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HAEMORRHAGE. 

Generajl Doctrines. 

Definition, — Preliminary observations, — Spontaneous hcemorrhages, — Di/" 
ferent tissues from which these occur. — Mode of escape of the blood — by rup- 
ture of vessels, and by exhalation. — Arguments in support of the doctrine of 
hamorrhage by exhalation. — Spontaneous hamorrhage, a symptom of constitU' 
tional disturbance, or of heal disease. — Active and passive hcemorrhages. — 
Symptomatic and sympathetic, — Diagnosis of spontaneous hcemorrhages. — Cha 
meters of the blood effused. — Observations on constitutional hcemorrhages. — 
States of the constitution favourable to them. — Their periodicity. — Vicarious 
hcemorrhages. — Symptoms attending active hamarrhages. — Passive hcemorrhages, 

— Explanation of the cause of the extravasation of the blood in active and 
passive hcemorrhages. — Effects of hcemorrhage, local and general. — Treatment 
of constitutional hcemorrhages — of periodical — vicarious — active — passive, 

— Observations on symptomatic and sympathetic hcemorrhages. — Hcemorrhages 
considered with reference to their seat — into the substance of organs — cuto- 
neous^from serois membranes^from mucous membranes. '^ ^ 

fijSHORBHAGE (alfw^^oyia, from oT/uo, blood, and p-fryw/xi, I barst or break). 
The term Heemorrhage thus signifies the bursting forth of blood from the 
living body ; the escape of the blood from those vessels in which it is always 
contained in a healthy state of the system. 

In the present day a very large class of important diseases is collected to- 
gether, and described under this title, Hamorrhage, whether the extravasated 
blood escapes ft'om the body by some of the natural external openings, or re- 
mains pent up in some closed cavity or viscus : whatever may be the cause of 
the extravasation of the blood, still the morbid phenomenon would in the 
present state of medical science be classed among the hsemorrhages. It fre- 
quently happens that a very considerable loss of blood is sustained in conse- 
quence of some accidental iigury of the arteries or veins, or by ulceration of 
tiieir coats ; whenever the vessels so injured, or the trunks from which they 
arise, are within the scope of the senses of sight and touch, the surgeon is 
called upon to arrest the hasmorrhage by the application of the ligature. It is 
not our intention in the present article to consider any of these fbrms of hae- 
morrhage, which more properly belong to the province of surgery, but simply 
state that all these hsemorrhages, which are consigned to the care of the sur- 
geon, are the result of appreciable injury of the bloodvessels. Those forms 
of hemorrhage, which are usually committed to the care of the physician, are 
much less perfectly imderstood : they frequently take place without any per- 
ceptible alteration in the anatomical condition of the part whence the blood 
escapes; and are therefore controllable with less ^stcility and <;^rtainty. They 
arise from some pathological condition of the body itself, and may be entitled 
spontaneous. The history and treatment of these spontaneous haemorrhages 
are detailed in the following article. 

Upon some occasions a sudden heemorrhage appears to constitute a whole 
disease; that is, it is the only morbid phenomenon that we can detect: at 
other times it forms the principal sign or indication of local disease ; while, 
lastly, an escape of blood may be merely an accidental symptom. 

There is scarcely a structure of the body which may not suffer from the 
spontaneous effusion of blood from its vessels. Hsemorrhages are of firequent 
occurrence from the mucous membrane of the nostrils, pharynx, trachea and 
bronchi, stomach, intestines, urinary organs and uterus : they are more un- 
common from the serous coverings of Sie lungs, heart, brain, and the abdo- 
minal organs : they take place into the cellular tissue in many parts of the 
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bodj : they occur in the parenchyma of the brain, the lungs, the lirer, and the 
testicle : they likewise take place into the substance of the skin as well as 
from its free surface. 

It will be interesting, and productive of a better understanding of the pa- 
thology of hsBmorrhages, if we first consider the conditions under which the 
blood escapes from the vessels of the different tissues. It is true that hasmor- 
rhage from some of the before-mentioned organs, as the stomach, the intes- 
tines, the longs, and the brain, does occasionally result from the rupture of 
some vessel or vessels of cognisable magnitude ; but it is no less certain that^ 
in by far the greater number of these spontaneous hemorrhages, (tere is no 
lesion of structure, either of arteries or veins, so fiir as the most careful dis- 
section informs us. From the earliest dawn of medical science it must have 
been known, that the accidental division of a bloodvessel was attended with. 
loss of blood ; and hence the older pathologists, prior to the cultivation of mor- 
bid anatomy, reasoned by analogy, that wherever an effusion of blood occurred 
in the living body there must be a rupture of a bloodvesseL It was by care- 
ful dissections that Morgagni demonstrated that this notion was in many in- 
stances erroneous; and subsequently Bichat (^Anat Gen.) promulgated and 
established the now generally received pathological doctrine, that the great 
migority of these spontaneous haemorrhages are the result of an exhalatioa 
from the ultimate ramifications of the minuter bloodvessels, which constitute 
the capillary system. Andral {Pr^is. de Pathol, passim)^ Chomel {Diet, de 
Mid. art BLbvorkhaoia), and other pathologists of more recent date, have 
illustrated and firmly established this doctrine of hemorrhage by exhalation ; 
and Dr. Watson, in a most perspicuous article on haemorrhage, has given an 
able digest of the observations and arguments by which this doctrine is sap*- 
ported. Judging, he says, from the writings and language, even of medical 
men, it does not appear to be so generally known or acknowledged as it ought 
to be among them; and among unprofessional persons, the old errors upon 
this subject prevail almost universally. To break or burst a bloodvessel, ia 
the most literal meaning of those words, is thought by the public, and by some 
at least of the profession, to be a misfortune of very common occurrence ; 
yet, relatively to the frequency of hemorrhage, it is certainly a very rare 
one. {Cyc. Pmct Med.) The opportunity here afforded of dissipating a 
widely entertained error ought not to be neglected, and we shall therefore not 
hesitate to reproduce the principal arguments by which the doctrine of hn- 
morrhage by exhalation is supported. As hemorrhages from mucous mem* 
branes are far more frequent than from other tissues, so will they afford us the 
readiest means of establishing this principle in pathology. Thus, where hsD- 
morrhage has occurred so profusely from the stomach or bowels, that the 
death which ensued has been sufficiently accounted for by the mere loss ot 
blood, the whole tract of the alimentary canal has been diligently examined, 
and has exhibited no breach of sur&ce, nor any perceptible alteration of tex- 
ture. Sometimes the mucous membrane appears, here and there, of a red 
colour, and, as it were, surcharged with blood ; sometimes it is pale and trans- 
]>arent, while the vascular network, visible immediately beneath it, is gorged 
and turgid : sometimes the whole is colourless, the same network of vessels 
having been completely emptied by the previous hemorrhage ; and sometimes^ 
again (and this is illustrative of the mode by which the blcckl has issued) vast 
numbers of small dark coloured masses, like grains of fine sand, can be made 
to start from the surface of the membrane by slight pressure. There can be 
no doubt that these are minute portions of blood, which had remained and 
coagulated in the vessels or apertures forming the ultimate channels of the 
hemorrhage. (Watson, op. cit ; Andral, op. cit vol. ii. p. 151.) 

Bichat places in the foremost rank this species of evidence, by which alone^ 
afker all, the existence of hemorrhage, independent of any rupture of vessels, 
can be satisfactorily established. He states, that he had often opened the 
bodies of patients who had died during an attack of hsemorrhage, and that he 
had had the opportunity of examining, ^th reference to this very point in pa* 
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tiiologj, the Borfiices of the hronchial tabes, of the stomach, of the intestines, 
and of the atems ; that there never was the least apparent trace of any lacer- 
ation or lesion of those membranes, jdthough he took the precaution of care-* 
fiiJly -washing their entire surfaces, of allowing them to macerate in water, 
and at the saqae time of examining them with powerful lenses. (Op. cit) 

Nomerons and conclusive observations of a similar kind might be cited 
from the records of morbid anatomy, which is so extensively cultivated in the 
present day ; and in this way direct proof is obtained, not only that haemor- 
rhage may take place from the surfaces of internal mucous membranes by ex*^ 
halation, but that this is the mode in which it most commonly happens ; that 
the effusion of blood by any of the natural outlets of the body can seldom be 
explained by the detection of any rupture of the coats of a bloodvesseL 

Bichat also supported this doctrine of haemorrhage by exhalation by the fol* 
lowing considerations, which, although full of physiological interest, are by no 
means so convincing as the former. He states that if the uterus of a female 
who dies during menstruation be carefully examined, we cannot discover 
other any actual erosion of vessels, or any of those scars which ought to be so 
namerous, if at each menstnial period the uterus were really the seat of so 
many successive lacerations of its internal membrane. Such lacerations, 
if they took place, would indeed account for the bloody discharge, and some 
suppose them to take place in other membranes whence blood has been poured 
Ibrth. It is by no means certain, however, that such lesions of surface, especi- 
ally in mucous membranes, would leave permanent traces of scars. Punctures 
even of the skin, made by fine needles which wound the bloodvessels, do not, 
we believe, leave any marks of their former presence. Bichat adds, that if 
the same uterus be submitted to pressure, and the surfisice be care&Uy watched, 
we see minute drops of a bloody fluid exuding from the exposed membrane : 
and if we then wipe away this fluid, the surface of the membrane, which has 
yielded the bloody fluid, is discovered to be unbroken. (Op. cit) 

Whatever support the doctrine of hsemorrhage by exhalation derives from. 
the phenomena of menstruation, the following interesting case, observed by 
Dr. James Hamilton of Edinburgh, aflbrds it in the most striking manner. 
A woman was afflicted with enlargement and complete prolapsus of the uterus. 
The inverted womb is described as having hung down between her thighs as 
large as a quart bottle ; it could not be replaced ; it was tense and hard, except 
during the periods of menstruation, which took place regularly. At those 
times it became soft and flexible, and the menstrual discharge was seen by 
nunbers of medical men and of students to issue guttatim from the exposed 
surface. (Cyc, PracL Med. art HiEHORRHAOE.) As, however, Dr Watson re- 
Biarks, the process of menstruation cannot be looked upon as a morbid process ; 
as in the unpregnant female, during a certain portion of her life, it is not only 
consistent with perfect health, but actually essential to it ; and as the fluid so 
poured out is not strictly blood, the analogical argument drawn from the 
preceding flicts in favour of hsemorrhage by exhalation, though it may afibrd a 
strong presumption, is not decisive. 

But any deficiency in the cogency of the two preceding arguments is sup- 
plied by the careful observation of those rare but well-authenticated cases of 
cutaneous hsemorrhage, where a dew of blood appears upon some part of the 
surface of the body, and which, being wiped away, again appears, without any 
perceptible change in the bleeding smface beyond a blush of redness. 

But it is not only from the observation of mucous membranes and the skin 
pouring forth blood from their surfaces, that we are assured that hsemorrhage 
takes place by the process of exhalation. Bichat states that he had upon many 
occasions scrupulously examined the internal surface of the peritoneum, of the 
pleura, and of the pericardium, in cases of hsemorrhage from those membranes, 
and that their surface appeared to him entirely free from any laceration, 
so that it was very evident to him that the exhalantshad poured forth the blood 
m place of the serum which they previously secreted. 
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If it be demonstrated, says Chomel, that there does not exist any raptora 
of the bloodyessels in these cases of haemorrhage from the mucous and se- 
rous membranes and the skin, there remains open to us, in the present state 
of medical science^, only one mode of explaining the escape of the blood ; it 
can only take place through the same channels as pour forth the mucus, the 
serum, and the sweat (^Dict de Mid.) There seems no more necessity, under 
the action of disease, for a rupture of vessels to give exit to the blood, than to 
give exit to these fluids. What the vessels or outlets to which we give the name 
of exhalants are, how they are distributed and arranged, in what manner they 
are connected with the ordinary capillary circulation of red blood, or under 
what influences they are placed, are points concerning which we have little 
or no certain knowledge. We know, indeed, that such channels must exist, 
though we cannot see or demonstrate them ; and that whilst the health is good, 
they do not allow the blood, as such, to pass through them. Having thus pro- 
duced facts and arguments which, as we believe, establish the truth of the 
doctrine of haemorrhage by exhalation, it would seem that this class of diseases 
should be regarded as analogous to morbid secretions, and in any nosological 
arrangement be placed in the same class with dropsies and mucous dischargeSi 
and it is in this Ught that they have been regarded by Andral. (Qp. cit) • 

Spontaneous htemorrhages are symptoms of very different morbid states t 
sometimes the effusion of blood is a sign of general constitutional disturbance ; 
sometimes merely of a local affection. 

Those haemorrhages which may be termed constitutional are attended by very 
opposite symptoms ; and hence pathologists have long been in the habit of di« 
Tiding these into active and passive haemorrhages. Haemorrhage also occurs as 
a symptom of very different local affections. Thus we witness haemorrhage 
which obviously arises from some disease of the organ whence the blood is 
poured forth ; and this may be termed symptomatic : again, we have a similar 
haemorrhage taking place in consequence of obstructed circulation of the organ^ 
produced by disease in some other part ; and this may be deaignAtedsympat&tic, 
In every haemorrhage, from whatever part it may take place, the practitioner 
has to consider whether it be a symptom of constitutional or local derangement ; 
whether the constitutional symptoms are of an active or passive nature ; or lastly, 
if the affection be local, then whether it is to be regarded as symptomatic or 
sympathetic We believe that the successful treatment of this class of diseases 
will mainly depend upon their accurate diagnosis in the first instance. We 
admit that in practice this is sometimes attended with considerable difficulty. 

The foregoing arrangement of the spontaneous haemorrhages differs in some 
respects from that adopted by authors of undoubted merit, as Chomel, Watson, 
Latour, &c. We do not ascribe much importance to any nosological classifl* 
>cation, but are of opinion that haemorrhages may be clearly ascertained to occur, 

1. as symptoms of constitutional disturbance independent of local lesions, and, 

2. as symptoms of manifest changes of structure in different organs. 
Diagnosis, Although the escape of blood from the vessels is a phenomenon 

so striking, that in the greater number of instances there can be no doubt about 
the source of the haemorrhage, still, when the blood is not immediately ejected, 
either in consequence of its traversing some long canal, or from being poured 
out into some part which does not communicate with the surface of the body, 
it may be difficult to decide upon the real nature of the case. Our diagnosis 
is then formed mainly from the constitutional symptoms which accompany 
copious losses of blood, together with the signs of local distress, particularly 
such as are induced by pressure. But a far more frequent and important dif- 
ficulty arises when the physician attempts to decide, whether the haemorrhage 
is to be regarded as constitutional, or symptomatic of some local disease. TUs 
difficulty is sometimes so great, that the prudent practitioner generally suspends 
his judgment for a time, until he can learn more of the hutory of the case, 
And observe the further progress of the symptoms, both local and generaL 
With respect to the quantity and quality of the blood poured forth in spoa* 
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taneons HsBinorrliages, nothing can be stated with precision. The quantity may 
▼ary from a few drops to several pints ; but when there is a succession of hsB- 
morrhages at short intervals of time, the quantity lost is sometimes quite aston- 
ishing. Patients, however, generally overrate the quantity effused upon any 
one occasion. 

The blood itself is generally more fluid and brighter in proportion as it is 
effused rapidly, in large quantity, and near the surface of the body ; more co- 
agulated and darker in colour in proportion to the length of time that it has 
remained within the body after its escape from its proper vessels. The con- 
dition of the blood rejected will however materially depend upon the organ 
-whence it is effused, and even assists in determining the diagnosis. 

Constitutional kasTnorrhages. These haemorrhages often appear to be the 
result rather of some peculiarity of constitution, than of any pathological 
eondition of the system ; they tike place in the most robust as well as in the 
most delicate ; sometimes they are confined to one organ : in other cases the 
effusion of blood is from many different parts of the same individual in suc- 
cession, viz. from the nostrils, the bronchi, the stomach, the intestines, the 
uterus, or the skin. These constitutional hsemorrhages occasionally assume a 
periodicity almost as regular as that of menstruation ; when they recur periodic- 
ally, it is generally at intervals of a month, and the blood is usually poured 
forth with great regularity from the same organ, most frequently from the 
lectiim or nostrils. At each recurrence of hsemorrhage a train of peculiar 
jffemonitory symptoms may often be detected ; the discharge lasts a given time,, 
and the quantity of blood lost is pretty nearly the same. If an habitual periodical 
hsemorrhage be interrupted, we generally find that some derangement of the 
health is either the cause or the effect of the intermission. These periodical 
haemorrhages seldom continue throughout life, and in this respect they closely 
resemble the phenomena of natural menstruation : in the great majority of 
cases they do not commence before puberty, and they either cease or appear at 
longer intervals in the latter periods of lif^* As their accidental interruption 
may always be regarded either as a c^e or effect of disordered general 
health, so when they become excessive tney must, like profuse menstruation, 
be regarded as indications of disease. 'Wnen these habitual periodical hse- 
morrhages have been accidentally arrested, we sometimes observe, sooner or 
later, a very remarkable and interesting physiological phenomenon, viz. the 
appearance of a hsemorrhage in some o^er part of the body, and from which 
it coutinues to recur periodically. Such hsemorrhage is often spoken of as 
vicarious. Thus, if habitual hsemorrhois be interrupted, the person will 
perhaps be seized with periodical discharge of blood from the bladder, the 
stomach, the nostrils, or more rarely from the bronchi. Here, again, we may 
trace a close analogy between habitual hsemorrhages in the male and natural 
menstruation in the female. The celebrated Dr. Gall used strenuously to main- 
tain the doctrine of a periodic movement in the male system, analogous to that 
which returns monthly in the female, and marked by signs which all might 
detect, who would take the pains to look for them. That the analogy retJly 
obtains in some point, and more distinctly in some individuals than others, the 
^regoing observations clearly indicate 

VHienever we meet with periodical hsemorrhages in the female from any 
organ but the uterus, it is generally found upon investigation, that such dis- 
charge of blood is supplemental of suppressed menstruation, and continues with 
great regularity until the uterus has resumed its healthy functions. These 
supplemental or vicarious hsemorrhages commonly take place by the same 
organ on each occasion ; sometimes, however, by different organ;. It is almost 
always in this supplementary manner that the rarer forms of hsepiorrhage are 
met with, and particularly those from the skin. Indeed, the only instance of 
cutaneous hsemorrhage which has fallen under our observation, was in a case 
of amenorrhoea. A predisposition to hsemorrhage from various parts of the 
body, upon the receipt of slight injuries, sometimes appears to be a family 
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peeiiliaritj, which, like many others, may be hereditary. One of the most 
lemarkable cases of this kind is cited by AndraL In a £unily consisting of 
five children, all boys, the eldest accidentally bit his tongue, when the haemor* 
rhage which took place from the wound was so excessive, that the child died 
from loss of blood : the third and fifth of these boys had the same unforta- 
oate tendency to hemorrhage ; the second and fourth boys, on the contrary, 
were remarkably healthy. 

The third boy at the age of five years, and the fifth at fifteen months, were 
at various times affected with an eruption on the thighs and legs of livid spots 
or patches ; these gradually swelled to the size of a pigeon's egg, and Uieii 
became of a greenish yellow colour. No bleeding took place from these 
swellings, unless they were accidentally or intentionally opened, when hssmor- 
xhage occurred, and the flow of blood did not cease until the little sufferer 
fiunted. The blood which escaped at first was red, but before it ceased became 
more like water stained with blood, and then the livid spots disappeared. 
Pressure with the fingers on the wound continued for several hours, was suf<- 
ficient to repress further hemorrhage ; but it was observed that a real coagulum 
never formed to close the wound. These children recovered the loss of blood 
very slowly ; but they continued otherwise healthy, until the haemorrhage was 
accidentally renewed. 

The elder of these two boys once lost a considerable quantity of blood from, 
a decayed tooth; the younger had not the haemorrhagic constitution to such an 
extent. Neither of the parents nor any relatives of these boys suffered in a 
Similar manner. (^BuU, des Sciences Med, Avril, 1828.) 

There are other haemorrhages which are entitled to be considered constita- 
tional, and which are preceded and accompanied by symptoms indicating de- 
rangement of the several functions of nutrition, of circulation, and of the 
nervous system ; they are more strictly pathological than the foregoing. Some 
of these are attended with signs of fulness of blood, or plethora, and by in* 
creased activity and power of the circulation. These constitutional haemor- 
rhages have been usually described as active^ while other haemorrhages are ac- 
companied by symptoms of constitutional debility, with an impoverished and 
altered condition of the blood, with diminished powers of circulation. These 
haemorrhages have been contra-distinguished from the former by the tiUe of 
ptusive. 

It is not our intention to assert, that all con^titutioni^ haemorrhages must 
necessarily belong to one of the two foregoing orders. Several varieties of 
haemorrhage have already been pointed out, as arising rather from peculiarity 
of constitution than from actual disease ; but whenever the haemorrhage is an 
accidental occurrence, and attended by symptoms of general constitutional 
disturbance, it will be found to bear the characters of the active or passive 
forms of disease. In well-marked cases, the distinctive characters of these two 
forms of constitutional haemorrhage are sufficientiy decided. They have been 
dscribed by Chomel in nearly the following words : — Active lusmorrhages 
occur in persons who are young and robust, who live fully, who make blood 
&st, and who are subject to the influence of those causes which tend to pro- 
duce plethom. Occasionally the haemorrhage can be traced to some sudden 
accidental exciting cause, as violent exercise, mental emotions, a large meal 
of stimulating food, great heat of the atmosphere, a sudden chill of the 
snr&ce of the body, or any other cause which may increase the force and fre- 
quency of the heart's action, or which may repel the blood from the sur&ce 
npon some internal organ ; more frequentiy, however, the haemorrhage seems 
to be the consequence of the predisposing causes merely. (^Dict de MkL) 

The actual escape of blood is generally preceded by a train of peculiar 
symptoms. The person experiences a general feeling of indisposition, with ob- 
seure and wandering pains that gradually settle in the part fh>m which the 
blood is about to be discharged ; Uie face flushes, and sudden heats come over 
tiie surface of the body ; the pulse is generally frequent, full, bounding, or jerk- 
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ing, often accompanied with a peculiar tliriU, which charactexises the tendency 
to hemorrhage, so that this kind of pulse has sometimes been called a haimor- 
rhagic pulse. 

A series of local symptoms, such as sensation of weight, of distension, of 
tingling or heat, is felt in the part, which, if it be within the scope of observ- 
ation, sometimes appears red and swollen ; there is increased force of the arte- 
rial pulsations, and turgescence of the yeins, indicating an unusual afflux of 
blood towards that part of the body whence the blood is about to escape; 
-while chilliness, paleness, and shrinking of distant parts, as of the hands and 
feet, denote an opposite state of the circulation in them. 

In actiye haemorrhages the blood commonly escapes with rapidity : it is of a 
florid red colour, and has the characters of -what is vulgarly termed rich healthy 
blood ; it rarely proceeds from more than one part ; it readily coagulates, 
though it seldom separates completely into crassamentum and serum. In pro- 
portion as the blood continues to flow, the signs of local congestion or hyper- 
»mia disappear; the person is sensible of relief, and feels stronger, more liyely^ 
and less oppressed than before ; the heart ceases to act with inordinate force ; 
the pulse regains its freedom and natural condition ; and the circulation be- 
comes more equable through the extremities. 

This kind of hiemorrhage is, as has already been mentioned, its own remedy, 
and ceases after the discharge of a certain quantity of blood. Should the quan- 
tity lost be excessive, then we witness the usual train of symptoms resulting 
from g^eat loss of blood. 

Passive hcemorrhages are characterised by symptoms and consequences of an 
ezactiy contrary nature. They occur in individuals who are naturally feeble, 
or who are weidtened by disease, fatigue, imperfect nourishment, or profuse 
discharges. The flux is not preceded by constitutional excitement, nor fol- 
lowed by any relief, but, on tiie contrary, by an aggravation of the general 
symptoms. The effused blood is generally dark, serous, and little disposed to 
coa^ilate ; it would be commonly described as poor blood ; it often oozes slowly 
for a considerable period, and from several organs at the same time. If the 
quantity of blood lost be considerable, the previous debility is greatiy aggra- 
vated; tiie activity of the heart is not diminished; the face, the lips, the tongue 
become pale ; the complexion assumes a peculiar waxen tint, and the surface 
of the body loses its temperature. The hsmorrhage thus leavA the individual 
in a worse state, and does not suspend th4 ftirther escape of blood ; indeed, pas- 
sive hsemorrhages both resist the means of cure, and are more likely to recur 
in proportion as they have been profuse, or have continued for some time. 

We shall now proceed to indicate those conditions which appear most fa- 
Toimtble to the occurrence of either form of constitutional hsemorrhage, and 
thence direct attention to the most probable explanations of the cause of the 
escape of the blood. We have already stated, that active hsemorrhages occur 
in persons who are exposed to the influence of those causes which tend to pro- 
duce plethora. To understand precisely what is meant by this state of gene- 
ral pletiiora, it is necessary to remember the physiological doctrine, that the 
whole vascular system is constantly distended beyond the caliber of the vessels 
when free from any distending force. When the flow of blood through the ar- 
teries is diminished, their cahber contracts, and fr^quentiy they become even 
impervious. The correct notion of plethora is, that this state of distension of 
the vascular system is greater than what it is presumed to be in health. It 
is easy to perceive, that in persons who live fully, and who lead an inactive life, 
there shoidd be a greater quantity of blood formed, and consequentiy a preter- 
natural distension of vessels. 

Fulness of habit and a florid complexion are some of the more obvious 
marks of the existence of general plethora. We also trace its effects in the 
tendency to local capillary congestions or local hypersemia, to inflammation, 
and, lastiy, to hsemorrhage. The frequency of local congestions, combined with 
local hsemorrhage in plethoric individusJs, g^ves support to the hypothesis, 
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that, in the so called spontaneous active hflemorrhages, the issue of blood results 
from pressure, whereby the entire blood is urged through passages, naturally 
impermeable by its coloured globules, but now mechanically dilated, in conse* 
quence of the vis ct tergo. Although the dilatation of the pores in the wallg 
of the capillary vessels cannot be made evident to the eye, this seems the sim« 
plest and most obvious explanation applicable to those forms of constitutional 
heemorrhage called active, as well, indeed, to those which result from obstacles 
to the circulation through an organ. 

Haemorrhage has been ascribed, also, to some alteration in the pores or 
apertures through which the healthy exhalations are transmitted from the ca- 
pillary vessels. This change is considered to partake of the nature of morbid 
debility, or relaxation, and very different from that produced by the distension 
of plethora. That such a state of the capillaries may sometimes exist, is not un- 
likely, particularly in those constitutional haemorrhages termed passive, where 
the effiision of blood takes place from several parts in succession, or at the same 
time ; but as we are altogether ignorant of the natural condition of the ex- 
halants, it is difficult to reason about the alterations to which they may be 
liable in disease. This hypothesis derives support from the occasional efficacy 
of astringent substances, which, when taken into the system, check the further 
effusion of blood, as they do other exhalations, namely, sweat and serum. 
("Watson, Med, Gaz. vol. x.) 

Another mode in which the occurrence of haemorrhage has been explained 
(Andral, op, cit, voL i.), and which is principally applicable to the passive 
forms of the disease, is by a supposed alteration in the consistence or com- 
position of the blood itself, which becomes attenuated, and capable of passing 
through channels or orifices that healthy blood cannot permeate. In defence 
of this supposition may be adduced the facts, that haemorrhages are known to 
occur where the blood is obviously more thin, pale, and serous than natural ; 
and still more remarkably, where that fluid has undergone further demon- 
strable changes in its chemical nature, or is even visibly altered in its sensible 
qualities, as, for example, in purpura haemorrhagica, scorbutus, typhoid fevers, 
malignant small-pox, and erysipelas. These hypothetical attempts to explain 
the processes by which haemorrhage may take place, deserve, as Dr. Watson 
has observed, more attention than has sometimes been paid to them. The 
views which they involve can scarcely be regarded as mere speculative re- 
finements ; for they often exercise a real, though perhaps an unacknowledged, 
influence upon our practice. At any rate, if they do not, prior to experience, 
justiiy certain modes of treatment, they accord wonderfrilly with what expe- 
rience has taught concerning the means by which haemorrhage may sometimes 
be stayed or prevented. In some cases we succeed by measures which tend 
to abate the general force of the heart and arteries, and to lessen general ple- 
thora, or by diverting partial plethora and restoring the disturbed balance of 
the circulation, or by directly emptying the turgid capillary vessels. In other 
cases we rely chiefly upon expedients which we believe to have the effect of 
constringing the extreme vessels : styptics to the bleeding part ; cold to the 
surface of the body, producing a sympathetic shrinking in other related 
membranes ; or internal medicines, which use has shown to have the property 
of restraining the natural exhalations when in excess. And, finally, there 
are cases where we seek, and not in vain, to repair the blood, to restore it to 
its natural condition by improvements in diet, or by food of a peculiar kind, 
such as the juice of lemons ; and thus the tendency to haemorrhage is cured* 
(Q/c. Prac, Med,) 

It will here be desirable to consider rather more in detail the effects of 
haemorrhages both local and general 

The local effects depend a good deal upon the organ whence the blood is 
effused ; and also, whether that organ has any natural outlet to the surface of 
the body. The general effects on the constitution vary much according to the 
quantity of blood lost, and the rapidity of the effusion. 

The local effects are always manifested in the disturbance of the functions 
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of tlie organ whence tlie blood escapes : if tlie trajet of the blood towards the 
exterior be short, and the communication of the bleeding organ with the sur- 
fiice be easy and nninterrnpted, then the oppression of the suffering viscus is 
soon removed ; and, after a shorter or longer time, its natural functions are 
restored, as is evident after attacks of epistaxis, hsematemesis, or menorrhagia. 
I^ on the contrary, the bleeding part do not communicate immediately or very 
freely with the exterior, then, after a heemorrhage, a long train of after-sym- 
ptoms follow, which are more or less serious according to the importance of 
the organ affected. Such phenomena we observe after bronchial, or renal, or 
intestinal hiemorrhage. If the surface whence the blood flows have no natural 
outlet, as the serous jnembranes, particularly the arachnoid, the pericardium, 
or the pleura, then the local effects of the hemorrhage are very serious on 
aoeount of the effused blood becoming a source of permanent pressure and 
irritation to the important organs invested by those membranes. These local 
efifects of hsBmorrhage are aggravated to a much more alarming extent, when 
the blood is effused into the minute parenchyma of an organ, or into the inter- 
stitial cellular tissue : the functions of the organ are not only interrupted, but 
its structnre is generally permanently damaged. These various local, conse- 
quences of internal hemorrhages must be borne in mind, as they materially 
modify the prognosis in different cases. 

With respect to the constitutional effects of spontaneous hsemorrhages, if the 
blood be poured out rapidly, and in large quantities, we witness similar phe- 
nomena to those which occur when a large quantity of blood escapes from 
some wounded vessel; but should there be a succession of hemorrhages 
from the same or different parts of the body, and only a moderate quantity of 
blood be lost on each occasion, then we witness phenomena much more per- 
manent. 

The appearance of persons whose systems have been gradually drained of 
the vital fluid by repeated hemorrhage is very striking, and often at once 
leads the experienced physician to detect the existence of a disease, of which 
the patient himself may have been unconscious. The skin of such persons is 
deadly pale, or has a clear waxen hue : it would seem as if the little remaining 
blood did not reach the surface of the body, or as if nothing but a serous fluid 
circulated through the skin; the conjxmctival vessels appear bloodless; the 
lips and ears are blanched ; the tongue, the lining of the lips and mouth have a 
pale yeUowish tint ; the hands and feet are cold and shrunk, while the head 
is hot, and there is an occasional pink flush on the cheeks ; the respiration is 
hurried on the slightest bodily exertion. In more severe cases the skin is 
covered by a cold perspiration, and the legs are edematous. Sooner or later, 
alter repeated hemorrhages, the heart recovers fVom its first state of debility, 
and the stage of reaction commences : evinced by palpitation of the heart, 
beating in tibe epigastrium and in the course of the aorta, and an increasing 
throbbing of the carotids, the temporal and other arteries of the cranium. The 
pulse is generally ft'equent, or easily excited by the least mental or bodily 
exertion, and it then communicates to the finger a peculiar thrill or vibration, 
which is apt to deceive and impart the sensations of power or hardness i firm, 
continued pressure with the finger, however, soon convinces that the artery 
does not expand with real power; it is activity without power. This ap-> 
parent energy of circulation alternates with occasional syncope, particularly 
if the person suddenly assume or preserve for some time the erect posture, or 
make any continued muscular effort 

This activity of the circulation gives rise to many symptoms of disturbance 
of the nervous system. Thus the violent pulsation of the carotids is followed 
by distressing throbbing pain in the head, sometimes accompanied with into- 
lerance of sounds and light, requiring complete abstraction from the influence 
of both; at other times the retina becomes almost insensible to light, the 
pupil remains dilated, and there is a transient state of amaurosis, the patient 
complaining of a sensation of tightness, as if the cranium were bound round by 
a cord. More alarming symptoms of disturbance of the cerebral functions oc- 
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osrionally toper vene ; deliriam and eyen confirmed mania maybe the ultimate 
effect of the loss of blood. The functions of other organs, as the lungs and 
the alimentary canal, are also much embarrassed by the insufficient supply of 
Uood ; but it is in the nervous system and the circulation that we trace the 
most manifest constitutional effects of successive attacks of hsmorrhage. 

Treatment o/ constitutional hemorrhage. The general rules of treatment only 
can belaid down here, because very considerable modifications must necessarily 
be adopted, according to the organ whence the blood flows ; to these the at- 
tention will be directed when hemorrhages from particular parts are described* 

We shall first advert to the treatment of those hssmorrhages which recur 
firom time to time, generally from the same organ, and which from their peri- 
odical recurrence bear considerable analogy to natural menstruation. The 
seat of these h»morrhages is most commonly the mucous membrane of the 
rectum or the nostrils, although they occur in other parts. It seems to be 
agreed by nearly all writers, that they are not to be intexfered with by the 
ntmti medfics diligentia, unless under special circumstances: 1. if they be- 
come excessive, they must be restrained ; 2. if they are deficient in quantity, 
they must be encouraged ; 3. if they are entirely suppressed, they should be 
renewed ; 4. if they change their seat, and some other organ pour forth the 
blood vicariously, it is generally better to endeavour if possible to induce a 
return of the hcsmorrhage to its former situation. 

1. Although these habitual or periodical haemorrhages generally occur to 
the most robust, nevertheless they appear in persons of delicate constitutions, 
and thus the means to be resorted to for repressing the excessive flux of blood 
will be different, according as the constitutional symptoms are sthenic or as- 
thenic. The means to be adopted will be more particularly described in the 
treatment of active and passive constitutional haemorrhages. 

2. To encourage a deficient discharge of blood, all those means must be 
adopted which tend to produce a local congestion of the bloodvessels, or to de- 
termine the circulation towards the part. These indications may be accom- 
plished by position of the part ; by the applicdtion of local stimulants, or irritatiou, 
in the neighbourhood of the part, — particularly by the various methods of in- 
creasing its temperature, by hot fomentations, by immersing the part of the 
body in a hot bath : the blood may be drawn to the vessels of the part by the 
Implication of hot mustard cataplasms on the adjoining surface, or by dry cup- 
ping in the neighbourhood. Should the foregoing attempts to restore a sufficient 
discharge of blood fiul, then local depletion by cupping, or, better still, by the 
repeated application of a few leeches in the neighbourhood, will supply the 
place of the hsemorrhage, and to a limited extent wUl also cause a determination 
of blood in that direction. The practitioner mug^ however, remember that these 
constitutional haemorrhages, whether periodical or not, continue throughout life, 
and generally decrease in quantity with advancing years. He must therefore 
be guided by this knowledge in his attempts to solicit the discharge of the 
accustomed quantity of blood. 

3. When habitual haemorrhage is altogether arrested, the suppression is almost 
invariably the effect or the cause of considerable constitutional disturbance. 
If the total cessation can be ascribed to some accidental circumstance, as sudden 
disease of a distant organ, then, when that disease is overcome, with the return- 
ing health we often observe a return of the former habitual haemorrhage; but 
should it not be renewed, its continued suspension becomes the cause of serious 
disturbance of some other organ, more or less closely related to the part whence 
the blood habitually flowed. Thus the continued interruption of an habitual 
haemorrhoidal flux is almost sure to be followed by great disturbance of the 
functions of the stomach or of the liver, and ultimately of organs not so inti- 
mately related, through the circulation to the rectum, as the brain or lungs. 
Again, if habitual epistaxis be suspended, it is generally replaced by some af- 
fection of the brain, the lungs, or the skin. Hence we see the importance of 
restoring such haemorrhages when entirely suspended. 
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4. The liabitoal hsemorrhage may have ceased, and some other organ maj 
hare commenced pouring forth blood yriih great regularity. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is almost invariably desirable to re-establish, if possible, the 
original haemorrhage. This object most always be attempted when menstru- 
ation is suppressed, and some other organ as the stomach, the intestines, the rec- 
tum, bladder, or some part of the skin, pours forth a vicarious haemorrhage. Some 
Tare cases of deviation in the seat of the haemorrhage however may occur, 
where the metastasis is unimportant or even favourable : thus, habitual epis- 
tazis may be replaced by haemorrhois, or this latter may occur after repeated 
attacks of hsematemesis, and the change may even be regarded in a favourable 
point of view. Should any deviation of repeated attacks of bronchial hacmor- 
rhage take place, the metastasis to the alimentary or urinary passages is to be 
considered a favourable event ; bat as a general rule, when a metastasis has 
taken place, we should employ all the means we possess of determining the 
flow of blood towards the original seat of the habitual hsemorrhage, and remove 
as far as possible those causes which may have tended to draw it towards the 
part last affected. That peculiar state of constitution, in which the body upon 
the receipt of very slight injuries is disposed to pour forth blood in unusual 
quantities, must be treated upon general therapeutical principles and with care- 
ful attention to the condition of the blood itself. 

When describing the characters and general symptoms accompanying oc- 
^ve haemorrhages, we stated that they maybe regu^ed as the natural remedy 
to the conditions which give rise to them, and that they generally cease after 
the discharge of a certain quantity of blood. If, therefore, the quantity effused 
be moderate, we should not be over solicitous to arrest the flow of blood, unless 
it be discharged from some organ, whose functions may afterwards be impaired 
by the presence of the effused blood. If a haemorrhage have commenced with 
acdve symptoms, and be so excessive as to induce great exhaustion, the blood 
must then be arrested as speedily as possible. 

To attain this object, cool fresh air must be allowed to circulate freely around 
the patient, and he must be kept in a state of quietude All muscular exertions, 
as well as mental emotions, all kinds of stimulating food and drink, in short,, 
every thing which is known to have the power of exciting the heart's action, 
should be carefully avoided ; and that posture of the body should be recom- 
mended, which if the least favourable to the afflux of the blood towards the 
part affected. Thus, the horizontal posture will be most desirable when the 
haemorrhage is from the lower parts of the body ; and the erect, when it comes 
from the upper parts. 

Of the actual remedies to be employed for checking profuse active haemor- 
ihage, the most important and the most powei^ is venesection* The effects 
attained through artificial bloodletting by venesection are, diminution of the 
force of the heart's contractions, abstraction of the general plethora, removal 
of local congestions, and diversion of the current of blood fh)m the suffering 
organ. The method, the amount, and the repetition of the bloodletting, wiU 
be regulated by the circumstances of the case. 

Other means of diminishing the vascular plethora, which so commonly 
attends active haemorrhage, may be resorted to, as purgatives and diuretics. 
Indeed, the former class of remedies act most powerfully and beneficially as 
derivatives, both in the active and passive forms of the disease. Astringents are 
also a powerful class of remedies in haemorrhage ; but it is principally in the 
{Passive forms that they are most usefUl. Cold acts as an astringent, and is 
extremely useful in stanching the flow of blood. It may be brought into im- 
mediate contact with the bleeding surface, as when ice is swallowed to restrain 
haematemesis ; or cold water injected into the rectum in haemorrhois, or into 
the vagina in uterine haemorrhage. The cold may be applied near to, but not 
immediately in contact with the bleeding surface; as to the skin of the nose and 
forehead in epistaxis, to different parts of the abdomen in haemorrhage front 
the alimentary canal, to the perinaeum or groins when blood escapes from the 
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utenis or bladder. The flow of blood it restrained by a sympothetie aetton on 
tile bloodvessels of distant parts, as when epistaxis is suddenly stopped by the 
application of cold to the back or the genital organs, or the catamenia by wet 
feet 

M^hen a profnse active hsemorrhage has been arrested by the above-mentioned 
remedies, it is the duty of the practitioner to recommend the adoption of soeh 
measores as may prevent a recurrence. The patient should carefhlly avoid 
those circumstances which induce general plethora, and not less so those 
causes which promote afflux of blood towards the part, whence the discharge 
has taken place. If the organ is likely to suffer from the presence of the effused 
blood, an attempt should be made to establish a permanent derivation of the 
circulatiou towards some other part fW>m which hsemorrhage is not attended 
with serious consequences ; and should the premonitory symptoms of hsemor- 
rhage from that same organ again appear, it is better, with the hope of preventing 
such an accident, to draw off a quantity of blood by venesection. 

In the treatment of paanve haemorrhages the object should be, first, to 
arrest them as soon as possible ; secondly, to remove the state of constitution 
on which they depend. The aggravation of constitutional distress which ensues 
after each successive passive haemorrhage, requires that the flow of blood be, if 
practicable, immediately arrested. Here venesection is inadmissible in the 
great majority of cases, although the skilful practitioner may occasionally resort 
to it to arrest internal passive hsemorrhage. When the situation of the parts 
permits of it, the different methods of compressing the bleeding surflice may be 
attempted. The application of cold is often very efficacious. The best internal 
remedies to control passive hsemorrhage, are those substances which are called 
tonics and astringents. Some of these are vegetable, others mineral produc- 
tions. The vegetable substances employed are chiefly those into the compo- 
sition of which the gallic acid enters. Such are preparations from gall nuts, 
catechu, kino, oak-bark, and rhatany root ; infusion of red roses, sulphate of 
quinine, and oil of turpentine, are also much used. The mineral substances, 
irhich are supposed to possess a styptic property when administered internally 
are the acetate of lead, the mineral acids, particularly the sulphuric, alum^ 
sulphate of copper and zinc, nitrate of potash, and the tincture of the sesqui- 
chloride oriron. The choice of these numerous remedies will depend upon the 
judgment of the practitioner ; some of them are more particularly applicable to 
haemorrhages from certain parts, and these will be pointed out when the in- 
dividual hsemorrhages are considered. 

The second indication to be fulfilled in the treatment of passive constitutional 
haemorrhages, is to improve the state of health on which they depend. For 
this purpose we must enjoin careful rules of diet ; the patient should breathe 
a bracing air, enjoy constant exercise in the country, avoid all mental or 
bodily fatigue ; and where we have reason to apprehend a deterioration of the 
blood, the cautious and long-continued use of preparations of iron will often 
be attended with the best effects. 

Symptomatic and sympathetic hemorrhages. In the preceding part of this 
article we have described the pathology and general plan of treatment of 
spontaneous haemorrhages resulting from constitutional disturbance ; we must 
now briefly advert to those other haemorrhages, which we have termed symp- 
tomatic and sympathetic, depending upon serious changes of structure in 
different organs. 

We have already directed attention to the pathological fkct, that a sudden 
haemorrhage sometimes appears to constitute a whole disease ; it is the only 
morbid phenomenon that we can detect ; such is the case when it occurs as a 
symptom of constitutional disturbance, as epistaxis or menorrhagia. At other 
times, a haemorrhage forms the principal sign and earliest indication of local 
lesion of structure ; it is then truly symptomatic. Lastiy, haemorrhage from 
a part is sometimes only an accidental symptom of obstructed circulation 
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Uirougli it, the obstacle being situated elsewhere j we have called this last 
form of hsBmorrhage, sympathetic. 

Symptomatic tujemorrhage* The local lesions of stmcture, which most fre- 
quently give rise to this form of hemorrhage, are, 1. inflammatory congestions 
of parts ; 2. the changes of structure induced by inflammation, as the in- 
duration, softening, and ulceration of tissues ; 3. the deyelopment of new and 
morbid growths in organs, as tubercles, carcinoma, &c. 

1. Htsmorrhage, as a consequence of inflammation of a tissue, is by no 
means uncommon ; it happens both at the early and later stages of that pro- 
cess. The congestion of the bloodvessels of a part is the first visible phe- 
nomenon of inflammation; when this is established, blood will sometimes 
escape from the part in the form of haemorrhage, and immediately the con- 
gestion and other local signs of inflammation disappear. At other times, the 
escape of blood from the vessels, instead of cutting short the inflammation, 
only causes increased embarrassment to the affected part This happens when 
the effused blood remains pent up, and cannot make its way by any natural 
outlet from tibie body. 

2. In the more adyanced stages of inflammation, when softening or in- 
duration of the affected tissue has taken place, any sudden afflux of blood to 
fiBch altered stmcture may be immediately followed by haemorrhage. If the 
inflamed tissue haye gone into a state of ulceration, the coats of some blood- 
vessel may be eroded ; and this lesion gives rise to the most formidable and 
incurable attack of hsmorrhage. 

3. Andral, Louis, and many other pathologists are of opinion, that copious 
hsmorrhage is one of the earliest symptoms indicating the development of 
morbid deposits in organs : thus, hsemoptysis is one of the earliest symptoms 
<if the development of tubercles in the lungs ; and when carcinoma attacks the 
stomach or the uterus, huemorrhage from those organs is a very common and 
early symptom. The hsemorrhages to which Sie foregoing observations 
apply, may be strictly termed symptomatic; they depend upon lesions of 
structure in the parts whence they occur, and are independent of pathological 
conditions of other organs. 

Sympathetic hcemorrhages. There are other hsemorrhages depending upon 
local lesions of structure, which we have thought right to distinguish by the 
title of sympathetic. In these the flow of blood takes place in consequence of 
some structural lesion in other organs than that from which the blood actu- 
ally escapes. The part in which the haemorrhage occurs, sympathises with 
some other part, the two having some intelligible connexion or relation to each 
other through the vessels of their circulation. Thus, valvular disease of the left 
side of the heart occasions obstruction to the pulmonary circulation, and hsemor- 
Thage takes place into the lungs. Again, atrophy or induration of the liver 
obstructs the free circulation through the portal vein, and hsmorrhage from the 
mucous membrane of the intestine is the consequence. These are instances of 
what we term sympathetic haemorrhage. 

The numerous symptomatic and sympathetic haemorrhages are not accom- 
panied by any uniform train of symptoms, such as characterise active and pas- 
sive constitutional haemorrhages. They are rather preceded and accompanied 
by symptoms referrible to the organ, Uie structural lesion of which occasions 
the haemorrhage. Thus, in a symptomatic haemorrhage the escape of the blood 
is preceded and accompanied by symptoms strictly belonging to the organ 
whence the blood flows, as in haemoptysis from tubercles in the lungs, in hae- 
matemesis from ulceration of the stomach, in haematuria from renal calculus. 
On the dther hand, in sympathetic haemorrhage the escape of blood is long 
preceded by symptoms of disordered function of that organ, which causes the 
embarrassment of the circulation, rather than of the organ whence the haemor- 
rhage takes place ; as in haemoptysis from diseased heart, in haematemesis from 
enlarged spleen, in intestinal haemorrhage from diseased liver. Attention to 
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tliiB part of the history of a case of haemorrhage will materially assist the prac- 
titioner in making a correct diagnosis. 

The treatment of these symptomatic and sympathetic hsemorrhages consists 
in the judicious application of remedies suited to the lesions of structure of the 
different organs which gire rise to such haemorrhages. 

JffcBmorrhages considered with referehce to their seat Haemorrhages may be 
regarded, with reference either to the anatomical characters of the tissue whence 
the blood flows, as the mucous or serous membranes, for example, or to the 
organ whence that fluid escapes, as from the lungs, stomach, uterus, &c. The 
former arrangement appears the more philosophical, and has been preferred 
by able writers, as Chomel {Diet de M6d. yol. ii), and has been recently 
INlopted by Dr. Copland {Diet of Med,'), 

In our own opinion we shall better preserve brevity and afford a more com* 
prehensive view of the subject by treating of haemorrhages as they occur from 
the different tissues. At an early part of this article we stated the pathological 
fiict, that there is scarcely a structure of the body which may not suffer from the 
spontaneous effusions of blood from its vessels. This accident occurs in the 
parenchyma of organs, in the cellular tissue, in the substance of the skin as well 
as from its free surflice, frtmi serous membranes, and especially from mucous 
membranes. 

Hamorrhage i$ito the substance of organs. Blood is occasionally found infil- 
trated through the structure of an organ : its extravasation is more frequently 
the result of some disease of the tissue in which it is found, or it may occur 
from great disturbance of the circulation through the organ, however that may 
be produced. The same accident may be occasioned by great external violence 
over the seat of the organ. 

Blood is not uncommonly found extravasated from such causes into the sub- 
stance of the bndn, lungs, liver, kidneys, testicles, and other viscera. These 
haemorrhages are more appropriately considered with the special diseases of 
these several organs. They are most of them instances of the symptomatic and 
sympathetic fbrms of haemorrhage. 

Cutaneous htemorrhage. Haemorrhage from the vessels of the skin presents 
itself under two forms : in the first, there is an exudation of blood from the free 
snrfiice of the cuticle ; in the other, the blood is extravasated into the substance 
of the skin itself. The former of these cutaneous haemorrhages is of very rare 
occurrence $ when it does happen, the escape of blood is generally confined to 
a limited portion of the surface, though sometimes the exudation is much more 
extensive. Whenever blood is thus poured forth from the free surface of the 
skin, the appearance of this remarkable phcDomenon may generally be traced 
to some cause operating on the constitution generally, and not to any structural 
lesion of the skin itself. When the cutaneous haemorrhage is local, it takes 
place most commonly from the face, the front of the chest, the mamma, the 
armpit, the navel, the groin, the hand, or the foot All these parts have oc- 
casionally been known to be the seat of this kind of haemorrhage. 

These circumscribed transudations of blood from the skin have occurred at 
all ages, and in both sexes, but fiu* more frequently in the female. We have met 
with two cases of this description in females, but have known of one only in 
men. These rare forms of haemorrhage are met with chiefly in chlorotic girls, 
and they are generally of that character which have been termed vicarious, the 
bleeding taking the place of some other habitual haemorrhage. 

The first case of this kind which came under the writer*s treatment, was in 
the person of a girl about eighteen, of fair skin and sandy hair, labouring under 
aggravated symptoms of chlorosis, with oedema of the lower extremities, and 
suppressed menstruation. In this girl, an oozing of watery blood took place 
around the nail of one of the great toes ; it appeared several times, continued 
ibr a week or ten days, but did not assume the regularity of menstruation. 

The other case occurred in a middle-aged plethoric woman, who was troubled 
irith a nearly constant oozing of a dark red fluid from the nipple of one breast. 
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so that ber sluit leas constantly stuned by it On pressure around the nipple, 
several drops of this dark bloody fluid oonld be obtained ; it resembled a dark 
menstrual secretion more than real blood. The catamenia were not suppressed^ 
but more scanty than might have been expected from so robust a woman. 

Dr. Watson has accurately described the phenomena which are usually ob- 
served in these cases. The surface of the skin becomes covered, in the part 
affected, by a dew of blood ; if this be wiped away, no unnatural appearance of 
the skin is perceptible, but the blood presently exudes afresh. Although no 
alteration of texture can be seen, sometimes the colour of the skin of the part 
undergoes some modification. In a case related by Dr. Whytt, the hsemor^ 
rbage took place from the extremity of the middle finger of the left hand, and 
was preceded and accompanied by a spot of redness, and by slight pain. Analo* 
gous phenomena were observed in the case of a Lombardy peasant, who had 
occasionally considerable hsBmorrhage ftom the extremity of one thumb. The 
&cts of this case were communicated to the writer when a student at the Uni* 
yersity of Pavia, by Bartolomeo Panizza, the Professor of Anatomy. 

It has already been stated, that these various bleedings, from a limited por^ 
lion of the surface of the body, are generally vicarious of some other habitual 
hsBmorrhage ; they are usually of short duration, and cease when the habitual 
discharge of blood is re-established. In some cases, however, the cutaneous 
bftmorrhage is obstinate, and even assumes the regular periodicity of menstru* 
fltion, of which it is vicarious. Examples of periodical cutaneous hssmorrhage 
sre also recorded to have taken place in men. Dr. Watson quotes a case from 
Mayer, where hemorrhage fh>m the skin of the arm recnnred every spring 
time ; this exudation of blood was then capable of being induced by Uie mere 
contraction of the muscles of the part. Cutaneous hsemorrhage is sometimes 
more extensive, and assumes the appearance of a general bloody perspiration. 
Such cases have been observed to occur under the influence of some powerful 
mental emotion, or excessive bodily exertion. Many authors have doubted 
the existence of such cases ; but history, both sacred and profane, has put on 
record instances of this rare and singular phenomenon. 

Charles the Ninth, King of France, is recorded to have exhibited this phe- 
nomenon during the last moments of his life. The blood is described as having 
oozed out all over his skin. Dr. Copland has detailed a remarkable instance of 
exudation of blood from the skin of a horse. An Arabian horse upon most oc- 
casions of exertion was covered with a bloody sweat, which became nearly 
]Hxre blood upon great exertion. It was general, and unattended by any other 
sign of disease. (Diet, of Med.) 

When the exudation of blood from the surfoce of the body is limited in exr 
tent, there is little danger, as it is generally vicarious of some suppressed na- 
tural discharge ; the treatment consequently consists in endeavouring to restore 
that discharge. Those cases of bloody perspiration which have been attended 
to, are of too rare occurrence to make their treatment a subject of especial con- 
sideration. Such a phenomenon occurring in the human being would always 
be regarded with alarm, and as indicative of some powerful impression pn the 
nervous system. 

The second form of cutaneous hsemorrhage is that where the blood is not 
poured out on the free surface of the skin, but exudes into its substance, ot 
between the cutis and cuticle, or into the subcutaneous cellular tissue. 

When the blood ia found extravasated in either of the two former situations, 
it is generally in small circular spots, varying in size from a pin's head to a 
split pea. These spots are generally very numerous ; sometimes they are 
confined to a particular part of the body, as the abdomen or extremities ; at 
other times they may be observed thickly sprinkled all over the trunk and 
limbs. When very minute, they are usually described as petechias, and are 
frequently found in the course of continued fevers of a peculiar type. When 
they are larger and numerous, they constitute the principal symptom of that 
yemarkable disease called Purpura When the blood is extravasated spontsr 
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neoQsly into the sabentaaeoos oellolar tissae, it is generally in considenble qwi^ 
titles ; in such cases there is ufoally a similar e&ision into the substance of tbe 
skin itself. The portions of skin vhere this haemorrhage occurs, have a livid 
colour, and these livid patches or blotches are often found at many points in. 
the same case. This variety of cutaneous hemorrhage is met with in scor- 
butus and severe cases of purpura. 

These yarious forms of haemorrhage from the cutaneous vessels seldom pro- 
ceed to any extent, without the co-existence of haemorrhage from other tissues. 
Not only do exhalations of blood take place from the different mucous mem- 
branes during life, but when such cases terminate fatally, we find ecchymosis 
4>r porpnrous spots in the mucous membranes of the mouth, fauces, stomach, 
and iatestines ; in the serous membranes of the longs, heart, brain, and ab- 
dominal organs ; in the substance of the muscles ; in the neurilema of the large 
nerves *, in the periosteum of the long bones; and sometimes in the parenchyma 
ct the large organs. 

Willan, Bateman, Rayer, and others, who have published systematic treatises 
on diseases of the skin, have described many of these varieties of cutaneous hae- 
morrhage as diseases of the skin itselfl The preceding pathological fiicts 
prove that this is too limited a view of the nature of such affections, and that 
the cutaneous hsemorrhage is only one out of many indications of a seiioua 
constitutional affection. 

Dr. Watson has taken this view of the nature of those cases which are chj»» 
racterised by extravasations of blood beneath the cuticle and into the substance 
of the skin. He has also given an interesting account of the yarious hypotheses 
which have been offered to explain these simultaneous haemorrhages in the 
same individual. {Med. Gaz. voL x. p. 498.) Some have ascribed them to 
an increased action of the heart and arteries, overcoming the natural resist- 
ance of the extreme vessels in their healthy state, an opinion which is qnite 
untenable, Ist, because these haemorrhages from the cutaneous vessels more 
frequently co-exist with an opposite state of tbe circulation, with a feeble 
action and diminished force in the heart and arteries ; and, 2dly, because in 
cases where the impetus of the circulation reaches it highest pitch, as in certain 
inflammations, these purpurous spots on so many different tissues do not 
appear. 

Again, the haemorrhage has been attributed to a want of tone, to an unna- 
tural degree of passive dilatation of the extreme vessels themselves, so that^ 
they allow a passage to the red blood, which, so long as they are in a healthy 
condition, they refuse to admit. Against this hypothesis we have the negative 
presumption, that supposing the channels of the haemorrhage to be those out- 
lets which we call exhalants, no evidence is famished of their extraordinary 
patency by any excessive escape of their proper fluids, which might be ex«* 
pected if this hypothesis were true. 

Another supposition is, that the coats of the minute vessels themselves Bome<- 
how or other lose their consistence, become tender and fragile, and unable to 
sustain the ordinary impetus of the healthy blood. This notion carries with 
it at first sight a greater degree of probability than the last, for it is concor- 
dant with the well-known fact, that in many cases of purpura slight pressure 
upon the skin is soon followed by the appearance of a bruise, or by actual ec» 
chymosis, a consequence it might seem of the breaking down of the fine vas- 
cular texture of the part upon which the pressure was made. But of all the 
solutions that have been offered with the view of accounting for the escape of 
the blood from its containing vessels in purpura, that appears to be the most 
simple, and the most probable, which ascribes it to some morbid alteration in 
the blood itself. This supposition is not inconsistent with anv of the observed 
phenomena of the disease, and it seems the only one which is capable of ex- 
plaining them all ; and (what is strongly confirmatory of its truth) the blood 
in many, perhaps in all instances of the disease, in which it can be examined, 
u found actually to have undergone a chiuige, and not merely a change which 
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may be aieertained Ij nice or daborate chemical research, but such an alter'i* 
adon of its aensible qualities as is evident to the eye, and forces itself upon 
onrnotiee. 

There are some persons who think that with this change in the composition of 
the Uoodf there is combined a diminution of resistance in the coats of the minnte 
bloodvessels ; that these two circomstances often co-exist ; and that the one 
has been tiie cause of the other. It is highly probable that snch a pathological 
ccmdition of the blood and its capilhiry vessels may co-exist in these cases ; but 
wbieh is cause, and which is effect, it appears at present impossible to decide. 

However we may attempt to explain the process by whic^ the blood es- 
capes from the cutaneous vessels, it is certain that, in all those cases which are 
eharaeterised by extensive sanguineous effusions, as in scorbutus, purpura, ma- 
lignant small-pox, and petechisd fevers, the entire mass of the blood undergoes 
flensiUe alterations. « ^ 

These eases of haemorrhage into the substance of the skin and into the sub- 
eotanetitfs cdlular tissue are to be regarded as examples of passive eonsti- 
todonal hnaMftrhage, and to be treated upon those general principles which 
bave been already explained. 

Mtemorrkage from sermu membranes. Exhalations of blood from seroos 
ttembranes are of rare occurrence when compared with their frequency from 
mucous membranes. When blood is found extravasated into the sac of a 
fleroos membrane, it is very seldom that it can be ascribed to constitutional 
causes ; it almost invariably has been occasioned by some ^Useased state of 
the membrane itself, such as active inflammation, or by the laceration of a 
Moodvessel from external violence, or the bursting of an aneurism. The only 
BStanoes of hemorrhage from the vessels of serous membranes, which can 
be ascribed to constitutional causes, are those passive exhalations into the sub- 
aeious cellular tissue, which are observed in aggravated cases of scorbutus and 
purpura. 

When hiemorrhage into any of the serous cavities takes place in conse- 
quence of the rupture of an aneurism or the laceration of a bloodvessel from 
external violence, if the individual do not sink rapidly, a train of symptoms 
arise analogous to those which are always observed upon the loss of any con- 
siderable quantity of blood. Syncope may or may not occur according to the 
aaumnt of blood effused. Symptoms of compression of the organ or organs, 
which are invested by the serous membrane, are next manifested. Lastly, the 
effbsed blood, Uke any other foreign substance, becomes a source of irritation 
to the serous membrane, and the symptoms of inflammation of that membrane 
are developed. The subsequent course of the case will depend upon the seat 
of the extravasation, its amount, and the degree of inflammation that may su- 
pervene. 

The blood which has been effused into serous membranes sometimes under- 
goes remarkable modifications. These are better observed in hsemorrhages 
mto the peritoneum or pleura, than bloody effusions into the pericardium or 
arachnoid, because the organs, invested by the former membranes, can to a 
certain extent tolerate the pressure occasioned by the extravasated blood; 
while the functions of the heart and brain are sooner or later annihilated by 
such compression. If the blood has escaped from an aneurismal sac, or firom 
the wound of some large vessel, the haemorrhage is generally so great that the 
person quickly sinks, and the effused blood is found merely separated into 
crassamentnm and serum, there not having been time for any further change 
to take place. But if the quantity extravasated be more moderate, and the 
person have survived the haemorrhage for some days or weeks, the effused 
blood will be found coagulated. This acts as a foreign body, and excites a 
certain degree of inflammation around it, which usually terminates in the ef- 
fusion of coagnlable lymph. If the inflammation be confined to this stage, the 
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of coagulated blood is found enreloped by a false membrane, «iidofled as 
it were in a pouch. These false membranes are developed with great rapidity 
aroond masses of extravasated blood, both when it is effused into serous ca- 
nities and into the substance of organs, and appear to be formed for important 
parpoees. They circumscribe for example the coagnlum, and limit the extent 
of its irritation : they confine it to one situation, and thus prerent it from sub- 
sequently becoming a source of irritation to other parts ; they likewise pro- 
bably present a surface admirably calculated to act by absorption upon the 
foreign body. This latter function of the new membrane is particarly mani- 
fssted after cerebral hsemorrhage. A cyst is formed around the clot, which after 
a certain time is entirely absorbed. The same train of phenomena is occa- 
aionally observed after hemorrhage into a cavity lined by a serous membrane. 

When the extravasated blood excites inflammation of the serous membrane^ 
it may not be limited to the surrounding parts and to the exudation of coagulaUe 
lymph, but proceed to more extensive lesions under which the person ulti- 
mately sinks. 

If the quantity of blood effused be small, and it be not gradually absorbed, 
it may become organised, increase in bulk, and at length converted into a new 
atmcture. This physiological fact was first made known by John Hunter, then 
corroborated by Abemethy, and has subsequently been confirmed by the obfl^>v- 
aftions of Andral, Carswell, and the author. (Med. Gaz, vol. xvL; Croon, LecU 
1835.) In Mr. Abemethy 's '^Attempt to form a Classification of Tumours according 
to their Anatomical Structure," he states that John Hunter, upon opening the 
oavity of the abdomen, once discovered lying upon the peritoneum a small por* 
tion of red blood recently coagulated. This, upon examination, was found con- 
nected to the surface upon which it had been deposited by an attachment half an 
inch long ; and this neck had been formed before the coagnlum had lost its red 
colour. " Now," says Mr. Hunter, ** had vessels shot through this slender neck, 
and organised the clot of blood, as this would then have become a living part^ 
it might have grown to an indefinite magnitude, and its nature and progress 
would probably have depended on the organisation which it had assumed." 
** I have in my possession," writes Mr. Abemethy, ^ a tumour, doubtless formed 
in the manner Mr. Hunter has described, which hung pendulous from the front 
of the peritoneum, and in which the organisation and consequent actions have 
been so far completed, that the body of the tumour has become a lump of £Kt^ 
whilst the neck is merely of a fibrous and vascular texture." 

Thus, then, blood effused into serous cavities may excite inflammation, or 
it may be gradually absorbed in the manner described, or it may become or- 
ganised and transformed into a new stmcture. 

Haemorrhage from the serous membrane of the brain or spinaJ cord. The ef- 
fiiision of blood from these membranes is almost invariably occasioned by the 
laceration of vessels firom external violence, or disease of the vessels Uiem- 
selves. Under either circumstances, the symptoms of pressure on the nervous 
eentres are immediately manifested, and a more or less extended paralysis 
is the consequence. This paralysis may gradually disappear, and complete re- 
covery take place, or the usual symptoms of irritation of the membranes of the 
brain and spinal cord may supervene ; or death may ensue ; and then the 
▼arious changes in and around the effused blood, which have been described* 
are discovert upon dissection. The symptoms and pathology of this lesion 
will be found detailed under Diseases of the Beain and Spinal Cobdw 

Heemorrhage from the pleura. This may occur from the bursting of aa 
aneurisraal tumour into the pleural cavity ; from the erosion of a large blood- 
vessel by ulceration ; from die laceration by external violence of some of the 
large vessels within the chest, or laceration of the parenchyma of the lung. 
More rarely the extravasation of blood may be the consequence of active in- 
flammation of the pleura itself. 

When haemorrhage into the pleura arises from the mpture of a bloodvessel, 
however it may have been occasioned, if the effusion of a large quantity of 
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lilood is not followed by fatal syncope, the symptoms of compression of the 
hmg are quickly manifested by an increasing and distressing dyspncsa. This 
is soon succeeded by more unequivocal signs of inflammation of the pleura, 
which sooner or later leads to a fatal termination. After death, besides the 
Bsoal appearances found in pleurisy, the changes in and around the effused 
Uood already described are discovered. When hasmorrhage takes place into 
^e pleura, in consequence of actiye inflammation of this membrane, it con- 
stitutes "what has been termed hcBmorrhagic pleurisy. This affection is gene* 
Tally fatal On dissection the blood is found intimately mixed with the serous 
effosion ; more rarely U is found partly fluid, and partly coagulated. 

Andral has recorded two Tery interesting cases of this latter description. 
In both instances the pleurisy came on very gradually and lasted many 
weeks before the fatal termination. Each case was characterised by complete 
lemission of the severer symptoms, and by fatal relapses. Upon dissection 
a considerable quantity of pure blood, partly liquid and partly coagulated, 
was found covering the inflamed pleura. No peculiar symptom accompanied 
these attacks, which could have indicated the nature of the efiusion. ( Clin. M^d^ 
Tol. ii. obs. 15 and 16.) It is probable that, in these and similar cases, the 
blood is effused only a short time prior to the fatal termination, and perhaps 
in the following manner : — Upon the fresh accessions of inflammation^ the 
newly organised and highly vascular false membranes, which are formed at 
the earlier part of the attack, become intensely congesteid. The newly formed 
Tessels are ruptured by the sudden distension of their coats, and pure blood 
escapes into the cavity of the pleura. This explanation is rendered probable 
by tiie ascertained fact, that the inner layers only of the false membrane are 
stained by the blood, while those immediately in contact with the pleura re- 
tain their usual consistence and colour. 

Hamorrhage into the pericardium. When blood is found extravasated into 
the pericardium, its source may generally be traced to the rupture of an aneu- 
rism of the aorta : the haemorrhage may also proceed from one of the cavities 
of the heart, in consequence of the penetration of its walls by some sharp 
pointed instrument 

Dr. Baillie in his Morbid Anatomy says, " Cases have occurred, though 
Tery rarely, in which a large quantity of blood has been accumulated in the 
cavity of the pericardiimi, but where no rupture could be discovered after the 
most diligent search, either in the heart itself, or in any of its vessels. This 
appears very wonderful, and not at all what any person would expect a priori. 
Two coi^ectures have occurred to me, to explain this phenomenon : first, that 
the bloodvessels on the surface of the heart have lost their compactness of 
tissue, so that the blood may have escaped by transudation. The other is, 
that the blood may have been poured out by the extremities of the small 
vessels, from their orifices having been to a very uncommon degree relaxed." 
Dr. Baillie refers to two cases of extravasation of blood into the cavity of the 
pericardium, in which the source of the blood could not, after the most careful 
examination, be discovered; and Dr. Carson has also detailed the particulars of 
% remarkably interesting case of this description. {Med^ Ckir, Rev. 1834.) 

We have also met with a case of this kind in a man who was brought into 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, faint and exhausted, and who quickly expired* 
A large qu&ntity of blood was found in the pericardium, but a very careful 
scrutiny did not detect whence the blood had escaped. 

It is probable that in sach cases the blood escapes by a sort of passive exhal- 
ation from the surfaces of the pericardium ; but it must be admitted, that the 
pathology of these rare cases is not well understood. The symptoms during 
life are those occasioned by loss of blood, combined with great precordial dis« 
tress, and the physical signs of fluid in the pericardium. 

Haemorrhage into the pericardium occasionally arises from intense inflam- 
mation of that membrane. Dr. Latham once found upon dissection the cavit/ 
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of tile pericardium filled inth pure and nnmixed blood, and its surflice estiretjr 
line^ with coagulable lymph, of which that portion which covered the heart 
itself was as red as the gills of a fish, and fVom its nnmeroos lineal elevations not 
imlike them in other respects. The hemorrhage, for such it really was, was 
considered to be owing to a secondary inflammation of the adventitions mem- 
brane. He offers the following explanation of the appearance of the Uood in 
the sac of the pericardium, and which has already been suggested in describing' 
htemorrhage into the pleura : When the fluid effused into the pericardium 
(after inflammation) has a tinge of blood, it denotes an inflammatory action 
still continued in, or imparted afiresh to, the newly formed and newly organised 
coagulable lymph. Newly formed and newly organised structures are very apt 
to pour forth blood upon any considerabfe §zcitement ; and under these cir- 
cumstances, are found loaded«^ith blood v^s^s. {Med, G€u:,vdL iii.) 

But hssmorrhage into the pkericardium, the consequence of severe inflamma- 
tiqfii of that membrane, is more particularly likely to occur in a scorbutic con- 
stitution. DnSeidlitz, the senior physician of the Naval Hospital at St Peters- 
burg, published a memoir on 'a peculiar kind of pericarditis, attended with, 
copious exudation of blood into the sac. (^Brit and For. Med. Rev, vol. i. p. 2S9.) 

In 1831 several sailors died suddenly at St Petersburg, whilst engaged at 
work ; others who were admitted into the hospital lived only for a short 
period. On the examination of their bodies it appeared that their death 
was owing to a severe inflammation of the pericardium joined to a copious 
exudation of a sanguineous fluid into the pericardial sac. On Dr. Seidlitz 
communicating these fkcts, and exhibiting some of the diseased hearts to bis 
colleagues, Dr. Crichton remarked, that the disease had been one of frequent 
occurrence amongst the troops. In February, 1832, the disorder appeared to 
have assumed an epidemic character. It is remarkable that the complaint 
was only to be met with between the months of February and September ; the 
period during which scorbutic forms of disease commonly prevail at St Peters- 
burg ; and it was usually associated with a transitory epidemic of a rheumatic 
nature. It is therefore probable that this singular malady was in reality rheu- 
matic pericarditis occurring in scorbutic constitutions. All these cases ex- 
hibited during life well marked symptoms of pericarditis terminating in effusion 
of fluid, but no peculiar symptom indicated the nature of the effusion. Some 
of these cases were complicated with pleurisy, which had also terminated in 
sanguineous effusion : the cause of the escape of the blood in these cases was 
probably not that which has been suggested in explaining the extravasation 
of blood in common pericarditis and pleurisy ; bat it here arose from the scor- 
butic diathesis. 

HcBmorrhage into the peritoneal cavity. The extravasation of blood into the 
sac of the peritoneum is rarely met with excepting upon the rupture of some 
large vessel in the abdomen. This accident may happen from the bursting of 
an aneurismal sac; from the laceration of some vessel by external violence; 
from the laceration of some viscus, as the liver, spleen, kidney, or intestines, by 
a blow or fall or other mechanical iigury, or from the rupture of the ovary or 
Fallopian tube in extra-uterine pregnancy. The symptoms occasioned by such 
extravasation, and the effects which ensue, are precisely similar to those de- 
scribed when treating of haemorrhage into the pleura. The abdominal organs 
are more tolerant of the presence of the effiis^ blood than the thoracic, and 
death does not so constantly result from this accident. Blood is also ^und 
«xtravasated into the peritoneum in some cases of peritonitis, particularly in 
that form of the disease which comes on after a repetition of the operation of 
paracentesis. The observations which were offered in explanation of the es- 
cape of blood in pleuritis are equally applicable to cases of peritonitis accom- 
panied by extravasation of blood. 

Hcemorrhages from mucous membranes. We have already entered very ftdly 
into the pathology of haemorrhages from mucous membranes. It is unne- 
cessary, therefore, to dilate upon this subject The mucous membranes afford 
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the most frequent and remarkable examples of constitutional hsemorrhages, 
boUi active and passive as well as yicarious. Symptomatic and sympathetic 
haemorrhages likewise occur ^om these membranes. And as the respiratory, 
alimentary, urinary, and genital organs, are traversed by canals lined with 
mucous membranes, so do the hsemorrhages from these surfaces constitute 
so. important series, which ]«f e shall proceed to describe as so many separate 
diseases. 



HiEMORRHAGE FROM THE NOSE, 
OR EPISTAXIS. 

Symptomatic of constitutional and local disease. — Active, — Passive, ^^ 

Vicarious, — Treatment 

Epistaxis (derived from 4x2, super, and (rrdfu, stillo), signifies a flowing of 
blood from one or both nostrils. Bleeding from the' nostrils is so conspicuous a 
phenomenon, that it can rarely take place without exciting observation. The 
blood may, however, escape from the posterior aperture of the nostrils into the 
pharynx, and be thence rejected through the mouth, aud is then liable to be mis- 
taken for hsemoptysis. At other times the blood received into the pharynx is 
nnconsciously swallowed, occasionally exciting nausea and vomiting, and 
simulating haematemesis, with the suspicion of disease of some of the chylo- 
poietic viscera. 

When blood flows Jfrom the external opening of the nostrils, we can gene- 
rally ascertain that the seat of the hemorrhage is the Schneiderian membrane. 
Epistaxis is certainly one of the most frequent and most harmless of heemorrhageSy 
occurring at all ages, from early cbildhood up to advanced old age : it happens 
to the most robust as well as the most delicate, and is most frequently a symptom 
of a particular state of constitution ; hence all that has been advanced in discus- 
cing constitutional haemorrhages, both as to the mode of escape of the blood, 
their pathology and treatment, applies in the great majority of cases of epistaxis. 
There may however exist particular lesions of the Schneiderian membrane and 
parts adjacent, which give rise to epistaxis. Like every other hsemorrhage 
which is entitled to be regarded as a symptom of constitutional disturbance, so 
^ we And epistaxis associated with very opposite conditions of the system. 
Sometimes it must be regarded as an active, at other times as a passive, haemor- 
rhage ; and all that has been stated, when describing these forms of haemorrhage^ 
applies to epistaxis. 

Epistaxis, as an active heemorrhage, is observed in robust and plethoric 
babits, most conunonly in the interval between puberty and old age : it is met 
with more frequently in men than women. The quantitv of blood lost upon 
these occasions varies from a few drops to several pmts: in the earlier 
periods of life the loss of blood is generally attended with great relief to the 
oonstitutional and local symptoms; but when this discharge is continued 
through the advanced periods of life, although the present relief may be as 
great as at earlier periods, still there is more reason to apprehend danger 
irom the continued tendency to cerebral congestion. 

In those who are constitutionally predisposed to active hsemori'hages, many 
-causes tend to bring on epistaxis ; thus, slight injuries about the nose ; violent 
exercise ; sudden increase of temperature of the atmosphere ; powerful emo- 
tions of mind ; continued study ; stimulating food ; irritation of the sensitive 
nerves of the nostrils by snuff, ammonia, or other volatile stimulants, which 
may cause sneezing ; fits of coughing ; depending position of the head ; wear- 
ing a tight cravat, or waistband, &c. But epistaxis often happens when we 
cannot trace it to the operation of any of these exciting causes : the individual 
is made aware of its approach by various premonitory symptoms : sometimes 
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a sense of Ailness, heat, tingling or itching, -within the nostrils, or weight o^er 
the brow ; pain in the forehead ; headach ; heat of head ; giddiness ; noise in 
Che ears, or some morbid state of vision, arc felt The flow of blood appears 
and continues for a certain time, with considerable relief to the local symp- 
toms. The haemorrhage at last ceases, bnt is easily renewed if the person 
does not adopt precantions to keep the circulation quiet for some time after- 
wards. ^ 

Epistaxis is likewise met with as a passive hiemorrhage : in this form it 
occurs most frequently in delicate children and young persons about the age 
of puberty, and sometimes to a most alarming extent: it also happens in 
persons of all ages, labouring under cachexia : it is an occasional symptom in 
fevers, particularly in those forms accompanied with typhoid phenomena, and 
in those diseases where it is known that the blood is greatly deteriorated, as 
in scorbutus and purpura. When epistaxis occurs as a passive hemorrhage, it 
is not usually preceded by any marked premonitory symptoms; the blood 
suddenly pours forth from the nostrils, in large quantities, without any as- 
signable exciting cause ; and in young children, of delicate constitutions, in 
the upper classes of society, it may induce dangerous and almost fatal syncope 
before the haemorrhage can be arrested. When it occurs in the cacheetie 
the flow of blood is seldom so rapid, but the oozing often continues fbr a 
longer time, sometimes for several days in succession. In either case we may 
remark an aggravation of constitutional depression, and an increased ten- 
dency to a repetition of this unfavourable symptom. The quantity of blood 
lost by this form of epistaxis is generally considerable, often to the extent of 
many pounds; and cases are recorded, where the amount lost is hardlj 
credible. 

Epistaxis sometimes appears as a vicarious haemorrhage, as, fi>r example 
npon the suppression of the catamenia or haemorrhoidal flux, and continues as 
long as either of them is suspended. Indeed, epistaxis is not often met witii 
in the female, after the period of puberty, unless the menstrual discharge is 
scanty, or accidentally suppressed. 

Epistaxis, like other haemorrhages, may be the consequence of a morbid 
condition of the bleeding part ; thus, the Schneiderian membrane may be 
pretematurally delicate, vascular, and sensitive, so that very slight injuries, as 
the insertion of the finger into the nostril, blowing the nose, or sneezing, may 
rupture that membrane, and induce a considerable flow of blood. Inflammation 
of this membrane in conmion catarrh, or in that which accompanies some of 
the eruptive fevers, may give rise to epistaxis ; or the presence of polypi in the 
nostrils, or disease of some of the bones of the nose, may excite undue vas- 
cularity of these parts, and give rise to epistaxis. 

Treatment When bleeding from the nostrils occurs with those symptoms 
which indicate it to be a constitutional haemorrhage of either the active or 
passive form, it must be treated on the principles which have already been 
pointed out, when constitutional haemorrhages were ftilly considered. 

In those cases, where it is thought advisable to restrain the flow of blood, 
an erect posture, the application of cold about the head, nose, and neck, with 
pressure on the bleeding sur&ce, will be found the most effectual means of 
controlling the haemorrhage. Pressure may be accomplished in two ways» 
Direct compression may be made by passing a long piece of catgut, or other 
convenient flexible director, from the anterior aperture of the nostrils, whence 
the haemorrhage issues, so far into the pharynx, that, by the aid of a pair of 
forceps, its extremity may be drawn into the mouth. To this director, a piece 
of cotton or lint is to be attached, of sufficient thickness to press against the 
walls of the nostril, when it is retracted from the pharynx : this being done, 
the director is to be separated from the lint or cotton, which is allowed to re- 
main in the nostril, until further means shall have had the effect of suppressing 
the hacmorrhagic tendency. Such is the method generally recommended by 
surgical writers ; but the irritation excited, when an attempt is made to put it 
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in practice, and, when effected, the aversion expressed by patients to its en- 
durance, are so great, that whatever the danger may be, they will rarely 
sabmit. to it, or suffer its continuance for a sufficient length of time ; and it 
mnst be acknowledged, that there is some hazard that its removal may prove 
a fresh cause of excitement {Cyc. of Prac. Med, art Epistaxis.) A 
great surgical authority (Mr. Abernethy) used to tell his pupils with his ac- 
customed humour, that he knew that such a method could be adopted, for he 
had seen it done ; but that whenever he had tried to do it, he always failed, 
finding an obstacle in the excessive irritation produced in the muscles of the 
pharynx : but the same eminent surgeon has observed, that he had never seen 
an instance of epistaxis, which could not be suppressed (and he had seen a 
great many instances) by the introduction of a cylindrical plug of lint 
through the anterior nares, made sufficiently large to fill the tubular part of 
the nostril, being first wetted and wound round a probe, so as to give it the 
form of a bougie, long enough to allow it to be passed along the floor of the 
-nose, from the anterior to the posterior aperture, but not into the throat, the 
probe being withdrawn when the lint has been thus disposed of. This plug 
should be allowed to remain in three or four days, while the proper means 
are taken to remove the causes of the hemorrhage. 

When this method of compression is very unpleasant to the patient, or when 
it cannot be effectually accomplished, some cooling and astringent fluid may 
be injected into the nostrils ; either vinegar and water, the diluted solution of 
the acetate of lead, a weak solution of alum, sulphate of zinc or copper. Some- 
times a very finely levigated astringent powder blown into the nostrils through 
a quill, or other small tube, will cause die blood to coagulate, and thus arrest 
ihe hsemorrhage. Powdered alum, powder of galls, and sinular substances have 
been employed for this purpose ; but unfortunately their presence sometimes 
excites sneezing and considerable irritation of the Schneiderian membrane, 
thus displacing the coagulum, and the hsemorrhage is renewed. 

An instance of the successful use of the powder of gum acacia blown into 
the nostril in a case of epistaxis, which had continued for two days, and had 
resisted the other means generally adopted, has been reported in the Medical 
Jtepository, voL xxvii. extracted from Hufelan^s Journal, As this substance 
is not only free from the objection we have mentioned to astringent powders, 
but congenial to the sensibility of liie Schneiderian membrane, and probably 
produces its good effect simply by increasing the tenacity and the adhesive 
quality of the blood on its issue from the bleeding surface, it may in some cases 
be an eligible application. The arrest of the hsemorrhage may often be acce- 
lerated by resorting to the use of those remedies which act by revulsion ; thus, 
hot stimulating peduluvia, mustard cataplasms to the calves of the legs or soles 
of the feet, or a powerful stimulating purgative, as a large dose of oil of tur- 
pentine, wiU be found useful. Purgatives, indeed, are most efficacious in con- 
trolling epistaxis, whether of the active or passive forms. 

The principles which are to guide the practitioner in his attempts to prevent 
the return of constitutional haemorrhages from the nostrils, have already been 
explained. In those cases of passive epistaxis occurring in delicate children 
and young persons of precocious intellect, great advantage will be derived 
from shaving the head, or keeping the hair cut close ; from a residence at the 
seaside, and bathing in the open sea; fi*om cold shower baths, and cold 
bathing of the head and neck every morning ; from gentle exercise in an open 
carriage, and from those various remedies which conduce to strengthen the 
constitution. When epistaxis is vicarious of menstruation, or of the hsemor- 
rhoidal flux, it is desirable to resort to those methods of restoring the natural 
or habitual discharges, which have already been recommended. 

When this form of hsemorrhage frequently recurs, in consequence of the 
delicacy of the Schneiderian membrane, it is advisable to protect it by anoint- 
ing it daily with some simple ointment. If this membrane, or its subjacent 
Ixmes be inflamed, the applicadon of leeches externally about the nose, or at 
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the eBtnaoe of the nostrils, iriil often prerent a reenmnce of epistsxis. If a 
polypus, or other cause of irritation, exist within either nostril, exciting coa-* 
gestwa and nasal hamorrhage, it should be renurred by surgical Cfpsntifoa. 
without delay. 



HAEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS, 
OK HEMOPTYSIS. 

Definition, — General deaeripHon, — Soitrcea from which the Uood may istue. '•^ 
Puhnonary leHons induced by heantmiyeia, — Puhnonary apoplexy, — Canaee 
of hatmoptyeie. — Active constitntional heemoptyeie — ite aymptome and treatment 
-^ PoMiVe eonetitntional hamoptyeie and ite treatment — Viearione heemoptyeie 
and ite treatment — Heemoptyeie induced by pulmonary dieeaeee, eymptome 
and treatment-^ by cardiac dieeaeee, eymptome and treatment -^Heemop" 
tyeie reeultingfixm obetruction m ike abdominal circulation. 

This word, derived from oI/mx, blood, and irr^is^ spitting, strictly signifies the 
rejection of blood from the mouth, without reference to the source whence it 
may be derived, whether it pass upwards throueh the trachea and larynx, or 
through the OBSophagus and pharynx, or be simply poured forth from the 
membrane of the mouth itself; but in the present day, pathologists are in the 
habit of employing it, in a restricted sense, to signify the expectoration of 
blood from the lungs and air-tubes. 

It is then necessary to bear in mind, in every case where blood is rgected 
from the mouth, that its source may be either from the mucous membrane of 
the mouth itself, from the pharynx, from the stomach, from the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchial tubes, or from the vesicular structure of the lungs ; but that 
under the term Hcanoptysis are comprised hemorrhages from the respiratory 
organs only. 

The respiratory organs are peculiarly predisposed to haemorrhage, which will 
not appeal surprising, when it is recollected how extensive a surface the mucous 
membrane of Uie bronchial tubes offers for exhalation, and how abundantly the 
lungs are supplied with blood ; so that any cause which obstructs the free 
passage of the blood through the minuter branches of the pulmonary vessels, 
readily produces extreme congestion of the lungs, exhalation of blood, and ul- 
timately hsmoptysis. Although the extravasation of blood, in any quantity 
within the bronchi or vesicles of the lungs, is almost sure to be succeeded by 
haemoptysis, still this symptom is by no means constantly present, when smaller 
quantities are extravasated into the minuter structure of the lungs ; as in that 
form of pulmonary heemorrhage, called pvhnonary apoplexy. 

It would thus appear that haemoptysis is an insufficient term to designate 
every form of haemorrhage from the respiratory tubes; but as it is consecrated 
by long usage, it has been thought better here to point out this objection to its 
universal application to haemorrhages from the air*tubes, rather than introduce 
any new word of doubtful acceptation. 

Although no period of life can be regarded as exempt from haemorrhage 
from the respiratory organs, still it is certain that haemoptysis occurs most fre- 
quently in the interval between the ages of fifteen and thirty -five — ^the period 
when tubercular phthisis manifests itself, and active congestion of the lungs 
eiving rise to exhalations of blood may be expected. But the aged and the 
in&nt are by no means exempt from pulmonary haemorrhage. 'When it 
occurs in the former, it is most commonly connected with disease of the heart ; 
and M. Billard has pointed out the existence of pulmonary apoplexy in infants 
only a few d^ys old. We have also, upon two or three occasions, detected the 
existence of this form of pulmonary haemorrhage in the bodies of infants at the 
Hopital des Enfans trouvcs at Paris. It is also probable that pulmonaijr 
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Lsmoirhage may ooeor much oftener in children than pathologists suppose, as 
chiidren invariably swallov the expectorated secretions. 

It has been stated that the blood in hssmoptysis may arise from other sources 
than the respiratory organs. It is not uncommon to meet with indiTiduals who, 
having observed streaks or spots of blood intermixed with their saliva, imagine 
that they have been attacked by hemoptysis. It is generally easy to discover 
whether or not the blood comes from the mouth itself, by an attentive examin- 
ation of the different parts of that cavity ; besides, the blood is generally scanty 
in qoantity, of a scarlet colour, quite fluid, and unmixed with air, which may 
generally be observed in that which comes from the respiratory tubes. The 
escape of blood from the posterior opening of the nostnls into the pharynx, 
and afterwards into the mouth, may be distinguished from that which passes 
upwards from the lungs. When the heemorrhage is abundant blood is sure to 
escape also from the anterior opening of the nostrils, and thus there is little 
doabt as to its origin ; when the quantity is small, and flows backwards only, 
after resting some time on the velum palati, it is rejected from the mouth dark, 
coagulated, and unmixed with air ; besides, shortly before or after this kind of 
spitting of blood, the mucus which comes from the nostrils will be observed to 
be tinged. The blood, which is rejected by heemoptysis, varies much in quantity 
in its physical characters, and in the length of time it may continue to flow. 

The quantity of blood lost by haemoptysis is sometimes so great, amounting 
in some instances to several pints, that it is surprising a fatal result is not im- 
mediately produced ; nevertheless, cases occur where similar quantities are lost 
several times, and it is not until long afterwards that incurable disorganisation 
of the lungs manifests itself; and indeed, in some rare cases, the individual after 
the cessation of the haemoptysis continues in the enjoyment of good health. 
( Andral, Clin. Med,, voL ii. p. 179.) At other times the quantity is less con- 
siderable ; the person expectorates a mouthful every now and then, after which 
the haemorrhage entirely disappears : it is, however, to be regarded with alarm, 
as an index of deep-seated and incurable mischief in the lungs. Lastly, the 
expectorated mucus may be merely tinged, or streaks of blo^ may be seen 
mixed with it ; in either case, serious lesions of the heart or lungs may be sus- 
pected. From the foregoing observations it is clear, that the quantity of blood 
lost by haemoptysis is no index of the extent of thoracic disease, nor of the de- 
gree of danger in any particular case. It is desirable that the physical cha- 
racters of expectorated blood should be known, as this knowledge sometimes 
assists the practitioner in forming a diagnosis, whence the blood has been 
poured forth. If the quantity be very large, it is generally of a bright scarlet 
colour, mostly fluid, although some coagula are generally observed mixed with 
it, and the upper surface of the ejected blood received into a basin appears 
frothy. When the blood is brought up in smaller quantities, as a mouthful at 
a time, it is generally of a bright colour, partly fluid and partly coagulated, 
but mixed with few or no bubbles of air : when the quantity of pure blood is 
still less, and is expectorated by coughing, it is generally coagulated, rather 
dark, and moulded into the form of the bronchial tubes. When tbe haemop- 
tysis consists in the expectoration of mucus more or less intimately imbued 
with blood, it is generally of a very florid red, minute air bubbles are dissem- 
inated through it, and the secretion is viscid. In such cases we may predict 
that the blood is exhaled ftom the minuter ramifications of the bronchi, or from 
the air vesicles themselves. The appearances of the expectorated blood will 
however vary, depending a good deal upon the length of time it has remained 
in the bronchi before it has been expectorated, and still more upon the time 
which has elapsed fVom the actual haemoptysis, and the period when the blood 
is presented for inspection. It is evident, therefore, that much caution is re- 
quisite in judging upon the physical characters of the blood, although in some 
cases they may render great assistance in forming the diagnosis of the source 
of the haemorrhage. 

The duration of an attack of haemoptysis is also liable to considerable va- 
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riatioii: some individuals are saddenly seized with a profuse discfaarge of 
blood, which gradually subsides and entirely disappears in the coarse of twdLre 
or twenty-four hours. Others expectorate a smidler quantity of blood every 
morning for several days successively $ the haemoptysis subsides and recurs in 
a similar manner after some weeks or months. Where the quantity expec- 
torated daily is small, or where the hasmoptysis consists in the expectoration of 
blood intimately blended with mucus, the attack may last for one or two 
weeks, then cease, and again recur in a similar manner. The cessation may 
be the result of the treatment adopted, and the recurrence may be traced to 
flome imprudence on the part of the patient ; but the greater number of in- 
dividuals who are attacked with haemoptysis, have a recurrence of it It is 
Tery rare that in a first attack, however alarming, the hiemorrhage proves 
£ittal ; when death follows such an accident, it may be, as in the case of any 
othei: hmmorrhage, from exhaustion by syncope, or ihe quantity of blood 
ponrad forth may so obstruct the bronchial tubes as to produce asphyxia. 

The sources from which the blood nmy issue in haemoptysis (according to 
the definidoa of the term we have given), appear to be the three following :— 
1. The larynx and trachea ; 2. The bronchial tubes ; 3. The vesicular stractore 
«f the lungs. 

Haemoptysis, arising from laryngeal or tracheal haemorrhage, is of very nre 
oocmrrence ; when it does happen, the blood may escape by exhalation from 
the lining membrane as in other parts, or from the mucous membrane. In 
consequence of ulceration exposing some subjacent vessel, or frt>m the rupture 
of an anenrismal sac into the larynx or trachea. Chomel, one of the most 
able writers on haemorrhage, has stated that laryngeal and tracheal haemop- 
tysis have been admitted rather frt>m analogy, than established by any precise 
observations. ^ It has been thought," he adds, " that in those cases where 
patients have rejected a few frothy bloody sputa, preceded by tickUng and 
beat in the larynx or trachea, and without dyspnoea, or other distressing sens- 
ations within the chest, it was rational to suppose the haemorrhage took jflaoe 
from thesQ parts of the respiratory organs ; and it has been also thought, that 
if alter such an haemoptysis no symptoms of phthisis have supervened, this cir- 
cumstance tended to confirm the opinion that the blood was not exhaled from 
the bronchial tubes. We can only admit this variety with doubt and reserv- 
ation." ilHcL de Med, art Rsmofttsis.) If a scanty exhalation of blood do 
•ometimes take place from the larynx and trachea, it will be in those persons 
whose professions require a violent and prolonged exercise of the vocal organs; 
Buch as singers, actors, and public speakers. That haemoptysis may sometimes, 
however, lake place in consequence of ulceration in these parts, there is no 
doubt ; an interestiog example has been published by Ihr. Watson. {Med, Gax, 
ToLiii p. 156.) 

Haemoptysis may also arise from the rapture of an aneurismal sac into the 
larynx or trachea ; in such cases, previous to the occurrence of the haemop- 
tysis, unequivocal signs of this lesion, and all the distressing symptoms of coi^ 
■tinued pressure on the larynx or trachea, are observed. It appears needless to 
advert farther to this source of haemoptysis, because the hsemorrhage is so 
audden and copious, that death almost immediately foUows. 

The bronclual tubes are by far the most frequent source of haemoptysii, 
and the mode in which the blood escapes is by exhalation. Formerly, when 
it was generally believed that haemoptysis only arose from a ruptured blood- 
vessel in the lungs, cases of recovery from haemoptysis must have excited 
great surprise ; but repeated observations have recently shown, that in many 
individuals who have died from profuse haemoptysis, there is no physioiu 
lesion in the lungs beyond the presence of tubercles in different stages of de- 
velopment The mucous membrane in these cases presents no other ap- 
pearances than are observed ia simple bronchitis ; indeed, sometimes the 
bronchial membrane is found pale or only slightly stained. Andral has re- 
otHrded a case of fatal haemoptysis, where the parenchyma of the longs was 
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perfectly heallJiy, where no tubercles were present, and where a simple ex- 
halation of blood from the bronchial mucous membrane appeared to be the 
sole cause of death* 

When blood is thus poured out into the bronchial tubes, it gives rise to many 
distressing symptoms:—- Aggravated dyspnoea, a sense of a fluid bubbling or 
gargling in the chest, which excites cough, and thus accomplishes the expulsion 
of the blood from the bronchi. When the blood is poured forth rapidly and 
abundantly into the bronchial tubes, it necessarily causes great obstruction to 
respiration. The person suffers great distress and a sense of impending suffo- 
cation ; all the auxiliary muscles of expiration are called into action ; they 
contract spasmodically ; the lungs are forcibly compressed in every direction ; 
and the blood is expelled from the bronchi into the trachea, larynx, pharynx, 
sad mouth, whence, as well as from the nostrils, it escapes in jets. <rhe irrita- 
tion of the blood in the pharynx excites nausea and vomiting ; so that upon 
examination the rejected blood is found mixed with the contents of the stomach, 
fmd thus often arises some difficulty in forming a diagnosis between haemop- 
tysis and hsematemesis : this difficulty, however, is considerably lessened by 
<tiie physical signs of disorganisation of the lungs being readily detected by 
aoscultation. Other distinguishing signs will be enumerated when the subject 
of hssmatemesis is considered. 

When blood is exhaled into the bronchi in smaller quantity, it often excites 
but little irritation, and escapes readily through the larynx into the mouth, 
hardly producing cough. When, however, the extravasated blood is more or 
Isas intimately blended with mucus, it generally produces more irritation, and 
IS ofken expectorated by coughing with considerable effort 

When the extravasation of blood takes place from the smaller bronchial 
tabes, it sometimes happens that the blood stagnates and coagulates in tbem ; 
and the consequence is, that some of the lobules of the lungs have a dark 
brown cr black colour. Andral states his belief, that this is the most common 
digin of that peculiar lesion of the lungs, which has been designated pulmon- 
ary ap<9lexy by Laennec. In such cases there are found at various parts of 
the lungs several hard dark masses, more or less exactly circumscribed. They 
are found almost exclusively, he thinks, in individuals who have died during 
hsemoptysis ; nevertheless, he has found similar lesions in the lungs of those 
-who have never had haemoptysis. He is &r from regarding the situations of 
these apoplectic effusions as the only parts whence the haemorrhage has taken 
place : they are but accidental lesions, which depend upon the stagnation and 
coagulation of the effused blood in some of the smaller bronchial tubes, the 
haemorrhage which gives rise to the haemoptysis taking its origm from a much 
more extended surface of the mucous membrane. (^Anat Path. vol. iil. 
p. 488.) This view of the mode in which these collections of blood are formed 
in some few lobules of the lungs, is very similar to that adopted by Dr. Watson, 
vho thinks it probable that £e seat of the effusion is (sometimes at least) in 
the larger branches of the air-tubes, and that the blood is forced into certain 
of the pulmonary lobules by the convulsive efforts to respire ; and that they 
thus become so completely crammed with blood, as to preclude any subse- 
quent admission of air, and to present the appearances of pulmonary apoplexy. 
(^Med. Gaz, voL ix. p. 656.) 

The observations of Andral, and the interesting case of haemorrhage from 
an ulcerated lingual artery, recorded by Dr. Watson, prove that, when blood is 
eflEused into the bronchial tubes, it may gravitate and coagulate in the vesicular 
structure, giving rise to those hard dark masses which are commonly de- 
scribed as pulmonary apoplexy. But the writer has, for many years, directed 
bis attention to this pathological condition of the lungs ; and although his field 
of observation has been extensive, still he has never been able to meet with a 
case of pulmonary apoplexy, where he could satisfy himself that this particular 
lesion was produced in the manner described by Dr. Watson. In the nume- 
2008 cases of pulmonary apoplexy which have fallen under his observation, the 
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blood has appeared to hare been eztrayasated where it is fbood ooagolated ; 
and so far from the minority of such indiyiduals haying died from hsmop- 
tysis, as remarked by Andral, many have not had that symptom at fdl, or only 
in a very slight degree. 

Another bat rare form of bronchial lunmorrhage arises from the ulceration 
of the mucous membrane and perforation of the coats of some sul»jacent pi4* 
monary bloodvessel Dr. Carswell has recorded and delineated a case of this 
kind, where scrofiilous ulceration made its way through a large bronchus, and 
perforated a contiguous branch of the pulmonary artery. Through this direct 
communication the blood escaped so abundantly, that the case proved £ELtal in 
less than a quarter of an hour. The sac of an aneurism of the thoracic aorta 
will sometimes compress and cause the absorption of the walls of a bronchial 
tube ; at length the blood bursts into the bronchus, and the profbse hemoptysis 
proves rapijly fatal. 

The source of the hemorrhage in hemoptysis may be the vesicular struo* 
ture of the lungs. A sanguineous exhalation into the pulmonary parenchyma 
is much more frequent than is generally supposed ; and, no doubt, many per- 
sons die with this lesion of the lungs without its having been suspected, be* 
oause it is not always accompanied by hemoptysis. Tms kind of pulmonary 
hemorrhage has not been so long known to patholog^s as the former : it was 
first accurately described by Laennec, under tiie name of Pulmonary Apoplexy. 
The extravasated blood is found coagulated, blocking up the vesicular struc- 
ture of a certain number.of lobules of the lungs : these masses are hard, dark, 
and generally circumscribed : their section presents a dark granular sur&ce, 
almost like a piece of damson cheese : upon scraping the suHhce the blood is 
removed, and the parenchyma of the lung becomes very visible : sometimes the 
surrounding tissue is unaffected ; at other times fluid blood is found in the 
adjoining smaller ramifications of the bronchi. Sometimes the extravasated 
blood is not confined to the smaller bronchi and the air-cells of certain lobules ; 
but these latter are ruptured ; the blood then escapes into the interlobular eel* 
lular tissue ; the parenchyma of the lung is broken down by the extravasated 
blood, which collects in clots in a cavity hollowed out of the substance of the 
lung. This, says Andral, is a true pulmonary apoplexy, very different from 
the former, where the blood is merely extravasated and coagulated in the 
bronchi and air-cells: in this latter lesion the pulmonary tissue is actually 
lacerated by the effused blood, just as the medullary substance b in cerebral 
apoplexy." (^Op,ciL voLiii. p. 511.) The extravasation is sometimes so 
considerable, tiiat the structure of one lobe or more of a lung may be almost 
obliterated and reduced to a sort of pulp, consisting of liqu^ and coagulated 
blood. The extravasated blood may not only lacerate the substance of the 
lung, but also the pleura, into the sac of which it escapes in considerable 
quantities. Andral has recorded an instance of this kind, where a phthisical 
patient was seised with aggravated dyspnoea, bloody sputa, witii the physical 
signs of pleurisy of the idt side. After death the lower lobe of the left lung 
was found lacerated by the extravasation of blood, which had made its way 
mto the pleura, and excited pleurisy. (Clin, Med, voL ii. p. 167.) When the 
pulmonary' apoplexy is of small extent, it is not followed by immediate death c 
the individuid may survive days and weeks. M. Bouillaud has recorded a case 
where a mass of pulmonary apoplexy was surrounded by a well organised cyst, 
of which the internal surface was probably destined to accomplish the absorpo 
Hon of the extravasated blood. (^ArcKde Med, Nov. 1826.) It would seem that, 
in this case, the same series of processes was about to be performed around 
this mass of extravasated blood, as pathologists have so often observed taking 
place after cerebral apoplexy. 

Causes, The causes of heemorrhage from the respiratory organs are some- 
times general and constitutional ; in other cases purely local and physical. 
Constitutional hemoptysis is in some instances of an active, in others of a 
passive nature ; or it may be merely vicarious of other natural or habituaL 
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littmocrhAges. HsBmoptysis from local causes sometimes arises from ptiysical 
lesions of the sabstance of the longs themselves, or is connected with diseases 
of other important organs, especially of the heart, and occasionally of ihe hurger 
abdominal viscera. 

Hasmoptysis, appearing as an aotlve oonsUtational haemorrhage, independent 
of any discoveraUo alteration of texture, either in the nracons membrane of 
the bronchial tabes, or in any other part capable of inflnencing the capillary^ 
drcniation of that membrane, is ceitainly of very rare occurrence. Thoao 
-who have pud most attention to this subject haye met with but few inataaoea 
of it. It would seem that, whenever the constitution is in a state fitvourable 
to luemorrhage, an effort is made to get rid of the superabundant drcu* 
lating flui4 through some other mediom, as the nostrils, the stomach, intes- 
tines, or uterus. Although the presence of effused blood in the branchial 
tubes is productive of alarming symptoms, and is so often followed by &tal 
results, nevertheless in those cases of vicarious menstruation 'through tiie 
lungs, the effused blood is expectorated again and again without permanent 
injury of their parenchyma. Chomel states, that a good many persons are to 
be met with who have had one or two attacks of hemoptysis in the course <^ 
their lives, but who have notwithstanding reached an advanced age. {Diet 
de Med, art HiBMOPTTSis.) Andral also admits the occasional occurrence of 
constitutional hssmoptysis, and states that, in some individuals, it is not ac- 
companied by more serious symptoms than a simple epistaxis. (^CUn. M&L 
voL ii. p. 178.) Though the existence of hemoptysis as an active const!* 
tational hfemorrhage is established by recorded cases, we are still disposed U> 
think that, in the greater number of supposed instances of spontaneous con* 
stitutional hsmoptysis, there exists a latent physical lesion, which will sooner 
or later manifest itself by more certain symptoms. 

When this form of hsranoptysis does occur, the constitution of the individuals 
corresponds with the description given of those predisposed to active hsemor- 
rhages, while the general symptoms do not materially differ from those ob- 
served in similar hiemorrhages from other parts. Those local symptoms which 
have been enumerated as preceding active hemorrhages, will be observed in 
reference to the lungs. A sensation of dyspnoea, constriction across the chest, 
more or less pain, or sense of heat beneath the sternum, or irritation in the 
trachea or bronchial tubes, generally precede the expectoration of florid blood. 
The presence dT the extravasated blood in the bronchial tubes produces an 
aggravation of dyspnea, exciting frequent cough, a sense of gurgling or ebul- 
lition being, at the same time, felt in the chest, resulting from the passage of 
the inspired and expired air through the fluid blood in the bronchi Ausculta- 
tion generally detects the existence of that peculiar sound, technically called 
large crepitation, uk various parts of the chest These local symptoms continue 
nntil all tiie extravasated blood is expectorated. 

When hemoptysis occurs as an active hemorrhage, the further exhalation 
of blood is arrested, both by the effect of actual loss of blood on the heart's 
action, and also by the shock to the nervous system, from the alarm of the 
patient upon viewing the gush of blood from the mouth, the hemoptysis thus 
relieving the peculiar state of constitution on which it depends. 

Treatment As we have endeavoured to show that hemoptysis is to be re- 
garded as a symptom of different pathological condition of tiie whole system,^ 
or of particuhtr parts* it is evident that it requires great modifications in its 
treatment. On this account it will be preferable to point out the treatment ap- 
plieable to each form of hemoptysis after describing its history. Although 
every active hemorrhage may, to a certain extent, be regarded as a salutary 
effort of nature, and as tending to promote its own cure, still the extravasation 
of blood into the bronchial tubes is accompanied with such urgent symptoms, 
that the practitioner, upon its first appearance, is naturally most anxious to 
arrest further hemorrhage. The plan of treatment, alcsady recommended fat 
active faemorrlu^es in general, may be adopted in cases of hemoptysis of an 
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aetiTe character. After the hemorrhage is arrested, too mach caation can- 
not he adopted in exercising ^e organs of respiration; and it may be necessary 
to repress the tendency to plethora by repeated bloodlettings. For a ooifc- 
aiderable period after the cessation of the haemorrhage, the greatest care is ne« 
cessary on the part of the patient. 

Passiye constitntionai hsmoptysis is of more rare occurrence than the actire 
Ibrm, and is only met with as a symptom in purpura, scorbutus, and perhaps 
flome petechial fevers. The treatment principally consists in that adapted to 
the disease of which the haemoptysis is ao accidental symptom. It is in this 
kind of passive hsBmorrhage that bloodletting is sometimes desirable, ss the 
loss of blood by venesection is a much less serious evil than its exhalation into 
the parenchyma of the lungs ; neither is it inconsistent with sound pathology 
to administer tonics and nutritious diet at the same time that we employ 
moderate depletion ; for, while we attempt to improve the supposed deterio* 
rated quality of the blood, wc also diminish the quantity of the circulating 
flnid, and thus repress the tendency to its escape from the vessels. 

Hflemoptysis not unfrequently appears as a vicarious secretion, supplying 
the place of some suppressed periodical or habitual discharge. Thus in 
females, particularly among the lower classes, in whom disordered uterine 
functions are often long neglected, upon the suppression of the catamenia 
from cold or other cause, an occasional, and sometimes a periodical, hffim<^ 
ijaia is observed. Perhaps, after the physical Ijisions of tiie lungs, and heart; 
tills is the most common cause of hemoptysis. In some cases of vicarious 
hemoptysis, we find it anticipating the usual menstrual period, and ceasing 
when the natural flux is established. In other cases the hsemoptysis altogether 
supersedes the catamenia for a great length of time, and establishing itself into 
a function almost necessary to the health of the individuaL More commonly, 
however, the periodical hemoptysis is supplemental of deficient or arrested 
menstruation. In these cases the individual suffers all the usual symptoms of 
constitutional disturbance preceding natural menstruation, when, after a few 
days, instead of the catamenia, pulmonary hemorrhage makes its appearance, 
by which a degree of uneasiness in the chest is relieved. This state of things 
may continue for several years with much less detriment to the lungs and to 
the general health than might be anticipated The treatment of this form cf 
hemoptysis consists in the employment of those means which will strengthen 
the general health, and solicit the return of the menstrual discharge. They 
consist principally in the occasional application of a few leeches about the 
Tulva or anus ; the employment of pediluvia ; the hip-bath, and the internal 
administration of emmenagogues. When hemoptysis occurs as supplemental 
of an habitual hamiorrhoidal discharge, its consequences are much more pre« 
judicial, than hemoptysis vicarious of menstruation. Laennec supposed that 
the former was more likely to be productive of pulmonary apoplexy, while 
tiie latter was generally a simple bronchial hemorrhage. This form of he- 
moptysis is certainly a rare disorder, for out of 20,000 patients which have 
come under our observation, during the last four years, we have only met 
with one instance of it This individual had long suffered from hemorrhoids, 
and upon their suppression, he was attacked with hemoptysis, which en- 
tirely disappeared on the return of the habitual discharge. In such cases the 
tendency to further hemoptysis should be repressed by those means, which 
have been recommended in the treatment of active constitutional hemor« 
rhages, and then every effort made to encourage a return of the hemorrhoidal 
discharge. Occasional local depletion about the anus should be adopted, to 
supply the want of the accustomed discharge. 

Hemoptysis arising from local and physical causes may be symptomatic, 
or the result of pathological conditions of the lungs themselves, and which 
may be comprised under the two following heads: — 1. The existence of 
tubercles in the lungs ; 2. Inflammation of the bronchial tubes, or the paren* 
ehyma of the lungs. 
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Unqaestionably the physical lesion with vhich hsmoptysis is most fre- 
quently associated, is the development of tubercles in the lungs. This faot is 
admitted by the best pathologists of the present day ; but they are not all 
agreed in regarding the tubercles as the cause of the hsemoptysis ; on the. 
contrary, some have supposed, that in certain cases the hsemorrhage from the 
hmgs has been the cause of the appearance of the tubercles. Andral has been 
eited as supporting this view of the question ; but it seems to us, that this 
author's opinion has been misunderstood. Although he relates a case, where 
it appeared to him that the tubercles were altogether dependent on the ex- 
travasation of blood, still he informs us, that of persons who die of phthisis, 
one half do not expectorate blood until the tubercles have given unequivocal 
piKKxCs of their existence; and that another sixth never spit blood at all, 
throoghout the whole course of the disease, while in one third only does the 
hsemoptysis precede and appear to be the starting point of the development of 
die tubercles. (C/tn. Med, vol. ii. p. 181.) Andral thus establishes, by the re- 
sults of his own clinical observations, the very opposite opinion to that as- 
rigned to him by Dr. Law. {Cyc, Pract M^. art. HjBMOPTTSia) Laennec 
18 of opinion, that the formation of tubercles precedes the haemoptysis ; and 
though this may be the first symptom of disease which alarms the patient, and 
induces him to seek medical assistance, yet if the chest be examined before 
its appearance, the physical signs of the existence of tubercles m tiie lungs 
will be detected. 

Andral considers that these affections are so constantly associated together, 
that of aU those persons who at some period of their lives have had hiemop- 
tysis, only one fiSfth are exempt from the development of tubercles in the 
Inngs. The opinion of Louis on this point is still more strong. He states, 
that for the space of three years he inquired of every patient who came 
before him, whether they had ever suffered from hssmoptysis, and he found 
that none but phthisical patients replied in the affirmative, excepting a few 
who had suffered from violence to the thoracic organs, or women liStouring 
under amenorrhcea. He therefore thinks, that at whatever period haemoptysis 
may occur (with the exception of the above mentioned cases), it renders the 
existence of tubercles in tiie lungs highly probable. In only one fifth of the 
eases of Louis, the haemoptysis preceded the cough and expectoration, so that 
the exhalation of the blood is rather to be regarded as the result than the 
cause of the tubercular infiltration. (^Sur la Pkihisie, p. 193. 204.) We may, 
perhaps, ascribe the frequency of haemoptysis, in the early stage of phthisis^ 
to the obstruction of the pulmonary circulation, caused by the extensive de** 
▼elopment of tubercles in the parenchyma of the lungs. This obstruction may 
give rise to the haemorrhage in two ways ; it may either compel an increased 
energy of the right ventricle, whereby the blood is thrown with undue force 
into the pulmonary vessels, and thus induce haemorrhage, or, the tubercles ob* 
Hterating a considerable portion of the pulmonary parenchyma, there is tio 
longer a just proportion between the quantity of blood circulating through the 
hmgs and the capillaries of those organs, and thus a relative plethora is in- 
duced, and escape of blood in the bronchial tubes is the consequence. This 
accident is much more likely to occur, when the development of tubercles has 
been very rapid, and there has not been time for the heart to undergo that 
atrophy, so common in phthisis, nor for the quantity of the blood to have been 
reduced to the altered state of Uie system. 

The next source of the blood in haemoptysis is tubercular ulceration of the 
longs. Those who are familiar with the disorganising process in the lungs 
which ensues when tubercles soften, would reasonably expect that erosion of 
large vessels, and consequent haemoptysis, would occur. Again, those who, 
having oi>ened the bodies of persons dying with haemoptysis, have found the 
tabercnlar cavities, as well as the bronchi leading to them, fhll of blood, might 
anticipate that the blood had escaped from some eroded bloodvessel ; but the 
carefcd inyestigations of Laennec, Andral, and others, into the pathology of 
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hXtatk, have denumttrated the interesting faet, fhst the b te o d^ eea d e of 4i» 

ongf generally escape the destraotiTe prooess ; that they beeome preseei 
againsnhe walls of the Yomloa, and are gradually obliterated. Laennee states, 
that he never fbimd a vessel ol any consequence, included irithia the substance 
of these bands, traversing a vomica; and that Bayle had mentioned only one 
ease' in which fatal hnmoplysis ensued upon the rupture of a vessel tiiat ex« 
tended across a very large cavity. Andral states, that he never but onc# 
ibund the oriice of a ruptured vessel in fhtal haimoptysis, and that this ress^ 
was contained in a band stretching across a cavity which had been mptttred> 
The orifice of the torn vessel was plugged up bjrasmall pale coagulnin, vrhidi 
was easily removed, and Uft the extremity of the vessel quite free and open* 
In every other instance <n fatal hismoptysis, Andral was unable to dis6over 
that the hemorrhage was tiie consequence of a ruptured vessel. In the oodlrse 
of twelve yeazs^ nearly constant attendance in ^e medical wards of St Bar* 
tholomew's Hoqwtal, we have only once tnet with a case pf hsemoptysis, whertt 
the open orifice of an ulcerated bloodvessel in a vomica Was discovered in the 
lungs after death. Instead of pure blood in a vomica, tiiere is often only 
•Qsne ptttiform fluid, more or less stained with blood. In both cases tiie 
effiised blood is evidently in the great majority of cases the result of exhale 
atioB from the bronchi and the walls of the vomica, and not flrom a ruptured 
vesseL Since hsmoptysis is so frequently a symptom of Ihe development of 
tubercles in the lungs, it is necessary that the diagnosis between it and ^uJt 
which we have called active constitutional luemoptysis should, if possible, be 
established. In that form of constitutional hemoptysis, which arises from, 
general plethora, and that which attends upon the early stages of the devel'^ 
opment of tubercles, the local and general physiologi<»l phenomena are sa 
similar, that the diagnosis between them cannot be established upon sueb 
dat& But the physical signs, elicited by auscultation and percussion, will 
gsnerally distinguish those cases whidi depend upon the presence of taberdes 
in the lungs. It has been stated by Louis, that phtlusical hemoptysis is 
seldom preceded by heat, pun in the chest, or other symptoms of fever more 
striking than those present fat same days previously. (^Cfp. cit, p. 204.) Thia 
assertion, however, is not corroborated by the observations of other inquirers f 
and ever since these remarks of Louis have come under our notice, we have 
inquired of many persons suffering ftx)m hemoptysis, fi>r the first, secondi 
or third times, whether they have been sensible of any uneasy sensations 
mrevious to its appearance, and they have invariably replied in the affirmative. 
The only exceptions met with have been in robust men engaged in laborious 
oecapations, who, it is well known, do not attend to those minor indications of 
i^proaching disease, which alarm persons in the higher classes of society. 
IVhen hemoptysis occurs at the more advanced stages of phthisis, the local and 
general physiological symptoms, as well as the physi^ signs of tubercles, 
which have existed for a longer or shorter time, render the diagnosis compar*' 
atively easy. The practitioner called to a case of hemoptysis for the first time, 
night mistake the large crepitation from blood in the bronchi for that arising 
from softened tubercles. 

The treatment of hemoptysis, occurring as an early 8ynq>tom of the devel- 
opment of tubercles, will not essentially differ from that recommended when 
it results from general plethora : we must employ general bleeding until an 
impression is made upon the activity of the circulation, and the pulmonary he- 
morrhage is arrested. Laennee has very justiy remarked, that bleeding in Such' 
cases will not prevent the development of tubercles, nor remove them when 
alrttdy formed in the lungs $ the abstraction of blood, therefore, must be limited 
to the quaati^ suficient to relieve the congestion of the vessels. Any loss of 
blood beyond this is a serious diminution of the patient's strength, and is -more 
likely to accelerate the progress of phthisis. Abstraction of blood by venesee^^ 
tion in these eases of hemoptysis may generally be foBowed by local depletion 
near that portion of the lungs, which we suspect to be the seat of tubercles; 
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The Uml symptoms of distrem about the chest will greatly subside after the 
iq^plication of a few leeches or the cupping glasses. 

The circulation should then be kept as tranquil as possible by perfect rest 
of body and mind, the reclined postare, a cool temperature, and abstinence from 
all stimulating food or drink. To avoid the necessity of further abstraction of 
bloody such remedies as digitalis, tartarised antimony, nitre, and saline pur- 
gatives may be prescribed. When hsemoptysts depends upon the presence of 
tubercles it is very seldom, even with the utmost care, that a recurrence can 
be prevented. The return may be procrastinated by judicious treatment, but 
at length s<mie accident causes congestion of the puhnonary circulation, and a 
second attack of hemoptysis ensues. The case now generally resolves itself 
into one of phthisis, and the treatment must be conducted with reference to 
that disease, and not simply to the accidental symptom of hiemoptysis. The 
slighter forms of haemoptysis, which occur at the more advanced stages of 
phthisis, seldom require bloodletting ; we must endeavour to repress it by acetate 
of lead, mineral acids, opiom, digitalis, nitre, and counter-irritation. 

Hiemoptysis may be the result of inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the bronchi or the vesicular structure of the lungs. When the hsmorrhage 
takes place at an early stage of the inflammation, it is sometimes considerable ; 
but when it comes on at a more advanced stage, the quantity of blood efinsed 
is trifling, and generally mixed with the expectoration. The appearance of 
muoos, streaked or stained with blood, is an index of the severity of the in« 
flammation, and this kind of rusty expectoration is almost pathc^omomc d 
pneumonia. The treatment of haemoptysis, resulting from tnese pathological 
states of the lungs, merges altogether into that which is necessary to control 
ihe inflammation. It is but an accidental symptom arising from the inflam* 
matory congestion, and disappears when that is relieved. - • 

The next fbrm of haemoptysis is of a most serious description, and is an 
instance of what has been termed sympathetic haemorrhage, resulting from 
physical lesions in other important organs. It maybe safely asserted, tluit next 
to the existence of tubercles in the lungs, the most frequent cause of pulmonary 
hsemorrhage and haemoptysis is to be found in structural diseases of the heart* 
Chomel states that in these cases of haemoptysis the disease is commonly situ- 
ated in the right chambers of the heart (Diet de .M6d, art. Hxmofttsie.) 
This opinion is also maintained by Dr. Law. {Cyc, Pract Med, art Hjsuofttszb.) 
But we entirely coincide with Dr. Watson, who thinks these opinions " are not 
borne out dither by reason or general experience." The alteration in the 
atructure of the right cavities of the heart, which these authors have asserted 
to be the cause of pulmonary congestion, pulmonary apoplexy, and consequent 
hsemoptysiSfishypertrophy of the right ventricle, — amorbid condition which ia 
comparatively rare on that side the heart, and which, we believe, would not 
suffice for the production of haemoptysis, even if it did exist At least the most 
atriking cases of hprpertrophy of the right ventricle we have met with, have been 
in eases of extensive emphysema, and where there never had been any haemo- 
ptysis. The immediate effect of any obstruction to the free flow of the blood, 
through the right side of the heart, would be to gorge the liver and the branches 
of the vena porta, and to prevent the lungs receiving their due proportion ; 
whereas any physical alteration of the left side of the heart may impede the 
xeturn of bk)od from the lungs, cause accumulation there in the form of con- 
gestion of the capillaries, and so dispose to pulmonary haemorrhage. Upon 
this point of pathology Dr. Watson has made some judicious remarks whieh 
are worthy of attentive consideration. {Med, Gaz, voL ix. p. 156.) 

Numerous cases corroborating the views of Dr. Watson may be fbund recorded 
in medical journals. Dr. J. A. Wilson was one of the fint to point out the 
connection between the contraction of the mitral orifice and that pulmonary 
haemorrhage which produces pulmonary apoplexy and haemoptysis. 

There is, however, another and less common morbid condition of the left side 
of the heait, which may be the cause of pulmonary haemorrhage, and that pecu* 
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liar lesion termed apoplexy of the lungs ; it is a dilated state of the left anrienlo- 
ventricular opening. We have twice lately met with patients, who were suf- 
fering under haemoptysis, with the physical signs of extensile pulmonary apo- 
plexy and obstruction of the circuh^on through the left side of the heart, and 
m whom during life we had suspected the existence of extreme contraction of 
the mitral orifice, but, upon examination of the body after death, there was found 
extreme dilatation of that orifice ; so that it was permanently patulous, and 
permitted the reflux of blood upon the lungs upon each contraction of an en- 
larged and hypertrophied left -ventricle. We must therefore admit, that any 
lesion of the left side of the heart, which is capable of obstructing the circula- 
tion through it, may be the cause of pulmonary hasmorrhage. 

The symptoms which accompany pulmonary haemorrhage, depending upon 
disease of the heart, are of course combined of those which indicate disordered 
ftanctions of both those important organs. There is most distressing dyspnoea, 
constant hacking cough, with expectoration of a more or less abundant tena- 
cious mucus, deeply dyed or intimately blended with blood. It is seldom that 
the quantity of blood is so considerable as in phthisical haemoptysis. Auscul- 
tation and percussion reveal the presence of fluid blood in the smaller bronchi 
of some portions of the lungs ; while other portionajseem to be rendered quite 
impervious to the ur. At the same time there are unequivocal sigpis, both 
physical and physiological, of structural lesions of the left side of the heart, 
which usually have existed for a considerable length of time. It is obvious, 
that the treatment of this form of haemoptysis can never be successfnlly pursued 
by the internal use of those remedies which are supposed to possess the specific 
property of arresting haemorrhage. As long as the obstruction to the circulation 
through the left side of the heart is sufficiently great to produce remora of the 
blood in the lungs, so long will the pulmonary haemorrhage continue. The 
treatment must therefore consist, in the first place, in relieving the oppressive 
congestion of the capillaries of the lungs, by local depletion, by the application 
of cupping glasses near to that spot where we suspect the pulmonary apoplexy 
is forming ; secondly, a return of this condition of the lungs may be obviated, 
by diminishing the quantity of the blood by the occasional application of a few 
leeches over the region of the heart, and by the administration of saline pur- 
gatives and diuretics, particularly nitre, digitalis, bitartrate of potash. By 
such means, if the extravasation of blood into the lungs be not already consi- 
derable, the haemoptysis may be arrested, and the individual rescued for a time 
fh>m the destructive effects of the effused blood onthe parenchyma of the lung. 

The last form of haemoptysis, to which we shall direct attention, is another 
instance of what has been termed sympathetic haemorrhage, viz. that which 
arises from obstruction of the circulation through the abdominal aorta and its 
branches, in consequence of distension and pressure caused by enlargement of 
some of the abdominal viscera. In the advanced stage of pregnancy the 
great distension is sometimes attended with haemoptysis. The same accident 
may happen from pressure on the abdominal vessels in ascites or tympanitis. 
In all such cases, if the disease on which the distension of the abdomen depends 
cannot be removed, the treatment must consist in diminishing the quantity of 
the circulating fluid and keeping the action of the.heart as tranquil as possible. 
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HiEMOBBHAGE FBOM THE STOMACH, 
OB H^MATEMESIS. 

Mtymobgy. -— Symptoms, — Diaanogu, — Proffiions, — Dyratum, -^ Inflveaee of 
age tmd tex. — Quantity of blood effused. — Ite physical characters, — Con- 
fUUom of the stomach in hamatemesis. — Causes, — Active constitutional hamaie^ 
mesis, — Symptoms and treatment — Peusive hcamUemesis and its treatment--' 

Vicarious hamatemesis and its treatment -— HamaiemesiM induced by organic 

lesions — of the stomach-^ of other organs, 

HsMATEMESis (derived from aZ/ua, blood, and ^m^, I vomit) literally signifies 
the yomiting of blood, and therefore has been very generally employed to de- 
signate hsemorrhage from the stomach. Dr. Watson, however, has remarked 
that Yomiting of blood is by no means the invariable accompanying symptom 
of escape of blood into the stomach, and he therefore objects to the employment 
of this term haematemesis in its usual acceptation. Other modem writers have 
objected to the term on similar grounds, and have proposed to substitute for it 
the Greek compound, gastrorrhagia. But as equally strong arguments may be 
adduced against the acceptation of this term, especially that it conveys erroneous 
ideas of the pathology of gastric hsemorrhage, and no advantage being gained 
by the proposed substitution, we shall employ haematemesis to designate gastric 
hsemorrhage. 

The symptoms which usually accompany gastric hsemorrhage may be thus 
described : — An individual, previously perhaps in apparent robust health, after 
some powerful mental emotion or bodily exertion, is suddenly seized with a 
sense of fulness of the stomach and sickness, when he speedily ejects by vo- 
miting, much to his own surprise and alarm, a quantity of blood. Previous to 
the attack of hsematemesis, various premonitory symptoms, indicating consider- 
able functional disturbance of the ^gestive organs, are generally experienced ; 
such as loss of appetite, indigestion, sense of fubiess in the epigastrium, pains 
In the hypochondnac regions, and costive bowels, until at length the uneasiness 
at the epigastrium amounts to dull pain, accompanied by a sense of weight and 
distension, with distressing sickness ; a general feeling of chilliness and coldness 
of the extremities, giddiness, dimness of sight, and faintness are felt, when at 
last blood in a fluid or partly coagulated state is vomited. These symptoms, 
which precede and accompany the hsematemesis, probably arise from very dif- 
ferent causes. At first there is a feeling of uneasiness, from congestion of the 
vessels of the stomach ; {hen arise the sense of weight, distension, and nausea, 
occasioned by the presence of the effused blood in the stomach ; and, lastly, 
the symptoms of syncope from the actual loss of blood supervene. It is not 
until a quantity of blood is effused, sufficient to excite nausea or produce dis- 
tension, that an effort to vomit is made. 

After the actual hsematemesis has ceased, many of these symptoms also sub- 
side, and the person remains greatly exhausted, and much alarmed lest the 
hsemorrhage should return. It is in this state of collapse, with a pallid face and 
cold skin, that the patient is usually found on the arrival of the practitioner. 

When symptoms such as have been described present themselves, the dia- 
gnosis of hcematemesis appears to be clear, but in practice it is often difficult and 
obscure, and only to be arrived at through presumptive evidence. In the first 
place, hsemorrhage may take place from the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
and no hsematemesis ensue. This may happen, either when the quantity of blood 
extravasated is very small or very large. When blood escapes from the gas- 
tric vessels very slowly and in small quantities, it passes the pylorus, and be- 
comes visible only in the alvine evacuations, in which, however, it may not 
always be recognised, in consequence of the changes it has undergone in its 
passage through the alimentary canaL But if a small quantity of &is altered 
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blood be detected in the stools, there is not only uncertainty from what part of 
the canal it has been effused, but there is little suspicion of its being effused. 
from the stomach. On the other hand, the quantity of blood poured into the 
stomach may be yery large, and the heemorrluige very sudden; the indiridual 
sinks into fatal syncope, and no blood is vomited. A case of this description is 
alluded to by Dr. Watson. (Med, Gca. vol. x. p. 438.) 

Whenever blood is vomited, some deg^e of caution in deciding upon the 
source of the hssmorrhage should be exercised. There are cases of bleeding 
from the nostrils, the fauces, or even lungs, in which the blood, collecting in 
the pharynx, provokes, from time to time, an involuntary action of deglutition, 
and gradually accumulating in the stomach, is at length ejected by votniting. 
This maj occur in epistaxis coming on during sleep, especially in young chil- 
dren. The blood which is vomited is often in considerable quantity and co- 
agulated, so that, from its appearance, it is scarcely possible to conclude that it 
has proceeded from any other source than the stomach itself. 

^ematemesis is one of the few compliunts which may be successfhlly feigned 
by impostors, either for the sake of avoiding military or naval service, orwitli 
the intention of exciting the compassion of tibe charitable. Blood has sometimes 
been swallowed in considerable quantities by such persons, and then vomited 
in tiie presence of those whom they wish to deceive. 

IHagnosis, There is only one disease which is likely to be confounded wi^ 
hematemesis, and that is a very profuse heemoptysis. In copious haemoptysis, 
the blood issues frt>m the mouth in gushes, as it does in hsematemesis ; its re- 
gurgitation into the pharynx, the tickling sensation it produces there, or th« 
Violence of the cough which frequently excites retching — these causes, acting 
singly or together, produce sometimes a convulsive contraction of the muscles 
of Sie thorax, followed not unfrequently by vomiting. On the other hand, in 
sudden and profuse hsematemesis, the irritation of the blood passing over the 
epiglottis Is very likely to provoke a violent fit of coughing. 

In these cases, which are perplexing when we first approach them, and par- 
ticularly so if the patient be of the lower class, we may nevertheless arrive at 
a correct diagnosis by a careful investigation of the symptoms that precede, ac- 
company, and follow the hsemorrhage. The premonitory symptoms of hsema- 
temesis, particularly in reference to the digestive organs, have already been 
described. This affection is also more frequently than hsemoptysis preceded 
by the symptoms of approaching syncope, because the quantity effused in gas- 
tric hsemorrhage is sometimes very considerable before the actual hiematemesis, 
but not so in bronchial hsemorrhage. On the other hand, haemoptysis is usually 
preceded by dyspnoea, cough, tickling in the throat, and a sensation of a bubbling 
"iLmd in the chest Most commonly too, immediately before or after the hse- 
^noptysis, there is expectoration of bloody sputa. Again, those who are con- 
-rersant with the practice of auscultation and percussion, will find the physical 
signs of structural changes in the lungs, or of the presence of the effused 
blood within the bronchial tubes. The expulsion of blood in gastric hsemor- 
rhage ceases shortly after the first full vomiting, and is succeeded b^ obscure 
jpains in the abdomen ; but in hsemoptysis the hsemorrhage continues m smaller 
quantities, and is followed by increased dyspnoea and cough. 

It has been stated by Chomel {Diet, de Med, vol. x.) and other writers, that 
hsematemesis is a rare form of hsemorrhage ; some have even asserted that 
baemorrhage takes place less from the stomach than from any of the mucous 
surfaces. There is no doubt, however, that hsematuria is much more rarely met 
irith, and that hsematemesis is, in this metropolis at least, by no means a rare 
disease. 

Hsematemesis, like other forms of hsemorrhage, is apt to recur ; sometimes 
there is no recurrence, though more commonly it is reproduced by the same 
or other exciting causes. Though an alarming syncope may take place at the 
time of the hsemorrhage, death is very rarely the immediate consequence of hse- 
-^atemesis, even when the quantity of blood vomited is very large. Its frequent 
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fiteifmewfie wiU aeeessarUy weaken and ondennine the constitation, more es- 
j^aeiaikly when it is dependent upon structural disease of some important organ. 
F^r joaere danger is to be. apprehended from the cause than the extent of the 
'bgfmtonlmge' Indiriduals who haye suffered repeated attacks, are sometimes 
T^^gu^e^ to a comi^te state of ansf^mia ; and the obvious characters of that 
patibological condition are often the symptoms which first excite suspicion that 
lueiQorrhage is going on from the alimentary canal. 

TlMire is notlung definite in the duration of h»matemesis ; it is extremely 
iy,flii»P^it. to ascertain the precise moment when the gastric haemorrhage com- 
ineooes ; and medical aid is rarely sought until the patient and attendants are 
siarmed by the vomiting of blood. 

JAke other formidable affections of the abdominal organs, gastric hsmor- 
rhage occurs most frequently during the middle period of life, from the age of 
thir^ to fifty ; it very rarely occurs in old people, and Chomel thinks that it 
has never been observed in children. 

, It is commonly stated, that women are more frequently subject to hsemate- 
I9ie»s than men, and this accords with the writer's experience ; and it is gene- 
ittUy less formidable and more easily cured in femtdes. In women it may 
^em^erally be traced to suppressed menstruation, or to insufficient discharge in 
persons of full plethoric habits and of sedentary occupation. In men it is 
l^nerally the resuU of structural change in an important organ, induced almost 
invariably by habits of life unfiivourable to health, by too close application to 
business, by neglect of proper exercise, by indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, and, among the lower orders, by excessive use of ardent spirits. In per- 
aonsso predisposed, any causes which are capable of exciting congestion of the 
Yessels of the stomach, may bring on an attack of hsmatemesis. 

The quantity of blood effused in hsematemesis varies from a few ounces to 
gcrreral pints. When only a small quantity is extravasated, after undergoing 
more or less completely the process of digestion in the stomach, it may pass 
onwards through the pylorus ; and a portion of the blood, doubtless, pursues 
tbatcourse inmost casesv But when it is vomited, it comes up in large quan- 
tities, usually in great part coagulated. Sometimes the coagula appear to have 
Msomed the form of the stomach *, in other cases the clots Uirown up are par- 
tially deprived of their colouring particles, and resemble the fibrinous concre- 
ticfns BO often found within the cavities of the heart after death. The degree 
o€ ooagali^<m of the blood, of its separation into crassamentum and serum, as 
w«U as the changes in colour the coagula undergo, will generally be in propor- 
tioa to the time it has remained in the stomach, this depencUng materially 
I^on the rapidity of the effusion. The blood ejected by hsmatemesis is usually 
mrk and partially coagulated, and more like venous than arterial. The colour 
does not, however, indicate whether the effusion has taken place firom arteries 
or veins, but rather the length of time it has remained in the stomach. Dr. 
Carswell in his work on the elementary forms of disease {Htanorrhage and 
Af<dano8i»y has, more completely than any other author, explained the changes 
which take place in the effused blood, both in gastric and intestinal haemorrhage. 
fis slates, that the blood effused into the stomach and intestines is seldom 
found to present its natural red colour, either when thrown out firom these 
organs or when contained in them after death. It has often acquired a dark 
fnttple hue, and still more frequently a deep brown tint resembling bistre or 
the peculiar blackness of soot The dark brown and sooty discolo rations of 
the blood may always be regarded as the result of the action of an acid che-> 
mical agent, formed in the digestive organs, on the effused blood ; except in 
those cases in which they are produced by the introduction of an acid poison, 
•fieace he ccmdudes, that the diseases called black vomit and mekena are mere 
modifications of gastric and intestinal haemorrhage ; the black colour being an 
accidental. circumstance of no importance, and derived from the chemical ac- 
Moll' of the acid product on the blood, previous to its evacuation. 

• Xhfi mode of escape of the bloody from the vessels ol the stomach in hamate* 
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mesis, presents the same peculiarities which haye heen pointed out in hasnunv 
xhages flrom other mncons memhranes. The efEhsion of blood is yery seldom 
occasioned by the mptnre of a bloodyessel, as was formerly sapposed ; bat far 
more commonly by exhalation. It is true, that anatomy has not contributed 
much information on the pathology of hsematemesis, becanse it is yery seldom 
that snch cases terminate fatally immediately ; bat, in many cases, the eyidenoe 
that the blood is exhaled from the mncons membrane is satisfiustory and con- 
closiye, because we are able to scrutinise minutely the whole extent of sorftuce, 
which cannot be so thoroughly done in the bronchial tubes after hemoptysis. 
Ifhen death has followed immediately after hsmatemesis, the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach has, again and again, been found completely entire and 
of its natural consistence and texture ; sometimes partially red, yascular, and 
pulpy, or universally so, the submucous capillary network of vessels being still 
gorged with blood ; in other instances it is quite pale, the congestion of the capQ* 
laries having been completely relieved by the hsemorrhage. Sometimes, again, 
the gastric membrane is studded with minute dark spots, which can be made 
by sUght pressure to start from the surf&ce, as if it were sprinkled with soot or 
grains of very fine black sand. These latter appearances are corroborative of 
the opinion, that the blood passes through pores or channels, which do not, in 
the natural state, permit its escape. These sand-like bodies. Dr. Watson thinks, 
are small portions of blood which have coagulated in the exhalant orifices of 
tibe membrane, and received f^om them their shape. The sooty points, above 
alluded to, are no doubt small portions of blood acted on by the free acid in 
the stomach. 

Causes, A point of as great importance as the diagnosis, and upon the so- 
lution of which depends the prognosis and treatment ci the case, is the cause of 
the hsmatemesis. 

The gastric hemorrhage is sometimes referable to general constitutional 
disturbance ; in other cases it arises from some organic lesion. 

When hasmatemeds arises f^om constitutional disturbance, it is sometimes 
attended with symptoms indicative of an active form of hemorrhage ; at other 
times, it can only be regarded as a passive effusion, or, in other instances, as 
a vicarious discharge when some constitutional or habitual flux has been 
suppressed. 

Hsmatemesis, independent of any apparent change of structure in the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach, or in any organ capable of influencing the cir- 
culation through that membrane, is certunly rare, although the writer believes 
that he has met with several snch cases. Dr. Watson has stated that he had 
never seen nor heard of any instances of hsmatemesis, analogous to the epistaxis 
i^hich is so common in children and ^oung persons, and which, he considers^ 
affords the most fEoniliar examples of idiopathic, or of what we have described 
as active constitutional, hemorrhage. 

Andral, in enumerating the various causes under the influence of which he- 
morrhage may take place firom the lining of the alimentary canal, after point- 
ing out the effects of mechanical obstruction to the circulation through the 
portal vein and those arising from some evident process of irritation of the 
membrane, adverts to simple congestion of the bloodvessels of the membrane: 
— " The blood accumulates in tibie vessels of some part of the mucous mem- 
brane, and then escapes fh>m them ; and this is all that we are able to discover.** 
(Precis, Sfc, voL ii. p. 150.) Such cases are in our opinion instances of hemor- 
rhage firom the alimentary canal, dependent upon constitutional causes. Chomel 
also writes, *' Thus, there are inde^ cases, but still in small number, where the 
hematemesis is evidentiy idiopathic. The complete return to health after such 
an hemorrhage leads to the conclusion that it really was idiopathic." {IHeL 
de Med. vol. x. art Hbkatxhbse.) 

Dr. Watson, in the instructive lectures before alluded to, has cited a case 
firom Hoffmann, which we consider to be an example of hematemesis of the 
active constitutional kind, and which he himself admits ** exemplifies the man- 
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feer in wbich a tendency to hfemorrhage may be allied to constitational plethora, 
and be fostered by indiTidual habits of life." Cases of a similar description 
baye also fidlen under our own observation : they have almost inyariably oc- 
eurred in robust women, between the ages of thirty and forty, with sallow com- 
plezions and dark hair. The hsematemesis has generally been very consider^ 
able, the quantity of blood yomited often amounting to three or four pints. 
Ko obyious cause for the occurrence of the hsemorrhage could be discoyered, 
excepting an insufficient action of the bowels. All these individuals recovered 
by antiphlogistio treatment, of which actiye purgatives formed the principal 
element. When hsematemesis presents those symptoms which lead to the con- 
elusion that it is active in its nature and independent of structural lesions, the 
principles of treatment which were recommended for actiye constitutional hse- 
anorrhages, may be adopted without any hesitation. In some cases where there 
h a threatening of a return of the haemorrhage, it may be necessary to employ 
Tenesectiim : but in the majority of the cases now under our consideration, it 
will be found that perfect rest, freedom from mental excitement, abstinence 
from all stimulating food, the free administration of such purgatiyes as pro- 
duce copious secretions from the liver and intestines, and the employment of 
cold or even iced drinks, will generally arrest the gastric hsemorrhage. 

Hiematemesis may certainly occur as a. passive hsemorrhage, although it is a 
symptom not often witnessed in this country. When it does happen, there is 
a tendency at the same time to extravasations of blood in different parts of the 
body. Such sanguineous exudations are particularly observed in scorbutus, 
purpura, yellow fever, and some adynamic continued fevers of this country, 
in which the appearance of petechise on the surface of the body is a prominent 
feature. When heemorrhages take place from the mucous membrane of any 
part of the alimentary canal, in the course of these diseases, they are not, ac- 
cording to Andral, indications of any primitive or idiopathic morbid condition 
of the membrane itself, but merely symptomatic of a more general disease, in 
£ict of the whole mass of the blood. (Zoc. cit. p. 151.) It is obvious that, in 
such cases, measures directed merely to the repression of the hsematemesis, 
which is only a symptom of a more serious constitutional affection, can never 
be suecessfbL Although it should be the practitioner's object to arrest the 
fruther escape of blood, and to promote its expulsion from the alimentary 
canal, still his principal aim should be to improye the state of the constitution, 
upon which this and the extravasations of blood in other parts of the body 
depend. The principles propounded for the represnon of passive hsemorrhages 
in general will be in fdl respects applicable. 

The expulsion of the blood from the alimentary canal may be accomplished 
by actiye purgatives and glysters. In such cases mercurials ^ould be avoided. 
In order to repress the farther escape of blood, it is proper to employ those re- 
medies which are supposed to possess a styptic property. Small pieces of ice 
may be swallowed by the patient at short intervals, and sometimes with 
evident good results. The acetate of lead, in combination with opium, may 
also be administered in frequent small doses. The oil of turpentine in doses 
of ten, twenty, or thirty drops may be given every three or four hours. 
Other astringent remedies, botii mineral and vegetable, may be resorted to 
with a much greater probability of restraining passive hsemorrhage from the 
stomach than from other organs. If such remedies have any direct influence 
on the capillaries of a bleeding surf^M^e, it is clear that in passive hsematemesis 
there is a great chance of their proving successful, as they are^ when swallowed, 
brought into immediate contact with ihe bleeding vessels. 

Tlie last fbrm of hsematemesis, independent of local physical changes of 
structure, is that which appears to be vicarious of suppressed menstrual or 
bsmorrhoidal discharge. This is certainly the most common variety of what 
has here been termel constitutional hsematemesis, particularly in females. 
Hemorrhage from the stomach, vicarious of menstruation, may continue 
for several months or eyen years, apparently without injury to the con- 
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SthntioiL Ca]len has affinned that this species of haematemesis is hardly e^er 
a dangerous disease, and this opinion has been confirmed by the experience 
of subsequent observers. Nevertheless serious and even fatal consequences 
liave sometimes ensued in such cases, showing the necessity of » cau- 
tious prognosis. Thus, two instances are related by Mr. North, in which 
•uppr^sed menstruation was followed by repeated and at length fatal hsema- 
temesis. In neither of these women was me general health seriously deranged ; 
nor, previously to the hasmorrhage, did there exist debility or any other 
symptom calculated to induce the apprehension of danger; in fact, in both cases 
s very favourable prognosis was given by experienced physicians, a very short 
time OQfy before the &tal event (Med. Gaz. voL x. p. 436.) 

These instances are, however, rare exceptions to the usual course of such 
eases. More ftequently a woman, so affected at the return of each menstrual 
period, is attacked with some uneasiness of stoinach, which is quickly followed 
liy Yomhing of blood. It is generally small in quantity, not amounting to 
mora than a few ounces, of a darkish colour, quite fluid, and of a sour snieU. 
The hematemesis subsides after a few days, when the individual recovers her 
usual state of health. The same symptoms recur again and again until the 
eatamenia make their appearance, when the gastric heamorrhafe ceases al«^ 
together. A similar vicarious hematemesis may happen to either males <w 
females about the middle period of life, upon the suppression of habitual 
kttmorrhoidal flux, and disappear when ihe accustomed discharge has been 
re^establidied. 

The treatment of these vicarious forms of luematemesis consists in attempting 
to restore the suppressed natural discharge. The methods by which this ob- 
ject may be attained have been pointed out in the general article on hsemor** 
x4iage. It is only necessary again to allude to some of the resources of medical 
art in encouraging the return of the suppressed eatamenia or hsemorrhoidal 
flux, and to the relief which may be given to the constitution and the probable 
prevention of hsematemesis by the application of leeches in the neighbourhood 
of the uterus or- rectum. It has been well remarked by Dr. Goldie, " that with 
regard to the restoration of the menstrual function, where its suspension gives 
rise to heematemesis, the means by which this is to be accomplished are rather 
such as act by removing a condition of the general system unfiEivourable to r^ralar 
menstruation, than by the employment of specific emmenagogues." (Cyc. Pract 
Med. art Rsmatehesis.) It is in such cases that the late Dr. Hamilton, in 
his work on purgative medicines, so strenuously recommended the employ- 
ment of purgatives, and numerous practitioners of the present day can bear 
testimony to the efficacy of that treatment 

Hsematemesis, depending upon structural disease, is a very formidable 
malady. The lesion may exist in the coats of the stomach itself, or in some 
other organ exercising an influence over the circulation of the stomach. The 
principal pathological conditions of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
which give rise to hsemorrhage appear to be, 1. the congestive stage of in- 
flammation of the internal or mucous surface ; 2. ulceration ; and 3. carcinoma 
of the coats of the stomach. 

Hsematemesis very rarely occurs as the consequence of the congestive stage 
of inflammation of the mucous surface, except when corrosive poisons are 
taken into the stomach, and then they induce violent inflammation and 
haemorrhage to a considerable extent This is only one of a number of serious 
effects produced by the introduction of such substances into the stomach ^ the 
consideration, however, of this form of hsematemesis, and its appropriate treat- 
ment belongs to Toxicology. Dr. Carswell has given an accurate description 
of the state of the mucous membrane of the stomach in that peculiar form of 
gastric haemorrhage, which is produced by the irritation of poisolious sub- 
stances. He states, *' that isolated patches of a dark red, deep brown, or 
almost black colour, having the aspect of ecchymosis, are found upon the lining 
of the stomach. When these are examined narrowly, they are found to consist 
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either of blood alone, effused into the macoos and snbmucons tissues, or of blood 
ind a congeries of tortaous vessels. In such situations, portions of the mucous 
membranes are observed in a state of sphacelus. The intervening mucous 
membrane may be perfectly healthy, or present a considerable degree of con- 
gestion, the tendency of which to terminate in haemorrhage is marked by the 
clustering together of the capillaries in numerous points, and the effusion of 
small specks of blood." {Elau Forma o/DuJ) 

Anotiier lesion which is known to be the cause of gastric hsemorrhage is 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the stomach. Thb sometimes consists 
cf a number of very small superficial ulcers, extensively distributed over the 
surface : some of tiiem are covered with a small dark coagulum of blood ; 
others present a mere speck of blood, occupying, perhaps, the opening of the 
duet of a mucous follicle. A more uncommon and ineun^e lesion which gives 
rise to gastric hffimorrhage is that which exposes and perforates the coats of 
some vessel ramifying in the walls of the stomach. Andnd states that such 
eases are extremely rare, and that not more than five or sixwell-authenticated 
instances are to be found on record* He refers to two of them. (Zoc.eit p. 154.) 
An interesting case of this kind is delineated in Dr.Carswell's work. Several 
ulcers had existed in the stomach, and some had cicatrised ; the fiital hsmor* 
ihage had taken place from the base of an ulcer which had perforated the 
<k>ronary artery. An instance of this rare and fatal form of hsematemesis oo** 
eorred some years ago in St Bartholomew's Hospital, among the patients under 
the care of Tfr, Latham. This person was a middle-aged man, who stated thal» 
ior the space of two years, he had suffered from pain across his chest, vomiting 
after food, palpitation, and constipated bowels. He confessed that he had ha* 
bitually indulged in alcoholic potations. His countenance was dusky and 
exsanguined. Two days before his admission, he was seized suddenly with 
^diness and fidntness, followed by the vomiting of two quarts of blood. He 
lived only three days after his admission into the hospital, and upon each day 
there was a return of these symptoms, with vomiting and purging of blood. 
Upon examination of this man's body after deathj the cavities of the heart were 
found empty of blood, and all the great viscera bloodless. The stomach con- 
tained two pints of coagulated blood and some dirty red fluid, and about a pint 
of grumous blood was found in the intestines. In the smaller arch of the sto- 
mach there was a small excavated ulcer with hardened edges, and at its base 
the orifices of two or three branches of the coronary artery, laid open by 
ulceration, were visible. Another example of this rare form of hsematemesis 
is preserved in the museum of St Bartholomew's Hospital, in which a large 
ulcer has destroyed the mucous membrane of the stomach and part of ^e 
pancreas, and has laid open the splenic artery, from which fatal hsemorrhago 
occurred. 

Carcinoma of the stomach is another lesion which is frequently accompanied 
by hsemorrhage. Under such circumstances hsematemesis may occur as one of 
the earliest indications of the approach of this formidable disease, as well as in 
its later stages. When the submucous cellular tissue is passing into the state 
of scirrhus, the mucous membrane itself occasionally pours forth blood in the 
form of exhalation. Andral states that he has more than once found the mu-> 
cons membrane of the stomach covering a mass of scirrhus perfectly healthy in 
individuals, who had had abundant hsematemesis shortly before death. (^Loc. cit, 
p. 153.) When it occurs at the later stages of carcinoma, it may be owing to 
the erosion of some considerable vessel, in the course of the destructive ulcer-« 
ation ; or, what seems to be more common, it may result from a kind of general 
oozing or exhalation from, the surfiice of the irregular ulcer, similar to that 
which is believed to proceed from the lining of pulmonary cavities in some 
cases of tubercular disorganisation of the lungs. 

When hsematemesis occurs fh)m ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, whether simply follicular or the result of carcinomatous degeneration, 
it is generally preceded by a long train of symptoms indicating disease of that 
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TMcns. NeTertheless it is well known, that extenaive nlceratiott of this mn- 
cooB membrane does occaaionaUy go on for a long period witboat ajrmptoms 
which clearly indicate its presence. SeTeial remarkable cases of this descrip- 
tion are related by Dr. Abercrombie and other authors. In such individnab a 
sodden, copions, and &tal hsBmatemesis may come on, and, after death, one or 
more nlcers are found in the stomach. 

The treatment of hsematemesis resulting from such lesions, resolves itself 
into that which is considered impropriate to the disorganisation suspected to 
exist in the stomach. In the migority of these cases &e haemorrhage is very 
abundant ; and even if arrested for a few hours, generally returns and pro- 
duces fatal syncope. Eyery effort should be made to tranquillise the general 
circulation, and to arrest the gastric hsemorrhage ; for which purpose ice taken 
into the stomach is often attended with good effects. The acetate of lead in 
combination with opium may be given freely. All irritating styptics (as the 
mineral acids, or oil of turpentine) should be avoided. Whatever nourishment 
IS taken into the stomach in such cases, should be in the form of cold liquids, 
and the strength of the patient upheld by nutritive glysters. This, perhaps, 
is the utmost that can be accomplished by medical art 

The last form of htematemesis to be noticed is that which may be termed 
tympalheticy in which the haemorrhage does not depend upon disease of the 
stomach itself, but on some organ capable of influencing the flow of blood 
through the capillary system of that viscus. The viscera, the morbid alterations 
of which are most liable to induce luematemesis, are the liver and the spleen, and 
next, those of the lungs and uterus. All obstructions to the circulation throu^ 
the liver must necessiirily cause congestion of the portal vein and its tributary 
branches, as well as of the. capillary circulation of those organs which retam 
their venous blood through that vein. In some cases the result of this general 
abdominal congestion is the effusion of serum into the peritoneal cavity : in 
other cases the congestion is relieved by exhalation of blood from the mucous 
membrane of the stomach or the intestinal canal, giving rise to hamatemesis 
or intestinal haemorrhage. 

Although the functions of the spleen are by no means completely understood, 
still, from its highly vascular, cellular, and extensible structure, it is undoubtedly 
capable of acting as a receptacle or reservoir for the venous blood, when its 
firee passage through the Uver or the right side of the heart is obstructed. 
Whenever the poilal system becomes overloaded, one of its earliest effects is 
congestion and enlargement of the spleen. By tlds means congestion of the 
other organs within the abdomen is diminished or obviated ; but the spleen 
will not admit of distension beyond a certain extent ; and, moreover, if it be 
very frequently congested or remain for some time unrelieved, the consequence 
is the stagnation of the blood in the splenic cells and induration of its substance. 
It is easy to perceive that under such circumstances any accidental obstruction 
of the portal vein must relieve itself through other channels and it is in this 
way tluit the connection of hsematemesis with enlargement of the spleen is ex- 
plamed. When gastric haemorrhage is the consequence of disease of the 
spleen, it frequently acts most beneficially upon .this organ, for it has been ob- 
served to diminish in bulk, as the blood was poured out from the stomach. 

Dr. Watson mentionsihat he has witnessed this ph^iomenonmore than once, 
and tiiat he had regarded the tumid condition of the spleen as an evidence of 
venous obstruction elsewhere. Latour has detailed several examples of the 
co-existence of enlargement of the spleen with hamatemesis. One of his patients, 
who had long been living in a malarious district, and who had suffered from an 
obstinate ague, was attacked with enlargement of the spleen, which gradually 
occupied nearly the whole abdomen. He predicted that hsematemesis would 
probably supervene on this condition of the spleen, and accordingly he was (me 
night hastily summoned to his patient, and found that he had vomited an enor- 
mous quantity of coagulated blood, and that a good deal had also passed off 
by the bowels. This luemorrhage recurred from time to time, till in the course 
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of a month the enlarged spleen was so reduced in bulk that it could no longer 
be felt in the abdomen, and the patient lived to ei^oy good health for twenty- 
five years afterwards. (Med, Gaz, voL x.) 

Mr. Twining, in his work on the diseases of Bengal, when describing the 
assemblage of symptoms which constitutes the endemic cachexia of tropical 
countries where paludal exhalations prevail, informs his readers that enlaigemant 
of the spleen is the most frequent attendant on this cachexia. The tnmefiiction 
of the spleen often takes place so suddenly, that in a few days it can be seen 
as well as felt extending far below the cartilages of the left lUse ribs. The 
degree oi enlargement which occurs is variable ; in extreme cases the diseased 
spleen fills more than half the abdomen, extending to the right of the navel, 
while its lower extremity reaches the left iliac region. Cases of this enormous 
tamefiustion may be frequently seen in Calcutta; some of them recover. 
HAmoptyffls, as well as hsmatemesis, occasionally occurs in such cases, when 
the spleen is very large ; and probably the blood which is vomited sometimes 
flows into the stomach from vessels communicating directly with the splenic 
yein, as the intumescence of the spleen has been observed in some cases to be 
immediately reduced by these evacuations of blood. These profuse hsemor* 
rhages sometimes suddenly destroy life ; but in other cases, when the fiinctions 
of the system have not been much disordered previously, the patients recover 
quickly after these profuse losses of blood, the enlargement of the spleen for 
tiie time subsides, and the disease is thus entirely cured. Such instances af- 
ford us useful hints for the treatment of enlargements of the spleen when they 
are not of long standing. 

When hsmatemesis can be ascribed to morbid conditions of the liver and 
spleen, the hsmorrhage is apt to recur ; perhaps there is no form of hsemor- 
rhage, with the exception of uterine, which reduces the patient to such a blood- 
less condition; the aspect of individuals who have thus suffered is so striking, 
that it is often sufficient at once to indicate the real nature of the case. 

The treatment of hsBmatemesis depending on morbid conditions of the liver 
and spleen consists in the employment of remedies directed to those viscera. 
It is better to anticipate the extravasation of blood by local depletion over the 
liver or spleen, by the application of cupping glasses or leeches. Purgatives 
may at the same time be freely employed, with the other measures recom- 
mended for organic diseases of the liver and spleen. 

Examples of what has here been called sympathetic hsematemesis are some- 
times met with in the advanced stages of pregnancy. The want of periodical 
recurrence, and the complete absence of the hemorrhage during the early 
months of pregnancy, are circumstances which sufficiently refUte the opinion 
once entertained, that this form of hsBmatemesis was supplementary of the sup- 
pressed catamenia. Such cases of hsematemesis seem to be occasioned by me- 
chanical obstruction to the circulation through the abdominal aorta and the 
iliac arteries. 

Lastly, any morbid condition of the thoracic viscera capable of obstructing 
the circulation, if it come on rapidly and be not relieved by art, may excite 
congestion and haemorrhage from the mucous membrane of the stomach, but 
such cases are uncommon. 
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Spt^tmM and source qf the h4BtfUfrrhage. — Characters of the effused Itood. — \ 
J Prvgmms.'^ Causes, — Cottstitutional disturhanceand structural lesions. — /n- ' 
iettimd hamorrha^e may he active^ passive, or vicarious, — Sjfmptoms and treat-^. 
ment of ti^ese forms* — May originate in connection with organic lesions, viz^ 
,iilflaamation qf the itUesttmu mucous membrane, — Ulceration, — Carcinoma,, — >^ 
JUiiteaaed liver amd spleen, — Symptoms and treatment of these forms, 

Im intestinal hsemorrliage the blood may be effused from a more or Ies6 eit* ' 
tensive portion of the intestinal mucons membrane, or from a limited portion 
only. In the former case, in which the effused blood is intimately- blended 'with 
the secretions, giving them a very dark or almost black colour, ike disease has 
been termed Melana (from fUKouvos, signifying black). 

The early symptoms of meleena are by no means so striking nor so easily 
recognised as those of hsematemesis ; indeed, it not unfrequently happens that 
cases of simple melsena, or purging of dark blood, may continue for some time 
without the individual being aware of it The pale sallow face, the bloodless' 
conjunctiva, the blanched lips, the vellow tawny flabby tongue, the thrilling 
pulse, immediately arouse the suspicion of internal hemorrhage. If the evacu^ 
ations be examined, they are offensive and dark-coloured, or black as pitch. 

Upon further inquiry, it will generally be discovered that the individual haft* 
experienced some uneasiness, sense of weight, or dull pain at the epigastric or 
^hypochondriac regions ; tormina and relaxation of the bowels, preceded by oon- 
tftipation and frequent sensation of fkintness and exhaustion. The abdomen ift 
often, at the same time, full and tender, particularly in the epigastric regiofn^ 
find in many cases carefol examination detects an enlarged visous, with more 
or less local tenderness. 

^V^enever an opportunity is afforded of inspecting the stools, the existence 
of hemorrhage from the bowels is at once discovered. But some dotibts may- 
arise as to the particular part of the alimentary canal which is the source of the 
hemorrhage. It has already been stated, that where hemorrhage takes placid 
from the stomach in small quantities, nohematemesis may ensue, and the effused 
blood will pass the pylorus, and thus give a dark hue to the stools. It would 
be extremely difGicult, in such a case, to pronounce whether the blood had been 
poured out from the mucous membrane of the stomach, the duodenum, or th<$ 
jejunum. It would be the preponderance of gastric over intestinal disturbance 
which would lead us to the conclusion that the blood escaped from the stomaclu 
On the other hand, the blood may have escaped from the hemorrhoidal vessels. 

There are severaJ symptoms which tend to distinguish melena from the he* 
Diorrhoidal flux. The blood which escapes from the hemorrhoidal vessels i^ 
^nerally of a florid red colour, and passed after the natural evacuations ; but^ 
in melena, the stools are black, or nearly so, and the blood is intimately bleiided 
with the evacuations. The pain and uneasiness in melena is felt throughout 
the abdomen, while in the former these S3rmptoms are confined to the rectum* 

The quantity of blood which passes f^m the intestines in melena is very 
uncertain, and never equals that which is poured forth from the stomach by 
hematemesis ; indeed the blood is generally so intimately mixed with the in« 
testinal secretions, that it is difiictdt to estimate its amount accurately. Va. 
fome cases, where the blood seems to escape almost entirely from the mueoacS' 
membrane of the lower bowels, half a pint to a pint may be passed eaeh tiine 
the person goes to stool for several days in succession. 

The quality of the blood is generally very peculiar and remarkable ; its co- 
lour is often so dark, or almost black, that the stools resemble pitch. Th« in-^ 
tense blackness and pitchy character of the stools in melena have caused sotin^ 
authors to doubt whetjier these evacuations really do consist of altered blobiL 
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l)r. Ayre, in his TVeaiise on Marastnusj has contended, that as traces of lesion in 
the intestinal mucous membrane are so yery rare in cases of melsena, that the 
black discharges are not the result of heemorrhage from the mucous membrane 
of the intestines, but are derived from the minute ramifications of the portal vein 
in the glandular texture of the liver. He argues that a certain degree of con- 
gestion of that important organ will occasion an excessive secretion of vitiated 
bUe, constituting the common autumnal cholera, and the various modifications 
of bilious complaints ; but that when this hepatic congestion occurs to a still 
greater extent, the secreting ramifications of the vena porta no longer eliminate 
bile, but pour forth a dark and highly carbonised blood, unchanged into secre* 
lion ; that this dark fluid passes through the minute biliary pores, and is conveyed 
through the common excretory hepatic ducts to the duodenum, whence it either 
regurgitates into the stomach, or is carried downwards along the intestines. Dr. 
Aye therefore conceives that melsBna differs but in degree, in the pathological 
condition which occasions its symptoms, from cholera and other bilious disorders. 
. This explanation of the origin of the phenomena of melsana is certainly In- 
genious, but must be regarded merely as an hypothesis. Dr. Ayre has not 
siipported this view by the only evidence which can be satisfoctory, namely, 
the detection of such morbid hepatic secretions in the biliary ducts. On the 
other hand, morbid anatomy has frequently revealed the presence of dark blood 
in the intestinal canal in those cases where, during life, these dark stools had 
been observed to pass from time to time. It is true that cases do occur in which- 
the stools consist almost entirely of dark, black, or greenish black bile, of the 
oonsiatence of treacle, closely resembling the stools of melsena. If this colour 
of the stools be caused by vitiated bile, the addition of water will impart to 
them a greenish or greenish yellow hue ; if it be dark blood, the addition of 
common salt (chloride of sodium) will impart a blood-red colour to the eyacuation$, 
thus indicating an admixture of blood. Melssna, when it occurs alone, is not 
so fatal as uncomplicated hsematemesis ; this difference arises partly from the 
quantity of blood lost being less, and partly that it does not so often arise from 
structural lesion of the mucous membrane. 

With reference to the frequency of the disease, it is difficult to give any cer- 
tain information. There certainly are more constitutional affections which are 
attended with intestinal than with gastric hsmorrhage. In warm climates it is 
very common, particularly in those countries where dysentery is endemic Even 
in England there sometimes appears an epidemic tendency to melsena. Thus, 
during the autumn of 1838, a large number of persons among the out-patients 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital complained of severe pains in the bowels, with 
purging of dark matter, which some described distinctly as blood, others as dark 
ixad like pitch. The number was so much above the usual average of such cases 
as to excite a suspicion of an epidemic tendency tohsBmorrhage from the bowels. 
During the same period, the number of cases of ordinary autumnal cholera was 
less than usual. This tendency to intestinal haemorrhage is also corroborated 
by the analogous phenomenon, that dysentery was, during the same period, pre- 
valent, almost as an epidemic, on board the Seaman's Hospital Ship in the river 
Thames. 

With respect to the mode of escape of the blood from the vessels of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines, little can be added to what has already been 
stated on this point in discussing hsematemesis. Intestinal hsemorrha^e offers 
additional proof of the frequency of the escape of the blood by exhalation, and 
not from ruptural vessels. 

When cases of melsena terminate &tally, it is much more common to find 
the mucous membrane of the intestines entire, than with any abrasion of surface. 
It may be red, from congestion of its vessels, or it may be quite pale, the 
escape of the blood having entirely removed all appearances of congestion. 
Sometimes, the whole track of the canid is found covered with gmmous blood, 
and the mucous membrane evidently stained by the imbibition of the coloured 
particles of the blood after death. 
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tiM tmtmcBt, local deletion orer the spleen and the free nse of pnr gafi i e g 
are to be employed. PteparationB of mercnry are not borne to well as m me- 
Uma arising from disease of the liTer, besides that salivation is easily indaeed. 
It is not uncommon to obserre purpuroos spots on the skin in conjunction 'with 
nelnna and enlarged spleen, a pathologicfd condition, which indicates a vhi- 
mted state of the blood. Nevertheless this variety of melsana is not so incnimMe 
w« so iktal as that connected with diseased liver. 



HJEMORRHAGE FROM THE URINARY ORGANS, 

OR HiBMATURIA. 

Derivaiion and aignificatum, — Characters of bloody urine. — Substances taken as 
food impart a red colour to the urine, — Uther deceptive appearances, — Tests 
for the presence of blood in urine, — Sources of the blood, — Urethral hanur' 
rhage. — Vesical hamorrhage, — Renal hcemorrhage, — Diagnosis. — Causes, — 
PectMar states of Hie constitution, — Local lesions — active — passive — vtca- 
rious, — Symptoms and treatment. — Hematuria arising from morbid conditions 
of the urinary organs, — Symptoms and treatment 

HiEMATiTiiii. (derived from the Greek words oT/ia, blood, and obp4», I pass 
urine) signifies the discharge of bloody urine. According to its strict etymo- 
logical sense, this term shoold be restricted to those cases in which blood, having 
been effused withm the urinary organs, is discharged, mixed with the urine. In 
the present day, howeyer, hematuria is generally understood to express any 
hemorrhage from the urinary organs. 

The same objections, which have been raised agunst the employment of the 
irord hsmatemesis to designate gastric hemorrhage, apply with equal force to 
the use of the term hematuria, to signify hemorrhage from the urinary organs. 

Hematuria is a much more imcommon fonn of haemorrhage than that which 
takes place from the lungs or alimentary canal ; and as it rarely terminates 
fatally, its pathology is by no means established on such satisfactory proofs as 
that of hemorrhages from these latter parts. In a supposed case of hsematuriay 
the first point of inquiry is, to ascertain whether the blood is actually mingled 
with the urine. When blood is passed from the urinary organs in very consi- 
derable quantities, there can be very little difficulty in recognising its presence ; 
but when the proportion of blood is scanty, when it is intimately blended with 
the urine, when this secretion contains an excess of lithic acid and its compounds, 
-whereby the characters of the colouring matter of the blood are materially 
changed ; or when the urine contains pus, mucus, or bile,— it requires some 
attention and knowledge of animal chemistry to pronounce with certainty on 
the existence of blood in the urine. 

When blood is passed in very considerable quantities from the urinary organs, 
after remaining a short time in the vessel into which it has been voided, it co- 
agulates into a consistent gelatinous-looking mass, not unlike red-currant jellVy 
particularly when a portion of it is viewed by transmitted light. This gelati- 
nous mass afterwards separates into a smaller dot, resembling the crassamentnni 
of the blood, and into a reddish serum, which gradually deposits a quantity of 
blood globules. If the colourless fluid which afterwards remains he exposed 
to heat, a quantity of albumen may be readily detected by its coagulation. The 
appearance of a large quantity of blood in the urine is, however, aa extnemely 
rare occurrence. 

But a considerable quantity of blood may be passed, intimately bftended with 
the urine, and not present such unequivocal proofs of its real nature. Thft 
urine may be turbid; of a chocolate or coffee brown, or almost black edonr. 
There is no distinct separation of tiie fluid into crassamentum and serum, as in 
the class of cases just mentioned, but it partially separates into a gramous sedi« 
ment, consisting of floccuU of fibrin mixed with the red particles and a super- 
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m^l^flqi^ wlucb retain* some of the colouring matter of tbe bkwd* • U^lkm 
8eB4-traiisparent fluid be heated to 160° Fabr., it gradual]^ beeomes torbid^ and 
at( last exhibits an abundance of coagulated albumen. When Uoodjr mJn» is 
Toidied of these different shades of brown colour, it is generally found to ccmtiuii 
ai^ excess of free acid, which it is well known has the peculiar pn^rtjr a£ 
^iiyfi^gingr the colouring matter of the blood to brown or black. 

A very common appearance of the urine when it contains bloodi is that of % 
clear reddish fluid with a number of colourless flakes or shreds floating through 
it. These colourless shreds are undoubtedly the coagulated fibrin of &e blood, 
wbich has assumed various forms in its passage through the urinary organs and 
their excretory ducts. Sometimes those coa^ila are perfectly oyUndrical, and 
bear considerable resemblance to intestinal worms. The serum after a time 
dejKMdts the coloured particles, and, if it be subjected to the test of heat, it ge- 
nerally affords unequivocal proofs of its holdmg in solution the albuminous 
parts of the blood. When the urin^ presents these characters, there can be no 
doubt that it contains blood, and that it has been effused gradually from some 
point near to the kidney itself. 

When the blood exists in the urine in smaller quantities, or when hematuria 
occurs in the course of purpura, malignant confluent small-pox, scarlatina, or 
typhoid fevers, the urine is voided of a dark red or brownish colour ; it is less 
transparent than healthy urine ; the fibrin does not separate as in the above- 
described instances, but a certain quantity of the colouring particles of tha 
blood is gradually deposited. Such urine sometimes exhibits an acid, at other « 
times an alkaline or neutral condition ; and it will greatly depend upon the con- 
didon of the urine, whether the application of heat renders it more turbid, and 
ultimately produces the coagulation of the albuminous constituents of the blood* 
In such cases there may be some difficulty in pronouncing with certainty on* 
the- presence of blood in the urine 

We are not, however, in every case to presume that urine of a red colour, or 
of a ve^ dark hue, derives its peculiar tint from the admixture of a portion of. 
blood. The urine may be quite red or almost black, and yet perfectly free from 
admixture of blood. Dr. Watson has adverted to several substances, wliich^ 
when. taken as food, invariably impart a red colour to the urine. (^Med, Gaz. 
ToL X. p. 470.) One of these is the prickly pear or Indian fig, as it is com- 
monly called, the Cactus opuntia. T^en the Spaniards first took possession 
of' America, many of them were alarmed by observing that they made what 
they supposed to be bloody urine ; but it was soon discovered itiAt this was 
owing to the abundant use of that fruit. Other travellers in America have ob- 
served a similar phenomenon. No inconvenience apparently resulted from this 
condition of the urine. It would appear that the juice of this plant may be an- 
alysed into acrimson dye, by other processes besides that of the cochineal insects. 
Another yegetable substance, which is consumed in large quantities by some 
persons, and which is said to produce the same effect, is beetroot Desault 
relates the case of a person who observed that every morning he passed urine 
of a deep red colour, exactly like that which results from mingling blood with 
the urinary secretion. No deposit took place from the urine. The man, alarmed 
at the idea of passing blood, consulted M. Roux, who, after some examination, • 
suspected that the urine owed its red colour to some other cause than admix- 
ture of blood. In fact it was ascertained, that this person was in the habit of 
su|»ping every night on the red beetroot : when this article of diet was relin- 
qoij^ied, M. Roux found that the urine resumed its natural appearance. A 
sinular change in the colour of the urine is said to be produced by the use of 
madder as food, by some species of strawberries, and by drinks made of sorrel. 
It is necessary to be aware of the effects of such articles upon the urine, which 
might otherwise be mistaken for formidable disease of the urinary orgii^s,- 
Agaia, by resorting to such artifices, impostors may easily feign serious 4i^ase« 
andthusobtain admission into charitable institutions, or procure exemption from 
fleryices which are disagreeable to them. It has already been stated that bloody 
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urine is often of a dark brown or eren of a black tint, and this colour is prodaced 
by the action of a free acid in the nrine on the c<^oixring particles of the blood: 
but urine may acquire a mahogany brown or even black colour, from other 
causes besides the admixture of blood with it. In serere cases of jaundice, and 
in all diseases of the lirer where the bOe does not pass into the intestines, the 
urine is frequently found to present this dark hue. This simply arises fr<»n 
the concentration of the natural yellow tint of the bile, which m such- cases 
exists in large quantities in the urine. When this dark urine is diluted with 
water, it immediately assumes a bright yeDow colour. 

Another, but Tery rare, cause of the dark colour of the urine is the presence 
of a peculiar principle, to which Dr. Marcet gaye the name of melanie acid. 
With these exceptions, when the urine is of acbrk brown or blackish colour, it 
owes that quality to the circumstance of its containing blood. In all doubtful 
eases, however, a few simple tests will, in general, prove with sufficient accuracy 
the presence of blood in the urine. When blood exists in the urine in small 
quantities, it becomes less transparent than natural; and upon the application of 
heat, more turbid, in consequence of the coagulation of the albumen. If a piece 
of white linen be immersed in bloody urine, it imparts a reddish tinge, not easily 
mistaken. When urine is of a reddish colour from the excess of Uthic acid, it 
is transparent when voided, but depoots a sediment on coining, which sediment 
may be redissolved upon heating the urine. 

The seat of the haemorrhage in haematuria will be determined by a careful 
observation of the nature and appearances of the effitsed blood, and of Ihe 
symptoms which precede and accompany the excretion of it 

Urethral Hamorrhage, This is easily recognised. When pure blood comes 
away in drops or a scanty stream, unmixed witi^ urine, and neither preceded nor 
accompanied by any desire to pass urine, it may be inferred that the urethra is 
the seat of the extravasation. In such cases, when the urine is passed, it is 
Hmpid, and free from any notable bloody tinge ; the small quantity of blood, 
which the urine carries along with it in passing through the urethra, not being 
sufficient to produce any perceptible change in its colour. Pure blood, which 
escaped from the urethra before the expulnon of the urine, will again make 
its appearance after the Madder is emptied. 

Besides, bleeding from the surface of the urethra is generally the consequence 
of some mechanical injury of the lining membrane St that canal. A very re^ 
markable case is cited by Dr. Watson, which renders it probable that blood is 
sometimes exhaled in considerable quantities from, this membrane, when causes 
which produce a strong determination of blood to this part have been in ope- 
ration. Thus, a young man was admitted into the Middlesex Hospital, with 
hsemorrhage from the urethra, who said that he had lost a considerable quan- 
tity of blo<^ in this manner in the course of a few hours. The hsmoniiage ap- 
peared to have been the immediate consequence of an excessive indulgence in 
sexual intercourse, he having passed the preceding night in company witih a 
female. The bleedhig was permanently arrested by the introduction of a bougie^ 
which was allowed to remain a short time in the urethra. 

Vesical Htemorrhage. Haemorrhage from the bladder is of more common 
occurrence than that from the urethra. There are many causes which may 
operate either directly or indirectly on that viscus, and excite bleeding from its 
inucoos membrane. Sometimes tiie blood is poured out in very small quan- 
tities, at other times the haemorrhage is very profuse. In the former case the 
tirine is only slightly tinged with blood, while pure blood and mucus follow its 
expulsion. At the same time there is pain in the situation of the bladder, ofteB 
extending along the urethra, accompanied with frequent and urgent desire of 
micturition. With these symptoms of disease or irritation of the bladder, there 
is an absence of symptoms r^errible to the kidneys or ureters. When Uie ve* 
sical haemorrhage is profuse, it very soon produces a series of most distressing 
symptoms. While the serous portion of the blood passes off of a dark brown- 
ish colour, the remainder coagulates in the bladder, and becomes a source of in* 
convenience, suffering, and even danger, to the patient. At first there are theftel- 
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ings of dull pain in the hypogastric region, and weight at the neck of the bkdder ; 
afterwards, all the symptoms of retention of nrine appear, and lead very gene- 
rally to a fatal termination, when the bladder is found distended by a large co- 
flgolnm of blood. The formation of sach a coagnlnm may be suspected when 
ihe patient suddenly passes a quantity of pure blood, which is followed by the 
expulsion of dark brown urine, depositing a coloured sediment, and the su- 
pervention of the sjrmptoms above described. 

When there are symptoms of stone in the bladder, or disease of that viscns 
can be ascertained, and when the passage of pure blood is followed by the dis- 
charge of bloody urine, there can be little doubt that the bladder is the seat 
of the hflemorrhage ; and this diagnosis will be corroborated by the absence of 
symptoms referrible to the kidneys and ureters. 

Bemil Hamorrhage, When hsBmorrhage from the kidney is not very abun- 
dant nor rapid, the blood is discharged intimately blended with the urine : when 
Uood is passed from the kidney in greater abundance, the fibrinous portion co- 
agulates as it passes towards the bladder, and then the nrine not only has a 
reddish or darker hue, but contains coagnla, often having the mould of the ex- 
ezetory ducts. This appearance is generally considered characteristic of renal 
luemorrhage, or of escape of blood towards the commencement of the ureter. 

The bleeding may be presumed to come from the kidney, or the commence- 
ment of the ureter, when there is a sensation of heat or of weight, or some 
degree of pun in the situation of one kidney ; and this presumption is strength- 
ened if calculi have been previously passed itom. the kidney, and if there be 
no sjrmptom of stone or other disease of the bladder. 

There is a still greater certainty as to the source of the hsemorrhage in hsma^ 
toria, when there are symptoms which denote the passage of concretions frran 
the kidney, through the ureter, to the bladder. There are sharp intermitting 
pains in the loins and abdomen, following the course of the ureter, and ra- 
diating to those parts receiving filaments from the lumbar plexus of nerves, 
particularly to the thigh and testicle. Nausea and v(Mniting are frequent con- 
comitants. 

It appears, then, that in many instances the appearance of the blood, taken in 
conjunction with the local symptoms, points out, with tolerable precision, frcm. 
what part of the urinary organs the hemorrhage occurs ; but many cases of 
hiematuria are undoubtedly obscure with reference to the actual source of the 
hsemorrhage. Blood may appear mixed in greater or less quantity with the 
nrine, without pain or other symptom to lead us to fix upon one part rather 
than another, as the source of the haemorrhage. It is the opinion of Dr. Wat- 
son, ^ that hsematuria bearing this indeterminate character is generally found 
to be renal, and to depend upon calculous disease." (^Med, Gtiz, vol. x. p. 472.) 
This opinion was also evidently entertained by Dr. Heberden in the follow- 
ing passage in his Commentaries: — "Urine made of a deep coffee colour, or 
manifestly mixed with a large quantity of blood, has within my experience been 
very rarely the effect of any thing but a stone io the urinary passages. J there- 
fore suppose a strong probability of this cause, whenever I see this appearance." 
In the few cases of severe hsematnria which have fallen under our observation, 
the local symptoms have certainly been ambiguous, but they have rather led 
to the suspicion of some cause of irritation, as a calculus in tiie kidneys. 

The symptoms which accompany hsemorrhage from the bladder are gene- 
rally much more marked than those which attend on renal haemorrhage. 
Calculus in the bladder, or serious disease of that viscus, cannot long remain 
without affording manifest symptoms, and certainly could not induce hsemor- 
rhage from the mucous membrane without the patient suffering, at the same 
time, many other most painful symptoms. But calculi form in the pelvis of the 
kidney, and malignant disorganisation may be going on in its substance with« 
oat symptoms indicative of their existence. It will strengthen the presumption 
that the kidney is the source of the hsematuria, if it has succeeded a fiedl, strainy 
or blow npon the back, or perhaps a long ride on horseback. 
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It vUL be inferred from the preceding remarks that the diagnosiflof the 
source of the blood in hiematuria, founded on the local symptoms, is fut fumx 
being conclusive. 

Cases of hematuria present examples of the different modes in which he- 
morrhage takes place from the respiratory and alimentary canals. Sometimes 
it xnay be traced to some peculiar condition of the oonstitution ; in other in- 
stances, to the operation of purely local causes. 

Constitutional or idiopathic hsmorrhage from the urinary organs is, ntt- 
doubtedly, rare, bat there is reason to suppose, that the mucous membrane ef 
the bladder, ureters, and pelvis of the kidneys may oooasionally take on the 
same morbid action as the lining of the respiratory and alimentary tubes,^ajDd 
give rise to exhalation of blood £rom their surface. 

The extreme rarity of idiopathic hematuria cannot be more forcibly ex- 
pressed than by stating, that that accurate observer of diseases. Dr. CuUen, 
doubted of the existence of idiopathic hematuria. Frank, also, informs his 
readers, that out of 4000 patients treated by him in the clinical wards ^ the 
Hospital of Pavia, he had only observed six cases of spontaneous hsBmaturui. 
(Z>e Cur, Horn. Morbis^ voL i. pt ii. p. 256.) Of the annual average of 4000 out- 
patients treated by the writer at St Bartholomew's Hospital, not more than one 
or two cases of idiopathic hematuria have been met with. 

However rare such cases may be, aU the best writers on this sulject admit 
the existence of hematuria independent of structural disease of the urinary 
organs. Dr. Watson states {Med, Gaz, vol. x. p. 469.), that renal hemor- 
rhage may occur independent of any discernible disease or change of texture 
in the kidneys themselves. It sometimes appears to be the consequence of a 
determination of blood to those organs^ taking place without any obvious or 
inteUigible cause. 

Dr. Willis maintains the opinion, that hematuria does appear now and then 
with all the characters of a peculiar and independent affection, and that he had 
recently met with a case which he regarded as idiopathic, and viewed as 
though the discharge of blood constituted the sum of the affection. (Oit. 
Urinary Digetueg^ p. 176.) Andral, also, admits the existence of hematuriade- 
pending wholly on constitutional causes. (^Precis d^Anat Path, vol. i. p. 8d9«) 

The disease sometimes presents all the characters of an active constitutional 
hemorrhage : it is also met with as a passive hemorrhage, or it may appear 
as supplemental or vicarious of other natural or habitual discharges of blood. 

With respect to the treatment of cases of active exhalation of blood from the 
urinary organs without discoverable disease, nothing more can be suggested 
than to pursue the plan which has been already reoommended for other active 
constitutional hemorrhages. 

A much more alarming form of hematuria is that which bears the character 
of a passive constitutional hemorrhage, and which occurs in the progress of 
those diseases which affect the system at large, especially scorbutus and pur- 
pura hemorrhagica. Such cases generally terminate &tally* Andral states 
that he was in attendance upon an old woman suffering from a cancerous afiEoc^ 
tion of the stomach, and that, a fortnight before her death, numerous purpurous 
spots appeared upon the skin, and at the same time a notable quantity of blood 
escaped daily with her urine. After death, purpurous spots were found on 
the pleura, peritoneum, in the alimentary canal, and on the lining of the heart. 
A bloody fluid filled the pelvis and ureter of each kidney, and when the tubular 
portions were pressed, a similar fluid exuded. A liquid dark blood was found ia 
the heart and great bloodvessels, and without any appearance of coagulation. 

Hematuria appears also, though rarely, as a passive hemorrhage in the 
course of typhus fever, malignant small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, and plagoe* 
In these diseases it is to be regarded as a fatal symptom. 
, When bloody urine is voided in the course of these several constitutional 
affections, the mere hemorrhage firom the urinary organs is not so much th^ 
symptom to be combated, as the general condition on which it depends* Th^ 
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treirtment, tiierefore, of the hflBinatiiria is wholly ahsorhed in that most suitable 
for the general constitutiiHial disturbance. 

When hsDmaturia appears as a yicarious hsmorrbage supplemental of hae- 
morrhoidal or menstrual discharge, the blood is generally effused from the 
inner coat of the bladder. In obstinate cases of hsematuria, and particularly 
"when it recurs from time to time, inquiry should be made as to previous he- 
morrhages from the rectum, and, in females, as to the state of the catamenial 
ftmction. Some modem French writers on this subject state, that elderly fe- 
males sometimes pass bloody urine in considerable quantity at intervals, after 
<he complete disappearance of the catamenia. One of these writers had under 
his.care an elderly woman whose general health was good, but who passed a 
considerable quantity of blood with her urine nearly every month. This hse- 
morrhage was preceded by heat and uneasiness in the hypogastric region, some 
general indisposition, with headach ; these symptoms vanished as soon as the 
bsematuria commenced, and she remained perfectly well, in spite of very active 
habits of life, until the expiration of the usual period. {Diet de Mid. et Chir» 
PrcU. art Hematurie.) 

In such cases the object of treatment is to restore, if possible, the suppressed 
iiaemorrhage : this is often a di£Bcult undertaking, because the means to be 
employed sometimes increase the discharge of blood from the urinary passages. 
The oil of turpentine, the tincture of cantharides, or the muriated tincture of 
iron, employed cautiously and in very small doses, will be found most efficacious 
in controlling the hemorrhage. When there is local pain or irritation, sedatives, 
as, for example, the uva ursi, opium and warm baths are of serrice. 

Lastiy, hsematuria frequentiy arises from morbid conditions of the urinary 
organs themselves. There are several diseased conditions of the kidney under 
the influence of which blood is poured out from that organ and mixed with the 
urinary secretion. 

In inflammatory dropsy with albuminous urine, and in that form of dropsy 
which supervenes during the convalescence from scarlet ftver, it is by no 
means uncommon to observe a certain quantity of blood, or its colouring and 
jdbmninous principles, excreted with the urine. When such cases terminate 
filally the kidneys are usually found intensely congested with blood. Again, 
blood is sometimes mixed with the urine in inflammation of the kidney, and 
likewise during the progress of carcinomatous or other malignant degeneration 
of its substance ; but a much more frequent cause of renal hsemorrhage is the 
irritation occasioned by the formation of a calculus in the pelvis of the kidney. 
The irritation produced by the constant growth of th6 calculus will excite 
intense congestion of the surrounding mucous membrane^ which relieves itself 
by the exhalation of blood : at other times, the enlargement of the calculue 
or its change of position causes laceration or ulceration of the surrounding 
highly vascular parts. The calculus, in its descent to the bladder, may in a 
similar manner excite hsemorrhage from the lining of the ureter. 

Hsematnria may be the consequence of some morbid state of the urinary 
bladder. A calculus may have descended fVom the kidney into this viscus, or 
it mav have had its commencement there : under either circumstances, it may 
oeeasion hemorrhage from the mucous surface of the bladder. 

Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bladder is another cause of 
Ihe appearance of blood in the urine. This affection sometimes appears almost 
tts an epidemic, and especially in hot climates. M. Renoult has described a 
troublesome and obstinate hematuria which affected numbers of the French 
troops in Egypt, and particularly the cavalry. It was attended with much 
pain in the re^on of the bladder, extending along the urethra to the extremity 
tff the glans penis, with aflrequent and urgent inclination to pass urine. The 
last drops voided consisted often of pure blood, and their expulsion was ac- 
companied by acute pain. Several of these men died, and on dissection the 
mucous membrane of the bladder was found inflamed. The same disease 
Appeared among the horses. {Diet de Med, vol. ix. art Hematurie.) Similar 
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affections occur to couriers and others vho perform long and rapid journeys 
on liorseback. The diagnosis of the seat of tiie hemorrhage is easy, and the 
treatment is inyolved in that -which is appropriate for the cystitis. Chronic 
disease of the mncons membrane of the bladder, whether simply inflammatory 
or of a malignant nature, will give rise to occasional hsemorrhage fi*om its sar- 
ftce. In some of these cases, only a small quantity of blood, mixed with 
purifbrm mucus, passes after the urine is Toided; in others the quantity 
of blood poured out is very considerable, and produces serious inconvenience. 
A case of this latter description occurred to the late Mr. Heaviside. An old East 
Indian, who had long been subject to nephritic complaints, was suddenly 
seized with symptoms resemblingretention of urine. A catheter was passed, but 
as no urine flowed, it was supposed that the inatrument had not entered the 
bladder, in which region there was a manifest tumour. The patient died the 
next day, and the bladder was found distended by a very large coagulum of 
blood, which had come fh)m its diseased mucous membrane. There was no 
trace of escape of blood within the kidneys or ureters. 

The treatment of Hsmaturia has not been detailed at any length, because it 
has been our object to show that when it occurs as an idiopathic hsemorrhage 
the attentiou is to be directed to the state of constitution ; and where it is a 
symptom of a morbid condition of the urinary organs, it will be most suc- 
cessfully combated by judicious mani^ment of the local affection on which it 
depends. 
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Definition, — Active and passive menorrhagia. — Symptoms and treatment — Occttr- 
rmg during pregnancy and parturition. — Causes and treatment — JResuUmgfron 
structural diseases o/the uterus. 

The periodical escape of a bloody fluid firom the Tessels of the uterus is an 
indication of a healthy and robust constitution. When it is limited to a certain 
quantity, varying firom two to six ounces in different individuals and climates^ 
and recurring every lunar month, for about thirty years after the age of pu- 
berty, in the unmarried female, it cannot be regarded as a pathological pheno* 
menon, but constitutes natural menstruation, the healthy function of the nnim- 
pregnated uterus. When, however, the natural menstnial fluid is excessive in 
quantity, or when blood escapes from the gravid uterus, or where it flows in 
£urge quantities fh>m that organ immediately after parturition, or when the 
Bul^tance of the organ is diseased, the affection is termed uterine hsemorrhage^ 
the various fbrms of which we shall briefly advert to. 

That variety of uterine hemorrhage which is termed menorrhagia consists 
in a morbidly proAxse menstruation, and may occur in very opposite states of 
fhe system. It may present itself either as an active or passive hflemorthage. 
In active menorrhs^a, for a few days before the expected menstrual period, 
there is a sensation of unusual fulness about the pelvis, with throbbing sense of 
heat and weight referred to the situation of the uterus ; the external (»rgans of 
generation are often slightly swollen, and the mammse become hot, tumid, 
and tender ; the pulse is accelerated, the mouth hot, tiie tongue dry ; the patient 
is thirsty, and there is a general feeling of oppression, with headach and gid* 
diness. The discharge from the commencement comes on with violence, often 
in gushes of pure blood, as is proved by its coagulation, and the pain expe- 
rienced from the passage of the coagula. Sometimes, after the first fewhours^ 
the woman feels relieved, lighter and cooler ; and the rest of the period proceeds 
as in healthy menstruation. In more aggravated cases, the flow still proceeds in 
equal or increased quantity, and lasts ibr several days, occasionally intermittingv 
but again bursting forth upon the slightest exertion, tiU at the end of the period 
she is left weak and languid, with a foeble pulse 9nd paUld countenance. 
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Before tiie recnnenee of tlie next monthly period die has perhaps recovered 
her wonted health; but the same smes of symptoms returns, perhaps with some 
aggravation, particnlarly with a longer continuance of the discharge. In this 
manner, one period has scarcely terminated before another commences, and 
the moat strong and plethoric woman is brought down to a state of great weak« 
ness, and the disposition to hemorrhage continuing, active menorrhagia may 
tims lapse into passive haemorrhage. 

In passive menorrhagia the female is usually delicate, with feeble constitu- 
tional powers, or has become so from repeated losses of blood in the more 
active form of the disease. She has a frequ^it circulation; the heart is easily 
excited to overaction ; she suffers from violent headachs, with throbbing of the 
temp<»^ arteries, singing in the ears, and giddiness, symptoms arismg not 
firom general plethora but from exhaustion and unequal distribution of blood. 
In passive menorrhagia there are seldiMd any premonitory symptoms ; if the 
menstrual periods are still regular as to time, they are unnaUural as to duratioa 
and the quantity of blood lost : they are generally, however, too frequent, and 
there is scarcely any cessation of the discharge. When the g^ushes of blood 
have stopped, they are sueceeded by a constant oozing of a thin serous 
fluid; and when the catamenia have ceased, a profuse leucorrhcBal discharge 
takes place : sli^t bodily exertion or mental excitement brings on a return 
of the sanguineous discharge. The usual constitutional effects of repeated 
loss of blood are at last induced, and the person exhibits the well-known ap« 
pearance of confirmed angmia. The daj^er of passive menorrhagia is not 
merely confined to the serious constitutional effects just adverted to ; the dis- 
charge may be so sudden and profuse as to bring on alarming syncope* 
Another evil consequence of continued menorrhagia has been remarked in 
the tendency of such women to profuse losses of blood after abortion or 
parturiti<m at the full tune. Females who are naturally plethoric are disposed 
to active menorrhagia; in such cases it is often a natural mode of relieving the 
orver-distended vessels : this tendency is aggravated by luxurious habits, a se- 
dentary and indolent life, and inattention to the regular and free action of the 
bowels. All those causes which tend to lower the constitutional powers dispose 
to passive menorrhagia; but there certainly are delicate females in whom from 
early life there seems to be a superabundant or undue distribution of blood to 
tiie uterus, and who, under the influence of certain exciting causes, are almost 
sure to suffer from passive menorrhagia. 

The principal exciting causes whidi peculiarly tend to increase the activity 
of the eirculatkm through the uterine system, and thus bring on menorrhagia, 
are violent exertion <Mrfiitigue in the erect posture, just prior to the appearance 
of the catamenia; blows, falls, or any other local violence ; frequent abortions; 
over*indulgenee in sexual intercourse, particularly before the period has 
entirely paissed over ; irritation in the rectum or bladder, &c. The treatment 
of menorrhagia must mainly depend upon the nature of the hiemorrhage, and 
the exciting causes which have brought on the discharge. 

Where the menorrhagia still bears an active character in a robust and ple- 
thoric female, we may abstract a moderate quantity of blood by venesection ; 
and in those cases wluch are accompanied by much pain in the loins and pelvis, 
great relief will be obtained by the abstraction of six or eight ounces of blood 
hy cupping from the sacrum. The patient should be kept at perfect rest in 
l^e horizontal posture, the body covered with light clothing, and cold applied 
to the lower parts of the body ; cold water may be dashed from time to time 
orer the hypogastrium or loins, and ice-cold applications laid over the pubes 
mod perineum. 

When ike discharge is so excessive that much additional loss of blood might 
be attended with danger, we may resort to a very effectual method of restndn- 
ing the hsBmorrfaage, viz. plugging the vagina, according to the directions of 
2>r. Looock in his paper on menorrhagia: — *' A fine cambric handkerchief may 
lie gradually introdoeed into the vaginaup to the os uteri, so as to fill the va^^ 
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ftnnly througfaoat ha whole extent, and be allowed to remain tbeve. Many 
pteftr eoidcing it preyionsly in some strong astringent liquid, and this is |>erJtfti»l 
• BtiU more effieacions. If the plug produce pain, it most be withdrawn ; and, at 
all eirentsi, it should not be allowed to remain more than twenty-fbnr hettrst 
On withdrawing it, unless it be done very gently and gradually, a ftesh disohsiige 
of Wood is apt to be occasioned ; but it can easily be restrained by another plucg*, 
or some of the other remedies." (Q/e. Pract Med,) Of the internal remedies 
ibr restraining uterine haemorrhage when it is excesslTc and of the acthre 
kmd, we have nothing further to suggest than those which hare been recom* 
nended in all active constitutional hsemorrhages. 

' In passive menorrhagia occurring in feeble constitutions, or in those redueed 
by a long continuance of the disease in an aetive form, besides the topical re* 
medies for the actual repression of the haemorrhage, we must endeavour, in the 
Intervals between the periods, to restore tone to the vessels of the uterus; and 
to strengthen the general health. To accomplish the former object, ccdd 
bathing, the cold hip bath, and sponging the body with cold vinegar and water, 
will be found of great use. These should be employed daily, and a cold as* 
tringent injection may be thrown up into the vagina every morning. 

The various mineral tonics and astringents, judiciously administered, will be 
found eminently serviceable in cases of passive menorrhagia. The salts of 
iron and zinc are those upon which most reliance may be placed, and the former 
ave particularly efficacious, when taken in the minute quantities in which they are 
Ibwnd in many natural mineral springs. Dr. Locock has also found the lAq^ 
Potass. Arsenitis, in doses of five drops, gradually increased to twenty-five, ci 
great service in some cases of menorrhagia of the atonic character. The other 
tUes for the improvement of general health will be the same in this as m 
other forms of passive hemorrhage. 

Uterine hsemorrhage may occur during pregnancy : this accident may happen 
in the early or in the more advanced stage of utero-gestation. When uterine 
hismorrhage occurs at the early period of pregnancy, it is occasioned by the 
partkd separation of the placenta fh)m the uterus, and the probability of ar- 
resting the hsemorrhage and preventing abortion will depend upon the ex.- 
«tent to which the detachment of the placenta has proceeded. The forther 
practical consideration of this variety of uterine hsemorrhage will be more 
<lonveniently entered upon, where the catises and treatment of abortion are 
discussed. When uterine hsemorrhage does not make its appearance until the 
ft^ month of pregnancy, it is usually a much more f6rmidable accident, and 
eommonly arises from malposition of tiie placenta near the mouth of the uterus. 
It appears without any obvious cause, and subsides after some precautions 
^have been adopted, but agtun appears more profusely, continues longer, and 
does not yield to the former treatment. This variety of uterine hsemorrhage 
generally goes on increasing until the fcetus dies, or premattire delivery is ae^ 
tknnplisHcd. The quantities of blood lost are sometimes so considerable as t«f 
endanger the life of the mother; or, if she escape with her life, she is reduced 
to a state of complete anaemia, and is harassed with the distressing train of 
symptoms with which it is accompanied. 

The various means to be resorted to for controlling this fbrm of uterine 
haemorrhage, and the indications which should mducethe practitioner to brin^ 
on premature delivery, are more appropriately considered in treatises on 
midwifery. 

When such an amount of blood is lost during parturition as to entitle it to 
be called a hsemorrhage, it may occur either at the commencement or at ^e 
termination of that process. When the hsemorrhage comes on at an early* 
stage of labour, it is usually from the attachment of the placenta near tWe 
mouth of the uterus, or from its partial separation from unequal contractions* of 
the uterus. In rarer cases it may proceed from laceration of some part of 
the substance of the uterus, or from rupture of the umbilical cord. When the 
haemorrhage comes on towards the termination of labour, after the expulsion 
of the foetus, it appears to aiise either from imperfect separation of the pla- 
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cents, coBBAoted with irregular or spasmodic contraction of the Btenus, or firont 
torpidit^^ and uuperfect contraction of the womb after the expulsioa of the 
placenta. If uterine haemorrhage occur at the termination of labour from 
&ih&t of the above-mentioned causes, the blood may either escape through the 
vagina or remain confined within the uterus. The former is readily indicated 
tty the profuse flooding, but the latter may not be detected until the woman is 
jEnlling into fatal syncope, when the uterus is found distended almost to the 
sifle it was before delivery. It is obvious that this internal haemorrhage is of a 
most Ibrmidable nature, from the insidious manner in which it goes on to aa 
almost fatal extent. We shall content ourselves with having pointed out these 
varieties of uterine haemorrhage, and the causes which apparently give rise to 
them, referring for more ample details, and the requisite treatment^ to treatises 
on midwifery. 

The last form of uterine haemorrhage which we propose to consider is that 
which Lb independent of menstruation, pregnancy, or parturition, and which 
may be properly termed symptomatic, arising from some structural disease in 
the uterus itself. 

Haemorrhage from the uterus sometimes occurs as a critical evacuation in 
tlie course of uterine inflammation, but the most frequent morbid condition of 
the uterus, which gives rise to repeated attacks of haemorrhage, is the de* 
velopment of some morbid growth within its cavity. These formations are 
tumours of various kinds, either in the muscular walls of the organ, or immer 
diately beneath the internal lining ; polypous growths, moles, carcinoma, and 
destructive ulcerations. 

The presence of any of the above-described morbid formations in the uterus 
has a tendency to excite undue activity in the circulation of the organ. If 
they form during that period of life when the woman should menstruate^ 
their existence may perhaps be indicated by no other symptoms than profsse 
ssmI painful menstruation, followed by occasional leucorrhoea. Msmy of the 
most severe and obstinate cases of menorrhagia are dependent upon somei 
fibrous tumour or polypous growth in the uterus, and such cases progress flcom^ 
bad to worse, unless the exciting cause is detected. The only permanent cure 
for interior haemorrhage of this kind is by surgical operation. 

Uterine haemorrhage sometimes comes on and continues for a short time 
after the cessation of the catamenia. When this appears only once or twice, it 
readily yields to remedies which diminish plethora and equalise the circu- 
lation ; but when uterine haemorrhage occurs to any extent after the cessa- 
tion of the catamenia, and recurs firom time to time, particularly if the woman 
is approaching her fiftieth year, there is just cause of alarm that this haemor- 
rhage is cymptomatic of serious structural disease of the uteiHis. 

It is the opinion of Louis and some able pathologists, that haemorrhage from 
the uterus and other organs is one of the most constant symptoms of malignant 
formations. The frequent recurrence of uterine haemorrhage in a woman of 
■kiddle age should at once excite the suspicion of istructural disease in that 
organ, and induce the practitioner to institute a careful manual examination of 
its condition. Women themselves are sometimes apt to imagine, that the 
difoharge of blood is only a return of the catamenia *, but symptomatic 
haemorrhage may be distinguished from the catamenial by the character 
«f the discharge, by the irregularity of the periods, by its longer continuance, 
and by the succession of leucorrhoea to. the bloody fluid. 

Although this form of haemorrhage is only a symptom of structural dis- 
ease, still it often requires more serious attention for the time than the disv^ 
ease on which it depends. Its frequent recurrence and the consequent* 
anaemia demand immediate relief. For this purpose the various remedies sug- 
gested to control the different forms of menorrhagia will be applicable, but 
-tibke only permanent relief to be anticipated must be through a judicious treats 
ment of the structural disease of the uterus. 
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Hitiorical details. — Causet. — Preventum, ^~ Symptoms. — Anatomieai 

chofocters, •— Diagnosis. — Treatment 

The Knglisli word scwrvy, anelently scorUt, \a of Sazon origin, and evidently 
deriyed from the same root as the ▼emacolar names of the disc»Etfe among the 
other nations of the Saxon race ; namely, in die German language ac&xriocA, 
which signifies a griping, or tearing of Ihe hell j ; in the Dutch scheurbuik ; in 
the Swedish skSrSjvgg; and in the Danish skSrbug. The medical term seor* 
buttts appears to be merely a latinised variation of the last of these. 

This disease was endemic two centuries ago, In all the northern countries of Eu- 
rope. It became gradually less frequent as agriculture and gardening improved ; 
and we have witnessed the almost complete extinction of scurvy on lar^ as the 
influence of these arts has extended to the most remote parts of Europe and to 
the htmiblest classes. It seems to have been very imperfectly, if at all known 
to the Greek, Roman, and Arabian physicians. Some passages in the writings 
of Hippocrates have, indeed, led to the supposition that he was acquainted with 
this disease ; but those passages, if they refer to scurvy, are extremely vague, 
and show, at least, that his acquaintance with it was very slight, and that he 
had not learned to distinguidi it from other diseases of different nature. 

The Greek and Roman physicians, subsequent to Hippocratei^ either copy 
his descriptions, or make no mention of any group of symptoms that can be 
supposed to refer to scurvy. It is probable, indeed, that they seldom met with 
instances of it, which must have been very rare among them, on account of the 
abundance of fruits and vegetables in their climate, and the shortness of their 
coasting voyages ; a circumstance unfavourable to its occurrence at sea. They 
were a£o little acquainted with the northern countries, where it must then, as 
since, have prevailed. 

The earliest unequivocal description of scurvy is to be found in the narrative 
Of' the campugn of the Christisui army in Egypt under Louis IX., about the 
year 1260. The historian of that crusade was not only eye-witness of the dis- 
ease in oUiers, but was himself affected with it He speaks of the debility and 
tendency to swoon, black spots <m the legs, bleedings from the nose, and the 
livid and spongy condition of the gums. With respect to the last-mentioned 
8ympt<Hn, he says, ^ The barbers were forced to cut away very large pieces of 
flesh from the gums, to enable their patients to eat It was pitiful to hear the 
cries and groans of those <m whom this operation was performing ; they seemed 
like the cries of wom^i in labour." The disease showed itself in Lent, during 
which the soldiers, in ccmipliauce with the ordinances of their religion, ate no 
meat, and they had only one sort of fish, the bombeiie; this circumstance, to- 
gether with bad air and great scarcity of water, was supposed to have brou^t 
on the disease. {Histoire de Louis IX. par le SieurJoinviltsf Trans, vol. i. p. 162.) 

Scurvy has, unquestionably, existed in the north of Europe from the most 
remote antiquity. That we have no mention of it in the early history of the 
northern nations must be imputed to the extreme ignorance of the people, espe- 
dally as regards medicine ; but about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, when they began to cultivate letters, we find accurate descriptions of 
this disease, which is frequently mentioned by their historians and other au- 
thors. Olaus Magnus, in his history of the northern nations, published in 1 555, 
when speaking of the diseases pecuUar to those nations, gives a particular de- 
ficripdon of scurvy, which, he tells us» infested chiefly soldiers in camps and 
persons •shut up in prisons or besieged towns. About the same time we find 
three physicians, Roussens, Ecthius, and Wierus, expressly treating of this dis- 
ease. Their descriptions of its symptoms are very accurate, and they recom- 
mended those remedies which are found, at present, the most efficacious. 

In 1645 the Faculty of Medicine at Copenhagen, in Denmark, published a 
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eonsiliwn for the benefit of the poor in that country. ThiB consiUvm treiUfi of 
the causes, preyention, and core of scorvj. We learn from it that scurvy leas 
at that time prevalent among the Danes and other northern nations. (jConf 
Mum Medica FacuUaiis Hqfhtensis de Scorhuto. Lind, p. 353.) 

It appears by a letter from Linnsos to Dr. Lind, dated 1755, that scnrvy 
"was, at that time, common on the borders of the Baltic among peasants, ar^ 
^cers in iron, and miners. {landj p. 283.) It was prevalent also in several 
parts of Scotland, irhere it was popnlarly known by the name of idcick leg*, 
I>r. Grainger, in answer to some inquiries by Dr. Lind, says that it has often 
been very epidemic and fiital to the miners at Strontian, in Argyleshire. 

Dr. Hoxham, in a letter to Dr. Lind, says that scurvy was at that time en- 
demic in. some seaport towns of Devonshire and Cornwall* He remarks that 
it was most common in fishermen and tradesmen, and seldom met with in agri- 
coltoral labourers, who drink cyder and eat plentifully of vegetables and froits. 

All the writers from whom the preceding accounts are derived, agree in 
stating that the latter part of winter and the early part of spring was the sea^ 
son in which scurvy prevailed most; and that it nn£formly disappeared daring 
summer and autumn. 

The causes which, in the middle of iast century had rendered scurvy less 
frequent on land than previously, have continued to operate with increasing 
efficiency ; so that at present, except under peculiar circumstances, the disease 
is never met with in England, and, we believe, very rarely in any of the 
northern countries of 'Europe. That it should, a century or two ago, have been 
endemic in many parts of England seems almost incredible, when we consider 
the circumstances under which it arises, and the present aspect of this country; 
but we have undeniable evidence of the fact, and it affords proof of the extras 
ordinary change which a few centuries have wrought in the cultivation of the 
Bcnl, and in the habits of the people, especially wi& reference to the increased 
consumption of vegetable food. This is confirmed by the historical fact that, 
until the commencement of the sixteenth century, no salads, carrots, turnips, 
or other edible roots were grown in England. The little of these vegetables 
that was used before that time was imported from Holland and Flanders ; and 
in the reign of Henry VIIL Queen Catherine, when she wanted a salad, was 
obliged to despatch a messenger thither on purpose.* 

But although, two centuries ago, scurvy was endemip in the northern countries 
of Europe during the spring of every year, it was in seasons of scarcity, or 
when its usual causes were strengthened by the desolation of war, and during 
long sieges, that its ravages were principally felt. 

During the siege of Breda, in North Brabant, by the Spaniards, in 1625, the 
inhabitants and garrison were dreadfully afflicted with scurvy ; on the 16th of 
March, when an account was taken of the sick, 1608 soldiers were found affected 
with this disease ; and the number afterwards increased daily. The town was 
surrendered in June, after a siege of ei^t months. (JFrederic Vander Mye, 
De Morhis Bredama,') 

J. F. Backstrom, in an essay, published in 1734, which is replete with 
just observations on the causes, nature, and treatment of scurvy, informs us 
that, in 1703, during the dege of Thorn, in Prussia, by the Swedes, which 
lasted only five months, and was carried on during the heat of summer, 5000 
of the garrison, besides a great number of the inhabitants, died of (his dis- 
temper. The besiegers were, at the same time, quite free fnmi it {Halkry 
Disput. ad Morbos, vL) 

In 1720, during the war between the Austrians and Turks, when the im- 
perial army wintered in Hungary, many thousands of the common soldiers, 
(but not one officer,) were cut off by scurvy. Dr. Kramer, physician to the 
army, being unacquainted with a remedy for it, requested a consultation of the 
coUege of physicians at Vienna. Their prescriptions and advice were, however, 

* Hume, Hist, qf England, vol. iv. p. 241. ; lee alio, art. Gout, in this worlu 
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of no avail : the disease, which broke out at the end of winter, persisted ttntil« 
at the approach of smnmer, the earth became covered with greens and vege- 
tables. {HaUer, Disput, ad Morbos^ vi.) 

In the early part of last century scurvy was also very common, and very 
fSiUX in the Russian armies. {A TreeUiae on Scurvy, as it appeared in die 
Mu$»an Armies : by A. Nitzch, 1747. See Lind, p. 415.). 

In the spring of 1760, scurvy prevailed to a great extent among the English 
troops that fbnned the garrison at Quebec, which had been tfJcen from the 
French the preceding year. These troops, at first 6000 men, suffered so 
much from cold and want of vegetables and fresh provisions, that before the 
«nd of April, 1000 of them were dead of scurvy and twice that number unfit 
for service. {Smollett a Hist, ofEng^ toI. v. p. 198.) 

Rut instances of armies being much weakened by scurvy, have [occurred 
more recently, and among a people, who, by reason of their climate, which 
is favourable to the growth of vegetables and frnits, have enjoyed comparative 
immunity from that disease. In the spring of 1795, scurvy was very general 
among the French soldiers in the army of the Alps. Foder^, who was phy- 
sician to the army, informs us that he treated between seven and eight hundred 
soldiers affected with it. In 1801, during the siege of Alexandria, it prevailed 
among the inhabitants and garrison, to a most frightful extent. During the 
siege which was commenced by the English in May, and which lasted only 
till the end of August, 3500 scorbutic patients were received into the military 
hospUala, which the French had established in that city. (^M4m, de Ckir. 
Mm. de 2>. J, Larrey, Paris, 1812. tom. u.) 

' In late years, scurvy has shown itself occasionally in our armies in India, 
as well as in some pubUc establishments in that country* ; and in the autumn 
ol 1886, it prevailed to great extent among our troops, stationed in the new 
province of Queen Adekdde, at the Cape of Good Hope. The disease first 
ai^pearod about the end of July, and continued to prevail fh)m that time to 
Deeomber, a season corresponding to spring in the northern hemisphere. 
None of the officers were affected with it. The men had no harassing duties, 
and were abundantly supplied with good fresh meat, without having had an 
ounce of salt provisions ; but they had been a long time without fruit or fresh 
vegetables. In ail these circumstances, we find perfect agreement with some 
aceovnts left us of the occurrence of scurvy in {he continental armies in the 
eacly part of last century, f 

But it is not only in armies and during sieges, that we meet with even 
modem instances of the occurrence of scurvy on land. From the earliest 
times, it has 9ppeared occasionally in persons long confined in prisons and 
asylums ; and an instance of its prevailing extensively, under such circnm* 
stances, ha4>pened in England so recently as in the year 1823. We allude to 
the disease which prevailed in the spring of that year aaoaong the Inmates of 
the Milbank Penitentiary. The description of this disease, by Dr. Latham, 
shows that it was scurvy in conjunction with dysentery and otiier effects of 
starvation. This complicated malady was occasioned by a diet, of which 
fresh succulent vegetables fimned no part, and the quantity and quality of 
which were not adequate to the support of health. % 

The reports of the inspectors of prisons, for the years 1836, 1837, 1838, 
abound with instances of the occurrence of scurvy in our gaols and prisons. 
In 1836 it assumed a very malignant form in the county gaol at Norwich $ 
not fewer than eighteen persons were severely affected with it. {First JRepott 
of Inspectors of Prisons ; Northern Division^ p. 39.) In the House of Cor- 
rection at Swaffham, as appears from the statement of the surgeon, the 

* Med. and Phys. Trans, of Calcutta, volg. iii. iv. vii. and viii. ; and the Quarterly Journal of 
the Med. and Phys. Society of Calcutta, vol. i. p. 306. 

t See Med. Gazette, vol. xx^ Extract from tne annual report of Dr. Murray, prindiMd nO''^ 
dicaL officer at the Cape of Good Hope. 

t Scurvy showed itself in some of the prisoners soon after Christmas, and became Tory ge» 
ueral in the month of February. The winter was very severe. 
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prbopcim freqiiently lose their teeth from the efflects of sburvy^ ; and wh^ 
they were emunined (1836) in. presence of the inspector, sixteen were fbunft 
presenting its early symptoms.* (/i&«2. p. 49.) 

In most of the instances mentioned in these reports, it appeared in prisoners 
vho bad been some months in confinement ; and originated in a circumstasie^ 
already specified, namely, prolonged use of a diet of which fresh suocoleht 
Ti^tables farmed no part. 

We have said that notices of scuryy, as a disease pecoliar to tiie northertr 
nations of Europe, became frequent as soon as they began to cultiyate letters ) 
biit two other circumstances, which happened about the same time, tended 
powerfully to direct men's minds to the consideration of this disease* and, by 
exhibiting it in an isolated manner, to give them precise ideas respecting it.' 
We allude to the frequent performance of long voyages at sea, and to the 
establishment of colonies in the northern part of the newly-discorered conti^ 
nent of Ajnerica. 

The early northern colonies in America were dreadfrOly afflicted with scurry. 
The French, especially upon first planting Canada, experieneed such loss from 
the mortality it occasioned in winter, that they often had thoughts of abandoning 
their settlement. The same was the case with the English, on their settling in 
liewfouQdland. The adventurers, who first wintered in Hudson's Bay, were 
ahnost all destroyed by scurvy ; and, after many unsuccessful trials, it was 
deemed impracticable to pass the winter in those parts. 

As early as the middle of last century, however, the persons employed in 
our factories at Hudson's Bay, enjoyed extraordinary health, and were entirely 
exempt from scurvy ; a circumstance which has been ascribed to the use 'of 
spruce beer, which they had adopted as a common beverage. 

But it is during long voyages that the ravages of scurvy have been most fell^ 
Budthe existence of it, as a prevalent disease, maintained. 

The earliest account of the occurrence of scurvy at sea is to be met wkh ia 
the narrative of Vasco de Gama, who first discovered a passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1497 ; about a hundred of his 
men, out of a hundred and sixty, died of this distemper, f 
^ The narratives of subsequent navigators, especially Cartier, Drake, Caven-^ ' 
dish, and Dampier, abound with descriptions of the frightful ravages of scurvy. 
Iq the account of the second voyage of Cartier to Newfoundland, in 1585%, 
there is a very graphic description of the disease, which showed itself in his 
men soon after Christmas, and which he ascribed to their intercourse with the 
natives who were at that time affected with it. The following passage will 
give some idea of the sufferings it occasioned : — ** With such infection did the 
sickness spread in our three ships, that about the middle of February, of a 
hundred and ten persons that we were, there were not ten whole ; so that one 
could not help the other ; a most horrible and pitiful case. Eight were al- 
ready dead, jind more than fifty sick, and, as we thought, past all hope of 
'Qcovery. This malady being unknown to us, the body of one of our men was 
opened, to see if by any means possible the occasion of it might be discovered, 
and the rest of us preserved^ But in such sort did the sickness continue and 
increase, that by the middle of March there were not above three sound men 
*e& Twenty-five of our best men had died, and all the rest were so ill that 
we thought diey would never recover again ; when it pleased God to cast his 
pitiful eye upon us, and send us knowledge of a remedy for our health and 
recovery." (^Hakli^fa CoUectiott of Voyages, vol. iii.) 

The remedy alluded to was a decoction of the bark and leaves of a tree^ 

Second Report, 
1, &c. 

*^Mr 1499, more than two years after his departure. 

1*1 v?*®*^ *^^^ '^°™ St.Malo on the I9th of May, 1635, and arrived at Newfoundland on the 
'w tf July. He apent tbe autumn in exploring the coast and the river St. Lawrence, which 
*«M discovered by him. 
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called "by the natires, Ameda, or Htumedoy by the use of whidi they were alt 
perfectly restored in a short time. 

In the first voyage for the establishment of the East India Company, the 
equipment, consisting of four ships with 480 men, nnder commodore I^caster, 
sailed firom England on the 2d of April, 1600. The crews of three of tl^ae 
ships were so weakened by scarry, by the time they had got only three degrees 
heyond the line, that the merchants who had embarked on thisadyentore, were 
obliged to do duty ps common sailors. On the 1st of August, when they ar- 
riT^ at Saldanha, near the Cape of Good Hope, the commodore's own ship 
was in perfect health, from his having given three table-spoonsfhl of lemon 
juice every morning to each of his men ; while the other ships were so sickly 
that the commodore was obliged to send men on board to take in their sails 
and hoist ont their boats ; and there died, at sea and on shore at RaMan^fl^ 
105 men, nearly one fourth of their whole nnmber. (^Pm^ati's CoBeetum of 
Vcy€ige8<, vol. i.) 

The memorable expedition of Lord Anson in 1740, and the four following 
years*, offers another example of the mortality formerly occasioned by scurvy 
during long voyages. At tiie end of two years firom their leaving England, 
the vessels engaged in the expedition had lost, from this disease, a larger pro- 
portion than four in five of the original number of their crews. • 

It is gratifying to torn from the descriptions of sufferings undergone in the 
voyages of earlier navigators, to the narrative of Captain Cook, who in 1773, 
3, 4, and 5 f » in the Reiohuion, with a company of 1 18 men, performed a voyage 
of three years and eighteen days, in all climatps, frt)m 52° north to 71^ sooth, 
with the loss of onl^ one of his crew by disease. 

It is to the sagacity of this extraordinary man that we are indebted for the 
first impulse towards those improvements in the treatment of sailors by which 
scurvy is at present so effectually prevented in our navy. 

In 1780 scurvy was very prevalent in the Channel fleet In the month of 
August the squadron under Admiral Geary, after a cruise of ten weeks in the 
Bay of Biscay, returned to Portsmouth witii 2400 men affected with it Dariag 
the same year and the following, scurvy prevailed also to great extent in our 
fieet, under Lord Rodney, in the West In^es ; it was, however, much mitigated 
hy improvements which were then introduced, chiefly at the suggestion of Sir 
Gilbert Blane, into the victualling of the fleet From this time scurvy was 
much less prevalent than before, but in the spiing of 1795 it broke out in the 
Channel fleet under the command of Lord Howe, to such an extent as to en- 
danger the safety of the whole fleet Its uncommon violence was owing to the 
following circumstances. The winter had been extremely severe, and all ve- 
getation was destroyed in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, so that no vegeta- 
bles could be procured, or they could be procured only at a price which put 
them out of reach of the sailor ; beef, too, had much risen in price, and the 
Victualling Board had, in consequence, allowed fresh meat only one day a week. 
In the beginning of April, scurvy made its appearance, and soon after pervaded 
every ship. To suppress it, became^ of course, an object of great national im- 
portance, and every effort was made by the commissioners of the Admiralty for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. Fresh meat, together with a plentifdl 
supply of oranges and lemons, was granted. Vegetables at first could be pro- 
cured only in small quantities ; as the season f^vanced, they became more 
plentiful, and after the 31st of May, 5000 weight of salad was distributed daily 
among the ships at Spithead. The good effects of these refreshments were 
astonishing*, on the 12th of June the squadron sailed again in good health. (See 
an admirable account of the health of the fleet in Trotter^s Medicina Nautica.) 

It was in the course of this year that an admiralty order was first given for 
fhrnishing the navy with a regular supply of lemon juice, which had been long 
known to be a remedy for scurvy, and which some recent experiments had 

* Lord Anson left England In September, 1740, and retained in June, 1744 
t Captain Cook saUed from Plymouth on the 13th of July, 1778. 
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proved to be equally effieacions in prerenting it From this time we may date 
the extinction iA scurvy in the British navy. It has, indeed, shown itself on 
several occasions since, especially in some of the expeditions for the discovery 
of a north-west passage ; hut it has prevuled only in a slight degree, and has 
almost always been suppressed by an additional allowance of lemon juice. 

This happy result is far, however, from being realised in the c<nnmercial 
Biarine of this country. The means, which experience has proved to be of 
such certain efficacy, and which are so easy of adoption, are in many instances 
neglected : in proof of this we need only mention, that in the space of a year 
and a half, during which we have been physicians to the Seamens' Hospital, 
]>readnought, we have had to treat nearly fifty cases of scurvy ; and from in- 
formation obtained from these patients, are led to estimate the number of 
sailors, who entered the port of London, affected with scurvy during this 
period, at not less than double that number. The wretched condition of some 
of these men has convinced us that the descriptions of the sufferings occasioned 
by scurvy in voyages of the early navigators have not been exaggerated. 

All the cases that have fallen under our observation, with the exception of 
four, occurred in sailors who had come from the Mauritius, Sidney, Ceylon, 
China, or some port in India ; of these four, two happened in the spring of the 
pi-esent year (1838), in Russian sailors belonging to different vessels, each of 
which had been several months in the Thames * ; one, in a sailor who came 
last from the West Indies ; and the fourth, in a sailor recentiy arrived from the 
ooast of Spain. 

We have no data for forming an accurate estimate of the mortality occa- 
sioned by scurvy before preventive measures were generally adopted. It has 
been supposed, however, to have destroyed more sailors than the other various 
accidents incidental to a sea-life, together with the terrific consequences of 
naval warfare ; and history furnishes us with many exan^les, which tend to 
diow that in this estimate the destructive effects of it have not been over- 
Tateda 

fo R. Hawldns, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
"Whose description of this disease shows that he was well aequainted with it, 
nofimns us that he could give an account of ten thousand mariners, consumed 
by scurvy alone, in twenty years that he had been at sea. f 

Admiral Hosier, who set sail in the month of April, 1726, with seven ships 
of the line for the West Indies, buried his ships' companies twice, and died 
himself of a broken heart in consequence. 

We are told by Dr. Lind that during the war, which terminated in 1748, in 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, scurvy proved more destructive, and cut off a 
greater number of valuable lives than the united efforts of the French and 
Spanish arms. (Xtnd, prefi&ce, p. 5.) 

But the most striking illustration of the dreadful effects of scurvy in former 
times is the contrast, in point of health, which our present navy offers with 
the fleets of this country before effectual remedies were resorted to. The 
mortality in the navy had been gradually decreasing since 1780, when various 
improvements were made in the victualling of the fleet and in the general 
treatment of the men ; but in 1795, when a regular supply of lemon juice was 
first granted, the mortality fell middenb/^ and to a degree scarcely credible. 

* One of these men was admitted on the 2d, the other on the I5Ch of March. The winter 
had been nncommonly severe. The diet of one of them consisted of black rye bread and Russian 
Imtter, with tea, mornings and eveninss ; and for (Unner, one pound of salt bee^ with boiled 
pearl barley, two days; one pound of Russian pork, with jpeasoup, three days a week; dry 
stock fish, with flour padding on Saturdays ; one pound of fresh meat, with barley soup, on 
Sundays. A small glass of brandy daily, but no beer or vinegar. The diet of the other had 
been nearly the same : in ftct, this is the general diet of Russian sailors in merchant ships ; th« 
only variation being in the reliative number of beef and pork days. On referring to the registers 
of the Breaduought for former years, I find other instances of Russian sailors, engaged in the 
trade between Russia and this countiV, admitted for scurvy during the spring months. 

t Observations of Sir R. Hawkins, Knt.,in his Voyage to the South Sea, a.d. 1693. (P«rctos'< 
i*%r«m,Yol.iv.) 
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The effect of all these advtary meaiores may he estimated hy the faefr men'*' 
tioned hy Sir J. Barrow, that hetweeu the years 1779 and 1813, the diminationf 
of sick and of deaths in the British navy was in the proportion of four to onc^ 
nearly. (See Suj^idemeHt to Eneifc. Briton, art Natt.) 

Causea, In the preceding sketch of the history of scnrvy we have found,' 
it difElcolt to avoid allasion to its causes, and to the means by which it may be' 
prevented. The following observations must be considered, therefore, as the 
complement of what we have already said in reference to these subjects. 

Sait provisions. In consequence of the frequent occurrence of scurvy at sea, 
and on shore, in persons whose diet, like that of sailors, consisted chiefly of 
salt meat, it was at one time supposed to be occasioned by excessive use of 
salt A more extended view of the circumstances under which scurvy arises, 
is sufficient to show that this opinion is erroneous. 

Kramer, in the letter we have already quoted, informs us that the Germans, 
among whom scurvy occasioned such great mortality in the spring of 1 720, in 
Hungary, ate no salt beef or pork, but, on the contrary, had plenty of fresh 
meat at a very low price. 

The soldiers in the Russian armies, who, in the early part of last century 
suffered greatly from scnrvy, had also no salt provisions. We have already 
remarked that the same was the case with our regiments at the Cape, in which 
scurvy prevailed in the autumn of 1836. 

In the middle of last century, when Sisinghurst Castle in Kent was filled 
with French prisoners, scurvy broke out among them, although from the time 
of their arrival in England, they had eaten no salt provisions, but had been 
served daily with fresh meat and bread, but without greens or olEher vege- 
tables.* 

The severity of the winter of 1794-5, which we have already mentioned as 
the cause of the unusual prevalence of scurvy in the Channel fleet in the fol- 
lowing spring, was also productive of scurvy on shore. During that spring 
cases of genuine scurvy were admitted into most of the London Hospitals ; 
and Dr. Heberden has well described those of some patients that were under 
hb own care in St George's. Speaking of one of these patients, he says, " His 
diet previously to the occurrence of scurvy, consisted of bread and butter, with 
tea for break&st, fresh meat and bread for dinner, and water-gruel for supper. 
This was his common food at all times, excepting that he had been used to eat 
vegetables, which, on account of their high price, he had not been able to pro- 
cure for some months." (^Med, Trans,, vol. iv.) 

From a paper published in the Trans, of Med, and Pkys, Sac, of Calcutta, 
vcL iv., it appears that in the lunatic asylum at Moorshedabad, in that pre- 
sidency, one third of the inmates are annually affected with scurvy, which 
shows itself during the rainy and cold season, and disappears in the hot 
season. The diet of the inmates consists of rice, split peas, curdled milj{, oil, 
salt, pepper, water ; all good of their kind, and in sufficient quantity. In ad- 
dition to tMs, a small quantity of tobacco is allowed them. Cakes, made, 
of the flour of wheat, are occasionally substituted for rice ; and fresh fish, and 
sometimes animal food, is given to those, who wish for a change of diet It is 
remarked that no cases of scurvy have ever occurred in the jail, which is only 
about three hundred yards distant from the asylum, and in which the diet is in 
no respect better, f 

The preceding instances are sufficient to show, that scurvy may arise inde- 
pendently of the use of salt provisions ; there are other facts which lead to 
the conviction, that salt has no influence whatever in producing it. 

It was remarked by Dr. Lind, who had the merit of first showing the error 
of the opinion in question, that few workmen in any business are so healthy as 
thdse engaged in the preparation of sea-salt ; and that the persons who work 

* Address to the Royal Society, by Sir J. Pringle, 1776-7. 

t Med. and Pbys. Trans, of Calcutta, vol. Iv. p. 16. Land Scurvy among the Katives, by B« 
9uvt,M.D. 
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Qigh:^ aad day in tke salt mines in Poland, and even tive in them, are not tJt 
all subject to scurvy ; bat, on tho contrary, remarkable for health and the vigour 
of their constitutions. (ZsW, p. 51.) 

Salt water, even in persons who have continued the nse of it a long time, 
hu nev^ been known to bring on scurvy ; and when given to scorbutic 
patients, — an experiment often tried, — it has in no instance been found to ag- 
gravate the disease. (^Lmd, p. 51., Blame, Dis, of Seamen, p. 296.) 

Another circumstance of great moment in reference to this question, is the 
readiness with which scurvy may be cured by lemon juice, even while the 
patients continue to subsist on salt provisions. The history of modem navi- 
gation abounds with instances which establish this &ct. 

The circumstances we have adduced, showing that scurvy may prevail to a 
frightful extent among persons living solely on fresh meat ; that persons who, 
from the nature of their occupations, are continually absorbing saline particles, 
are exempt from scurvy ; that scurvy is not brought on by the use of sea 
water, which may be drunk with impunity, even by scorbutic people ; and that 
the disease may be prevented for any length of time, in persons who subsist on 
salt provisions, and can be readily cured even in those who continue the use 
of them ; — are sufficient to justify the conclusion, that salt has no share what- 
ever in producing it 

The frequency of scurvy during long voyages led also to the suppositioo, 
that sea-air, or some unknown marine agency, had an especial influence in 
causing it At present, this opinion scarcely needs refutation. Modem ex- 
perience has amply proved, not only the harmlessness, but the extraordinary 
salobrity of sea- air. The fact, that it exerts no particular influence in pro- 
ducing scurvy, was, however, first established by Captain Cook, who, as we 
have before observed, performed with a company of 110 men, a voyage of 
more than three years with the loss of only one man by disease. 

Impure air. It has been supposed, too, that the air of ships, impure from de*' 
fective ventilation and want of cleanliness, has had some share in bringing 
CD scurvy. But there is reason to believe that this opinion is as unfounded- 
as those we have already discussed. Scurvy is, at present^ never met with in 
the most crowded and filthy parts of this metropolis, where, from the operation 
of the causes in question, fever almost always prevails. It was remarked by 
I^. Lind that ship carpenters, though more exposed to the foul air of the hold, 
'vere not more subject to scurvy than the rest of the crew* Nor does at- 
tention to cleanliness and ventilation, when the causes of scurvy continue to 
operate, seem to have much influence in mitigating its severity. The writer 
of Lord Anson's voyage informs us that, during the latter part of their ruB, 
before their arrival at the island of Tinian, all the ports were kept open, and 
^common pains taken in sweetening and cleansing the ship, without producing 
^7 abatement in the progress or the virulence of the disease. 

I)r. Trotter, in his account of the health of the Channel fleet in 1795, says, 
"To have thought of foul air as a cause of scurvy when it appeared in tiie 
^oyal George and Qtteen, would have been the last resource of a physician in- 
vestigating causes, who had witnessed the admirable system of duty practised 
^y Captains Domet and Bedford." (Med, Naut, vol. L p. 427.) 
^ Another circumstance, which powerfriUy supports the opinion that the causes 
^^ question have no share in producing the disease, is the readiness with which 
scorbutic patients may be cured while they continue to reside on board. We 
bave ample testimony in the writings of Sir Gilbert Blane and other naval 
physicians, that these patients recovered quite as rapidly on board their ships as 
*^ bospitals on shore. {Diseases of Seamen, p. 59. ; Med, Nautica, voL i. p. 426.) 

Coid; moisture. The fact that scurvy, when it first attracted attention, pre- 
^'^d exclusively in northern countries, early led to the opinion that cold ami 
moisture had considerable share in causing it ; and this opinion has been main- 
tamed up to the present time by the highest authorities on this subject Dr. Lind 
^Ua OS, that Channel cruisers were often quickly overran with scurvy, while 
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their consorts, fitted oat at the same port, and consequently with provisions 
and water of like quality, who soon after left them for a much longer cruise off 
the Canaries, or Cadiz, or a voyage to the Indies, kept pretty free from it; and 
that it always appeared in much shorter time, and raged widi greater violence 
in a squadron cruising in the narrow seas of the Baltic and Channel, or upon 
the coast of Norway, or Hudson's Bay, than in another continuing the same 
length of time in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. {Lind^ p. 63.) 

Sir G. Blane expresses the same opinion, which seems, however, to have been 
refuted by his own experience while physician to the fleet in the West Indies. 

An attentive consideration of the history of scurvy has convinced us, that 
the influence of these causes has been much over^rated, and that the compara- 
tive immunity from this disease formerly enjoyed by fleets in warm latitudes 
was mainly owing to supplies of oranges and other fruits with which Cadiz, 
Madeira, or the islands of the West Indies furnished them. 

We have already given instances * of the occurrence of scurvy in the highest 
degree during the months of summer, and in tropical climates ; so that no 
temperature is a preservative from this malady ; nor does change from, a cold 
to a warm climate, when scurvy exists, seem in any degree to lessen its severity. 
The writer of Lord Anson's voyage says, " Some of us were willing to believe 
that, in this warm climate, the violence of the disease, and its flatality, might be 
in some degree mitigated ; but the havoc of the distemper in our present cir- 
cumstances soon convinced us of the falsity of this speculation." 

In confirmaUon of this testimony we may again mention that, at present, the 
merchant-seamen who enter the port of London, affected with scurvy, come, 
almost exclusively, from the Mauritius, India, Ceylon, or China ; and have, 
consequently, been in no higher latitude than that of the Cape. 

Another circumstance which shows that cold has not much influence in pro- 
ducing scurvy, is the readiness with which this disease can be prevented f or 
^ured, even in the coldest countries. We have already noticed the entire 
exemption from scurvy enjoyed by the persons employed in our &ctories at 
Hudson's Bay ; the same is the case in Greenland and Iceland. When the 
disease occurs in those climates it is quickly cured by lemon juice, or by sorrel 
or scurvy -grass, plants found in great abundance in the polar regions during 
the summer mondis. 

That moisture alone is incapable of producing scurvy is evident fh>m the 
example of Venice, and many insular positions, where the disease is never met 
with. 

Contagion, Scurvy, like all diseases which have prevailed epidemically, was, 
at one time, supposed to be contagious ; but the error of this opinion was early 
shown by the almost constant exemption of officers in armies and in ships. 
The same opinion has been advanced, however, in modem times, and by an 
author of considerable merit. In further confutation of it, we cannot do better 
than repeat the just remark of Dr. Lind, that ** those authors should have ^ven 
us attested histories of persons infected in this manner, where the other causes 
that always produce the disease had no influence. But no such histories are to 
be found." % 

We have already seen that scurvy may occur in all climates, either on land, 
or at sea ; in persons who subsist on salt meat or fresh ; and in situations in 
which the utmost attention is paid to cleanliness and ventilation. There is one 
condition, however, which is necessary for the production of scurvy ; namely, 

* In the sieges of Thorn and Alexandria ; and in the voyages of Commodore Lancaster, Ad- 
miral Hosier, Admiral Geary, &c. 

t In the second polar expedition of SirE. Parry, tcurrr showed itself only after the crews 
had spent two successive winters in the polar seas and when they had been for twenty>s0v«n 
montns in entire dependence upon the resources contained within their ship, unassisted by afly 
f)resh antiscorbutic plants or other vegetables. In this expedition Sir E. Parry left the Kore, 
with the Heda and Furif on the 8th of May, 1821 ; and reached the Shetland Islands on his i»- 
tum, on the 10th of October, 1823. 

X Liud, p. 45. 146. Diseases of Seamen, p. 476. Foder^, Diet, de So. Med., art. Soobbot* 
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, prolonged abstinence from saccnlent vegetables or fhiits, or their preserved 
juices as an article of food. When this condition is falfilled, we find scurvy 
arising in persons whose situations are the most yarious in every other respect 
in which we can compare them ; while not a single instance can be cited of its 
occurring in a person well supplied with these vegetables or fruits. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the fact that scurvy is, in all cases, rapidly cured 
when a supply of these vegetables or fruits is furnished, leads us to consider 
the abstinence in question as its essential and sole cause. We have said that 
this abstinence must be prolonged : it would seem, indeed, that in a person 
previously well supplied with vegetable juices, abstinence of from two to five 
months is necessary to produce the disease. On land, scurvy- has shown itself 
always towards the end of winter or in spring ; at sea, it has appeared after 
voyages of very difiTerent durations : in some cases, at the end of a month or 
six weeks ; in others, after the lapse of five or six months. This difference 
depended on the time of year when the vessel left port, or rather on the pre- 
vious diet of the men. Attention to this circumstance will serve to explain all 
the apparent anomalies which have forced writers on scurvy to have recourse 
to such a variety of causes. 

Dr. Lind tells us that while he was surgeon of the SaJtishwryy in 1746 and 
1747, scurvy raged with great violence in that ship, during two Channel cruises, 
one of ten weeks, the other of eleven ; and that, in each of these cruises, it 
showed itself in less than six weeks after they put to sea ; yet, at the end of a 
subsequent- cndse of twelve weeks, which was the longest the Salisbury made, 
there was'but one scorbutic person on board. Dr. Lind could assign no cause 
for this difference except the state of the weather. The real cause of it is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the circumstance, that the two former cruises were 
made in the months of April, May, and June, so that the men left port in spring 
when scurvy was already imminent; while the last cruise was performed 
in the months of August, September, and October. {Lind, p. 56. 65.) The 
great mortality from scurvy in the ships under the command of Commodore 
Lancaster in 1600, was principally owing to his having commenced the voyage 
in spring. In this instance cold had evidently no share in producing the disease. 
The same was the case with the squadron sent to the West Indies under Ad- 
miral Hosier in 1726. 

The history of our navy abounds with similar examples. (Diseases of Seamen^ 
p. 102. 148.) We shall content ourselves with mentioning another instance 
which occurred in the Channel fleet in 1795, and which is illustrative of the 
same point. We have already stated that scurvy raged with extraordinary 
violence in the fleet in the spring of that year, and that it was suppressed by the 
abundant supply of lemons and salad frunished to the ships at Spithead in the 
latter part of May and the beginning of June. On the 10th of June the fleet 
again sailed, and scurvy soon made its appearance ; but it was found from the 
list of patients that, during the cruise, which was a long one, not a man who 
had shared in the allowance at Spithead showed the sli^test symptom of the 
disease. (JMed, Naut, vol. i. p. 423.) 

It has been brought forward by writers on scurvy, as a strong argument in 
favour of the great influence which they ascribed to cold in the production of 
this malady, that the sailors most prone to it were those engaged in the northern 
whale fishery, although the vessels employed in this service were better fitted : 
out than any others, with respect both to variety and quality of provisions ; the 
voyage from this country short ; and the men kept constantly in action. The 
&ct has been unnoticed that these vessels always left this country in spring. 

The great mortality occasioned by scurvy during the siege of Thorn, in 1 708, . 
admits of similar explanation. The siege, which lasted only five months, was 
carried on during the heat of summer. This circumstance, which rendered the 
mortality unaccountable to Bachstrom, Dr. Lind, and others, who believed that 
cold has great influence in causing this distemper, affords the true explanation 
of its uatisaal fiitality. The siege was commenced in spring, when scurvy was 
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ftlready imminent in the inhabitants : had the siege been undertaken at the 
end of summer, the j \7ould have suffered comparatively little from the disease. 
The history of the siege of Alexandria furnishes us with a precisely parallel 
instance. The fatal effects of scurvy have, in fact, been generally most felt 
during sieges commenced in spring, and in voyages entered on in spring from 
cold countries. The siege and the voyage have in these cases prolonged to 
the inhabitants and the sailors, not the cold indeed of winter, but abstinence 
from fresh vegetables, which, in former times, the cold of winter always occa- 
sioned. 

Predisposing causes, MThen a number of persons are placed in circumstances 
conducive to scurvy, the first to exhibit its symptoms are those who, fh>m 
sickness or other causes, are in a state of debility. * 

In the Channel fleet, in the spring of 1795, scurvy appeared chiefly in those 
men who were convalescent from an epidemic catarrh {Med, Naut, vol. i. 
p. 407.); and, during the siege of Alexandria, in 1801, those soldiers who had 
received severe injuries, or were reduced by the ophthalmia, which at that time 
prevailed among them, were the first to suffer from scurvy. (Larrey, Chir, M^L 
til p. 284.) 

It has often been observed to affect in especial manner persons recovering 
from intermittent fevers (XtW, p. 210.) ; and our own experience Aimishes us 
with several instances which tend to confirm that observation. 

Age. Scurvy may occur in persons of all ages. Dr. Mertans, in a paper 
published in 1778, when he was physician to the Foundling Hospital at 
Moscow, informs us that scurvy showed itself every spring among the children 
in that establishment, and that one year as many as sixty of them were af* 
fected with it. {PhU Trans,, vol. Ixviii) 

We have obtained from the registers of the Dreadnought the ages of 200 
scorbutic patients received into that hospital ; and have arranged these so as 
to show how many of them were under 20, between 20 and 30, 30 and 40, 
and so on. These numbers we have compared, in the subjoined table, with 
the average numbers of merchant seamen whose ages are comprised within the 
.same limits. The average numbers have been derived by taking fVom the 
registers at the Custom House, where the age of every sailor who comes into 
the port of London is registered, the ages of 5000 sailors, entered in succession, 
by arranging these so as to show the numbers whose ages are comprised within 
the limits in question ; and by reducing these numbers to the scale of 200. f 



Patients. 


Age. 


Total. 


No. of scorbutic 
patients - . 


Under 20. 


20-30. 


30L-40. 


40—50. 


50 and up- 
wards. 


20 


71 


54 


36 


19 


200 


Average number of 
sailors 


21-32 


9504 


46-20 


26-88 


11-50 


200 



In this table, those in the first vertical column are almost all between the 
ages of 15 and 20 ; the second column (20 — 30.) includes all whose ages have 
2 for the first figure ; the third (30^0.) all whose ages have 3 for the first 
figure ; and so on. 

It appears from this table that persons between the ages of 20 and 30 are of 
all persons above the age of 15, the least liable to scurvy ; and that above the 
age of 30} the proportion of scorbutic patients continusJly increases with age. 
We are inclined to believe that the predisposing influence of age is even 

* Lind., p. 70. and 402. ; CttrtiB*s Diseases of India, |s 9, 
t See art. Cholera* 
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(greater thasi is uidmted by the preeeding table. The average nninbers in this 
.table are deriyed from the ages of sailors, taken indiscriminately ; whereas 
;$corbatic patients all come from distant ports. Sailors engaged in the merchant 
service may be arranged in two classes : the one comprising those employed 
in the home, the other those in the foreign trade. Now, sailors advanced in 
^e frequently leave the latter service for the former ; and the mortality among 
seamen is greater in hot climates than in our own ; so that there is reason to 
believe that the proportion of sailors of an advanced age is less in those en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, than in those employed at home. 

Indolent, lazy habits, and despondency, have often been mentioned as ex- 
erting a power&l predisposing influence in the production of scurvy ; and in* 
stances may be cited which seem to show the reality of such an influence. 

In ships that have contained marines as well as sailors, the marines have ii» 
general been more affected with scurvy than the sailors.* 

The historian of Lord Anson's voyage tells us, that ** whatever discouraged 
the people, or at any time damped their hopes, never failed to add new vigour 
to the distemper ; so that it seemed as if alacrity of mind and sanguine thoughts 
were no contemptible preservatives from its fatal malignity." 

It is probable, however, that the influence of these causes has been much 
.overrated, and that listlessness and aversion to exercise, from being early and 
constant symptoms of the disease, have often been mistaken for its cause. 

Preientives, We come now to speak more in detail of the means by which 
scnrvy may be prevented ; and shall first mention as the chief of these means, 
the use of oranges, lemons, or limes ; and, we believe, we might add, shaddocks, 
and all fruits which botanists have included in the order Awaniiaceae, 

The efficacy of oranges in preventing and curing scurvy was discovered be- 
&re the disease had been described by physicians. Rousseus, one of the 
earliest writers on scurvy, in a work published in 1564, observes that seamen 
in long voyages cure themselves of it by the use of oranges. He conjectures 
U)at Dutch sailors, afflicted with scurvy on their return from Spain with a 
cargo of these fruits, had by chance discovered their efficacy. 

Albertus, in a treatise on Scurvy, published in 1593, reconomends the juice 
of oranges, and of sour and austere plants. He advises that this juice should 
l>e put into soups, and that meat, while roasting, should be sprinkled with it 
In the same year, the virtues of lemon juice in the cure of scurvy were ex- 
perienced by Sir R. Hawkins, whose crew, while within the tropics, were af- 
fected with it in an extreme degree. 

^ We have already given an instance of the extraordinary efficacy of lemou'* 
juice as a preventive of scurvy, in the first voyage for the establishment of the 
East India Company in 1 600. After this it seems to have been pretty generally 
nsed in the company's ships ; and, in a medical work published in this country 
in 1636, it is recommended as the best remedy for scurvy, 

From this time it is recommended by a series of writers who have treated of 
this subject f ; and instances which show its extraordinary efficacy are to be fre^ 
quemly met with in our naval annals. 

"When Admiral Sir C. Wager commanded our fleet in the Baltic, in 1726, 
his sailors were dreadfully afflicted with scurvy. He had recently come from 
the Mediterranean, and had on board a great quantity of lemons and oranges, 
"^hich he had taken in at Leghorn. Having often heard of the efficacy of 
these fruits, he ordered a chest of each to be brought upon deck, and opened 
every day. The men, besides eating what they liked, mixed the juice with 
^eir beer. It was also their constant diversion to pelt one another with the 
finds, so that the deck was always strewed with them, and wet with the ftragrant 

* See DiseaMs of Seamen, p. 322. and 465., and RoQpp6, De Morbi's Navfgantium, Trans., 
P» 121. 

t John Drawitx, 1647 ; Une Voyage aux Indes Orlentakn, par M. Dillon, M.D. 1683 ; Martut 
"*ter,l694. 
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liquor : the happy reiiilt was, that he brought his sailors home in good healtlL 
(Mead on Scurvy.) 

Most of these proofli of the efficacy of oranges and lemons were collected 
hy Dr.Lind, and published in his justly celebrated work on Scurvy in 1757» 
ffis earnest recommendation for the general employment of these fruits in the 
navy was, however, not acted upon for some time f the disease continued to 
depopulate our €eets, oflfering a striking example of the delay which some- 
times attends the practical application of most important truths. To the cause 
of delay in the present instance, we shall allude particularly hereafter (see 
chap, on Diagnons) *, at present we only mention the fact, as one of the most 
singular and instructive in the history of the disease. We have already no- 
ticed the prevalence of scurvy in our fleet in the West Indies in the years 
1780, 1, 2, and in the Channel fleet in 1795. The history of these fleets afford 
numerous prooft of the efficacy of the fruits in question ; but in 1794 an ex* 
periment was made which estabUshed it beyond doubt. The Suffolk, of 74 guns, 
sailed from England for .Madras on the 2d of April, 1794. She was pro- 
vided with lemon jtuce ; and two thirds of a liquid ounce of this juice, togedier 
with two ounces of sugar, were mixed with each man's daily allowance of 
grog. The Suflblk was twenty-three weeks and one day on the passage, during 
which she had no communication with land. Scurvy showed itself in a fbw 
men in the course of the voyage, but soon disappeared on an additional quantity 
of lemon juice being given them ; and the ship arrived at Madras, without 
the loss of a single man, and with her crew entirely exempt from scurvy.* 

It is to the representations of Dr. Blair and Sir 6. Blane, in their capacity of 
commissioners for the relief of sick and wounded seamen, enforced by the re*^ 
suit of this experiment in the Suffolk, that we owe the systematic introduclion 
of lemon juice into nautical diet, in 1795, by order of the Admiralty. We have 
already spoken of the improvement in the health of the navy consequent oti 
this wise measure ; but we may be permitted to mention the following circum- 
stances which show how completely it has realised the expectations of its pro- 
posers. 

In 1780, 1457 cases of scurvy were admitted into Haslar Hospital : in 1810, 
one of the physicians of that hospital informed Sir G. Blane that he had not 
seen a case of it for seven years ; and, in the four years preceding 1810, only 
two cases were received into the naval hospital at Plymoath. At present, 
there are many surgeons in the navy who have never seen a case of scurvy, 
which has, in &ct, been expunged from the list of diseases incident to seamen 
in the navy. 

The present allowance of lemon juice in the navy consists of a fluid ounce,- 
which, after ships have been a fortnight at sea, is served daily with an ounce 
and half of sugar to each of the men. 

Dr. Lind recommended a rob, formed by evaporating the juice, by a slow 
heat, to the consistence of thick syrup. This was found to be very inferior in 
efficacy to the fresh fruit (^Diseases of Seamen, p. 56. ; Med. Nautica, voL L 
p. 425.) ; and Sir G. Blane, in consequence, advised that the juice should be 
preserved by the addition of a small quantity of spirit, without the aid of heat ; 
a plan now generally adopted. The juice with which the navy is supplied is 
brought 'from Sicily, and kept good by the addition of one part of strong brandy 
to ten of the juice. When preserved in this manner, its virtues seem unim- 
paired. 

These fruits, when employed in the treatment of scurvy, combine all the 
good qualities we can desire in a remedy. They have a specific influence in 
curing the disease, but produce no other sensible effect, except a small increase 
in some of the secretions ; and the eating of them is attended with great plea- 
sure. Dr. Lind teUs us that he has often observed, upon seeing scorbutic peo- 
ple landed at our hospitals, that the eating of these fruits was attended with a 

* Sir G. Blane, Comparative Health qfthe Navy. 
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pleasure more easily imagined than described ; and his testimony is confirmed 
by that of other naval {^ysicians* 

Oranges, lemons, and limes, seem to have nearly eqnal efficacy ; and perhaps 
the same may be said of shaddocks, and all fruits of a like kind. Dr. Lind, 
howeyer, from some comparatlye trials, was led to give oranges a preference to 
lemons. It is probable that the state of the fruit, as to maturity, has consider- 
able influence on its virtues. That such is the case with the guava, appears 
clearly from an experiment made by Dr. Trotter. Having repeatedly observed 
scorbutic slaves throw away ripe guavas, while they devoured green ones with 
much avidity, he resolved to try S any difference could be remarked in their 
effects. For this purpose he selected nine blacks affected with scurvy in nearly 
equal degree. To three of these he gave limes, to three green guavas, and to 
three ripe guavas. They were kept under the half-deck, and served by him- 
self two or three times a day. They lived in this manner for a week; at the 
end of which those restricted to ripe guavas, were in much the same state as 
before the experiment, while the others were almost welL 

Most sour fruits are in all probability antiscorbutic. The good effects of 
unripe grapes were noticed by Foderc in the French army of the Alps, in 
1795 i and, in 1824, when scurvy prevailed among our troops at Rangoon, in 
India, great benefit was derived from giving the men the fruit of the PkyUcm* 
ihu EmbHea, or Anola ; which, when dry, as sold in bazaars, has a rich and 
strongly acid taste, with a flavour resembling that of tamarinds. (^Quarterbf 
Journal of the Med, and Phys, Society of Calcutta, voL i. p. 306.) The efficacy 
of apples, as a preventive of scurvy, was alluded to by Sir J. Pringle in an 
sddress to the Royal Society, in 1776 ; and the following proof of their curative 
■^irtaes is given by Dr. Trotter: — When Lord Bridport's fleet arrived at Spit- 
head on the 19th of September 1795, almost every man in the fleet was more 
or less affected with scurvy. Large supplies of vegetables were provided, and 
lemon-juice being scarce in consequence of the previous great consumption, 
fifty baskets of unripe apples were procured at the Isle of Wight for the use of 
the fleet The Ra^al Sovereign, in particular, derived great benefit from them ; 
>^ the cure of the disease was everywhere so speedy, that little remained to 
show Earl Spencer, when he visited the fleet at the end of the month. (^Med. 
Aa«t, vol.i p. 420.) 

As the expense of lemon juice offers great impediment to the employment 
of it in the commercial marine of this country, to the extent necessary for 
complete extinction of scurvy, it deserves to be ascertained whether the juice 
of apples preserved, like that of lemons, by the addition of a certain proportion 
of sphrit, would not be an effective substitute. 

All succulent vegetables that are wholesome, are perhaps, as well as fruits, 
niore or less antiscorbutic; but this property seems to be possessed in the 
<ughest degree, by plants comprised in the order Cruciferce, in which most of 
^ vegetables in common use, as the cabbage, turnip, radish, water-cress, &c. 
Me included. 

In the earliest notices of scurvy, mention is made of the efficacy of herbs of 
"US class in its treatment. 

Ronsseus, writing in 1564, informs us, that the common people cured them- 
selves by scurvy-grass, brook-lime, and water-cresses. W. Cockbum, in a work 
published in 1796, entitled Sea JDiseases, remarks the extraordinary efficacy 
of vegetables in the treatment of this distemper. As a proof of it he mentions 
™e following circumstance : — When Lord Berkeley conunanded the fleet in 
xorbay, Mr. Cockbum prevailed on his lordship to erect tfents for the sick 
on shore. Above a hundred of the most afflicted scorbutic patients, perfect 
moving skeletons, hardly able to get out of their ships, were landed, and fresh 
provisions, including carrots, turnips, and other vegetables were given them. 
^ a week they were able to crawl about ; and before the fleet sailed, they 
Returned healthy to their ships. The subsequent history of scurvy aboundis 
^ith instances equally decisive ; but the strongest proof of the efficacy of ve- 

r 4 
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getsbles of this class, is derived from the fiict that the disease, when it oecaired 
on land, uniformly disappeared daring summer and autumn ; and that it gra* 
dually became less frequent as the consumption of yegetables increased. 

There seems to be no country naturally destitute of remedies for scoTTy. 
The firuits of tropical and temperate climates are replaced in countries withm 
the polar circle by herbs of almost equal efficacy. We are told that in Green- 
land, where scurvy was formerly very common, the natives employed sorrel 
and Bcurry-grass together, and tluit by these herbs, which were put into broths, 
the most advanced cases were cured in a surprisingly short time.* 

Sir Edward Parry informs us that the Esquimaux eat sorrel but not scurvy- 
grass. In the narrative of his first voyage of discovery, he gives an instance 
fiiom his own experience of the good effects of sorreL He sailed from London 
In the beginning of May, 1819, and in the following spring scurvy showed 
itself in four of his men. In the early part of April, in consequence of a 
serious loss of lemon juice, from bursting of the botdes by frost, the daily 
ftDowance of it was diminished one third, and in the middle of June it was 
entirely discontinued. At this period the sorrel began to vegetate, and the 
men were enjoined to gather daily a prescribed quantity ; in the month ef 
August it increased almost to exuberance, and proved a most valuable anti-> 
6cori>utie. 

The garden-cresses also hove been especially noticed for their antiscorbutic 
qualities. It was suggested by Bachstrom, that the inhabitants of a besieged 
town, by sowing the seeds of these herbs on the ramparts, or even in their 
Apartments, might, in a few days, furnish themselves with afresh antiscorbutic 
salad. Dr. Lindf recommended the adoption of the same measure in ships 
during long voyages; and his advice has been recentiy followed by Sir 
Edward Parry. % We have quoted the following passage from the narrative of 
the first polar expedition of this enterprising navigator : — ** I began also about 
this time to raise a small quantity of mustturd and cress in my cabin, in small 
shallow boxes, filled with mould, and placed along the stove pipe ; by this 
means, even in the severity of the winter, we could generally ensure a crop at 
the end of the sixth or seventh day after sowing the seed ; which, by keeping 
several boxes at work, would give to two or three scorbutic patients nearly an 
ounce of salad daily ; even though the necessary economy in our coals did 
not allow of the fire being kept in at night. The mustard and cress thus 
raised were necessarily colourless from privation of light, but as far a^ we 
could judge, they possessed the same pungent aromatic taste, as if grown under 
ordinary circumstances, and appeared to be equaUy efficacious." 

We have already spoken of the pleasure which scorbutic persons derive 
frt)m eating oranges ; in treatises on scurvy frequent mention is also made of 
their relish for fresh vegetables. Bachstrom tells us, that at the siege of 
Thorn, when some of the coarsest vegetables were sent into the town by the 
enemy, for the use of a particular family, they were seized on by the officers 
at the gates, and greedily devoured as the greatest delicacies, (jffalkr, Ditp, 
ad Morbos, vi.) 

It appears that the antiscorbutic virtue of vegetables is greatest when they 
are eaten raw. Herbs in form of salads are more efficacious than when 
boiled, or any way prepared by heat ; and their antiscorbutic properties are 
entirely destroyed by drying. § Kramer tried a great variety of dried plants 
to no purpose ; and the college of physicians at Vienna, when applied to by 
him, sent into Hungary a large supply of the most approved antiscorbutic 
herbs, prepared in this manner, but they were productive of no benefit. 

* Lind, p. 214. Also, for a remarkable instance of the efficacy of scunry-graas, see a puier by 
Bachstrom, published by Haller in Disput. ad Morboe, vl. 

f Lind. p. 141. 

X In his first polar expedition. Captain Parry sailed from London with the Beda and Orrpert 
on the 5th of May, 1819, and returned on the 26th of September, 1820. 

§ See Lind, p. 170. Diseases of Seamen, p. 86. Fbil. Trans, vol. IxTiii. Obs. on Scuttt; 
byDr.Mertans. '' 
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PickUs, Bat when yegetables are preserved as pickles, their antiscorbutic 
properties are etained. 

It was observed that Dutch ships were formerly much less subject to scurvy 
than our own ; and in some instances, when our fleet has acted in concert 
with that of the Dutch, our sailors have become affected with scurvy, while 
the Dutch continued free from it This immunity on the part of the Dutch, 
was owing to the use of sour kroute, which was regularly supplied to their ships. 

The extraordinary health of the Centurion in the memorable voyage of 
Captain Cook, seems to have been mainly owing to a liberal supply of sour 
kroute. A pound of it was served to each man twice a week, or oftener 
throughout the voyage. 

In a paper published in 1770, in the Transactuma of the Boyal Society^ 
Dr. Mertans informs us that, during a residence of many years in Moscow, he 
frequently met with cases of scurvy among gentlemen and merchants, but very 
rarely in persons in the lower classes. The comparative immunity of the 
latter, he ascribed to their eating plentifully, all the year round, sour cabbage 
soup and vegetables, which were sparingly used by the ridi. whose diet con- 
sisted chiefly of fresh animal food and bread. 

In 1780, aour kroute was famished to our navy as a regular article of ship's 
provisions; and in the history of the fleet about that time, we find many 
prooft of its good effects. The allowance was two pounds a week to each 
man. (JDit, of Seamen, p. 140. 287.) 

Sour kroute is prepared in the following manner:^ The soundest and most 
solid cabbages sliced, as we slice cucumbers, are put into a barrel in layers^ 
hand high ; over each layer is strewed a handful of salt and carraway seeds ; 
the whole is then rammed down, and the process continued till the barrel is 
full, when a cover is put over it and pressed down by a heavy weight After 
standing some time in this state, the cabbage begins to ferment, and it is not 
till the fermentation has entirely ceased, that the barrel is finally shut up. 
Vinegar is not, as some have imagined, employed in the preparation of sour 
kroute. (Qc. Pract Med,f art Scorbutus.) 

In Austria, and several parts of Germany, people eat sour turnip, which is 
prepared in the same manner as sour kroute* ; in fact, most vegetables may 
be preserved by this method ; and we strongly recommend a trial of it, with 
scurvygrass and sorrel, to navigators who may in future be compelled to 
winter in the polar seas. 

The fir-tribe deserve to be next mentioned, on account of their antiscorbutic 
properties. These, like many of our best remedies, were discovered by chance. 
When the Swedes were at war with the Muscovites, almost all the soldiers in 
the Swedish army became affected with scurvy. Its progress was arrested by 
the use of a simple decoction of fir-tops, which was found equally efficacious as 
a preventive and a remedy. This medicine acquired, in consequence, great 
reputation, and the common fir, Abies rubrOf was afterwards called Pinus anti" 
scorbutica. 

The mountain pine, Pinus sylvestris, has likewise been found highly anti<* 
scorbutic In 1736, two squadrons, fitted out by the court of Russia, were 
obliged to winter in Siberia. One, not tax from the mouth of the river Lena» 
was attacked by scurvy. The sailors, in their distress, by chance found this 
tree growing in the mountains near them, and discovered that it had a most 
surprising antiscorbutic virtue. At the same time, the crews of the other 
squadron, who were passing the winter in the river Judoma, were much af- 
flicted with the same disease. They, too, chanced on the pines, which grew 
plentifully on the mountains, and by the use of them, in decoction, were all 
perfectly restored in a few days. In some, this medicine proved gently laxa- 
tive ; in others it affected the body so mildly, that its operation was scarcely 
sensible, (fiind, p. 177.) 

• See ThO. Trans, ▼ol.lxvili. 
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From the description giren b^ Cartier of the Ameda tree * (by a decoction of 
the leaves and bark of which his crew were so speedily cured), it would seem 
that it was the large spruce tree of American swamps. AU pines and firs, 
indeed, though differing from each other in form and appearance, seem to 
hAye analogous medicinal yiitnes, and great ef&cacy in tiie prevention and 
core of scurvy. 

Onions, garlic, and vegetables of the same class, were at one time much used 
for the prevention of scurvy at sea ; but they are now very rarely employed 
for that purpose. 

Potatoes also, when raw, seem to be antiscorbutic ; and Sir G. Blane informs 
OS that, in 1780, they were used with advantage in the fleet (2>m. of Seamen, 
p. 57.) They will keep a considerable time in a warm climate, and in point of 
economy have an advantage over most articles employed as antiscorbutics. 

Infusion of malt, which had been before recommended as a remedy for 
senrvyf , was employed for that purpose by Captain Cook, who speaks in very 
high terms of it He took with him in the Centurion, a large supply of mait, 
Iot the purpose of making sweet wort, of which from one to three pints were 
given daily to each man. % The good effects of wort in the treatment of scurvy 
have also been noticed by others. § 

In 1780, our fleet in the West Indies was supplied with essence of malt 
We are told by Sir G. Blane, that it proved of service ; but its antiscorbutic 
properties were inconsiderable ; so much so, that some of the surgeons even 
denied that it had any. It was only in the early stages of the disease that the 
eflfects of it were sensible. {Ibid. p. 55. 141. 464.) 

We can reconcile this with the testimony of Captain Cook, and others, in 
ikvour of the antiscorbutic properties of infusion of malt, only by supposing 
that those properties were impaired by the process of extracting the essence ; 
just as those of lemon juice are impaired in the preparation of syrup. 

Molasses, also, was recommended about the same time ; and, in the Fou- 
dnfjfant, the ship in which it was first tried, it answered so well, that in a cruise 
under Admiral Geary, in 1780, she was the only ship in the squadron that was 
free from scurvy, which prevailed to such extent in the other ships, that, on 
their retnm to Portsmouth, in the month of August, 2400 men were sent to 
the hospital affected with it (/&»;. p. 290.) 

Subsequently, by order of Lord Howe, molasses was served with rice to the 
men who were scorbutic, or threatened with scurvy, in the squadron which 
he commanded ; and the benefit derived frx>m it was so great, that, during the 
last two years of the war, molasses was made a reg^ular article of ships' victual* 
ling; and substituted for a certain proportion of oatmeaL (Ibid. p. 287.) 

The dii^ease was unquestionably much mitigated by this regulation, but was 
&r from being entirely prevented. It prevailed even to a great extent in some 
ships well supplied with molasses. (JbuL p. 55.) 

There is reason to believe that the antiscorbutic properties of sugar-cane are 
greater than those of molasses, and that they are much impaired by the pro 
cess employed in the manofkcture of sugar. 

Fermented liquore. Spruce beer seems to be the most efficacious of fermented 
liquors. 'Wehave abundant proof in the experience of the Northern American 
colonies, and of the countries bordering on the Baltic, that it is not only an 
effectual preventive, but an excellent remedy. It has this advantage, that 
materials for it can often be procured, at all seasons, in countries in high lat- 
itudes, where the scarcity of fruits and vegetables renders a powerful antiscor- 

* Cartier says, " It wrought so well, that if all the physicians of Montpellier and Louvain 
bad been there with all the drugs of Alexandria, they would not hare done so much in one 
' as that tree did in size dayes ; for it did so prevaile that as many as used of it, by the grace 



or God, recovered their health." (Hakluyft CoU. qf Voyages, vol. ill.) 
t Method of Treating the Scurvy at Sea, and Use of Wort in it. Loadon^Svo. 1767. (Anonym 
«(as.) 

t Fhil. Trans. 1776. Address by Sir J. Fringle. 
§ Med. Obs. and Inq. vol. v. On the Use qf Wort in the Cure cf Scurvy: by J.Badenoch, M.D. 
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bntie extremely valnable. These materialB can also be' carried about, and used 
occasionally ; a plan adopted by Captain Cook vith great advantage. 

Malt liqaors possess similar yirtoes. Frequent notices of the benefit derived, 
from the nse of small beer at sea, are to be met -with in the writings of our 
naval physicians ; and Sir G. Blane has recorded a striking instance of the 
good effects of porter. {Dis. of Seamen, p. 301.) Instances are also to be found 
which afford evidence of the antiscorbutic properties of cider. (^Lind, p. 150. i 
Sir J, Primgl^B Addrua to the Royal Society, p. 15.) 

Wine ranks next to spruce beer and malt liquor in efficacy, and it is perhaps 
to the habitoal use of it that must be ascribed the fact, that the French fieeta 
have generally been less subject to scurvy than our own. 

The superiority of wine over spirits in this respect has, indeed, been fre* 
quently noticed ; and Sir G. Blane was so convinced of it, that in a memorial* 
presented to the Board of Admiralty in 1781, he recommended the substitution 
of wine for rum in the victualling of the fleet He agrees with Dr. Lind in 
ascribing even a pernicious influence to distilled spirits. * (Ztnd, p. 81. ; Dis. of 
Seamen, p. 334.) 

The good effects derived from the use of lemons and other sour fruits, were 
natorally attributed to their most striking quality, acidity, and-it was imagined 
that vinegar would prove of equal service. It was, in consequence, early re- 
commended as a preventive of scurvy. Experience, however, has shown that 
this opinion is unfounded. Dr. Lind, in the middle of last century, when 
scurvy proved so destructive in our fleets, remarked that few ships had ever 
been in want of vinegar. (Zind^ p. 158.) Testimony to tibie same effect has 
been g^ven by other naval physicians. Vinegar was liberally supplied to our 
fleety in which scurvy was so fatal, in the West Indies in 1780, and the two 
following years (JDia, of Seamen, p. 284.), and Dr. Trotter, in his account 
of the healtii of the channel fleet, in 1795, says that vinegar was carefully 
served to the messes of seamen, throughout the squadron, to be used with the 
salt meat ; yet in those ships, in which the men took it in large quantities, it 
was not observed to retard ^e progress of the disease. {Med Naut, voL i p. 4 1 8.) 

Our own experience fhmishes us with many instances of the occurrence of 
scurvy in a high degree, in ships well supplied with vinegar, even in voyages 
of moderate duration ; but, in tiie cases in which we have witnessed the disease 
in the most aggravated form, the crews had no regular allowance of this article. 
From the fiicts that have fidlen onder our own notice, we are led to ascribe to 
vinegar some antiscorbutic virtue, equal perhaps to that of malt liquor or cider, 
but not sufficient to render it a substitute for lemon or lime juice. There is 
indeed some degree of contradiction in the testimony of naval physicians re* 
specting the antiscori>utic properties of vinegar, which renders it likely that 
these vary in some degree with the material from which the vinegar is prepared. 

All the substances which we have mentioned as preventives of scurvy, are 
derived from the vegetable kingdom ; and it is probable that antiscorbutic 
properties are possessed exclusively by substances of vegetable origin. All the 
mineral acids, and, indeed, most medicines derived from the mineral kingdom, 
have been tried without success. The aniiscorbutic virtue is, as we have seen, 
possessed in very different degrees by different classes of vegetables and fruits, 
but in the lowest degree, if at all, by those which are farinaceous. Dr. Lind 
remarked that scurvy was most commonly met with, on land, in persons who 
subsisted chiefly on dried or salt fish or flesh, and the unfermented fiarines ; 
or upon bread made of peas, or a composition of peas with oats. {Lind, p. 93.) 
Kramer informs us that in his time the disease often occurred in Germany 
among people, who lived altogether on boiled pulses, without eating any green 
vegetables or summer fhdts. We have already mentioned the prevalence of 

* The 'opinion that dif tilled spirits hare a pemiciotu influence, is wannly raposed tqr Dr. 
Nathaniel Hulme in a Latin thesis, in which the reader will find an elegant and very aocorats 
description of the symptoms of scurvy. {Disiertatw Inauguralit, Dc Scorbttto.) 
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tcvrvy among Rnseiaii soldien, whoM principal food ymarye-^unBd^Budmn^ 
and among the inmates of the lunatic asylnm at Moonhedabad, whehe rioeand 
split peas fonned the chief articles of subsistence. Its occurrence has also been 
noticed in prisoners kept on a diet of bread and water. (See a Letter on, Solitary 
Coi^mementt by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq.) 

Fresh leavened bread has, however, been supposed to be highly antiscor- 
'butic, and has, inconsequence, been recommended by many writers on scuirvy ; 
but we must bear in mind that the good effects, ascribed to it, have been wit- 
nessed in sailors, on their return fi>om a long voyage, who were supplied not 
only with fresh bread, but also with vegetables, the efficacy of which was pro- 
bably not duly appreciated. The antiscorbutic properties ascribed to bread, 
seem incompatible with the fact, of which we could bring many proofs, that 
scurvy may occur in persons with whom bread forms the main article of sub- 
sistence.* 

It has been supposed that flour is antiscorbutic in a much higher degree than 
biscuit, which has been subjected to the influence of a strong heat ; and Sir O. 
Blane in consequence recommended that in the navy a portion of the present 
allowance of biscuit should be discontinued, and compensation given in flour, 
which might be made into bread or puddings. This adTioe was followed by 
Sir Edwaid Parry, who, in his first Polar expedition, by taking with him a 
supply of flour, was enabled to furnish his crew with a daily allowance of weU 
fermented bread. 

There is, however, a preparation of oat-meal, which seems to have great effi- 
cacy in preventing and curing scurvy. This is sootfu, or «Koen«, an article of 
food well knowji m Scotland. It is prepared by pouring hot water on some 
oatmeal in a wooden vessel, and allowing it to stand till the liquid grows acid- 
i^oua, which, in a place moderately wann, happens in about two days ; the 
liquid is then poured off from the grounds, and boiled down to the consistence 
of jeUy. Sir J. Pringle has given a remarkable instance, not however fix>m 
his own experience, of the efficacy of this preparation f ; and Sir O. Blane con* 
sidered it of equal virtue with any antiscorbutic, except the juice of oranges 
]|nd lemons ; and informs us that he knows some well attested instances of 
cr^ws saved from scurvy by this alone. {Dis. of Seamen, p. 291.) It would bo 
interesting to ascertain whether the acetous fermentation, excited as in sooidb, 
^Rould impart similar properties to other farinaceous substances. % 

We have already given examples of the occurrence of scurvy, in the highest 
degree, in persons weU supplied with fresh animal food ; and instances are not 
wanting, which show that food of this kind is without much efficacy as a r&* 
medy» ]>r. land tells us that in the Salisbury^ during a Channel cruise in 1746, 
the scorbutic people, by the liberality of their commander, were daily supplied 
with firesh provisions, such as mutton broth and fowls, and even meat £rom his 
own table ; yet, at the expiration of ten weeks, they brought into Pbymoath 
eighty men, more or less afflicted with scurvy, out of a complement of 350, 
{Lindf p. 66.; see also ZMf p. 137. and ZHs, of Seamen^ p. 462.) 

^ The opinion that scurvy can be prevented, or cured by firesh meat, is however 
still held by persons, by whom it is of the utmost importance that correct notions 
on this subject should be entertained. We have known the most fatid effiscts 
result from the erroneous opinions (^captains of merchant vessels on this point.' 
During the course of the present year, the captain of a vessel trading to the 
Mauritius furnished his men, while tiiey stayed at the island, with a plentiM 

* See Med. Trans.. toI. iv. : and toI. ii. paper by Dr. Milman. 

t Address to the Rqyal Society in 1776, p. 18. 

i Tbc aiitiaoorbutio properties of sooina require to be substantiated bjr ftcts. In the instance 
mentioaed by Sir J. Pringle, no detailed account of the circumstances is given ; it is noticed, 
howeHer* that the sooins was seasoned with some prise wine which had turned sour, and which 
map with reason be supposed to have had some snare in restoring the men. Sir G. Blane is 
coDtottt wttbexpressiiiig his opinion of the ettcaey of sooins, without stating the facts on whid) 
that opinion was founded. 
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supply of fresh beef, wliicli, being imported from Madagascar, is procured at 
considerable expence ; but neglected to provide them "with -vegetables or limes, 
which abound in the island, and are sold at a price scarcely worth naming. 
The consequence was that scurvy broke out soon after they set sail ; and before 
the ship arrived in this country, one half of the men before the mast had died 
of it, and the rest were totally disabled. 

Portable soup was much used by Captain Cook, and has been extensively 
employed by Sir Edward Parry, and other modem navigators. Its antiscor- 
butic properties must depend chiefly on the vegetables it contains. 

The facts we have adduced seem to lead to the following general conclu- 
sions : — 

1. That antiscorbutic properties reside exclusively in substances of vegetable 

2. That these properties are possessed in very different degrees by different 
jGunilies of plants ; and that vegetables and fhiits, which are fhrinaceous, possess 
tbeoft in the lowest degree ; while all those, which possess them in a very hfgli 
degree^ are succulent 

3. That the antiscorbutic virtue resides in the juices of the plant ; that it is, 
ki generalf considerably impaired by the action of strong heat, and by the 
prooefis of vinous fermentation ; and that it varies, in some degree, with the 
state of matority of the plant from which it is derived. 

4. That these properties of vegetables are not destroyed, but in some in- 
stances seem even to be developed by the process of acetous fermentation. 

We are ignorant of the essential element, common to th£ juices of antiscor- 
buUo plants, <m which the properties in question depend ; but shall, probably; 
Dx>t be deemed too sanguine, if we anticipate that the study of organic che- 
mistry, and the experiments of physiologists, will at no distant period throw 
some light on this subject, 

We cannot bring this part of our subject to a conclusion, without insisting 
on the importance of making a certain proportion of succulent vegetables an 
occasional article of food in jails, poor-houses, and especially in lunatic asy- 
lums * ; in fact, in all establishments where persons are kept a long time on a 
diet regulated by principles of economy, and subject to little variation. In the 
^provisioning of troops, also, in districts which have been laid waste, or where 
the winter is long and severe, we would recommend the adoption of the same 
measure, particularly during spring; and, in cases in which difficulty of pro- 
curing fresh vegetables is likely to arise, that lemon juice, as in the navy» 
should be provided in their stead. 

Such a regulation would, we believe, contribute much to the health of the 
men, and would effectually prevent scurvy, which, we have little doubt, occurs 
much more frequently under the circomstances we have mentioned, than is 
generally imagined. The approach of the disease is, in fact, so gradual, that 
it may advance far enough to reduce the strength of the men considerably, 
before the real nature of it is discovered by a surgeon, not familiar with its 
symptoms or not expecting to meet with it. Dr. Murray, in the report from 
which we have derived the account we have given of the prevalence of scurvy 
among our troops at the Cape, in the autumn of 1836, informs us that such was 
the case in that instance : " that it was not recognised for some time after it 
appeared, nor until the morbid diathesis had widely extended itself in the 
corps." He adds also, " I candidly confess that, although I had before treated 

* We have already mentioned, that the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum at Moorshedabad are 
annually affected with scurvy ; while those of the jail, which is very near the asylum, continue 
free from it. In the Lunatic Asylum at Madras, also, scurvy occasionally shows itself. The 
greater frequency of scurvy in lunatic asylums, than in other establishments in which the diet 
is in no respect better, is, we imagine, not owing to greater liability to the disease in lunatics, 
but to the great length of time they remain in those establishments. In the Mllbauk Peni- 
tentiary, in 1823, scurvy first appeared in those who had been longest confined there. The oc- 
currence of scurW in persons umg insane, has also beennoticed in this country. (See Prtehard 
VH Jfuaniiyt p. U9.) 
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cafes of this malady, I did not know it by its proper name, Imt used iiieiM> 
rectly to return it under the heads. Purpura, Cachexia, Neuralgia, Rheninatiain» 
CEdema, &c. until its late extraordinary prevalence in the 75th regiment, (as 
the Cape), and the recent admission into the civil hospital there, fVom irhaiitiiig 
Tesaels, of a number of sailors affected with it ; which attracted my particular 
aMention to its diagnosis." 

SympUmu. A change in the complexion, from its natural healthy tint to a 
pale, slightly sallow, and dusky hue, is generally one of the earliest indieationa 
of scurvy. This change is attended with great languor and despondency, and 
with aversion to every kind of exercise, and the patient is readily fiitigued, 
and complains of pains in the muscles, especially of the legs and loina, like 
those produced by over-exertion. The gums soon become sore, and apt to 
bleed on the slightest touch. On examination, they are found to be swelled 
and spongy, and of livid redness. Lividity of the gums first appears, and is 
always deepest at their free edges, diminishing gradually towards the roots of 
the teeth ; while the lining membrane of the lips does not exhibit it in the 
alightest degree, but, on the contrary, is unusually pale. 

As the disease advances, all these symptoms become more marked ; the 
complexion acquires a more dingy and somewhat brownish hue ; the debility 
increases, so that the least exertion causes breathlessness and palpitation, and 
not unfrequently an alarming syncope ; the gnms become more swelled and 
more livid, forming, in some cases, a black spongy mass, which completely 
conceals the teeth, and they frequently slough, especially at their edges, 
leaving the crowns of the teeth exposed ; the teeth themsdves become loose, 
and oftien drop out, without having suffered decay ; and the breath is remark* 
ably offensive. 

The patient, from the beginning of the affection, is subject to hsemorrhages. 
These occur most frequently from the gums and nose, and from any ulcers he 
may happen to have ; but often, also, from the intestines ; occasionally from 
the stomach ; and, in some rare instances, from the bladder. Of the Isist nine 
cases that have fallen under our observation, in all which the disease was ad- 
vanced, seven presented epistaxis. In most of these, bleeding from the nose 
occurred, for the first time, at an early period of the disease, and recurred se- 
Teral times, but in all it ceased spontaneously. In three of these nine cases, 
blood had been passed by stool : it is probable that heemorrhage from the in- 
testines happened in a greater number of these cases, but was unobserved. In 
mme of them was there any hsemorrhage from the stomach, lungs, or bladder. 
In taking notes of these cases, great attention was paid to this point Of 
twenty-seven cases, the notes of which were taken previously, but not with 
equal care, three presented hsemetemesis *, and in one of these three the vomit- 
ing of blood recurred several times. We have never had a patient affected 
with scurvy in whom hsemorrhage from the bladder, orhsemoptysis, was stated 
to have occurred.* 

Ecchymoses also appear on the skin, in the form of petechial spots, particu- 
larly on the lower extremities ; often, however, in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, on the arms and trunk, but rarely on the head or fiftce. These petechia^ 
which are sometimes very numerous, are generally small and circular j Uie centre 
of each spot being the point at which the skin is perforated by a hair. Besides 
these petechial spots, we often meet, especially when the disease is far advanced, 
with other spots, as large as the palm of the hand, sometimes much larger, ia 
which the skin is of a variegated violet and green tint, and which resemble in 
every respeot marks produced by a severe bruise. These bruise-like marks 
occur witiiont the inaction of any blow, or at least of one sufficient to attract 
the patient's attention, and often surround an old scar, or appear on a part, which, 
a long time previously, had been the seat of some injury. Like the smaller 

• Wa hKf rtated that hcmorrfaagSioecaiioDaUy take place firom the hladdflr,an the authorttr 
of Dr. Lind, and other aothort. 
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petechial spottt they are met with most freqnentlj on the lower extremities, 
bat are not unoommon on the arms and trunk, aod in a few instances we hare 
observed them along the border of the lower jaw. ElQfusions not, we imagine* 
of pnre blood, bat composed chiefly of its fibrinous portion, take place also 
in deep-seated ceUalar tissue, and between layers of muscles, particularly 
in the legs and thighs. The parts which are the seat of these effusions are 
painfal, when pressed or moved, and are much swollen, and of a hardness Uke 
that of board, so that they resist the strongest pressure of the finger. The 
akin covering these parts is thickened, and firmly adherent to the parts be^ 
neath *, from which a fold of it cannot be pinched up : it sometimes retains 
its natural colour, but more commonly presents the appearance of a bruise. 

These effusions are sometimes very partial, frequently confined to the calf 
or thigh of one leg ; but their most common seat is the ham, where the swell- 
mg is often very considerable, and always attended with stiffness and contrac- 
tion of the knee-joint This swelling of the ham and contraction of the 
knee-joint, a s^ptom which has much attracted the attenti<m of writers on 
scurvy, sometmies occurs very early, and in cases in which the other 8300- 
ptoms are mild. In a patient at present under our care, in whom the other 
symptoms of scurvy are by no means severe, the calf and ham of the left 1^ 
are mach swollen, and the knee-joint is stiff and contracted, the leg being at 
right angles to the thigh. This swelling of the ham, and contraction of the 
knee-joint, came on at a very early stage of the complaint, and were attended 
witii pain on any attempt to move the leg, and with some degree of tenderness 
<m pressure, symptoms which have ceased, however, after a treatment of two 
or three days : the parts which are thus swollen are hard and brawny, and no 
impression is left by the finger, except over the tibia, where there is some 
pitting. The skin is thickened, and glued to the parts beneath, but presents no 
discolouration, except on the inner aspect of the calf, where, in a space nearly 
as large as the palm of the hand, it has the appearance of a bruise, and gires 
I0 the hand a sensation of greater heat than elsewhere. There is not at present, 
nor has there been from the commencement, any swelling or oedema of the 
IboC There are a few scattered petechisB on this, and on the oj^site leg, 
which IS free from swelling, and of which he retains the perfect use. 

Contraction of the joint (which has been ascribed in sudi eases to contrac- 
tion of the tendons), as well as swelling of the ham, result we imagine, from 
a solid effusion, chiefly of the fibrinous part of the blood, between the ten- 
dons and the bone ; which, acting as a foreign body, prevents the tendons 
from coming in oppofdtion to the bone, which is necessary for extension of 
the leg. 

Stiffness and contraction, such as we have described, are not peculiar to the 
knee-joint. Instances are mentioned by authors of similar contraction of the 
elbow-joint (See PhiL Trans,, vol. Ix. paper by Dr. Mertans) ; and, in a case 
which has recently come under our notice, both ankles were affected in like 
manner. In this patient there was no swelling of the calves or contraction of 
l3ie hams, but the feet were extended and the heels drawn up, as in that form 
<yf elnb-foot, which has been designated Pes equinns.! When he attempted 
to stand, his toes only came in contact with the ground ; and, if while he was 
seated, his feet were placed flat on the ground, and kept so, on making an effort 
io rise he fell backwards. The skin over the tendo Achilles was in both ankles 
the seat of an extennve bruise mark. 

We have stated that the skin of the swelled and indurated calves and hams, 
sometimes retains its natural colour ; this seems to depend on the effiisioas 
taking place beneath the liekscia, without involving the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue. But even in such cases the skin is thickened and brawny, as if in- 

* This does not depend on the skin, being stretched. We have foand the skin adherent in 
Uile wav over the calf when the latter has been rery slightly swollen, and bat Itttle larger in 
circumference than the calf of the oimosite leg, which was unaflbcted. 

t Similar caiM have been noticed by Baron Larrey, Mtm, de Cktr. MiUtaire, torn. ii. 
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filtrated nith the fiWin* of the blood, and U tntAy idhefetit to 
beneath.* 

The situations we have mentioned are not the onlj ooet hh whiah each e^ 
fuaions take place ; they occur also yery frequently between the periortewjl 
and bones, causing node-like swellings, which are often ezqalaitely tciiAer. We 
have met with these on all the long bones of the lower extremitiea, \mt meaC 
frequently on the tibiae ; they often occur also on the rami of the tower jenr, 
where they are marked by swelling of the lower part of the fiwe, IbUewingtha 
outline of the jaw, and by great tenderness on pressure ; and in one iaetanee 
we have seen a swelling of Sie same kind, on the roof of the month, occasioned 
by an effusion under the periosteum of the palate Ikhm* 

The effusions, whether of blood or of fibrine, are nerer followed by sup* 
puration, and, when they exist between the periostemn and bone, do not^ 
however great their extent, lead to exfoliation of the bone. Under the infinence. 
of appropriate general treatment they become absorbed: the petechio and 
bruise-marks on the skin disappear in the same manner as when occurring in 
ordinary circumstances : when the effusions are more deeply seated, the 
absorption of them is marked by diminution of swelling, and ik pain when the 
limb is moved : the node-like swelUngs of the perioeteom become rapidly less 
tender, diminish in sise, contiAuing however, for some time to pit on pleasure, 
and gradually disappear. 

The extent to which these effusions take place is very variaUe ; although 
occurring under the influence of slight, often inappreciable cavses, they seem 
in some degree accidental, and do not afford a correct measure of the seT^rity 
of the disease. Swelling and contraction of the ham, for instance, is often 
witnessed in one leg only, and sometimes at an early period, while in other 
cases, even in advanced stages, it does not exist at aU. Like variation is ob* 
served, in the extent and number of petechial spots, bruise-like marks, «nd 
nodes, and in the time of their occurrence. 

It is to the effusions, especially to those between the periosteum and bones^ 
that we must ascribe the pains scorbutic persons suffer. These pains are con- 
fined to the parts in which effusions exist, and are consequently moet eommon 
in the legs and jaws f ; they are not increased by the heat of ike bed, and ere 
not more severe at night than by day ; the patient, when quite still, is at 
ease, but the exertion of walking, and, in advanced stages of the disease, e^sn . 
the act of turning in bed, or any attempt to move the affected limbs, is pro*- 
ductive of great suffering. 

If a scorbutic person have any wounds or ulcers, these assume a peeoliar 
aspect At first, tiie discharge from them is thin and sanions ; later in the 
disease it coagulates, forming a dark crust which adheres to the surfkce of the 
ulcer, and is with difficulty separated from it If this separation be effected; 
the ulcer is apt to bleed, and the crust, which consists chiefly of coagulated 
blood, is formed again in a few hours. Underneath this crust the surface of 
the ulcer is soft and spongy ; and livid, fungoid granulations sprout up at its 
edges. In a still more advanced stage, the surface of the ulcer is covered 
with a soft dark coagulum, which, when scurvy was more common than at ^ 
present, was familarly termed by sailors bullocks liver, firom its resemblance ' 
in colour and consistence to that substance boiled. This coagulum oft«n rises 
in course of a night to a size that would scarcely be credited, and if destroyed 
by cauterisation, or the knife (in which case copious hemorrhage generally 
ensues), it is reproduced in a few hours, appearing at the next dressing as large 
as before. (ZtadL) The slightest wounds and scratches, which in ordinary 
•circumstances would be scarcely noticed, are apt in scorbutic persons to d»* 



* Oocationally, when a scorbutic persoo hat reoeWed a ilight blow or cootmioii, than is ; 
«flVMl(m of actual blood under the integument or between the musdes ; bat this fonaa a aoftr 
indolent tumour, and remains liquid untu it is absorbed. It is verj dillbrant lirom ths < 
•iAuions in scurTy, which are punful and s(did fyom the commeocement. 

t Headacb, properly so caUed, is rarely, if ever, experienced I7 scorbutte j 
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idocM of tidf defleripCioii. These nleen coBtiflne iHtftout YAucli 
efaaiige until the scorbutic habit is corrected. It is worthy of remark, that they 
tirel|r ^eoome gmgrenons, and that they may exist fbr a long time on the 
lpM»r<yf ithe tibia, «Dd other parts, without affecting the b<me. 
*. /Not «nily'WOiiiidsaiid ulcers, but all eruptions on the 6kin,partrctihirly'whe]lt 
g«Bted4m the Isww extremities, assume in scorbutic persons a livid or pntpl^ 
cetoiir. . It is the modification prodneed by the scorbutic h&bit in these cn-> 



tKOeoiaB affeetioBS, that in man^ instances certainly has given rise to the va- 
ritttce desoabed \if authors as hchen lividus* ; ecth3rma cachenticum, &c. 

ne-symptmna we have described are all the effects of a common cause, batf 
have no mutual dependenee, and the order of their succession is not constant* 
When tfie soorbutie habit is established, parts preriously debilitated are the 
fiist to. assume Uie characters peculiar to scurvy. If, for example, the patients 
have lately been mercorialised, it is in the condition of the gums that the dis-' 
ease wiU be first manifeeted ; if he have recently suffered a sprain of thei. 
anklev that port by beeomiag swelled, patnfdl, and soon after covered with 
eeehymoses, will give the first token of scurvy f *, if he have any ulcers, ot 
emption on the legs, these will be the first to put on the scorbutic appearance 
even before a change in the complexion has led to a suspicion of the disease. 

The pulse in scurvy is generaUy slower and more feeble than iu health, and 
the patient is frequently chilly ; but occasionally, especially when the dise^e 
is fiir advanced* we find the skin hot, and the pulse attaining, or even ex- 
ceeding the rake of 120 a minute. This variation in the temperature of 
the sldn and in the frequency of the pulse, has ^ven rise to the designations 
hoi, and cokl scurvy ; and for a long time it was unagined that there was some 
essential diflEisrence between these forms. In all the cases in which we hare 
witnessed quickness of pulse and heat of skin, there have been effusidns be- 
tvacn the muscles, or between the periosteum and bones ; the tumours caused 
by these effusions were exquisitely tender, and the slightest movement of the 
limba occastooed great suffering. It is to an Inflammatory action, connected 
wi^ the presence of these effusions, that we are inclined to attribute the fever 
in- audi eases. I (^Lind, p. 890. 2d. ed.) 

The natural secretions are scanty. There is suppression of perspiration, 
aad ike skin is dry and rough, and of the aspect, which has obtained the po-> 
pilar designation, '* goose-sHn." This, however, is not universally the case : 
the skin of the swelled legs is most frequently smooth and shinmg, from dis- 
tension ; and we have met with one instance in which, at an advanced stage of 
the dieoMe, the patient was subject to promise sweats, — a i>eculiarity for which 
nothing in his lustory enabled us to account After he came under our notice, 

* W&teii remarkf, that in this variety of lichen the papal«, which are fbund chieflfon'the 
extremities, are sometimes intermixed with petechia, or with larger purple patches and vibices. 
He notices the affinitv which it has to scurvy, and which is shown by its arising under similar 
dfcnntstancn, and yielding to the same mode of treatment. {Cutaneous Diseases, p. 51 .) ' 

JU^ saM that in tliis form of lichen, which occurs in persons weakened by distress and pri- 
vations, the paptdae are seat^ chiefly on the lower extremities, and are often mixed with 
pdflpte, CR* hsemorrhagic spots. He observes that it is extremely rare. In the time of Willan it 
WM prolMblv much more conunon in England than in France, for the reasons we have stated 
wnen speaking of the causes of scurry. 

t W'e have more than once observed, in sailors aamitted into the Dreadnottght on account of 
ukmff an dxtenslve bnriseomark on the knee or ankle, to which a blister had been applied 
scMM time previously under the idea that the pains which the patient suffered in the limb, and. 
woldi were In reality scorbutic, were owing to inflammation affecting these joints. In such 
caifeft the bUtter rises well, discharges serum as usual, and heals readily ; but in the course of 
M«>»day« the patient finds the part tender to the touch, and l^ observing that it is the seat of 
an extensive deep violet coloured spot, first discovers the real nature of his complaint. 

I Ia snch cases, when blood is taken from the arm, the clot contracts firmly, and has a bufiy 
coat* Thecflyaioaa taefeween the musdes, and under the periosteum, which are so common in 
•curvy, do not result from simple haemorrhage. The fluid poured out is not pure blood, which 
always remains soft, and in some measure liquid ; nor serum, wliich causes oedema ; but a fluid, 
wyem^iiwt ikt fuhs togttkeri and gives a fedlng of hardness. It can be no other, therefore, 
tin* tiw fibvinoua portion of the Mood ; mixed, it may be, with a small proportion of the otheif 
iimsHMWitii The proeeac is not wfaoUy passive, but gravitation seems to have something to do 
with it, and the state of the Uood itUl more. With uese conditions, the process may proper!/ 
becalled- ' 

TOL. V, 
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lie was plentifblly rapptied with lemon jnice, which seemed to increase tfa« 
perspiration, so that at the end of two days his chest was found covered with 
sadamina. 

The urine is transparent, hut lugh-ooloured and scanty : it is, however^ 
quickly restored to its normal condition. We have examined the urine in nu- 
merous instances after the patients had drunk freely of lemonade for two or 
three days, and have then ^most uniformly found it nearly natural in colour 
and quantity ; transparent ; imparting a red tint to litmas paper ; and not losing 
its transparency by the action of heat or nitric acid. The bowels are, in some 
eases, regular throughout the whole course of the disease ; but they are more 
frequently, and indeed generally, confined. We have met with instances in 
which the patients have had no discharge from them for seven or eight days. 
The evacuations present, in general, no remarkable appearances. But, though 
usually costive, scorbutic persons are liable to occasional liquid stools, which 
are uncommoid^ foBtid, and probably consist chiefly of altered blood. The 
secretion of saliva is generally natural : we have never witnessed a case in 
which spontaneous salivation occurred. It has been remarked, however, by 
Dr. Lind and others, that scorbutic persons are very susceptible of the infio- 
enoe of mercury, and that very small quantities of this medicine are sufficient 
to bring on copious and dangerous salivation. (ZtW, p. 126. €t aha.) 

The tongue is almost always, clean, moist, and pale. In some instanees, in 
which there was unnatural heat of skin, with qiuckness of pulse, we have re- 
marked the tongue to be small ; but, when these febrile symptoms are absent, 
we often find it broad, and its edges indented. The inside of the lips is also 
clean, smooth, and extremely pale, presenting the aspect which it has in chlo- 
rosis. The contrast between the ptde, bloodless lips, and the livid and spongy 
gums is very striking. The lividity and sponginess is always Umited to ti^e 
guma, ceasing abruptly at the reflexion of the lips, and of the mucous membrane 
connecting the tongue and interior of the lower jaw, and seldom extending 
over the palate to a distance of more than two or three lines from the teeth. 
In some rare instances, however, the lividity extends nearly all over the hard 
palate ; but we have never seen either the lips, the inside of the cheeks, the 
tongue, or the fauces, present any thing but the pallid appearance we have 
described. 

The patient frequently acknowledges slight degree of thirst ; but the appetite, 
in almost all cases unattended with fever, continues, even in advanced stages 
of scurvy, as good as, or better than in health, and the powers of digestxm 
remain unimpaired. Patients have often spoken to us of the sufferings they 
endured, before their arrival in port, from hunger, whidi the state of their gumi 
did not allow them to appease b^ their hardened ship's provisions. 

In early stages of scurvy patients generally sleep well ; but when the dis- 
ease is far advanced, one of the most constant symptoms is indisposition to 
sleep, for which these persons can often assign no cause. 

The intellect is, in all cases, unaffected ; the memory remains clear ; and 
the patients, though much dejected, talk rationally to the last moment of th^ 
lives. Their senses also continue perfect Sir Gilbert Blane (i>ts. <^ Sm^ 
menf p. 461.) has, indeed, remarked weakness of the eyesight as an ocoasMnm] 
symptom, but it is not mentioned by other authors, and must be of rare oe« 
currence. * Our own experience fhmishes us with only one instance in which 
any defect of vision was complained of: this was in a man highly scorbutio» 
and at the same time dropsical from organic disease of the ki£ey. He died 
while under our care ; and for a week before his death complained that his 
sight was dim, and that all objects appeared green. In those cases of scurvy^ 

* Dr. Hulme rdatet the case of a man affected with acurry, who couM aee only in a strong 
light. He suffered no pain in the eyes, which appeared clear and healthy, except that tho vmOa 
were dilated. The pupils were, howerer, sensibte to erery rariation in the int^isity <tf liot* 
This symptom disappeared with the ordinary loorbtttic symptonu . i£Mme, De Scorbwto,^ 
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in ^pluch ire have remarked the state of the pnpils, we have generally found 
them dilated. 

We have already spoken of the debility, and the tendency to swoon, in per- 
8ons affected with scurry. In high degrees of scurvy this tendency is so great, 
that the slightest motion, the erect posture even, occasions fainting, which 
sometimes proves fatal. The fact that scorbutic persons not unfreqnently 
expire suddenly, on any exertion of strength, has, indeed, been noticed by all 
writers on scurvy, as constituting one of its most remarkable features. It is 
well expressed in the following passage, which we have quoted from the nar* 
rative of Lord Anson's voyage : — " Many of our people, though confined to 
their hammocks, ate and dnmk heartily, were cheerful, and talked with much 
seeming vigour, and in a loud, strong tone of voice ; and yet, on their being 
the least moved, though it was only from one part of the ship to another, and 
that in their hammocks, they have immediately expired ; and others, who have 
confided in their seeming strength, and have resolved to get out of their ham- 
mocks, have died before they could well reach the deck. And it was no un- 
common thing for those who could do some kind of duty, and walk the deck, 
to drop down dead in an instant, on any endeavours to act with their utmost 
vigour ; many of our people having perished in this manner during the course 
of this voyage." 

When the disease is considerably advanced, the breathing is often quicker 
than natural, the inspirations attaining the rate of twenty-four to twenty-six 
a minute, without cough or complaint of pain. We have generally found this 
symptom of the frequency of the act of breathing associated with increased fre- 
quency of the pulse. Occasionally, in the latter stages of the disease, the breath- 
ing is still more rapid, the Inspirations thirty-six a minute, or more, and the 
patient has cough, and expectorates frothy mucus, or a transparent fluid of 
mudla^nous consistence. Towards the close of the malady the dyspncea 
sometimes becomes extreme. When speaking of the morbid anatomy of scurvy, 
we shall give the details of a case in which this circumstance occurred. 

We have recently practised auscultation and percussion on six patients under 
our care at once, affected with scurvy in a high degree ; and with the same 
result in alL The chest was everywhere unusually resonant, and the re- 
spiratory murmur louder than natural, and pure.* The sounds of the heart 
were loud and extensive, but unaccompanied by any morbid bruit In these 
cases the condition of the abdomen was observed at the same time ; in all it 
was soft and flaccid, and without tenderness on the strongest pressure; in none 
eonld the liver or spleen be felt below the false ribs, f 
. We have already mentioned, that parts previously debilitated or injured 
are especially prone to assume tilie scorbutic appearance. Our own experience 
fumidiea us with two instances which may serve as illustrations of this fSeu^t. 
The first occurred in a man, aged 60, who was admitted into the JOread" 
Tumghl, on the 18th of April, 1637, in the last stage of scurvy. On the middle 
of b^ left shin was a livid spot, larger than the palm of the hand, and in the 
eentre of this spot, a scar, which, he assured us, had been there twenty years, 
and resulted from a wound caused by the kick of a horse. The second in- 
stance was in a man aged 55, who came into the Dreadrumght on the 4th of 
June, 1837. The right foot was swollen and painful, and 'all the outer part of 
that foot and ankle was the seat of an extensive bruise mark, which sur- 
loimded a scar occasioned by a blow he received in 1813. 

In high degrees of scurvy it is not unusual for ulcers, long healed, to break 
<Hit a£pesh. Lord Anson relates the case of a man on bofurd the Centurion^ 

* Tbo unusual resonance on percussion of the chest, results probably from an anaemic con* 
dfition of the lungs. ( See cases m the chapter on the Morbid Anatobit op Scu»ty.) 

t An account, pobUsbed by Dr. Mead, of the dissection of a man who died of scurry, and 
whose spleen weighed Ave pounds and a quarter, has, from the dearth of facts, iUustratiye of 
the morbid anatomy of scurvy, been quoted by manv subsequent writers. This man, who came 
from Sfaeppey, was affected with ague as well as with scurry ; and it is, unquestionably, to the 
former disease, that the very large size of the spleen must be ascribed. 

o 2 
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who had been wounded fifty Tears before at the battle of the Boyne. " Bit 
wounds soon healed, and had continued well for many years, when, in the 
progress of scurry, they broke out afresh, and seemed as if they had never 
been healed; nay, what is still more extraordinary, the callus of a broken 
bone, which had been completely formed for a long time, was found to be 
hereby dissolyed ; and the fracture seemed as if it had never been consoli- 
dated." 

A case in which bones consolidated after fracture became disunited in the 
progress of scurvy, is mentioned by Dr. Mead ; and not long ago an instance 
of the same kind was witnessed in a patient in the seaman's hospital, Dread" 
nought This man, while in China, broke one of his ribs, which united in the 
nsual time ; in the voyage home he became scorbutic ; the rib which had 
been broken, became disunited, and was so on his arrival in this country, when 
he was admitted into the Dreadnought On his recovery from scurvy, the rib 
speedily united again. 

Another symptom, somewhat allied to the preceding, is mentioned by 
aathors as occurring in children and young persons, in advanced stages of 
scurvy: namely, separation of the epiphyses, from bones. (See PhiL Trans, 
for 1669 and 1670.) No instance in which this occurred has ever fallen under 
our own notice, and the symptom has not been remarked by naval physicians ; 
a circumstance unquestionably owing to the mature age of the generality of 
siulors. 

Although it is not unusual for ulcers that have been long healed to break 
out afresh in persons affected with scurvy, there is very little disposition to 
become ulcerated in parts that have not previously been so. We have often 
had to treat scorbutic patients, who had been confined to their hammocks six 
or eight weeks, and during that time had been scarce able to change their 
posture by reason of the pains occasioned by any attempt to move ^e legs ; 
but we have never met with an instance, in which sores were produced by 
lying. We have at present under our care a man who has recently come 
from the Mauritius, in a vessel in which all the crew were in a dreadful con- 
dition from scurvy. On his passage outwards, seven months before he was 
received into the jDreadnoughU he became hemipleg^c ; the paralysis of the arm 
and leg was complete, and he was quite unable to sit up in bed ; his urine and 
^ces also passed involuntarily. Nothwithstanding aU this, he had no sores 
on the sacrum, hips, or any odber part of his body. 

In advanced stages of scurvy we have generally found patients much ema- 
ciated. This, however, is not always the case ; we have even met with an 
instance, in which, up to the last period of the disease, the patient had expe- 
rienced no loss of flesh. Loss of flesh is not dwelt on by authors among the 
symptoms of scurvy. The persons in who;n we have observed it were sailors, 
who had nothing to eat but hard salt beef and ship biscuit, which they could 
not masticate from the state of their gums. Many of them have assured n» 
that, although hungry, they had often passed the entire day withoat eating. 

Anatomical characters. Notwithstanding the great mortality occasioned by 
scurvy, and the attention it excited up to the present century among the most 
distinguished physicians, very little is known of its morbid anatomy. Th» 
records that we possess of dissections of persons, dead of this disease, are very 
few ; and in these, the terms in which the state of organs is described are often 
vague, and leave us in doubt as to the meaning they convey. At the present 
day scurvy very seldom proves fatal, except at sea, in ill-equipped vessels ; so 
that opportunities of supplying this deficiency in former treatises on scurvy^ 
are extremely rare. * 

We have had an opportunity of examining the state of the organs, in three 
subjects only, who at me time of their death were affected with scurvy. In 
the first of these instances, the patient, John Rumney, twenty-five years of 

* For dliiecdons of lubjects who died of scnrry, see Narrative qf Lord Atutm^s- t^ovagesi 
PAi7. Tram, for 1669 ; Diet, dfs Sc, M(dicalfs, art. £k:oRBUT j Rouppd, Dc MofbisN0vigaS&m\ 
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age; died soon after his admission into the Dreadnought, simply of scurvy. 
He had come from the Mauritius in a vessel, in which scurvy prevailed to 
such a degree, that one half of the men, before the mast, had died of it in their 
passage homeward, and all the rest were so disabled that, for some time be* 
fore they arrived in port, the vessel was worked entirely by the officers. 

The following; were the appearances noticed in an examination made twenty- 
five hours after death : — 

The body was much emaciated ; the extremities were rigid ; and on the 
back there was an extremely faint violet stain. 

The mucous membrane of the oesophagus was pale and healthy. The sto- 
mach was large ; its mucous membrane in the splenic extremity was thin and 
soft, and presented a dark grey stain in lines (apparently folds of the stomach) ; 
elsewhere, it was pale, of natural thickness and consistence, not mammellated. 
The duodenum contained a fluid tinged with a yellow bile ; its mucous coat was 
pale and healthy. The mucous membrane of the small intestines, in all their 
extent was pale, and had no appreciable alteration in thickness or consistence. 
Many patches of Peyer's glands were very conspicuous, from being dotted 
with black points, and of a darker cast than the surrounding membrane ; but 
they had no unnatural thickness or softness. The coats of the jejunum offered, 
here and there, some dark (blackish) spots, about the size of split peas *, the 
mucous and peritoneal coats, when stripped off, were free from this stain, 
which was confined to the intervening muscular coat or cellular tissue, and 
which probably resulted from ecchymoses. There were none of these disco* 
lourations in the ileum. The contents of the small intestines were naturaL 

The large intestine was filled with solid faeces of a light yellow colour. Its 
mucous siurface presented a blackish or dark grey stain in variable degrees ; 
this stain was found to involve the mucous coat, which offered a few small, 
scattered, and very superficial ulcerations. Some of these ulcerations occu- 
pied the centres of stained spots, while others, as well as the surrounding 
mucous membrane, were perfectly pale. In the lower portion of the large in* 
testine was some viscid mucus (probably resulting from the irritation of 
scybala), adherent to the mucous coat. The external surface of the large in- 
testine, though in a much less extent than the internal, also presented some 
blackish stuns ; these stains were confined to the peritoneal coat, which, on 
being stripped off, retained this colour. There was no general discolouration of 
the peritoneum ; no enlargement of the mesenteric glands ; no blood in any 
portion of the intestinal canaL 

The liver was of nutmeg appearance, (colours contrasted, buff and red) ; 
of normal consistence, and 3 lbs. 9 oz. avoid, in weight Liquid blood issued 
from some large vessels divided by incision. The gfdl-bladder contained some 
yeUow hile of the consistence of thick syrup. 

The spleen was soft, of a plum colour, and weighed ten ounces and a half* 
By squeezing it, the fluid portion made to exude, and a whitish spongy mass, 
was left. The pancreas was perfectly natural ; the parotid also. . 

The larynx and trachea contained a white, frothy fluid; their mucous mem- 
brane was pale and healthy. Both lungs were united to the pleura costalis 
by old adhesions, which were infiltrated with senim ; and both of them were 
very pale, and remarkably cedematous. 'When they were cut into, there was 
an abundant flow of serum, which could be seen streaming from minute bron- 
chial tubes ; these were readily distinguished from the veins, which gave issue 
to liquid blood. The lower lobes of both lungs, on account of the cedema, gave 
no crepitus on- pressure, but had a tough, doughy feel ; there was no softening 
of their tissue, and all the serum could be squeezed out The heart was about 
the size of the fist, and when emptied of its contents, 8 oz. avoid, in weight ; 
it was flabby, and its muscular tissue remarkably pale ; the proportions of the 
cavities were natural, as well as the thickness of their parietes ; the valves 
perfectly healthy ; the lining membrane of the heart and of the Teasels, pale. 
In the teft auricle was a white, fibrinous dot, which was firm, and dTthe size 

o 3 
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of a natmeg, with threads which extended into the vesfiels. In both carities 
on the right side were larger white clots with threads ; in the left ventricle^ 
only a few small portions of fibrine, entangled in the chordffi tendinesB of the 
mitral valves. The pericardium, which had its usual polish, contained flome 
ounces of limpid serum. 

In the large veins the blood was thin and liquid. 

The kidneys were pale but healthy ; the weight of each, 6^ ok. A cadieter 
was introduced into the bladder, and some urine drawn off, which was trans- 
parent, acid, and free from albumen. 

- The suT&ce of the brain was very pale, and presented considerable efiPusion 
of serum under the arachnoid. When the hemispheres were sliced, the sor- 
fSice of the incisions offered some bloody points; there was no softening of the 
cerebral substance.' The choroid plexuses were very pale, and each lateral 
ventricle contained sodie colourless serum. The pectoral muscles were of 
good colour ; the temporal, and the muscles of the thigh, paler then natoraL 
Q^ere was no cedema of the legs, no swelling and hardness of the calvta, an 
alteration so frequent in scorbutic persons. On the left tibia was a node-like 
swelling, which had attracted our attention during the lifetime of the patient 
This leg was injected with size, before it was examined ; the iigection was 
very successful, the fluid employed returning by the veins, and imparting a 
vennilion colour to the integument. On cutting down over the tibia, there 
was found under the fascia, a thin layer of coagulated blood, but no sensible 
extravasation of the size, and no injection of the clot On cutting deeper, 
the periosteum was found to be separated from the bone, for the length of 
six or seven inches, by solid fibrinous effusion or clot, of chocolate colour, 
and a line or two in tiiickness. On the periosteal and osteal surfaces of 
this clot, there was a slight extravasation of the size, but the clot itself was 
beautifully iiyected. Small injected vessels could be seen in the clot by the 
naked eye, and by aid of a glass they were very manifest When the poi- 
osteum, which was itself thickened and infiltrated with blood, was gently 
stripped from the clot, many threads were seen to pass fh)m one to the oth^; 
these were evidently vessels^ and some of them filled with size. On stripping 
the clot from the bone, some vessels were also seen filled with size, coming 
fh>m the fbrmer, and entering the latter ; but the vascular connection of the 
clot and bone was much less than that of the periosteum and clot The clot 
in question surrounded the tibia, with the exception of the ridge on the anterior 
and outer surface of the bone ; on this ridge the periosteum adhered to the 
bone, but could be readily stripped fh>m it. A few lines beyond the limits 
of the clot the periosteum was perfectiy natural in appearance, and adhered 
to the bone with its usual firmness. 

The bone itself did not appear diseased ; it was firm, and resisted the saw 
as much as usual. The membrane lining the medullary canal was well in- 
jected, and the bone itself was injected in a slight degree. 

There were other dots separating the periosteum from the bone, on the fibula 
of the same leg ; one on the femur, some on the tibia of the opposite leg. 

There was no extravasation of the size that could be detected by the naked 
eye, on the integ^ument or between the muscles ; in fact, none except that 
already mentioned between the periosteum and bone. The periosteum was 
separated by a clot from the bone of the lower jaw in its whole extent, except 
at the attachments of the temporal and pterygoid muscles ; at the neck of the 
bone on each side ; and also in a space, about an inch in breadth, inside and 
out, at the clun. The attachments of the genio-hyo^glossi were preserved ; 
those of the mylo-hyoid on both sides destroyed.* Where the periosteum was 
detached from the bone, the intervening clot was black, and a line or two in 

• Dr. Cook, in a letter to Dr. Lfnd, describing the Munry that prerailed in the garrison at 
Biga, in tile spring of 1751, says, *' their rotten suma gangrened, as also their lipa, whleb dropped 
off i the rahacelua siwead to their cheeks and the moscieB of ttelr lower jaw ; and Uie imJ^aa 
in some, feU down upon the sternum r (Lnx/, p.280.) #-»w-w«- 
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thickness. A considerable portion of the gum, immediately snrronnding the 
teeth, had sloughed. The bone had a dark stain in a space extending three or 
four lines from the edges of the alveoli ; elsewhere it appeared healthy. There 
was no caries. 

On the upper jaw also the periosteum was separated from the bone by a 
dark clot, which extended as high as the zygoma. 

In portions of the bones of the leg or faice, where there were no clots, the 
periostenm was healthy, and firmly adherent. 

There was no effusion between the muscles of the face ; no enlargement of 
the salivary glands. There was a considerable ecohymosis between the muscles 
coTcring the abdomen. 

In this patient scurvy existed almost without complication. Before its ac- 
cession, indeed, he had taken mercury, which, perhaps, rendered the state of 
the gums worse than it would otherwise have been, but which did not modify 
in any other way the progress of the disease. The great emaciation was pro- 
bably occasioned by abstinence from food ; for some time before his admission 
to the Dreadnought, he had nothing to eat but hard salt beef or pork, and ship 
iMScuit, which, for many weeks, he must have been unable to masticate. To 
the same cause we may perhaps ascribe the softness and thinness of the 
mncofQS membrane in the splenic extremity of the stomach. CBdema of the 
lungs, and the extreme debUity to which he was reduced, seem to have been 
the immediate cause of death. 

After death, the chief morbid appearances, observed in the organs of di- 
gestion, were softness and thinness of the mucous coat in the splenic ex- 
tremity of the stomach ; an alteration which the good appetite and the power 
of digestion, usually possessed by scorbutic persons, would lead us to suppose 
oecnn seldom in scurvy ; small, superficial ulcerations of the mucous membrane 
of the large intestine ; and blackish stains in the muscular coat of the jejunum, 
and in the mucous and peritoneal coats of the large intestine. The comparison 
of this case, with the two following, renders it very probable that these stains 
are relbnrible to the scorbutic habit, and that they resulted from hiemorrhages, 
the tendency to which is so characteristic of scurvy. It is worthy of remark^ 
thttt no traces of disease were observable in the mesenteric or salivary glands. 
The bile, instead of being of its usual olive colour, was yeUow ; it is probable 
that this alteration in the character of that secretion resulted also from the 
aeorbutic condition, and it may perhaps serve to explain the constipation so 
often remarked in cases of scurvy, as well as the peculiar cast of complexion 
in persons affected with this disease. 

Jxk the lungs the only morbid change was the csdema, which must have taken 
place in the last days of life ; and, with the exception of paleness and a flabby 
itate of the heart, no appearances of disease were discovered in the central 
organs of circulation. Nothing was remarked of the state of the blood, except 
that it was thin and fluid in the large veins. That it was deficient in quantity, 
at least of red particles, was shown by the fieuntness of the violet stain on tiie 
back at the end of twenty-five hours after death ; by the paleness of the 
mnsdes, and of the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal in its whole ex- 
tent, of the mucous membrane of the bronchi, of the pulmonary tissue, of the 
brain and choroid plexures, and of the kidneys ; as well as by the paleness of the 
tongue, and mucous membrane of the lips, observed during life. The fibrinous 
clots in the ventricles show, however, that it had not lost the property of co- 
agulating : it is also worthy of remark, that it had imparted no stain to the 
lining membrane of the heart or vessels. But the most singular fact which this 
dissection discloses is the presence of dots between the periosteum and bones 
of the jaws and lower extremities. PainM nodes on the tibiee, and swellings 
along the lower jaw, have been mentioned by many writers as symptoms of 
common occurrence in advanced stages of scurvy ; but we are not aware that 
the oanse of them has ever before been ascertuned. The persistence of the 
vascular ooDneouon of the periosteum with the bone, through the dot, renders 
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• II )>robabto thftt th« ^luaon took place very gradually, and Mrf«a also W «t- 
pli^'the'c^iiinstaiice, noticed by Dr. Lind, that, althoa^ icoHMillcic n(Mi 
contlmie & long time on the tititt, they aeyer give rise to exfblialti6n «f food^ 
The filcf that, notwithctandiiig the force used in injecting the leg, there' was 

'mo extm?aiittiott of the size, that could be detected by the naked eye, o&ifte 

• Integtttaent, in the snbcutaneons oeUolar tissue, or betwen the muscles, aiEbtdg 
'•an argument in svpport of the opinion that the hasmorrhages in acurvyrefttilt 

MiOre tMfsa. a change in the blood than firom weakness of nmrate vessels. 

In the second &tal ease the patient, set. 23, was admitted into the Dtmd" 
mmtght, immediately on his arrival from Calcutta, and was affected with 
aHMminoas dropsy, as well as with scurvy. At the time of his admission his 
legs ^ere sprinkled with petechial spots, and his gums formed a black, ^ongy 
-masB^ wkieh completely concealed ^e teeth. He was tapped two days after 
his admission, and three gallons and a half of serous fluid, ^gfatly tinged with 
t^lood, were drawn off. This produced temporary amendment, but at Hie end 
of some days inflammation of the pleura supervened, and he died a fortnight 
after his arrival in this country. llie following notes were taken of the morbiEL 
sppearaaoes. The body was very cedematous. In tbe cellular tissue, mder tiie 
lower portkm of the great pectoral muscle on the left side, and above the ril)6» 
there was an infiltration of pus which had no communication with the pleuiau 

The lower lobe of the left long was united to the pleura costalis and dia- 
'phragm by very soft adhesions ; the false membranes that formed these ad- 
hesions were imbued with pus, and the pleural cavity contained a consid»aUe 
quantity of turbid serom. The pleura costalis presented a mottled rosy ap- 
'■pearanee: the lung itself was healthy. The cellular tissue over the peri- 
cardium was infiltrated with pus. The pericardium contained a small qnan- 
!tiCy of serum, and had its usual polish, except on the sur&ce of the heart, whetie 
there were a few thin shreds of fiilse membrane. 

The heart was natural in size ; the parietes of the left ventricle thiokened ;-xa 
^her respects it was normal The valves were quite healthy. 
• The right lung was healthy, but somewhat compressed by a considerable 
^panttty «f colourless serum in the pleural cavity. 

' There was no appearance of infiionmation about the puncture made by tap-* 
5>ing« The intestines, which (especially the large) were much inflated, pre- 
(Senited on the outside a blackish green, or dark oUve tint. The peritotneal coat, 
Wrhen stripped ofT, was almost uniformly of this colour. The mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach presented in the splenic extremity, a similar dark green 
colour, in spots about tiie size of pins' heads. In the pyloric ^Ltremity, whidi 
4id not offer this colour, tiiere was a bright blood-red mottling, which resem- 
bled in every thing but colour the mottling in the splenic extremity* The 
mnoous membrane of the small intestines appeared as if sprinkled with a fine 
dark green powder ; the coloured points were in the villi. There was nowhero 
any ohange in the consistence of tiie mucous coat 

The liver was large, and its convex surface presented some ecohymoses ; its 
tissue was pale, and both colours blended. 

The spleen was natural in size, and readily broke into a pulp und^the 
^gl&t % the pancreas, natural 

The kidneys were large, and lobulated externally. The cortical sabstaaoe, 
<A a dttll wh&« contrasted strongly with the medullary, which was of a pale 
pink colour. 

In this ease there was a general discolouration of the peritoneum, like .that 
observed in patches on the large intestine in the case of Rumney. The datk 
green spots on the mucous membrane of the stomach and small intestines w«te 
also unquestionably analogous to the stains in the mucous membrane of the 
•large intestine -of Rumney. The blood-red mottling in the pyloric extremity 
•of tiie stomach, which resembled in every thing but colour the mottling in the 
.splenic extremity, goes to prove that the latter was of the same character ivrith 
.^ fonsttr, but of earlier date. Th^ presence of pus in the cellular tissue ittid 



.«& t]ie pl^iim «bow4 ihat* fJthoagh aoute inflammationg seldom ooenr ia, flourvf, 
.:tke<K:oHyuiiC'luiliit is not incompatible witli the existence of inflammation in 
Its liig^efirt degree^ and does not prevent the formation of its nsnal products* 
M "The dropsy and albuminous urine in this case are undoubtedly zeferrible to 
&eose of the kidneys. It is worthy of remark that, notwithstanding the great 
•leoiieney to hmmorrhage in scurry, we have never met witi^ an instance in 
•vhieh blood was observed in the urine ; and in more than twenty caaes of 
scurvy we have tested the urine by heat and nitric acid« without finding it al- 
bwainous in a single instance, except in the case of Williams. 

There was a circumstance noticed in this case which shows the specialty, of 
the morbid changes which constitute scurvy. We allude to the improveuent 
in the state of the gums in Williams, after he was liberally supplied wUih 
oranges. This improvement, notwithstanding his general condition^ was as 
sapid as we have ever witnessed it. 

In the third fatal case, the patient aged sixty, had been twenty-one years m 
India, a soldier in the Company's army. His health had been somewhat im-* ' 
paired for two or three years before he left India; and soon after he entersd 
on his homeward voyage he became affected with scurvy in a high degree. 
He had a very severe rigour, and died, apparently £rom exhaosti^m, soon after 
he arrived in this country. 

JfupectUm six hours after death. The body was of a dusky olive colour ; 
ti robust figure, and not emaciated. The skin of the extremities sprinkled 
with black spots, some of them as large as a shilling, which were fowabd to de-* 
pend on coagulated blood. The muscles unusually pale. 

The lungs were remarkably bloodless, and very much collapsed, presenting 
no trace of disease. The heart was very large i the right cavities were mu(£ 
dilated, without .hypertrophy, and contained soft fibrinous coagula $ the left 
ventricle was thickened, its cavity not dilated. The pericardium and valves, 
8S vr^ as the aorta, were quite healthy. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach was of a rosy tint The small inlee- 
lines, which were much contracted, were very pale, and offered here and there 
a small ecchymosis under the peritoneal coat The large intestine was so con- 
tracted as scarcely to admit the finger; its mucous membrane was muchtffadck-* 
ened, and everywhere of a strawberry tint, except in the cflsenm where it was 
of a mottled olive colour. There was no ulceration in any part of the intestine. 

The Hver was large, and very friable. The gall*bladder was much distended 
by a yellow, oehry fluid ; and contained also eight calculi, about the size of 
small peas, of dark olive colour, and all regular tetrahedrons in figure. 

The spleen was large, and broke into a pulp under the finger ; its capsule 
iras readily stripped ^. 

The kidneys were pale ; in other respects normaL The urinary bladder 
Qontraeted. 

There was a great quantity of transparent serum under the arachnoid, and 
in the ventricles ; the cerebral substance was pale, in other respects normaL 
Thin fluid blood escaped when the large vessels in the neck were divided. 

' In this case the mmcous membrane of the csscum presented the same mottled 
olive colour that we have noticed in the dissections in the former cases. The 
engra of this colour is also indicated in this case by the strawberry tint of the 
•mucous membrane in the remaining portion of the large intestine, and by tiiie 
ecchymoses under the peritoneal coat of the small intestines. 

The contents of the large intestine were not noticed. The manner of his 
death, and the state of the large intestine, render it probable that intestiiiial 
lunnonrhage had taken place. 

The eoi^tioa of the liver, and the contraction of the colon with thaekness 
/of its coats, serve to explain the impaired state of the padent's health befate 
he left India. 

■ The general inferences to be drawn from the preceding fiicto are, that m 
the vupectkH of the bodies of persons who die of scurvy^ ih^e dkdef iadioatians 
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of that diflease are met "with in the ooloor of the dun, in the state of the gmns, 
and in the presence of fibrinons effiisions» and of eoch^oses or efiuaions of 
blood. These effusions occor most fireqaently in the skin, in the subcataneons 
eellalar tissae, and between the mnscles of the lower extremities * ; between 
the periosteam and bones of the lower extremities and of the jaws ; and in the 
peritoneal coat, and in the moscnlar and mncoos coats of the intestinal canaL 
&e nmnerons traces of hiemorrhage observed in the coats of the intestines are 
in accordance with the frequency with which scorbntic persons pass blood by 
atooL 

The change obserred in the complexion is referrible to the state of the 
blood; and we have already mentioned a fact which supports the opinion that 
the hflsmorrhages also mainly depend on the same cause* Our observations, 
however, famish ns with no direct information respecting that fluid, except that 
it is deficient in red particles ; that it has not lost the property of coagulating; 
■ad that it does not impart a stain to the lining membrane of the heart or 

Teasels, t 

Beyond a general paleness of tissue, there is no change characteristic of 

•enrvy observable in ihe brain ; in the organs of respiration ; in the heart or 
large vessels ; in the glandular system (except perhaps in some of the secre- 
tions) ; or in the bones. 

The cases which have been recorded of the disunion, during the progress of 
scurvy, of bones which had been consolidated after fracture, and the separation 
of the epiphyses from the bones, mentioned by authors as sometimes occurring 
in young persons affected with this disease, seem indeed, to lead to the opinion 
that the bones themselves may become affected in scurvy. A case, however, 
lately puUished by Dr. Godechen, of a scorbutic patient who died in 1834, in 
the marine hosjutal at St Petersburgh, serves to explain the process by which 
the disunion and the separation in question are effected. During the lifetime of 
this patient it was observed that some of his ribs were dislocated from thor 
cartilages, and that seyeral others were fractured near their anterior extremi- 
ties. These fhictures occurred without violence, some of them even during 
his stay in the hosintaL Examination of the fractured ribs, after death, proved 
that the periosteum was stripped finm their bodies to the extent of half an inch 
on each rade of the seat of fracture; and that a sort of pouch, which was filled 
with soft dark-red coagulnm, containing small fragments of bone, had been 
formed around the fractured extremities of each bone. The sur&ces of the 
fracture were rough, but not splintered ; and the neighbouring costal pleura 
presented no appearance of inflammation. At those spots where separation of 
the cartilages firam the ribs had taken place, like chimges had occurred > the 
extremities of the cartilages being fhr&ier softened, but neither renuo^ahly 
rough nor thickened, t 

Although it is not so stated in the account given of this case, we have little 
doubt that the ribs of this patient had been fWtetured at scone former period, 
and that, as in a case we have already mentioned^ and also in the one recorded 
by Dr. Mead, a disunion of the consolidated fhictures took place in die pro^ 
gress of scurvy. The process seems to be, effosion of blood between the peri- 
osteum and bone, and consequent destruction of the vessels which serve to 
nourish the bone. 

Such are the morbid chang^ which we discover by dissection in the bodies 
of those who die of scurvy. They are in themselves interesting, but we arrive 
at much more important information respecting the nature of this disease, by 
consideration of the circumstances detailed in former ch8|)ters. When we 
reflect that the exclusive cause of scurvy, is prolonged abstinence from the 

* The greater frequency of eflkutoni of blood in the lower extremities, is probably owing to 
gravi^. 

t This conftttes an opinion, expressed by an eminent physiologist, that in scurvy the ajobules 
of the blood are dissolved in the serum. (See Mailer's Pfysiol. Trans, p. 267.) 

t See a notice of this case, (which was originally published in Zeitsdir^ JUr die gesamtnte 
ifedixin, band tI. heft i.), in the BrHish and Foreign Medical Review 
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jvioes of snecnlent plants and fruits ; that by the use of these it may always 
be prerented ; and that, when it exists even in its highest degree, it may be 
speedily cured by the same means, the inference is plain, that these juices con- 
tain some element essential to the formation of healthy blood; and the history 
of scurry shows that they cannot be replaced by any oi the other elementary 
nutritive substances fh>m the vegetable kingdiMn ; such as starch, mucilage, 
oils, albumen, gluten; or by any of the elementary nutritive substances of 
flsumal origin. The powers of digestion in scurvy are not impaired, but the 
materials on which they act are deficient in necessary constituents, and the 
blood formed fhnn them is imperfect This imperfection of the blood is the 
source of all the symptoms, and the cause of all the morbid anatomical changes 
which are observed in scurvy. We have already considered at great length 
tile variety and serious nature of the former, and the peculiar character of 
tile latter. The study of scurvy is, therefore, most instructiye to the pa- 
tiiologist, showing as it does the variety and importance of the effects 
which may result from a primary alteration in the quality of the blood, inde- 
pendently of any morbid change in the solids. The history of its treatment 
further shows how quickly that fluid may be restored to a healthy state, 
when its morbid quality does not depend on any vitiation by poison, but 
simply on a defective supply of some of the elements necessary for its form- 
ation. 

The exact difference between the composition of healthy blood and that of 
the blood in scurvy is not known to us by direct experiments ; but the reality 
of a change in the blood in scurvy, proved as it is by the foregoing consider- 
ations, is sufficiently attested also by the pallid dingy hue of the complexion, 
by the state of ulcers, and by the frequency of spontaneous haemorrhages.* The 
general paleness of the tissues shows that there u great deficiency of red par- 
ticles, and the tendency to swoon, so constant in scurvy, is undoubtedly owing 
In some measure to this deficiency, for physiologists have shown diat the 
tirii^ing influence of the blood resides chiefly in these partides. It is evident, 

* Since thif paper has been in the hands of the printer, my friend Mr. Busk has made for me 
an analysis of the olood In three well marked cases of scurvy. The result of this analysis, which 
wasperiormedln the manner recommended by Dr. Christlson, in his work on granular kidney, is 
given in the subjoined table. The fourth horixontal line in this table, is introduced for the sake 
<if comparison, and gives the analysis, by the same method, of blood taken from a robust sailor, 
-who had slight psoriasis, but was otherwise in good health. This analysis of scurvy blood, 
although it tSoet not enable us to say what is the peculiar change of the blo«id in seurvv,' is suflS- 
cient to disprove the prevalent notion that in this disease the globules are dissolved in tne serum. 
In the blood taken ftom these scorbutic patients, the separation into serum and clot was as 
perfect, and took place as rapidly as in healthy blood. The same fiict has been noticed by Eoiipp^* 
fe bis work, De Morbis Nmrigcmtimm. Tram. p. 180. 
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Appearance. 
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3 
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33 
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45 


Pale straw colour. 
Ditto. 
Yellow, haay. 
Yellow, straw colour. 


1038 
Not ascertained. 
1-029 


Small, firm, buflfed, and cupped: 

Smul, firm, buffed, and cupped. 
Large, slay. 
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Water. 


Hematosine. 


FIbrine. 


Albumen. 


Salts. 
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836*9 
846-2 
;788-8 
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GO-7 
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4-5 
6-9 
3-3 


840 
76-6 
74-2 
€7-2 


9-8 
11-8 
10*9 

6-8 
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however, that diminished proportion of red particles, which is common to 
mmny diseases, is not tiie onlj nor the most important change of the blood in 
aenrvy. 

The cause of scarry suggests considerations scarcely less interesting than 
those which arise from a study of its pathology. We here learn the great 
importance of considering food, not only in reference to digestibility and 
otlMr qualities, but also as the i^aterial from which healthy blood is to be 
formed. We are of opinion that this point of Tiew is too often overlooked, 
both as regards public health, and in prescribing diet in individual cases, and 
we hope these pages may call anew the attention of physicians to this inter- 
esting subject. We have seen that the approach of scurvy is gradual, and that 
prokmged abstinence from succulent vegetables is necessary for its full deve- 
lopment ; but it is our opinion that something short of this — that a condition 
which might be correctly designated a scorbutic taint — must often occur in 
the lower classes in towns, but especially in prisons and asylums, towards and 
at the close of long winters, when succulent vegetables are scarce and ex* 
pensive. Such a condition of the system would necessarily modify the cha- 
racter and course of supervening acute diseases $ and it is worthy of the most 
diligent inquiry whether that form of scarlatina, designated by the epithet 
mcUiffna, and analogous types of other eruptive diseases, may not, in some 
cases, owe their peculiar aspect and character to the circumstance of a scor- 
butic taint already existing, when the system becomes subject to the specifie 
poison of these several diseases.* 

It appears to us, also, that by the common practice of physicians in many 
chronic diseases, patients are kept far too long a time on a diet consisting <^ 
firinaceous food, or of this with some proportion of animal food. When a 
moderate use of succulent vegetables is considered prejudicial, it would be ad- 
y/mMe to supply the patient with their equivalent, namely, a certain proportion 
cF orange or lemon juice, f 

Physiologists have made experiments on animals to ascertain the effect of a 
diec-oomposed of substances devoid of nitrogen. The condition of the system 
wMoh this brings on is different ttom scurvy, and of far more serious nature. 
Itaj^ars from the experiments of Magendie, that after an animal has been 
k^ a certain time on such a diet, the allowing him his customary food does 
not safve him.]: The contrary is notoriously the case in scurvy, which, as for 
as we can judge, does no permanent injury to the constitution. 

JDiagnom. The history of scurvy shows, more completely than that of any 
other disease, the great practical importance of accurate diagnosis. It was 
owing to want of it, that scurvy continued to prevail, to a most fatal extent, 
for two centuries after effectual preventives and remedies had been discovered 
in' the most abundant productions of nature. We have already mentioned that 
in the earliest accounts of the disease by Ecihius, Ronsseus, and Wierus, 'who 
wrote in the first half of the sixteenth century, there is not only an accurati^ 

* A {kct TThleh renden thli prolMible is, that these trpes prevail most, dnrtng and at the dioal 
of long -winters. We manr here notice the extraordinary prevalence of ^nd^ua in the sevei-e 
winter of U37, 1838, and the petechial character of that epidemic. Sir. G Blane has renuirked* 
tliat the low spotted typhus is always most prevalent in long and severe winters. Willan stat^ 
also, that the malignuot form of scarlatina is usually limited to Uie winter months. The felSow-' 
ing pvagraph from Huxham's fssdy on SmaU-pox^ may also bear on this sul^eott " I hsv^- 
never observed either the vegettMe or mineral aa'ds of anv great service in the crude crystalline 
pox, but I have often found them highly useftil in the smaUt black, eonfiueni kind, with petechias.** 

t On the 38th of May, of the present year, a patient was admitted into the Dreadnought, pr»^ 
senting the usual symptoms of scurvy. He entered a hospital in Scotland, on the I5tn of tboi 
preceding November, on account of an injury on the leg, received the same day, and continued 
there till the S2d of May. During this period, he lived chiefly on oatmeal-porridge with mfft ; 
but lat^rly he had four ounces of meat, which he ate with bread, and three ounces of wfaiaky 
daily. Occasionally he had broth without kale. No potatoes or other vegetables ; no beer. The 
scorbutic sjrmptoms cUsappeared in a few days, under the flree use of lemon juice. 

I The teadar who is desirous of fiirther information on this point, may compare ttie account 
of these expeviments of Magendie with the description given by Mr. Maleolmson, of the effect 
produced iQr a diet of bread and water on the health of prisoners in India. (Le^fer on SoMarjf 
Coi^nement, &c. : by J. G. Malcobnson, Esq.) 
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dfs<yri]^la<m of its symptomSr but aa enamieration of many of the vegetables and 
tcmtis. mbJiih at present are the most distinguished for antiseorbvtie pro|>ertie8« 
In the early part of the seventeenth century, however, a work on scurvy> wtm 
published by Eiigalenus, a Dutch physieian, who laboured to prove thftt iJniost 
aU cutaneous diseases, hypochondriasis, and various other maladies^ were 
merely different manifestations of the scorbutic diathesis* and oug^ to^ibo 
considered as one disease. The confusion was made still greater by gubseqaent 
writers, until at last physicians had comprehended under the tenn scurvyv 
almost every distemper incident to man* Sydenham tells us that, in his time^ 
scurvy and malignity were the subterfiiges of ignorant physicians; and WiUis^ 
writing in 1769, coald make use of such expressions as these s — ** Si accidens 
quoddam inusitatum nee prius auditum in corpore humano eveniat, cum adaliud,- 
certum genus referri nequit, sine dubio statim illud scorbuticum proDantiamn&'^' 
(^WiOiSy De Scorbuto, cap. i. p. 14.) 

In the middle of last century Dr. Lind complained much of the same ^ant 
of accurate diagnosis, and dwelt very impressively on the evils that resulted 
from it (Zsad^ preliminary discourse, ch. iii.) It is to this author, who, as( 
physician to the fleet, was well placed for observing the unifbrmity of the dis- 
ease, that we are indebted for the final dispersion of most of the erroars that 
prevailed on this subject. His patient investigation of the history <^ sciirvy 
will ensure him the rank of a philosophic physician ; while his perseveranoe 
in forcing <m the public notice the means by which it might be prevented, and' 
the beneficial influence which the adoption of these means has had on th^ 
ccmdition of a numerous and important class of our fellow-subjects, will ei^r 
entitie him to a high place among the bene&ctors of mankind. 

At present, the subject of diagnosis is comprised within very narrow limitai. 
The only disease with which scurvy can be confounded, is purpura^ This 
term, in the language of modem patholo^ts, is intended to include ev&y. 
variety of petechial eruption, or of spontaneous ecchymosis (see Bateman and 
Siett) ', it consequently comprehends typhus, or petechial fever, scurvy, and 
probably other distinct diseases, which, until we have leanied to discriminate 
between them, we are compelled to group under the generic term, Purpunu 
Petechial fever, indeed, is easily distinguished by the peculiar chaxacter ii itMi 
symptoms from the other diseases, which, by the preceding definition^ are in<« 
elcided in the same class ; but scurvy, and the maladies to which we would 
restrict the term purpura, are confounded by the best writers on diseases of 
the skin. They are, however, essentially different ; they arise from different 
causes ; they differ in the circumstances and mode of attack; and they requite 
different treatment. We have already stated that the essential cause of scurvy 
is proLcmged. abstinence from vegetable juices, and that the approach of the 
scorbutic habit is very gradual : purpura, on the contrary, often appears sud- 
denly, and in many cases it cannot be attributed to any peculiarity in diet* 
Scurvy, when occurring on land, is, from circumstances we have before men** 
tioned, met with almost exclusively at the end of winter, or in the early part 
of spring ; purpura, on the other huid, is most common in summer and antumn. 
'the livm and spongy state of the gums, which is pathognomonic of scurvy, and 
which, as well as the sallow and dusky hue of the skin, is a constant symptom 
of that disease, is not observed in purpura. Lastiy, in scurvy, bleeding always 
does harm, and the disease is speedily cured by the use of succulent vegetables 
and fhiits ; while, in purpura, the abstraction of blood is often followed by 
zelief. and the antiscorbutic juices are rarely, if ever, productive of much be^* 
ii«fit.* 

It has been supposed that there are varieties of scurvy, and that scurvy oo 
coning on land is different fh>m that which arises at sea. If, however, we 

* This ciffcumitance alone ia quite sufficient to prove an essential differanee between seunr|r 
and the diseasei to whkh we would Iknit the term Purpura. The efltet of vegetable' juices )e 
ao constant anA bo specific in real scurvy, that we may safely infer thai a disease not beoeflitlei 
by them, is of essentially different nature. 
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compare the descriptiona giren by the early writers * on scurvy, who obserred 
it on land, or the cases recorded by Dr. Heberden, with the accounts of nayal 
physicians, we shall perceive an entire agreement in the essential symptoms of 
the disease. Moreover, it is easy to see that the disease depending, as it does* 
on a single cause, must be identical wherever it occurs. 

Treatment, After the details into which we have entered respecting the 
causes and prevention of scurvy, we have little to say on the sulject of treat- 
ment The essential point is to administer liberally those articles of vegetable 
food, which have been distinguished for their antiscorbutic qualities. Oranges^ 
lemons, or fruits of that class, if they can be procured, should be preferred* 
Their salutary effect is extraordinary, and such as would scarcely be imagined 
by persons who have not witnessed it. In the course of a few days, the com- 
plexion loses its sallow and dusky hue; the gums become firm and florid; the 
petechise and bruise marks on ihe skin disappear ; the legs, if swollen and 
rigid, begin to regain their natural size and pliancy; despondency and mns- 
ciSar weakness are replaced by cheerfulness and a feeling of strength : — in 
, fact, the aspect and condition of the patient soon betoken return of health. 

If the state of the gums be such as to prevent the patient from masticating, he 
should be kept for two or three days on milk diet f, or on soups, in addition to 
antiscorbutics. At the end of this time, or at the commencement, if the case 
be less severe, his diet should consist of fresh animal food, with vegetables, 
especially in the form of salads. As long as he continues very feeble, wuie 
should be freely given him ; afterwards, this may be replaced by porter or ale. 

In advanced stages of the disease, when debility is extreme, and the slightest 
exertion produces fainting, the patient should not be exposed to sudden change 
ef air, or be even allowed to sit up in bed without great caution. Before he 
is moved or permitted to get up, a glass of generous wine, well acidulated with 
lemon or orange juice, should be given him. This injunction was first made 
by Dr. Lind, and we haye more than once had to regret, not having obeyed it. 

Sleep should be procured by an opiate at night, which we have often found 
to produce great comfort 

Constipation, when it exists, may be removed by mild purgatives; and for 
this purpose none are preferable to moderate doses of castor oiL On account 
of the great debility, and the tendency to swoon, which in high degrees of 
scurvy is sufficient to cause alarm, aU strong cathartics should be avoided. 
For the gums we may prescribe an astringent gargle; and none answers better 
than a weak solution of chloride of lime. For scorbutic ulcers, the best dressing 
Is lint soaked in lemon or lime juice, diluted with two or three times its quan- 
tity of water. (Du. of Seamen^ p. 468.) The lint when placed on the ulcer, should 
be covered with oiled silk to prevent evaporation. Firm compression should 
be avoided, from the tendency it has to produce gangrene. If the legs be muck 
swelled, stiff and painful, considerable relief will be procured by warm fbmen- 
tations. 

But aU these complaints yield readily to the general method of cure, and 
ean only be palliated until that is undergone. Bleeding should never be had 
recourse to, although acute pains, heat of skin, quickness of pulse, and other 
febrile symptoms or a dangerous hemorrhage may seem to render it advisable. 
In advanced stages of the disease patients do not survive it ( Lind, p. 216). 
Blisters acre apt to produce gangrene, and for this reason we should abstain 
from their employment (JLcarey, M4m, de Chir. Mil tom. ii. p. 288.) 
• Mercury, in every form, should be religiously avoided : even in very small 
quantities it has been known to produce dangerous salivation. We have met 
with instances in which the scorbutic symptoms seemed to have been nmch 

* Ecthins, Wienu, or in fact, any writer before the time of Eugalenus. See alio Jfed. 
Oasettet toI. xx. report of tir. Murray. 

t We Iwre no evidence showing that milk is antisoorbutic. Dr. Lind mendons, on the aa- 
fhoritv of Sinopsus, that scarvy Is common among the Tartars, who lire chiefly <m milk and 
flesh {Lindt p. 346.) ; and we hare already noticed its occurrence in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Moorshedabad, in which milk was regularly supplied to the Inmates. 
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aggniTated by mercnry taken before the scurry made its appearance. The ill 
effects of this medicine are indeed noticed by most writers on scnrvy ; and 
Kramer, who was physician to the imperial armies in Hungary, from 1720 to 
1730, relates that of 400 men, affected with genuine scurvy, to whom, on the 
advice of Boerhaave, mercury was given so as to induce salivation, not one 
survived. 

In the writings of the physician whose testimony we have just given, is a 
passage which expresses so pithily and so truly almost all that we can say on 
the 8ol:ject of treatment, that we cannot refrain from quoting it " Scurvy is 
the most loathsome disease in nature ; for there is no cure for it in your medicine 
chest ; no, nor in the best fhmished apothecary's shop. Pharmacy gives no 
reUef^ surgery as little. Beware of bleeding: shun mercury as poison: you 
may mb the gums, you may grease the rigid tendons in the ham, to little pur- 
pose. But if you can get green vegetables; if you can prepare sufficient 
quantity of fresh, noble, antiscorbutic juices ; if you have oranges, lemons, or 
dtrons ; or their pulp and juice preserved with sugar in casks so that you can 
make lemonade, or rather give to the quantity of three or four ounces of their 
luice in whey, you will, without other assistance, cure this dreadful eviL" 
(JTromert, Medicina Casirenna,) 
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DROPSY. 
General DocTBiMEfl op Dbopst. 

CoHdiiunu of <fte iygtem under ufhich dropsical ejfvsions arise. — General pa^ 
thohgy of dropsy. — Chemical composition of dropsical fluids. — Remarks on, 
tome of &e phenomena of the effusion. — Prognosis of dropsy. — General prin- 
ciples of treatment — Cardiac Dropsy. — Indications that dropsy originates in 
ear^Uac disease. — Forms of cardiac disease that induce it, and progress of 
the dropsical effusion. — Renal Dropsy. — Peculiar characteristics of this form. — 
Appearances in the structure of the kidney in renal drtmsy. — Relation of renal 
disease to drapey. — Condition of the urine — of the blood. — Incidental compUca^ 
tions. — Causes of the renal disorganisation. — Acute or Febrile Dropsy.^— 
Nature, symptoms, and causes. — Dropsy following scarlet fever. — Treatment of 
general dropsy — of acute orfehrUe Sropsy — of chronic general dropsy — ofmf 
raudform of chronic general dropsy — of cardiac dropsy — of diet and drinks, 

Dbopst, Btricdy defined, consists in the accnmnlation of a pretemataral qum- 
tity of wateiy or serous liquid in some one or more of the natural serous ca- 
▼ities of tiie body, or in the interstices of the serous cellular tissue ; indepen- 
dently of inflammation of the boundaries of those parts. 

But the tenn dropsy has likewise been applied to collections of serous or 
oiher liquids in cysts : that is, in cavities which are themselves preternatural, 
which haye been formed, or greatly enlarged and altered, by some morbid 
process. 

Serous effusions into the circumscribed cavities of the body are often the 
immediate results of inflammation of the internal surface of the cavity ; and 
these also have sometimes, though inexactly, been denominated dropsies. 
They will be no further noticed in the following dissertation than may be 
necessary for better understanding imd discriminating the watery accumula- 
tions that are more properly accounted dropsical. Nor is every collection of 
■erous liquid found m the shut cavities of the dead body, and mdependent of 
inflammation, to be considered a dropsy. If the liquid does not exceed a 
certain measure, and especially if the examination of the corpse has been 
delayed, as is customary in this country, till twenty-four or thirty -six hours 
after death, the effusion must not be regarded as a morbid appearance, or as 
afibrding any evidence of previous disease. It is a purely physical pheno- 
menon. As vitality ceases the blood accumulates, and ultimately stagnates, in 
the venous system ; the tissues of which the veins are composed become loose 
and more permeable than during life, in consequence of commencing decom- 
poeition ; and the serous part of the blood transudes mechanically through them 
with greater fociHty than before. 

It has been said, and said with much truth, that dropsy is rather a symptom 
of disease, than a disease in itself; and that it would therefore be more philo- 
sophical to treat of the original malady on which the accumulated water de- 
pends, and to withdraw dropsy altogether from the number of substantive 
diseases. But the propriety of still regarding dropsies as constituting a genua 
of disease, and particular dropsies as specific forms of disease, may be defended 
by the following considerations : — 

1. Allowing that dropsy is often, or always, a symptom, it is a symptom 
which, in many instances, we cannot trace home, while our patient is yet alive, 
to its antecedent morbid action, nor satisfactorily ascribe to any organic change 
discoverable alter he is dead. 

Practically speaking, in such cases the dropsy is the disease, and the sole 
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object of oar treatment Moreover, the liquid accumulation is a symptom 
very obvious and striking in itself, while it results from various physical al- 
terations, differing both in their seat and in their nature ; and it wUl be useful 
to study dropsies collectively, if it be only ^th the view of analysing them, 
and of referring them, as often and exactly as possible, to the pre-existent 
disease. 

Dropsy is, in fact, to a medical eye, in all cases, something more than an 
effect or symptom of disease. The fluid collection itself is a cause of various 
other symptoms (avforrufuiTos cviarruyMra) ; of symptoms which often con- 
stitute the greater part, or the whole, of the patient's distress and danger. 
The imprisoned liquid by its weight or pressure may embarrass important 
functions, or even extinguish life. The removal of the dropsy will frequently 
restore the patient at once to comparative comfort ; or indeed to what, so far 
as his sensations, and powers, and belief are concerned, is for the time to him 
a state of health ; although the original bodily cause of which the dropsy was 
a symptom may remain behind, untouched, to be again productive of similar 
consequences, under circumstances favourable to its operation. 

Sometimes it happens that the bodily change, which is the immediate cause 
of the dropsy, is slight, or temporary ; while the patient's comfort, and very 
existence, are compromised by the mere accumulation of the water : and if 
this accumuladon can be remedied by art, its temporary producing cause may 
cease, or be removed, or admit of compensation, and so the patient may be 
strictly restored to sound health. 

In a dropsical person, then, whose dropsy results from organic disease, there 
are plainly two sets of symptoms to be distinguished; namely, those which 
depend upon the primary disease, and those which are caused by the collectioo. 
of water. And these two sets of symptoms differ perhaps not only in their 
gravity and importance, but also in their obedience to treatment The latter, 
usually the most grievous, may often be got rid of; the former are fnequently 
but little complained of or felt by the patient, but they are generally per- 
manent 

Dropsy would perhaps be thought, by many, a more attractive subject if it 
were not so commonly considered incurable. But the preceding remarks may 
suffice to show that, as far as itself is concerned, it often is curable ; and some 
of its forms will hereafter appear to be curable in a more absolute sense, the 
serous collection, and the condition £rom which it proceeds, both admitting of 
remedy. 

Besides, it is our business and um to cure when we can ; and whether we 
can cure or not, to remove or mitigate human suffering : and this we are able 
to do, to a very considerable extent, in many or in most cases of dropsy. 

Wherever there is a shut sac, or wherever there is loose and permeable 
cellular tissue, there we may have dropsy. Thus there may be dropsy of the 
ventricles of the brain, or of the meshes of the pia mater, producing death by 
coma i of the cellular tissue of the lungs, or of the submucous tissue of the 
larynx, both leading to death by apncea ; of the pericardium, causing death by 
synct^pe. Almost every mode of dying, therefore, may result A:om dropsical 
accumulations. 

When the cerebral ventricles are distended with water, we express the dis- 
eased condition by the term hydrocephahu. When serous fluid occupies the 
pleura, or the pericardium, we say the patient has hydrothoraxt or hydroperi' 
cardiunu If the cavity of the peritoneum be the seat of the collected water, 
we call the complaint ascites. When the cellular tissue of a part becomes in- 
filtered with serous liquid, the part is said to be (edematous s and anasarca is 
the name given to the more or less general collection of serum in the cellular 
tissue throughout the body, and especially to visible subcutaneous oedema of 
much extent Under the term general dropsy we signify the simultaneous 
existence of anasarca, and of dropsy of one or more of the larger serous 
cavities. 

TOI.iT. B 
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Certun forms of dropsy — for example, dropsy of the tmuea vagiiudis Ua6a, 
or hfdroetie, dropsy of the joints and bursa, hydrartkrus, belong to sur- 
gery, and need only to be glanced at for the nfce of elucidating the general 
subject 

Upon the whole, dropsies are common and afflicting diseases : they depend 
upon Yarious conditions, and require a diversity of treatment ; and whsteTer 
light can be obtained respecting their nature, and causes, and remedies, must 
be interesting to the physician, and serviceable to mankind. Our present 
object will be carefiilly to reduce this large and complicated subject into such 
order and compass as we can, and to bring the exposition of its fiicts and 
doctrines to the present level of medical science. 

The first inquiry that naturally arises fW)m the contemplatioa of this form 
of disease, is — under what conditions, and by what mechanism, do the hoUows 
and interstices of the body become thus filled and oppressed with water? In 
one word, what is the general pathology of dn^y ? It is an ultimate fact, that 
from all the snr&ces of the healthy Uving body there is continually going en 
a kind of secretion, or an oosing forth df fluids. The inner surfaces of the 
shut cavities, and the partitions of the cells of the cellular tissue, furnish no 
exceptions to this law. If we examine the interior of an animal just 
slaughtered, or observe a cavity laid open in the human body by accidentai 
injury, we' find any of these inner surfaces siowt, we may see the fluid 
escape into the colder atmosphere in the form <^ v^kmut. We perceive, also^ 
that the sur&ce is merely moist : the fluid in these shut cavities, during life 
and health, is taken back again into the circulating blood as fast as it exudes ; 
the two processes of exhalation and absorption are accurately balanced. The 
disturbance of this equilibrium would account for dropsy. 

Now considering the matter hypothetically, we perceive that the balance 
may be deranged, and the dropsy arise, in one or both of the two following 
ways. Either the quantity of fluid exhaled may be over-abundant ; or the 
amount of absorption may be deficient; or both these deviations from the 
natural state may occur together. It is obvious, that dropsy will ensue when* 
ever the exhalation takes place foster than the absorption; and this may 
happen when both are in excess, or both defective. The inquiry may be 
reduced, however, in the first instance, to these two questions. Is there ever 
a preternatural amount of exhalation ? Is there ever defect of the natural 
absorption ? An affirmative answer to either question would expktm the oc- 
currence of dropsy. So, a fortiori, would an affirmative answer to both. 

These inquiries being satisfied, another point would require to be in- 
vestigated ; namely, whether the product of the exhaling process may not be 
liable to variation in quality as well as in amount? Whether the liquid 
actually accumulated in dropsy is essentially identical with the liquid naturally 
exhaled ? Are there, then, any known facts which accord with the hypothesis 
of a preternatural exhalation or pouring out of the serous liquid ? There are, 
and in order to appreciate them, it will be necessary to bear in mind some 
fhrther physiological truths. Reference has already been made to the per^ 
petual separati(m of watery fluid from all the sur&ces of the body ; the ex- 
ternal, and those which communicate with the air, as well as the inner faces 
of doised cavities. The fluids that exhale from the former class of snrfoces 
are, fiv the most part, excretions. They are thrown out of the system, and 
with respect to these, something more has been ascertuned. It is observaUe, 
that when the escape of aqueous fluid from one such external surface is checked, 
exhalation becomes more copious from some other excreting suHace, or organ. 
And there are special sympathies of this kind established between certain 
secreting parts. It is probable that, so long as other circumstances remain 
the same, the aggregate amount of water thus expelled from the system cannot 
▼ary much, in either direction, without detriment to the individual, manifested 
by sympt<»ns. But we are sure that the quantity fomished by each secreting 
surface may vary and oscillate within certain limits consistent with health, 
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proTided that the defect or excess be compensated by an increase or diminution 
of the ordinary expenditure of watery liquid through some other channel. 
Sound health admits and requires this shifting and counterpoise of -work be- 
tween the organs destined to remove aqueous fluid from the body. The 
sympathy, or compensating relation here spoken of, is more conspicuous in 
regard to some parts than others. The reciprocal but inverse accommodation 
of function that subsists between the skin and the kidneys affords the 
strongest and the most familiar example. In the warm weather of summer, 
when the perspiration is abundant, the urin^ is proportionally concentrated 
and scanty. On the other hand, during winter, when the cutaneous trans- 
piration is checked by the operation of external cold, the flow of dUute water 
£rom the kidneys is strikingly augmented. All this is well known to be com- 
patible with the maintenance of 2ie most perfect health. But supposing the 
exhalation from one of these surfaces to cease or to be diminished, without a 
corresponding increase of function in the related organ, or in any organ com- 
municating with the exterior, then dropsy, in some form or degree, is very 
apt to arise. The aqueous liquid, thus detained in the blood-vessels, seeks, and 
St length finds some unnatural and inward vent, and is poured forth into the 
cellular tissue, or into the cavities bounded by the serous membranes. 

Cases like the following are common : — a labourer is employed in some 
irork that requires considerable bodily exertion, and he perspires profusely. 
But the nature of his employment exposes him also to the influence of external 
cold and moisture ; he is digging in a wet ditch, perhaps, in winter. He sus- 
pends his efforts for a short time — the perspiration is suddenly checked — the 
kidneys fkil to take on the office of a siEiety-valve — he becomes universally 
anasarcous. 

A child recovering from scarlet fever ventures out into a cold atmosphere 
while the process of desquamation is yet going on, and the surface is unusually 
tender and sensitive } he is soon after attacked with dropsy of the cellular 
tissue, and, it may be, of other parts also. Doubtless in some of these cases 
inflammation takes place ; but in many of them there is merely the dropsical 
effusion, without any other trace or evidence of inflammatory action. The 
two facts which it cluefly concerns us to remark are these, 1. that the aqueoua 
portion of the blood, which, in health, is habitually carried off, to a very con- 
siderable amount, by the skin, is suddenly diverted from that tissue, the 
perspiration, sensible and insensible, is suppressed; and 2. that the cellular 
tissue, or the shut serous cavities, or both, become filled with serosity. It 
more commonly happens, indeed, that the intercepted perspiration escapes, or 
labours to escape, from some other free surface. Diarrhcsa, for example, is 
more frequent, under the supposed circumstances, than dropsy; apparently 
because there is a closer analogy of structure, and a more direct consent or 
agreement in function, and a stronger reciprocal influence between the skin 
and the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, than between the skin 
and the serous tissues. 

Dropsy of one part sometimes suddenly supervened upon' the rapid disap- 
pearance of watery collections from another part It is no uncommon thing to 
see the swollen unwieldy legs and thighs of an anasarcous patient quickly unload 
themselves, and resume their natuial bulk and symmetry. His friends con^ 
gratulate him, and each other, that his disease is leaving him ; but as his legs 
are emptying, he becomes drowsy and stupid, comatose, apoplectic ; and after 
his death, we find the ventricles of the brain distended with serous fluid. 

A man aged about fifty was admitted into La Charite in 1819, present- 
ing, in a well marked manner, the local and general symptoms of organic 
disease of the heart He had anasarca and ascites to a considerable extent 
One morning he was found completely unconscious, with fixed eyes, a pale 
fiice, and an open mouth. His limbs, when raised, fell down again by their 
weight, like dead limbs. Very slight traces of sensibility of the surface re- 
mained, the muscles of the &ce contracting a little when the skin was strongly 
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pinched. The eveoing before, this patient was in the full possession of his 
muscular and intellectual powers. The abdomen, which had been very 
prominent twenty-four hours previously, had subsided much, and fluctuation 
in it could no longer be perceived ; the limbs were al^ sensibly diminished 
in bulk. Death took place in a few hours. 

There was not a vestige of cerebral hemorrhage ; but the surface of the 
brain gave to the touch a sensation of obscure fluctuation. This became more 
distinct, as the upper part of the hemispheres was removed by thin slices — 
till at length a considerable quantity of perfectly limpid and colourless serosity 
sprang out in a strong jet from the roof of one of the lateral ventricles. Both 
these cavities, and the third ventricle, were prodigiously distended by the ac- 
cumulated water. Except that the septum lucidum was remarkably trans- 
parent, no other appreciable change existed in the brain or its appendages. 
A very small quantity of serosity was found in the peritoneum ; and but little 
flowed from incisions made in the limbs. (Andral, Clin. Mid.^ t i. p. 134.) 

Or the dropsical accumulation may be transferred itom. its place dirough a 
safer channel 

A gouty individual had hydrocele, and his surgeon, for some reason, did 
not recommend the operation for the radical cure of that complaint After 
the hydrocele had lasted for some time, he became one evening intoxicated 
by drinking an immoderate quantity of rack punch, which greatly disordered 
his alimentary canal, and brought on a sort of cholera. He £id profuse vomit- 
ing and purging, which quite exhausted him ; and at length he fell asleep. 
When he awoke in the morning he found that his hydrocele, which had been 
a large one, was gone : and it never returned. (MS. Notes of Dr. Farre't 
Lectures*') 

In a man thirty-six years old, labouring under disease of the heart, and 
having anasarcous limbs, the right side of the thorax was found to be dull on 
percussion. One day the patient became suddenly affected with extreme 
anxiety, and with great though transient distress in breathing ; and he began 
to expectorate an extraordinary quantity of limpid serous liquid, resembUng 
raw white of egg. So profuse was the discharge that he seemed almost to 
vomit the fluid. It continued for some hours, and then ceased abruptly. The 
next morning the respiration was easy, the patient felicitated himself on his 
-amendment, and declared that he felt relieved from an enormous weight which 
had pressed upon his chest To M. Andral's great surprise, the dulness of 
the right side had completely disappeared. The case is related by him as an 
instance of hydrothorax cured by a bronchial flux. Accidental cures of this 
kind are fall of instruction. 

If water be injected, in some quantity, into the blood-vessels of a living 
animal, the animal soon perishes ; dying generally by coma, or by suffocation : 
and when the carcass is examined the lungs are found to be charged with se- 
rous liquid, or water is discovered in the cellular tissue of some other part, 
or in the shut serous membranes. I^ however, the animal be first bled, and 
then a quantity of water be injected equal to the quantity of blood abstracted, 
the injection is followed by no serious consequences. 

It has been ascertained that animals (dogs, cats, and rabbits) survive the ex* 
tirpation of both kidneys for a space of time varying between ten hours and 
nine days. Copious and very liquid evacuations from the intestines, vomiting, 
■and fever, precede their death. Clear serum is found in the cavities of the 
Drain, the bronchi are full of mucas, the intestinal canal of liquid feces, and 
the blood is more than naturally aqueous. So in the disease called ischuria 
renalis, the secretion of urine is suppressed, death by coma ensues, and the 
web of the pia mater, or the cerebral ventricles, are often found frdl of water. In 
cholera there is suppression of urine for as long a space, but the brain is un- 
affected, for the system is drained of its water by the prof^e discharges from 
the stomach and bowels ; conversely, in diabetes the skin is permanently dry, 
the kidneys pour forth iheir altered secretion with a &tal prodigality. 
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The several classes of facts which have now heen briefly brought into view 
throw a strong light upon a confessedly obscure part of pathology. It ap- 
pears that under various circumstances the blood-vessels may receive a consi- 
derable and unwonted accession of watery fluid, and that they are very prone 
to get rid of the redundance. When they empty themselves through some free 
surface, theii: preternatural distension is relieved by a flux ; if^ on the other 
hand, the sur£BU!e be that of a shut sac, in discharging their superfluity, they 
cause a dropsy. Why sometimes this organ and sometimes that is selected as 
the channel by which the superabundant water shall be thrown out of the 
vessels is a matter concerning which we can seldom render any satisfactory 
account. We often find it difficult to determine which of the two facts in 
question is to be considered the antecedent, and which the consequent For 
not only Is it true that when the blood-vessels become overloaded with seroua 
fluid, they readily deposit a part of it, but also that when they are in the opposite 
condition of comparative emptiness, when they contain less blood than is na- 
tural, they are equally ready to replenish themselves by absorbing fluids from 
any source to which they can find access. In the case of the individual who- 
was cured of his hydrocele upon the occurrence of profuse watery discharges 
from the stomach and bowels, it seems clear that the expenditure of serous 
liquid from one part led to its absorption into the blood from another. When 
anasarca suddenly leaves the extremities, or ascites the abdomen, and fatal 
coma follows, it appears probable that the absorption is the first of the changes, 
and the effusion the second ; and had this effusion been determined to the 
mucous membrane of the intestines, to the skin, or to the kidneys, it would 
have brought relief and safety to the patient instead of causing his death. 

We have obtained, then, a glimpse of one or two most important principles in 
respect to the pathology of dropsy. The blood-vessels, when preternaturally 
full of aqueous fluid, have a strong tendency to empty themselves ; when pre- 
ternaturally empty, they readily drink up watery fluid wherever they come 
into contact wi^ it. From the discharge of their superfluity of water arises a 
dropsy or a flux. The cause and the cure of many dropsies lie in these propo- 
sitions. 

The dropsies hitherto considered, resulting from the rapid as well as pre- 
ternatural pouring out of fluid by the blood-vessels, compose an especial class 
of dropsies, in which the arterial system is more concerned than the venous, 
and to which the term active has sometimes been applied. For the sake of 
convenient distinction, and in conformity with established usage, we shall re- 
tain that epithet. But the number of these active dropsical effusions, quite 
independent of inflammation, is small when compared with the whole number 
of dropsies. The state of the part fi*om which the effusion proceeds borders 
closely upon inflammation. The condition of its capillary circulation has been 
regarded as intermediate between that in which the orcdnary quantity of se- 
cretion is maintained, and that in which inflammatory effusion takes place. 
The increase of secretion is analogous to what we observe in other parts of the 
body; to the abundant perspirations, for example, that are occasioned by 
violent exercise ; to the increased flow of tears caused by any irritation of the 
eye, or by the passion of grief; to the augmented watery discharges from the 
mucous membrane of the bowels produced by purgative drugs ; all of which 
may be independent of inflammation, but all of which are attended by con- 
gestion, that may easily be pushed into inflammation ; and it is obvious that if 
the secretions just referred to were poured forth into closed cavities, instead of 
proceeding from surfaces that are situated on the exterior of the body, or com- 
municate readily with the exterior, they would constitute dropsies. 

A much larger class of dropsies commence in defective absorption. There is 
no sudden and profuse gush (as in the former class) from the overladen blood- 
vessels ; but the fluid which is healthfully and unceasingly exhaled from the 
serous surfaces fails to find its way back again into the blood, and gradually 
accumulates. The mechanism of the morbid process is commonly as follows^ 
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fikyme cause retards the current of Tenons blood : hence the yeins, and the 
capillaries bj which they are fed, become distended ; and this distension consti- 
tutes an impediment to the forther admission of liquid. Absorption is sluggish, 
or at a stand. To dropsies thus originating we give the name of pcunve. The 
Tenons system is more concerned in them than the arteriaL 

But we hare still to show more clearly that dropsies may and do originate 
in this manner. The agency of the blood-vessels in the production and re- 
moral of dropsy has not been sufficiently recognised till of late ; or perhaps 
it should rather be said, that more importance used to be assigned to the 
agency of the lymphatic absorbents than they are really entitled to. Patholo- 
gists, eyen of recent date, speak of a want of tone or energy in the absorbing 
Tessels — of the superfluous fluid of the part not being adequately taken up by 
the enfeebled absorbents, meaning thereby the absorbents properly so called. 
And this view of the matter, connecting dropsy always with debility as its 
cause, has infected the whole pathology of the disease, and led to a corre- 
sponding mode of treatment, the object aimed at being tiie stimuladon of the 
^worbents to more vigorous action. This obvious difficulty however presents 
itself at once to the theory, that dropsy results from deficient activity of the 
absorbents ; viz. that absorption goes on, and to a very great degree, in dropsical 
patients. Their adipose matter disappears, they get miserably thin. There 
is no complunt in which emaciation goes to a greater extent than in dropsy. 
It is found also that persons afflicted with anasarca become readily enough 
affected by mercury, which of course must be absorbed before it can produce 
any of its specific effects. 

It must be confessed that our knowledge respecting absorption is not com- 
plete, nor absolutely certun ; but there appears good reason for supposing that 
the process is shared between the laeteals, the lymphatics, and the veins ; and 
probably somewhat in this manner, that the laeteals absorb the chyle from the 
surface of the intestines, and convey into the blood the materials for its reno- 
ration ; that the office of the lymphatics is to take up and carry into the blood 
that effete portion of the solid constituents of the body which requires to be 
removed, to make way for a fresh deposit ; while the veins imbibe the .serous 
fluid exhaled from the surfaces of serous membranes, and into the meshes of 
the cellular tissue, as well as poisonous and other substances that are soluble 
and dissolved in that fluid. 

Now, if this be so, one of these last sets of absorbing ressels, the lymphatic 
apparatus or the renous, may continue to perform its office, while the other 
fails to do so. This theory is sufficiently consistent with the actual phenomena 
of dropsical disease ; and whether it be altogether true or not, a part of it is 
certainly true, that, namely, which assigns to the veins a large share in the 
whole process of absorption. The experiments of Magendie, Fodere, and 
others, are quite conclusive upon that point It has been prored that fluids 
may pass into and out of the reins through their parietes, independently of 
any vital process, and by mere physical imbibition and transudation ; so that 
when the veins are distended to a certain point with watery fluid, the intro- 
duction of more of the sune fluid through their coats is impeded or prevented ; 
and even, when the distension is still greater, the aqueous part of the blood 
may pass in the other direction out of the vessel. On the other hand, when 
the veins are comparatively empty, the serous fluid passes readily into them, 
or, in common language, is absorbed. The venous absorption is explicable, 
therefore, upon the principles of endosmose and exosmose, as laid down by 
Dutrochet ; or rather, according to Professor Daniell's happy generalisatioii 
of Dutrochefs &cts, by the theory of heterogeneous attraction. 

Imbibition being a form of that attraction, belongs in various degrees to all 
the tissues of the body. Its rapidity, and even its direction, in respect to the 
sides of a vessel surrounded by fluid, and also carrying fluid of a certain con- 
sistence, must vary with the varying distension of the vessel When the 
ressel is moderately full, the exterior fluid passes uiiinterruptedly inwards^ 
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and is conveyed away by the internal current When, on the other hand, the 
vessel is much distended by its contents, the contained fiaid, or its thinner 
part, passes continually outwards. And there is an intermediate degree of 
distension, at which the pressure is just enough to prevent the transit of fluid 
in either direction. Magendie found, accordingly, in an ample, well con- 
ducted, and conclusive series of experiments, that by regulating the conditions 
of comparative emptiness or fulness of the circulating system, he could accele- 
rate, retard, or suspend altogether the operation of a poison dissolved in the 
humours of the body. In other words, he could thus accelerate, retard, or 
preyent the process of absorption or imbibition through the blood-vessels. If 
we are once satisfied of the absorbing and transmitting property of the sides 
of the vessels, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving how any mechanical 
obstacle occurring in a venous trunk may give rise to dropsy. 

Has dropsy ever then, in point of fiust, this kind of origin ? Let us see, in 
the first place, as in the preceding branch of our inquiry, what answer expe- 
riment affords to this question. So long ago as in the year 1669, our country- 
man Dr. Richard Lower published {Tniciatna de Corde) the following fiicts :— 
Having applied ligatures upon the jugular veins of a living dog, he observed, 
after some hours, that all the parts above the ligatures were wonderfully 
swollen. The animal died in two days ; and the cellular tissue about the head 
and face was found to be distended, not with red blood as Lower had antici- 
pated, but with clear and limpid serum. In another experiment he tied the 
vena cava just after it emerged through the diaphragm towards the heart. 
Death ensued a few hours afterwards, and a large quantity of water was dis- 
covered in the cavity of the peritoneum, *' non aUter quam si ascite diu (canis) 
laborasset" 

These experiments were not instituted with any reference to the pathology 
of dropsy, yet that Lower perceived their bearing upon that subject is pliun 
from this sentence : '* Quantum h»c ad ascitis et anasarcas causes investi- 
gandas conducant, aliis judicandum relinquo.'* {Op.cit p. 82.) He even ex- 
plains the extravasation of the thinner or serous part of the blood as taking 
place by infiltration (vdut infikrd) through the pores of the vessels. So far 
back, therefore, at least as the time of Lower's experiments, may be traced the 
germ of those doctrines respecting the dependence of dropsy upon the mecha- 
nical exudation of serum, which have been claimed as ori^al by some recent 
French pathologists. The more modem experiments and observations have, 
however, been more carefully made, and are more conclusive. But let uS 
again appeal to the still more satisfkctory evidence afforded by the operation 
of disease in the human body. We find that local dropsy is continmdly pro- 
dneed in this mechanical way. To take a few very common examples of this, 
for the sake of illustration. The disorder called phlegmasia dolens, to which 
lying-in women are very liable, consists in extreme oedema of the foot, leg, and 
tiiigh, which oedema results from a blocking up of the femoral vein by coagu- 
lated blood and lymph. The essence of Uie disease is inflammation of l£at 
Tein, and inflammation of a vein in many cases obliterates its channeL 
This condition is not peculiar, therefore, to parturient women ; it may take 
place whenever phlebitis occurs in the same situation ; it is not uncommon in 
unmarried females ; and it sometimes happens in men. The late Lord Liver- 
pool supplied an instance of it in his own person ; and we have known more 
than one example of the same thing presenting itself in the latter stages of 
continued fever, in connection with inflammation of the pelvic or abdominal 
veins. Whenever it is met with, we find the principal vein of the affected 
limb impervious, or nearly impervious, to the blood. The same change fre- 
quently takes place in the principal vein of the arm in women who have cancer 
of the breast, and then the arm becomes oedematons. In pregnancy, the gravid 
uterus sometimes comes to press upon the iliac veins and to impede the passage 
of the blood along them, and anasarca of the lower extremities is the conse- 
quence i but the anasarca vanishes so soon as the pressure is taken off by the 
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delivery of the woman. There is a condition of the liver which the French 
have termed cirrhose, and the tme nature of which will he more particularly 
descrihed hereafter. Where this state of the liver exists, there exists also, in 
almost all cases, serous accumulation in the peritoneum — ascites. Why is this ? 
It is hecause the current of the hlood tlm>ugh the portal vein is obstructed. 
A French physician, M. Tonell6, relates several instances in which he noticed 
obliteration of the venous sinuses of the dura mata, in conjunction with water 
collected in the cavity of the arachnoid. There is scarcely a large vein in the 
body thai has not been known to have its cavity closed up, or in some way 
flensiblv obstructed, with a corresponding dropsical state of the parts fix)m 
which It should have conveyed the blood towards the heart. One of the most 
remarkable cases of dropsy the writer ever saw resulted tcom. the obliteration 
of the superior vena cava, by the adhesion of its sides which had been pressed 
together by a large aneurism of the aorta. The man in whose person this oc- 
curred was dropsical in his upper half only. His arms were so anasarcous that 
they projected from his sides ; his face was grievously bloated and livid ; his 
eyes were prominent and staring ; while his lower limbs were of their natural 
size, and appeared preposterously small and out of proportion. He looked as 
if the upper part of his body had been stuffed and exaggerated for acting some 
character upon the stage ; and his whole aspect would have been considered 
ludicrous had it not been at the same time so pitiable. The writer predicted 
while this patient was living that the superior cava would be found narrowed 
by the aneurism. A certain portion of it was fairly sealed up. 

All the instances hitherto adduced have been examples of local dropsy, de- 
pendent upon the obstruction or closure of the principal vein of the part in 
which the dropsy existed. And when the impediment, or cause of retardation, 
is felt at the confluence of all the veins of the body, that is, in the right side of 
the heart, then we have general dropsy, anasarca of the universal cellular tissue, 
and an accumulation of water in all or most of the larger serous cavities. 

Objections, at first sight plausible, have been made to the accuracy of the 
conclusions drawn from such cases as have just been mentioned. 

Thus it is said that veins have been found obliterated, and yet there was no 
dropsy. 

Now to this objection it may be replied, in the first place, that it is not every 
vein the obliteration of which would give rise to the collection or effiision of 
serous fluid. It must be the principal venous trunk of the part affected. When 
the secondary and smaller veins alone become, some of them, impervious, the 
blood may reach and return by the primary branches with sufficient readiness 
to relieve the turgid capillaries, and to preclude any serous accumulation. 

But the principal vein itself <it will be said), has been found converted into 
a solid cord, and still there was no dropsy. True ; but it does not follow that 
there never had been dropsy. It is well known that when a large artery is 
tied, the circulation is carried on in the corresponding part, or limb, by means 
of collateral arterial branches ; imperfectly, indeed, at first, but at length, as the 
supplemental channels become gradually more free or more numerous, &e supply 
of blood to the limb is as copious as before. It is just the same, mutatis mutandis, 
with the veins, only that the anastomosing venous tubes are not so readily de- 
veloped as the arteriaL The writer is not aware of any instance in which it 
has been shown that the principal vein of a limb was impervious, and yet there 
neither was nor had been any oedema of the limb. The recorded cases have 
been met with chiefly in dissecting rooms, and the previous history of the sub* 
ject has been unknown or unregistered. Mr. Kiernan examined the body of 
a woman who had excited much curiosity among the medical men by whom 
she had been seen during life, on account of a remarkable and enormous dila* 
tation of the superficial veins of the abdomen. She was not dropsical, and the 
cause of the huge varix was sought for with great interest after death. The 
inferior cava was obliterated. Here the compensating result was obvious to the 
sight ; the new channels had answered their purpose, and performed the func- 
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tions of the original channel. Whether this woman had always been free from 
dropsy, Mr. Kieman does not know. 

This objection, therefore, may fairly be considered futile, imtil some au- 
thentic instance shall be brought forward of the obliteration of a large venous 
trunk, without corresponding effusion or accumulation of serum, either at the 
time when the observation is made, or at some previous time in the life of that 
individual. It is, moreover, possible that the obstruction of a large vein may 
be effected gradually, by the slow encroachment, for instance, of a growing 
tumour ; and the collateral circulation may begin to be enlarged with the first 
impediment in the vein, and may keep pace with, and countervail that increas- 
ing impediment till the closure of the vessel is complete ; so that, from first to 
last, there may be no notable dropsy. 

Again, it is truly affirmed, that general anasarca often occurs, without any 
obliteration of veins, and independent of any discoverable organic disease, 
either in the heart, or in any other part of the body. We see this every day 
in weak, chlorotic girls, with bloodless cheeks, and pale lips. The writer had 
a striking case of this kind not long since under his observation in a hospital 
patient. It was a good sample of a large class of such cases. The systolic 
action of this girl's heart was accompanied, as is not uncommon, under similar 
circumstances, by a loud, distinct beUows-sound. She recovered perfectly, and 
left the hospital without dropsy, bellows-sound, or any other trace or sign of 
disease. There could not therefore have been any organic change. There 
was none ; yet there had been, virtually, a retardation of the venous circu- 
lation, not by any mechanical obstacle opposed to its course, but in consequence 
of the debility of that hollow muscle, the office of which is to propel onwards, 
with a certain degree of force, the blood that reaches it. Girls of this descrip- 
tion have weak and flabby voluntary muscles ; and it is reasonable to presume 
that the involuntary muscle, the heart, partakes of the general feebleness of the 
muscular system, and becomes incapable of sending the blood forwards with 
the requisite energy. Nay, it is credible and likely, that a feeble heart may 
in these circumstances yield a little and dilate under the resisting pressure of 
the blood which enters its chambers -, and that, in this way, the occasional but 
temporary bellows-sound may arise, in consequence of the altered relation be- 
tween the cavities of the heart and their outlets. And the juvantia and Iceden-- 
tia confirm this view of the matter. If, tempted by the pain complsdned of 
by the patient, or by the violence with which her overtasked heart is throbbing, 
we take away blood, we find that, whatever present relief she may experience, 
she is ultimately weakened by the depletion. On the other hand, if we give 
her steel, feed her well, and administer the cold shower bath, we find that she 
regains her lost strength, that colour returns to her lips and cheeks, that her 
palpitations cease, and her dropsy departs. In proportion as the muscular 
system in general receives fresh tone and vigour, does that particular muscle, 
the heart, recover the degree of power necessary for the effectual discharge of 
its proper function, which is very much that of a forcing pump. Such is the 
way in which we would explain both the dropsy and its cessation. In such 
cases our patients do not simply recover, they are cured ; and we would apply 
the same explanation to some other forms of dropsy. Andral describes a 
certain cachectic condition of the body as being a cause of dropsy ; persons may 
be bled into a dropsy, and starved or weakened into a dropsy. These are 
genuine instances of dropsy from debility, such as the ancients conceived all 
dropsies to proceed from. It may be that the thin or watery condition of the 
blood, induced by frequent bleedings, bv insufficient nourishment, by poisons, 
or by other causes, may facilitate its escape through the sides of the vessels ; 
but it seems more probable, that all dropsies arising under the circumstances 
just referred to, and without any apparent organic disease or change, are 
mainly, if not entirely, to be ascribed to debility of the heart ; and viewed 
in this way, they are all brought under the same general principle ; namely, 
the retardation of the blood in the veins, and the consequent preternatural 
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Iblness of the blood-Tessels. All passiTe dropsies, &t least in our opinloii, may 
ultimately be referred to this principle. This principle being once admitted, 
several other phenomena, which conld scarcely be adduced in proof of its sound- 
ness, may find in it their explanation^ and thus serve to confirm its truth. 
Persons of a ftdl habit are observed to perspire readily and profbsely ; and it 
is asserted that if such persons are bled, the tendency to perspiration either 
yields entirely, or is sensibly diminbhed. (Darwall, C^, PracL Med. L 635.) 

Again, it is a common belief that dropsies are more frequent in places where 
the atmosphere is habitually charged with moisture. Granting this to be a 
ftct, we perceive a reason for it in the discouragement given by such a con- 
dition of the air to the cutaneous transpiration. Hence, upon any defect 
arising in the compensating functions of the kidneys, or other ezcretories o£ 
water, may ensue a dropsy. We must be careful not to fall into the mistake 
which some have committed in this matter, of supposing that water is absorbed 
from the humid atmosphere into the body, through the integuments. 

By the same principle, dropsies that follow the suppression or cessation of 
customary discharges are capable of explanation. Palsied limbs are known, 
in some cases, to become rapidly oedematous. Here the venous current is 
letarded for want of the usual pressure afforded by the play and stress of the 
surrounding muscles. 

What has hitherto been said, of the dependence of passive dropsy upon some 
obstruction, virtual or mechanical, to the passage of the blood along the veins, 
either at the heart, or in venous trunks where no collateral venous channels 
have been established, has reference to veins of a certain ma^itude. The 
obstruction must necessarily extend to, and be felt in, the capillaries from which 
those veins are supplied. But it is more than probable that the same things 
are true also of the capillaries themselves, independently of the larger veins. 
It has been ascertained by microscopic observations, that in commencing in- 
flammation, the blood soon stagnates in the capillaries, and serous effusion, 
marked by more or less tumefaction, is one of the earliest results of that im- 
pediment to the circulation. So that all preternatural accumulations of serum 
in the cellular tissue or in the serous membranes, may with great likelihood 
be included in the same category of unnatural fulness of the vessels — a state 
which is very commonly the result of retarded circulation. To bring similar 
morbid phenomena under one general law is at all times convenient and satis- 
fiu^ry ; and the general law here indicated is accordant with all the facts 
embniced in its expression, while it seems open to no serious or insurmountable 
objection. Until, therefore, a better is proposed, we may place confidence in 
this, and regard it as a true and sound principle. 

There is a very important species of dropsy, with which certain morbid 
oonditions of the kidney are associated, and in the production of which those 
morbid conditions play sometimes a conspicuous part. In active dropsies, 
originating in exposure to cold, the kidney fluently sustains serious iigury ; 
and thus the foundation is often laid for changes in that gland which are met 
with in more chronic cases. The same changes occur also where no such 
violent antecedent disturbance can be traced. The pathology of these slower 
cases is somewhat obscure ; in a large nugority of them, however (in all, pro- 
bably, at the outset of the dropsy), the urine Is scanty, and the anasarca increases 
or decreases as the quantity of urine diminishes or augments. In the few in- 
stances in which the urine appears to be sufficient, some other emunctory, and 
especially the skin, is commonly defaulting. Alterations arise also in the 
qualities and composition of the urine itself ; it is of a remarkably low specific 
gravity, contains albumen, and is deficient in the amount of its customary 
salts. This species of dropsy will require a special consideration hereafter ; it 
does not often occur uncomplicated with other organic disease, of which the 
effect in producing dropsy is more evident ; but even in its pure forms it may 
be shown to come withm the operation of the principle already laid down, or at 
least to offer no objecdon to it. 
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In the preceding discossion, extreme cases have been taken to elucidate the 
two classes of dropsy that have been respectively denominated active and 
passive. It may help towards a clearer notion of the pathology of which we 
are in search, if we contemplate the points of resemblance and the points of 
distinction between the two forms. They resemble each other in the result ; 
namely, in the collection of serous liquid in the circumscribed cavities and 
TBCuities of the body. They differ in the rate at which the collection aug- 
ments. 

In the well-marked acute cases the liquid is rapidly effused, in quantity 
much exceeding the natural amount of exhalation. In the well-marked chronic 
cases the exhalatiojA goes on as usual, but the fluid exhaled is not taken back 
again into the circulatmg Tessels with su£Bicient facility. In the one case, the 
circulation is disturbed and tumultuous ; in the other, it renudns tranquil It is 
probable that, in the more acute forms, the serum passes through the coats of 
the arteries, or of the capillary vessels next adjacent to the arteries. In the 
completely chronic form, there is a defect of absorption by the veins. 

But there are intermediate degrees, in which it appears that the full yeins not 
odIv are unable to admit a new supply of aqueous liquid, but also to retain that 
which they already hold, and serosity exudes from inem also. 

What connects all these forms of dropsy is a preternatural fulness in some 
part, or the whole, of the hydraulic machine. And this seems to be the great 
key to the entire pathology, as well as to the remedial treatment of the disease. 

The chemical composition of the liquids accumulated in the various forms 
of dropsy is very similar to that of the serum of the blood. This is what we 
should expect, supposing our theory of the mode in which these maladies 
tBkl^ place to be true. The ingredients are nearly the same in kind, but they 
co-exist in different proportions. Dropsical flmds contain more water, and 
less animal matter. The ratio of the saline ingredients is subject to much less 
variation. The liquid of chronic hydrocephalus is more purely aqueous than 
any other ; it does not coagulate when heated : it holds an extremely small 
quantity of animal matter; but it is impregnated with nearly the same amount 
of saline matter as is present in serum. The following tabular result of Dr. 
Maroet's experimental inquiries on this subject affords a general view, suffi- 
ciently accurate, of the relations subsisting between the fluids of dropsy and 
the serum of the blood * : — 



Fluid of chronic hydrocephalus 

spina bifida 

hydrothorax 

hydropericardium 
... ascites • - 

hydrocele 
Serum ... 


In 1000 parU of fluid. | 


Water. 


Animal matter. 


Saline matter. 


990-80 

988-60 

978-2 

967- 

966-6 

920 

900 


I-I2 
2*2 

19- 

26-6 

26* 

71-6 

90-8 


806 
9*2 

7-8 
7-5 
8-5 
8-5 
9-2 



To this preliminary sketch of the conditions under which dropsy is apt to 
arise, it may be convenient to add a few remarks upon some of the phenomena 
belon^ng to the effusion or collection itself. 

It is a familar fact that the water of dropsy frequently changes its place, in 
obedience to the force of gravity. In general anasarca, when the serous accu- 
mulation slowly augments, it first becomes visible about the feet and ankles. 
There are two causes for this ; the one occasional, the other general, in its 
operation. The veins of the feet and ankles are liable, when the patient is 
erect, to be more distended than other veins ; for, unless the action of their 
valves be quite perfect, these vessels sustain the weight of the superincum- 
bent column of blood, which concurs with other causes to retard the upward 

* Med. and Chirurg. Trans. toI. 2. p. 881. 
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correiit, and to gorge the depending capillaries. Under such circumstances the 
effusion or the arrest of absorption may first take place around the insteps. But 
in general it is not so. In most cases, the truer and simpler reason of the 
early manifestation of dropsical swelling about the ankles is merely that the 
serous liquid which fails to be removed firom the cellular tissue in all parts of 
the body gravitates towards the lowest part ; and being thus collected into a 
comparatively small space, is rendered more perceptible. During the night, 
when the horizontal posture is maintained for several hours, the oedema of the 
ankles disappears, but the neck and &ce, perhaps, become puffy and bloated. 
And it is obvious why, in these cases, the feet towards evening swell more than 
the hands : the hands receive the serous fluid from the cellular tissue of the 
arms alone ; the feet that which sinks down, not only from the legs and thighs, 
but from the head and trunk also. The limbs may be considered as bags, which 
fill np in proportion to the quantity of liquid detained ; and the lungs are similar 
bags ; and in these cases we commonly may hear the crepitation of pulmonary 
oedema in their lowermost portions. 

An instance has been already referred to, where one half only of the body 
was anasarcous, and that the upper halfl The descent of the dropsical fluid 
was prevented by the dress of the patient ; the waistband of his trowsers having 
compressed the cellular tissue through which alone the gravitating liquid could 
seek a passage. So, sometimes, it is stopped at a lower point of its descent by 
tight garters, and the thighs swell earlier than the insteps. It is not at th. 
uncommon to see persons who, in the daytime at least, and in the erect pos- 
ture, are anasarcous in the lower half only of the body. We do not so often 
meet with cases of anasarca of one moiety of the body, ^e division being made 
by an imaginary plane drawn through its axis. But this does occasionally 
happen. For the most part this curious phenomenon is merely the result of 
accident, the patient who labours under anasarca being at the same time unable, 
from the circumstances of his disease, to leave his bed, or to lie at all except 
on one side, and then the accumulating liquid gravitates to that side. . The 
writer has, however, seen one case to which thiis explanation was not appli- 
cable. He believes, that some local obstruction to a large vein in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shoulder caused oedema there, and the fluid sank down and 
filled the cellular tissue of that side alone. It was not in his power to verify 
the truth of this conjecture, for the patient recovered. 

Cseteris paribus, those parts of the body become the most loaded with 
serous fluid, and show the anasarca the plainest, of which the cellular tissue is 
plentiful and loose, as the eyelids and the scrotum. But in extreme cases 
the liquid pervades the cellular tissue where it is much more dense and com- 
pact ; as where, for example, it is subjacent to mucous membranes. In the 
examination of a dropsical corpse, the mucous coat of the intestines may 
sometimes be seen to be elevated by the water collected beneath it ; it then 
looks like jelly, and the valvulse conniventes, which are flat and thin in their 
ordinary state, become round and convex. Dropsy of the submucous tissue 
of the air passages is frequently a cause of death. 

Many persons seem disposed to ascribe these anasarcous swellings, especially 
when they make their appearance suddenly, to inflammation ; and great stress 
is laid, and much argument expended, upon the frequency of inflammatory 
dropsy. But the facts that have just been passed in review sufficiently refute 
this theory. If the serous liquid be the product of inflammation, what is the part 
inflamed ? It cannot be, as some of these writers appear to think, the distended 
cellular tissue itself ; for if so, the inflammation must shift its quarters under 
the influence of gravity. The term inflammatory dropsy may not, perhaps, 
be indefensible when applied to that smaller class of dropsical afPections which 
have been spoken of under the head of active dropsy. We are far from de- 
nying the frequent agency of inflanmiation in producing changes which in 
their turn lead to dropsy : but it will be well not to confound those collections 
of serum, mixed with blood or coagulable lymph, which are distinctly events 
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or products of mflammation, with other collections of semm which resemble 
the former in that respect only, bat differ entirely from them in every other 
particular. To the class denominated active, which occur suddenly, from 
defect of some one or more of the usual channels of aqueous excretion, and 
which are attended, usually, with considerable disturbance of the whole system, 
the epithet ye6rt/e would not be inappropriate. There may be some few cases 
in which it is impossible to determine whether the effusion be inflammatory 
in its origin or not ; if the serum be turbid, if we discover in it the smallest 
admixture of pus, or of flakes of lymph, or if the disease has been marked by 
the ordinary signs of internal inflammation, we need not hesitate in our 
opinion. One of the later systematic writers on dropsy in this country holds 
that all dropsies are more or less inflammatory. We can see one reason for 
this mistake (for a mistake it surely is) in the relief and amendment which 
often ensue upon the employment of blood-letting in dropsy. 

The general prognosis of dropsy will be readily gathered from what has 
been said of its causes and conditions. That which arises in chlorotic young 
women is the least perilous and the most curable. 

Of the rest, febrile dropsies are more obedient to treatment, and oftener 
admit of complete recovery, than the passive and chronic. 

Local dropsies are to be regarded with hope, in proportion as the obstruc- 
tion upon which they depend is capable of being removed, or compensated by 
the development of fresh channels for the delayed blood. As far as the mere 
water is concerned in the chronic forms of the disease, cardiac dropsies are 
more readily dispersed for a time, but more likely also to return, than dropsies 
that are complicated with renal disease. It is obvious also that the immediate 
danger of dropsical accumulations will depend much upon the place the liquid 
may occupy. The difference in this respect is immense between the tunica 
Ta^nalis and the pericardium, between the cellular tissue of a limb and that 
which lies beneath the mucous membrane of the glottis. 

We are next to consider the principles by which our practice in the treat' 
ment of dropsies is to be regulated. As, in most cases of dropsy, there are two 
distinct sets of sjrmptoms observable, those, namely, which result from the 
presence of the accumulated water, and those which depend on the bodily con- 
ditions that have produced the accumulation, so there will arise, in most 
cases of dropsy, two main indications of treatment — the removal of the dropsy 
itself, and tiie suspension of its physical cause. The latter object implies 
either the complete remedy of the morbid conditions productive of the dropsy, 
or the establishment of some new condition which shall prevent or countervail 
their operation. 

These two main indications may be fulfilled, in different cases, with very 
different degrees of facility. K the morbid conditions productive of the dropsy 
be cured, ' or their tendencies averted, the accumulated liquid will in most 
cases soon disappear of itself. But even under these favourable circumstances, 
its departure may often be accelerated by art. On the other hand, the removal 
of the accumulated water may often be accomplished, while the more important 
indication, which strikes at the root of the disorder, and would prevent its re- 
turn, is capable of being effected slowly only, and with difficulty, imperfectly, 
or not at idL 

The evacuation of the dropsical fluid is first to be attempted through the 
medium of the blood-vessels. Whatever empties the turgid veins enables and 
disposes them to refill themselves by drinking up the superfluous liquids of 
the body, to be afterwards discharged by some of the natural channels of ex- 
cretion. 

The blood-vessels are directly emptied by venesection ; and accordingly we 
find in blood-letting one of our most powerful means of dispersing the water of 
dropsies. In that class of dropsies which we call active or febrile, the with- 
drawal of blood by the lancet is beneficial in more ways than one. It helps 
to relieve that congestion upon which the effiision depends, and which is often 
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the parent of inflammatioo : it tends to abate the imdoe action of the heart i 
and it facilitates, in the manner already pointed out, the re-ahsorption of the 
effused liquid into the veins, and its ultimate elimination from the system. 

But although blood-letting is the most direct and certain way of unburdeiiing 
the loaded yeins, and therefore, in many instances, the most effectual remedy 
for the dropsy, it is by no means adapted to all, nor eyen to many forms of 
the malady. It will always, indeed, remove a portion of the aqueous ingredient 
of the blood, but it expends at the same time its fibrin, and its red partieles ; 
it impoverishes the circulating fluid, and so enfeebles the patient more than 
the indirect measures for evacuating the collected liquid, to be considered 
presently. Perhaps, by rendering the blood more watery, venesection may 
indirectly favour the transudation of its serum outwards, whenever the venous 
current happens to be retarded, but it certainly weakens the oentral organ of 
the circulation ; and to muscular debility of the heart we have already seen 
that certain forms of general dropsy may owe their origin — and thus it is that 
ill-timed or excessive bleeding may be the cause of dropsy. In these forms 
of anasarca, instead of robbing the veins of their blood, we seek to repur the 
quality and richness of that fluid, and so to restore the deficient vigour and tone 
of the whole muscular system, and of the heart in particular. 

In many cases, theJi, it is inexpedient to let blood ; and we endeavour to 
empty the vessels indirectly, and in such a manner as to withdraw from them 
the more watery parts only of their contents. In other words, it becomes our 
object to augment the discharge of watery fluid from some one or more of 
the secreting surfaces of the body ; but it must not be the inner surfiice of a 
shut sac 

We have already pointed out the close analogy that subsists between drop- 
sies and fluxes. Dropsy is a flux into a closed cavity. Fluxes would be 
dropsies if the fluid poured fbrth did not escape ; and it is to be remarked that 
we frequently endeavour to cure a dropsy by establishing a flux. 

By what sur&ce or channel this artificial drain shall be attempted is often 
a matter of the greatest nicety and importance In some cases, we try to 
promote the discharge of the superabundant water by the way of the kidneys ; 
in others, by the mucous lining of the alimentary canal ; in others, by the 
external skin ; scarcely by the pulmonary membranes. The circumstances 
by which our choice must be detemuned will come under review hereafter. 

Iiv whatever way (not merely mechanical) we propose to evacuate the 
superfluous moisture, we diminish, directly or indirectly, the quantity of fluid 
circulating through the blood-vessels. There is no short road between the sac 
of the peritoneum, or the cellular tissue of the legs and thighs, and the kidneys 
or the bowels; and the v^ efficacy of diuretic medicines, and hydragogue 
purgatives, in unloading the burdened cavities, affords confirmation of the 
correctness of the views already advanced concerning the dependence of drop- 
sies upon too fiill a condition of the vessels, sometimes impeding the due ab- 
sorption, sometimes giving rise to excessive or irregular exhalation; and these 
views bring us nearer, it is conceived, to the true nature of these disorders, 
than the exclujave theories either of debility or of inflanunation. 

By these means, then, specially directed to particular cases, we seek to avoid 
or to remove the inconveniences and the dangers that result from the is^pri- 
sonment of the superabundant liquid. 

In the febrile form of dropsy we strive to correct whatever functions may 
be foimd in error. 

In the chronic dropsy, from organic impediment to the venous current, we 
are desirous of devising measures, 1. for removing the impediment, by un- 
loading, for example, a gorged and tumid liver : 2. for allowing the gradual 
development of a collateral or supplementary venous circulation ; and 3. if -we 
fail of these objects, or find them not obtainable, we then keep the disease at 
bay, and prevent, if possible, its increase. 

Passive^ chronic dropsies are much more difficult of cure than the activt 
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and febrile, and will often iMiffle the best-directed attempts for their relict 
We are not to regard those passire dropsies that depend npon the permanent 
obliteration of a large vein as necessarily inenrable, because if a collateral yenons 
circolation be accomplished, the dropsy will cease, to return no more. Bat 
we must give nature the credit of tlie cure in such cases. Time is the best 
remedy ; and all that we can 8<Hnetimes do is to alleviate in the mean while 
lihe most distressing or threatening of the symptoms. 

When, in spite of the measures adopted, the dropsical accumulation persists, 
^ir increases, and when, as often happens, the imprisoned liquid constitutes, 
by its pressure, nearly all the suffering of the patient, as well as much of the 
danger, we may frequently afford much present comfort, and prolong life, by 
drawing off the fluid, mechanically, through openings made into the part con- 
taining it Paracentesis is the scientific, and tapping the vulgar name for this 
piroceeding. It has been performed, successfully, by means of a small trocar, 
to evacuate the water from the brain in chronic hydrocephalus ; it is often re- 
sorted to for the purpose of emptying the peritoneal cavity, and the tunica 
vaginalis testis ; and it is not unf^quently practised to let out the fluid of 
anasarca ; for acnpunctore of the legs and thighs and scrotum is only one form 
of tapping. 

Less frequently, paracentesis ai the chest is performed in cases of simple 
hydrothorax. It has been proposed, but never sanctioned in this country, for 
the removal of the effused fluid in hydropericardium. 

In the local variety of dropsy that is called Hydrocele the re-accumulation 
of the liquid is often prevented by exciting just so much inflammation of the 
membrane as may cause its opposite surfaces to cohere, whereby the cavity 
itself being abolished, any return of the disease is rendered impossible. 

This is an expedient which we do not dare to employ in other species of 
dropsy ; in ascites, for example r 1. because the inflammation itself would place 
the patient's existence in imminent peril ; and 2. because if it could be safely 
conducted the adhesion and obliteration would seriously embarrass and impede 
the itmctions of other organs. 

The circumstances which require and justify this mechanical remedy, and 
the rules and precautions to be observed in its performance, will be considered 
irhen we come to treat of particular forms of dropsy. 

Cardiac Dropsy. 

The mode in which disease of the heart may occasion general dropsy 
has already been sufficiently explained. In such cases, indications, more 
or less distinct and certain, of the cardiac affection, are generally obser- 
Table. We judge that the dropsy has this origin ; 1. by the presence of 
thoracic symptoms, such as cough and dyspncea occurring prior to the dropsy : 
2. by the direct signs of cardiac disease, such are distended jugular veins, 
irregular movements of the heart, unnatural impulse, altered sounds : S. by the 
history of some previous acute disease, affecting especially the left side of the 
thorax ; or, particularly, by an account of antecedent arthritic rheumatism : 
4. by the advanced age of the patient, rendering it probable that some of those 
organic changes in the heart and large blood-vessels are in progress, which are 
almost natural in the decline of life : 5. by the absence of all evidence of renal 
disease. But we see many persons who labour unequivocally under organie 
disease of the heart, yet who survive even for years without becoming drop- 
sical. The interesting question, therefore, at once arises, of what kind of heart- 
disease is dropsy a consequence and symptom ? The answer is, of such disease 
of the heart as produces a certain amount of permanent obstruction to the 
passage of tiie venous blood. The permanent obstacle must be sufficient in 
degree to distend the veins beyond their natural capacity. Hence dropsy is 
especially associated with dilatation of the right chambers of the heart It 
would be incorrect to say that the dropsy is dependent on such dilatation, for 
the dilatation itself is at once an effect and a sign of impeded transmission of 
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the blood from the right side of the organ. Nor is such dilatation a necessary 
attendant on the general accumnlation of -water. The impediment may be snf- 
ficient to gorge tide right cavities, -while it is yet too slight in amount, or too 
recent in duration, to have dilated them. 

What then are the conditions which imply an impediment of the kind 
we are now considering ? The two great vital organs contained within the 
thorax, the heart, namely, and the lungs, form different parts of one common 
mechanism, the object of which is to supply every part of the body with blood 
that has been recently exposed to the air ; and these organs, thus closely re- 
lated in respect to function, are, moreoyer, so reciprocally dependent, that any 
structural change occurring in the one tends to produce disease, sooner or later, 
in the other also. 

And it is well worthy of observation, that the order in which the diseases of 
these organs are connected, as cause and effect, is a definite and constant order; 
taking place in the direction opposite to that in which the blood circulates. 
Disease existing in any part of the circuit formed by the right chambers of the 
heart, the lungs, and the left chambers, becomes a cause of consecutive dis* 
ease, first in the' part immediately behind it The heart itself, as is well known, 
is seldom diseased throughout, or diseased in a like manner and degree through- 
out ; and its partial affections, which are exceedingly common, obey the law just 
announced as being applicable to the whole circuit of the lesser circulation. 

Thus organic disease situated at the aortic outlet of the heart, and of such a 
kind as to hinder the exit of the blood from the left ventricle, gives rise to 
permanent changes in that ventricle — to hypertrophy, with, or less commonly 
without, dilatation. The hypertrophy is here a truly compensating and con- 
servative change ; and when it is exactly proportioned to, and keeps pace with, 
the impediment which has given it birth, so as precisely to countervail and 
balance that impediment, no delay takes place in the stream of arterial blood, 
and the injury is, as yet, confined to the left ventricle. That chamber is re- 
modelled and adapted to its purpose by the vis medicatrix natmra; and no other 
evil manifests itself than, perhaps, some slight encroachment and pressure upon 
the neighbouring parts in consequence of the augmented volume of the heart. 

So long as the mitral valve remains healthy and effective, it offers a barrier 
of protection against the extension of the disease in the direction which is 
retrograde in relation to the course of the blood. But at length, in most in- 
stances, the stress becomes sensible further back. The left auricle and the 
pulmonary veins become embarrassed, distended, dilated ; the blood is detained 
in the lungs. Then dyspnoea commences. At first it is occasional only, when- 
ever the heart is tasked with the conveyance of a greater quantity of blood 
in a given time than usual — as in brisk movements of the body, or strong 
emotions of the mind ; or when it is oppressed by circumstances that diminish 
the capacity of the chest, by a ftdl meal, therefore, by flatulent distension of 
the stomach and intestines, by the recumbent posture. Afterwards the dys- 
pncea becomes more or less constant and distressing. 

And this gorged and embarrassed condition of the lungs, even when it is 
permanent, and has reached a considerable degree, may exist without mate- 
rially interfering with the ftmctions of the right cavities of the heart ; for the 
pulmonary plethora may be relieved by increased secretion from the bronchial 
mucous membrane. Dyspncea, even when it has thus become habitual, may 
precede for some time any appearance of dropsy. 

At last, however, the effects of the originid evil augmenting and extending, 
the right ventricle also becomes unable duly to propel its contents into the 
pulmonary vessels ; it continues morbidly fiill, is first distended occasionally, 
then permanently, and at length dilated ; and with the dilatation we have a 
turgid venous system, of which we see a part in the prominent veins of the 
neck. 

In this manner, then, may the series of symptoms be explained, so commonly 
noticed as life advances. We find irregularity of the pulse, preternatural im- 
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poise of the heart, occasional dyspnflea, large crepitation, habitually audible in 
the lower portions of the lungs, more or less expectoration, sometimes tinged* 
sometimes even loaded with blood ; eventually the ankles begin to swell, and 
the patient becomes by degrees (unless he is cut off earlier in some other way) 
decidedly and uniyersally dropsicaL 

Many of the direct signs of diseased heart may exist, therefore, while there 
is no dropsy : intermissions and irregularity in its movements, pidpitation, the 
impulse proper to hypertrophy. But when dropsy has supervened, we may 
expect also the signs which denote the dilatation of the right chambers : the 
heart is heard and felt to beat beyond the prsecordial limits, the pulsations be- 
come feeble and unequal, if they were not so before ; the patient is liable to 
fluttering palpitations, to extreme and panting dyspncea on the slightest ex- 
ertion, even on taking food into the stomach, or adopting the horizontal pos- 
ture ; his skin assumes a dusky hue, and his lips and extremities are apt to 
be livid. 

In these cases the anasarca first becomes manifest about the ankles. During 
the earlier stages the oedema disappears in the night, and returns towards 
evening. It is sometimes confined, for a considerable period, to the legs ; 
but by degrees it ascends towards the trunk of the body, the integuments of 
which become doughy, the scrotum fills, and water collects in the serous bags 
of the abdomen and thorax. In extreme cases the dropsy is universal, per- 
vading the cellular tissue of the head and face and upper extremities. 

As the accumulation of serous fluid is commonly ^*adual, the reticular tissue, 
partly perhaps through maceration, but chiefly from continued pressure and 
stretching, loses its elasticity ; and the oedema is soft, and pits readily. 

Sometimes, the fluid continuing to increase, the cuticle is separated by it, and 
large vesications take place on 2ie limbs, or some part of the cellular tissue 
sloughs, and a breach of surface is made ; and the fluid drsdns off by this vent 
in great abundance, to the signal relief of the patient This beneficial accident 
furnishes a valuable hint to Sie practica. physician. 

The ordinary causes of those changes in the heart which lead at length to 
dropsy have already been casually gl^mced at 

The most common of them all is advancing life. The morbid change ap- 
pears to commence in the aorta, and consists in a deposit of cartilaginous or 
calcareous matter beneath its innermost membrane. By this alteration the elas- 
ticity of the artery is impaired ; it acquires a facility of dilatation, and the 
onward passage of the blood, after it issues from the left ventricle, is virtually 
delayed : hence increased efforts on the part of that hollow muscle to propel its 
contents, and the gradual backward propagation of organic change. 

It would perhaps be more correct to attribute those alterations of structure 
to that decay, which occurs in virtue of a law that extends to all organised 
bodies, rather than to disease. Earthy concretions in the coats of the arteries 
are met with (according to Bichat*s experience) in seven persons out of every 
ten, who die beyond the age of sixty ; and Dr. Baillie declares ossification to be 
much more common in old persons than a healthy state of the arteries. 

But the cardiac mischief often originates at an earlier period of life, in acute 
or chronic inflammation of the membranes that invest and line the heart 
Chronic endocarditis, marked at its outset by slight or vague symptoms, appears 
to be of common occurrence, for its effects are very frequently seen in the 
dead body. Among the causes of this chronic disease, habitual intemperance 
especially an excessive or long-continued indulgence in ardent spirits, holds, 
we believe, the first rank. But acute inflammation of the pericardium, or of 
the endocardium, or of both simultaneously, is also a frequent source of sub- 
sequent changes in the proportions of the several chambers of the heart. Such 
inflammation may arise from ordinary causes, and exist and run its course in- 
dependent of any other diseased condition. In by far the majority of instances, 
however, it takes place in connection with acute articular rheumatism. The 
frequency of this complication, in those persons at least who suffer rheumatism 

you y. I 
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in London, is yeiy remarkable. The heart is found to be more or less in- 
Tolved in die disease, in not less than one third of all the patients admitted with 
acate rheumatism into our hospitals. Of rheumatic carditis it has been noticed, 
1. That its proper symptoms are often unheeded by the patient amid the 
severer pains that affect his limbs, and may easily be overlooked by the prac- 
titioner who does not vigilantiy search for them : 2. That when the cardiac 
symptoms are well marked, or being but slightiy marked have been looked 
for and detected, they generally cease in a g^eat measure, or entirely, with the 
cessation of the joint disease they accompany, or that those signs which remain 
(as unnatural sounds) are not of a kind to mduce evident distress, or to claim 
tiie attention of the patient : 3. That nevertheless the organ seldom (according 
to the writer's belief, never) reverts to its former state, or undergoes complete 
repair ; but the structural changes left by the inflammation form the genn olt 
Ihrther changes, progressive in tbeir character, and ultimately destructive of lil^ 

Rheumatic endocarditis is more common than rheumatic pericarditis. Eadi 
tends gradually to produce such conditions of the heart as occasion dropsy ; 
and it may be worth while, in our endeavour to analyse and trace home tiiese 
conditions, that we should consider for a moment the manner in which the 
consecutive changes are brought about. 

When, in the course of rheumatic fever, inflammation befialls the luung 
membrane of the heart, it affects chiefly the valves ; and especially (bat not 
exclusively) the valves of the left side of the heart ; and most constantiy of 
all the sigmoid valves of the aorta. 

It will at once be seen how these valves, by their being thickened, or 
shrivelled, or puckered, or rendered stiff by tiieir adhesion to neighbouring 
parts, by their ulceration or perforation, may have their peculiar functions per- 
manently injured ; so that they are apt to become, on the one hand, an obs^de 
to the free passage onwards of the blood, or incapable, on the other, of e^ 
fectually preventing its backward passage. Hence an imperfect emptying of 
the chamber that precedes the seat of the special alteration ; hence continued 
striving, and hypertrophy, and ultimately, according to the degree and place 
of these changes, an extension of disease towards the right side of the heart 

Again, when acute pericai*ditis is set up, the inflamed membrane either ad- 
heres — partially it may be, but more often at all points— to the heart, or it does 
not adhere. If it does not, the patient dies in the primary attack. If it does, 
all signs of cardiac disease may disappear. But the seed of future mischief 
has been sown : lueret lateri lethalis arundo ; the free movements of the heart 
are fettered by the adhering bag; the muscle is urged to stronger or more fte- 
quent contractions ; and this is aided by the effects of the endocarditis, which 
probably never fails to accompany in some degree the inflammation of the 
outer membrane. Hence, again, the extension of disease in the direction con- 
trary to that of the blood. 

When these facts are taken into account, they will serve to explain how it 
is, that when we come to examine a patient labouring under manifest disease 
of the heart, we so very often trace, in his history, one or more attacks of 
acute rheumatism. They who have not been in the habit of putting tiie question 
as to this point, would be surprised at the number of such cases. When the 
articular rheumatism was present, the heart affection was perhaps unnoticed, 
or, if noticed, the patient, as he and his medical attendant are apt to think, got 
quite well ; and when, at length, unequivocal symptoms of organic disease of 
me heart ^rce themselves upon our attention, its rheumatic origm is too often 
unsuspected or forgotten. 

Obstruction to tiie venous current and dilatation of the right chambers of 
the heart may be propagated, in the manner now described, from the left side 
of that organ. But the obstacle may begin at an earlier link of the chain, as 
in the lungs ; and an incidental question of much interest also presents itself 
namely, in what kinds of pulmonary disease is cardiac dropsy liable to ori* 
jginate? 
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Wkatever tends to gorge the right catties of the heart -with blood, tends 
abo to the production of general dropsy. On this principle it might be ex- 
pected that dropsy would form a symptom or direct consequence of some of 
the acute disorders of the organs of respiration. When, in pneumonia, a large 
portion of one or of both lungs becomes impervious by air and blood, or when 
pleurisy fills one side of the thorax with liquid, which shuts out by its pressure 
air and blood at once from one half the respiratory apparatus, tiie egress of 
the blood from the right ventricle, and therefore from the venous system, must 
be impeded. And, in truth, dropsical effusion is occasionally the result of such 
disease. That it does not occur more frequently is to be attributed to the free 
evacuations, and the abstinence, which are early put in force in these com- 
plaints, and which relieve the distension before it produces effusion. In one 
remarkable instance of acute laryngitis which fell under our care, the whole 
body was anasarcous at the time of the patient's admission into the hospitaL 
His life was saved by tracheotomy, but the dropsical effusion had previously 
disappeared a few hours after one copious bleeding from the arm. This case 
iUostrates the tendency to dropsy arising under impeded transmission of blood 
through the lungs ; it both e^bits a conformity to the general principle, and 
affords a probable explanation of its infrequent operation. 

Again, lungs that are hollowed oat into large cavities, or rendered solid over 
a wide space by numerous tubercles, are manifestly incapable of admitting into 
their vessels ftam the right heart, the ordinary quantity of venous blood. In 
these cases, however, the whole mass of blood is diminished, and kept within 
the limit, which does not imply distension of the veins, by the constant agency 
ef various causes ; by the imperfect nutrition of such patients in consequence of 
abdominal disease ; by the sometimes copious expectoration ; by the wasting 
diarrhoea ; by the proAxse perspirations. Accordingly, dropsy is an unusual 
B^ptom in pulmonary phthisis, or shows itself in the latter periods only of the 
disease, in the form of oedema of the legs ; and its occurrence then is mainly 
•wing to the debility which affects, in common with the other muscular parts 
of the body, the moving organ of the blood. 

The disease of the lung which most commonly and certainly, though often 
▼ery slowly, leads to dropsy, is dilatation with or without rupture of its air- 
eelk ; in modem nomenclature, emphysema of the lungs. In this morbid con- 
dition many of the smaller bloodvessels of the organ become gradually obli- 
t^nted, in consequence of the pressure arising- from the stretching of the 
membranes, upon or between which they ramify. When the dilatation is ex- 
tensive and advanced, the pulmonary texture is visibly white and bloodless. 
Meanwhile the nutrition of the body is not impaired ; the same quantity of 
blood continues to be returned towards the heart, but it finds not a ready en- 
tfanoe, when sent from that organ, into the pulmonary bloodvessels ; a certain 
smoant of accumulation becomes habitual in the right side of the heart and 
9^t veins, and at length the capillary vessels feel the congestion, and more or 
less anasarca takes place. 

It is seldom that secondary disease and disorganisation are produced in the 
ppposite direction ; in the lungs, for example, by disease of the right heart, or 
^ the left heart, by disease of the lungs. When progressive disease takes this 
^arse, it constitutes an exception to the general rule. 

Disease of the bicuspid orifice may lead sometimes to changes in the ven- 
tocle beyond it A scanty supply of blood will cause, we believe, irregular 
contractions of the left ventricle, and finally hypertrophy of its walls. Usually, 
when the mitral valve is much diseased, the left ventricle is found to be dilated 
sad thickened ; but in the majority of such cases the aortic orifice, or the com- 
ntencement of the artery, is involved in the disease. 

It is laid down indeed by several of the continental writers, and by some of 
ow own, that certain diseased conditions of the pulmonary texture — what is 
^ed pulmonary apoplexy, for instance — are consequences of pre-existiiig 
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disease of the right ventricle of the heart. It would occupy too much space 
to specify here the reasons which induce the writer to distrust this doctrine. 
They are briefly stated in a paper printed in the Medical Gazette, yoL xvi 

The same effects upon the venous circulation mav arise when there is no 
primary organic disease of the heart, from mere debihty of its muscular tissue ; 
such as occurs in anaemia often ; in what is vaguely called cachexia ; in ex- 
haustion from habitual loss of blood; In any case, in short, in which the 
muscular tone is considerably reduced. The muscle is ill-nourished by the 
tiiin and watery blood; it cannot tighten upon its contents with sufficient force 
to drive them effectually forwards ; it may even dilate somewhat under the 
centrifiigal pressure of the resisting liquid ; the attenuation of the blood concurs 
to facilitate transudation of its serosity through the coats of the minute vessels, 
and dropsy ensues. 

The anasarca thus arising from debility of the heart and poverty of blood 
in young, feeble, or delicate women, is so common, as to require a more par- 
ticular description of its features and drcumstances. It seldom goes beyond 
cedema of the legs, but occasionally the trunk and arms are slightly infiltrated, 
and the face is puff^ and bloated. It is rarely that the large serous cavities are 
affected. 

These patients are pale ; their lips, gums, and tongue, are without colour, or 
but fidntly red ; their muscles flabby and weak. They are ** nervous," easily 
agitated, of variable spirits, and often hysterical ; subject to palpitation of the 
heart and shortness of breath whenever they ascend a hill, or a flight of stairs, 
or make any exertion. In very many of them, the systole of the heart is at- 
tended with a bellows-sound ; and a roaring noise, continuous or intermittent, 
like the murmur heard in certain shells when applied to the ear, may be 
heard in the vessels of their neck. Their extremities are readily chilled, their 
feet are cold at night, and they suffer in the winter from chilblains* They 
complain of pain in one or the other hypochondrium, most often in the left ; 
and of headach, which occupies now one and now the other temple^ or is more 
generally diffused. 

In most instances they are subject to amenorrhoea, or irregular menstru- 
ation. Commonly, the discharge is scanty, pale, postponed, and attended with 
pain, and leucorrhoea is present in the intervals. Sometimes they have ten- 
derness along the course of the veins of the lower extremities, particularly of 
the saphena and femoral veins. This symptom is frequently olraervable when 
the irregularity dates from some sudden check to the actual process of men- 
struation. Usually the appetite of these patients is slender and fastidious, and 
they do not like meat 

This form of cardiac dropsy is almost always curable. Most of the symp* 
toms are referable to a deficiency of red blood, and gradually disappear as the 
improving complexion indicates that the quality of the blood is restored. 

It is necessary to remark, that tumours of various kinds (aneurisms of the 
aorta, cancerous growths, &c.) occupying the thorax, and causing pressure 
upon the large veins in their neighbourhood, may be the cause of general 
dropsy. The same is true of certain malformations of the chest, and of 
certain displacements of the parts within it In all such cases, the production 
of the dropsical accumulation may be accounted for upon the same general 
principles as have been applied to the explanation of cardiac dropsy. 

JRenal Drcpsy* 

Renal dropsy ijs marked by other and peculiar characters. We may be m- 
duced to suspect that the dropsy, in a given case, is connected with r<2nal dis- 
ease, — 1. by the absence of any direct symptoms of cardiac disease : 2. by the 
complexion of the dropsical person : 3. sometimes by certain parts uf his 
previous history : 4. by certain conditions and qualities of his urine. 
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It is necessary to premise that it is not eyery disease of the kidney that 
leads to, or is connected with, the production of general dropsy. Suppuration 
of the gland may occur ; it may contain calculous matter ; there may he hy- 
pertrophy or atrophy of one or hoth of the kidneys; and yet from first to last 
neither dropsy nor any apparent tendency to dropsy. Here again, therefore, 
as in the former case, the question is suggested. With what kind or kinds of 
renal disease is dropsy apt to he associated as a consequence ? 

We shall find, indeed, in the course of our inquiry, that even those special 
alterations in the texture and appearance of the kidney, of which dropsy may 
be and often is a symptom, do not always, or necessarily, give rise to that 
symptom ; but may pass through severid stages, and prove directly or indi- 
rectly &tal, without any appreciable accumulation of water in any part of the 
body. Yet dropsy is frequently dependent, in part or altogether, upon these 
special changes in the kidney ; and for the present we propose to take .into 
consideration those cases only of dropsy which result entirely from disease of 
the kidney, and which may accordingly be called cases of pure renal dropsy. 

The not uncommon occurrence, and the great importance, of this form of 
disease were first pointed out, about thirteen years ago, by Dr. Richard Bright, 
to whose sagacity and observation we still owe the greater part of our actual 
knowledge, both of the connection which so frequently subsists between dropsy 
and disease of the kidney, and of the peculiar changes which that gland and 
its proper secretion undergo in such cases. 

The morbid appearances presented by the substance of the kidney are such 
as denote some change in its intimate structure. Its cortical (or secreting) 
portion is the primary and chief seat of this change ; yet what is called its 
medullary (t.e. its excreting) part is also sometimes implicated, but in a less 
degree. 

These morbid appearances relate to the size, figure, and consistence of the 
organ ; to the colour and condition of its surface and of its interior. With 
respect to some of these appearances, considerable variety occurs in different 
cases; and this variety is probably connected more or less with different stages 
of the disorganising process. Thus, with regard to the size of the diseased 
glands, they are sometimes much larger than natural ; sometimes of the or- 
dinary magnitude ; sometimes considerably smaller. The average weight of 
the adult human kidney is four ounces. M. Rayer has met with some, in this 
disease, weighing twelve ounces. The increment and the decrement of the 
natural bulk belong principally, if not altogether, to the outer secreting portion 
of the gland. If a longitudinal section of an exaggerated kidnev be made, the 
cortical part is seen to be unduly broad ; and the same part is evidently narrow 
when the whole organ is smaller than common. For this reason, in the latter 
case, the radiating medullary parts approach nearer to the surface than they 
are observed to do in a healthy kidney. Furthermore, it would appear that 
the enlargement is most commonly coincident with the earlier, and the con- 
traction or shrinking with the later, periods of the renal disease. 

The consisience of the diseased gkmd is also variable. Sometimes, and for 
the most part in the earlier periods, it is soft and flabby ; sometimes, and es- 
pecially in the later periods, it is remarkably compact and hard. The size and 
the consistence of the kidney may be said to be, in most cases, inversely pro- 
portional to each other. 

Agmn, the form of the kidney, in the disease in question, often undergoes 
some modification. As the special change proceeds, the exterior of the gland 
shows a tendency to become indented by linear depressions, and to present a 
lobular shape. This, however, is by no means a constant phenomenon, even 
in the most advanced stage of the malady. 

When the proper investing tunic is stripped off, and less distinctly through 
the same tunic before its separation, the surface of the kidney appears mottled, 
marbled, or stained ; of a yellowish grey colour in one place, and of a dark or 
purple tint in another; occasionally it is pale throughout its whole extent j 
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more commonly of divers hues, and Tariegated "with little streaks vfaich are 
portions of veins containing red blood ; sometimes the sarfieuse is eurionsly 
speckled, often aneven, as if strewed with prominent grains, in some insUncea 
qnite rongh and scabrous. These several appearances are osually the mora 
conspicaouB, in proportion as the complaint is the more advanced* 

The most nniform, however, and characteristic of the morbid appearaaccs 
are those presented by the cnt surface of the kidney when it has becoi divided 
into two symmetrical portions by a longitudinal incision. We then perceive 
that the cortical substance is the main seat of the morbid alteration. It has 
lost in a greater or less degree, or sometimes almost entirely, its natural red 
colour and uniform aspect ; sometimes it puts on a speckled or granular ap« 
pearance ; but this, in our experience, is less common than a pale homogeneoua 
surface, streaked in general by linear marks, and bearing, when wellpropounoed, 
a near resemblance to the section of a parsnip. The view of the incised snr- 
ftce conveys to an observer the notion of some deposit having taking place, 
whereby the natural texture of the part is obscured, and its bloodveswk are, 
many or all of them, emptied or obliterated ; while the healthier medullary 
masses are displaced and pushed aside ; sometimes compressed and encroached 
upon; sometimes exhibiting the same yellowish appearance interpoaed be- 
tween, and opening out, their radiating stris. In several instances, along 
with these changes of appearance and structure, we have found the veins that 
emerge from the kidney blocked up by firm coagula of blood. 

The kidney, in some rare cases, is studded, both on its sor&ce and throogh- 
out its interior, with numerous small cysts or cells containing a thin trans* 
parent fluid. These cysts have been inaccurately called hydatids. It is not 
at all uncommon to meet with one or two such cysts in this diseased state of 
the organ. 

It has been made a question whether the various appearances now described; 
which sensibly differ in degree and combination in (Afferent cases, are charae* 
teristic of different morbid conditions, or merely of different stages and Ytt- 
rieties of the same essential change. Our knowledge of the subject is seareely 
sufficient to supply a positive solution of this question. Excepting, perhaps^ 
the cysts, the writer's opinion is in favour of their all being accidental fonns 
and effects of one and the same morbid process. It is proper, at the same 
time, to state that both Dr. Bright and Dr. Christison appear to incline to the 
opposite conclusion. 

There is still another state of the kidney very different, in its appearance, 
from any that have yet been mentioned, which is thought however to be in 
some cases, if not always, the first stage of all in the disorganising process. 
Without prosecuting for the present the inquiry how far this notion may be 
founded in truth, we shall describe the state in question. It may be briefly 
expressed in two words — aangume conffeHkn. The whole organ is gorged with 
blood, which sometimes drips freely from it when it is cut open. The kidney 
is in general somewhat flabby, of a deep and dark red, even of a chocolate or 
purpUsh colour, nearly uniformly diffused, except that the exposed surface is 
usually diversified by still darker tuft-Uke spots, which have been ascertained to 
be the Malpighian bodies filled with blood. 

Of the minute or intimate changes upon which these remarkable morbid 
appearances depend, we shall be better able to state what is known, and what 
lias been conjectured, when the symptoms and circumstances of the whole 
disease shall have been more particularly described. 

We have already stated that the renal disease of which we are speaking; 
and about to speak, does not reckon dropsy as one of its constant or essential 
symptoms. We know this, 1. because the dropsy, in many cases, appears to 
supervene only when the renal disease has reached a certain point in its pro- 
gress : 2. with more certainty, because the dropsical accumulatian is often re- 
moved^ for a time, or even permanently, when we have no other ground fo( 
supposing that the physical condition of the kidney has imderg(»6 any aHer- 
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ation for the better ; naj, when, the dropsy having been cured, -we find hy 
examination after death that the renal disease was marked in degree : and 
S» and still more surely, because the renal disease is often unequivocally de- 
tected as having been present, by inspection of the dead body, or by definite 
symptoms during life, though there has never been any dropsy at alL Yet the 
£x>p8y is a most important incident of the disease, both as frequently consti- 
tuting most of the distress and much of the danger which attend its progress ; 
and as being the circumstance which in very many, nay, in most cases, first 
directs our attention to the probable existence of the renal disorder. 

The writer's object, it must be remembered, is not to deliver a complete 
account of this most interesting, formidable, and common disease of the kidney, 
but to consider it simply in its relations to the subject of dropsy. 

Let us investigate somewhat more closely those circumstances which, during 
the lifetime of the patient, conduce to the conclusion that the dropsy under 
which we see that he labours is renaL 

1. There is nothing, that we are aware of, very peculiar or distinctive in the 
characters of the anasarca itself. When the renal disease sets in suddenly and 
with acute symptoms, dropsy usually supervenes soon. So also, during its 
more chronic progress, anasarca is apt to show itself, or to increase, whenever 
inflanmiation of any part, or febrile disturbance, happen to ensue. The more 
rapid and copious tibe effiosion, the less do the dropsic^ parts pit upon pressure. 
Of this renal form of the disease it may also be stated, that an accumulation in 
tiie larger serous cavities is not, in general, a prominent feature. 

2. We naturally look, in a case of general ^psy, for evidence of disease in 
the thorax, especially of the heart and most particularly of retarded circu- 
lation in the veins. If we find no material or adequate embarrassment of the 
respiratory functions, no deviation from the natural sounds of the heart, no 
denmgement of its regular movements, no alteration in the force of its piJsar 
tions, or in the space over which they may be heard and felt, no distension of 
iSke large veins cf the neck ; we then have reason to suspect, at least, that the 
anasarca is connected with some vice of the kidney. 

3. Again, our judgment is guided or assisted, in some degree, by the com* 
flexion of the patient When general dropsy depends upon disease of the 
heart, the cheeks and lips are occasionally florid, often purplish or livid, fre- 
quently dusky and loaded : sometimes (as in chlorotic women, where the heart 
may be temporarily distended without any strictly organic disease, and the 
1)iood is thin and poor) the face and mucous membranes are pale : but in the 
renal variety of dropsy there is commonly a strikingly characteristic hue ; an 
evident want of red blood, indeed, in the capillaries, but an unhealthy, dingy 
sallowness withal, an aspect such as reveals to an experienced eye the existence 
of some visceral disease in the abdomen. 

4. Our suspicion that the kidney is the organ in fSeiult is strengthened, if we 
trace certun accidents in the history of our patient An attack, for example, 
cxf illness, attended perhaps with temporary swelling of the body and dis- 
turbance of the urinary functions (acute dropsy, in short) soon after some 
expomne, under unfavourable circumstances, to the influence of cold, either 
applied to the external surface or to the stomach by a draught of cold drink. 
For there is reason to believe, that in acute dropsy is often laid the foundanon 
of those peculiar changes in the kidney, which, since they were first pointed 
out by Dr. Bright, have been chiefly studied in their connection with chronic 
dropsy: that as rheumatic carditis may occur, and become latent as to its 
effects for some time, and yet implant the germs of future cardiac dropsy, so 
the stress or strain (of whatever nature it be) that befalls the kidney in cases 
of febrile dropsy, may set on foot a morbid process which long works silently 
and unobserved, but which, at last, gives notice of its operation by symptoms, 
the reproduction of dropsy in a more chronic form being the most significant 
symptom of aU. The acute attack may have been forgotten ; there have been 
j» ^vions (though there may have been ill understood) indications of the 
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renal affection ; and its existence has been unsof pected. On thjfl aecoont we 
have thought it best to postpone the consideration of acute or febrile dropsy ; 
and these are points to be more closely examined hereafter. 

The previous history of intemperate habits would be of importance also in 
aid of our diagnosis, if these same habits had not a like influence in causing 
disease of other organs as well as the kidneys, and especially of the heart. 
There may, however, be no such episodes as these in the history of the patient: 
the dropsy may have come on immediately after some exposure or obviously 
injurious influence, yet not with acute symptoms, and in a teniperate subject : 
in which case it is probable that the renal disease had pre-existed in a latent 
state ; or the anasarca may have arisen by degrees, and without any apparent 
exciting cause. Suppression of the catamenia, and blows on the loins, have 
each been precursory of this form of dropsy, sufficiently often to raise a sus^ 
picion that tiie change in the kidney has been somehow a consequence of these 
accidents. 

5. The most remarkable and sure evidence of the existence of the renal 
disease is to be found in the state of the urinary secretion. Some of the cha- 
racteristic qualities of the urine are very obvious, or easy of detection when 
sought for ; others require for their discovery some little chemical knowledge 
and skilL 

The more obvious characters of the unhealthy urine relate to its quantity, 
its sensible qualities, the presence of albumen in it, and its specific gravity. 
And because they are obvious, these are the circumstances which, for the ge- 
nerality of practitioners, are of chief importance, and most require to be attended 
to and understood. 

The quantity of urine secreted in this disease of the kidney is inconstant 
It always falls short of the ordinary standard, in the outset of the dropsy. In 
the acute cases, also, and whenever febrile symptoms supervene in the chronic, 
it is invariably diminished. And by this deficient expenditure of aqueous fluid 
through the kidneys, while the exhalation from the surface is also scanty or 
annulled (as in most instances it is found to be), may be explained, in great 
part, the occurrence of the dropsical accumulation. As the disease advances, 
the urine often returns to its natural amount ; and not nnfrequently is secreted 
in excess. 

The average quantity of urine voided in the twenty-four hours by a healthy 
adult, has been variously estimated. It may safely be put at about two or two 
and a half imperial pints ; that is, from forty to fifty fluid ounces. Sometimes 
in the disease in question it does not exceed one or two ounces, or is even sup- 
pressed altogether ; and when this is so, the patient must be considered in 
imminent danger of some fatal affection of the brain. More generally, the 
patient voids from half a pint to a pint and a half of urine daily. In certain 
cases, or in certain stages of the disease, and chiefly in the advanced stages, the 
quantity may reach four or five, or even six, pints daily. These observations 
are to be understood as having no reference to the effects of diuretic medicines. 

It may be stated as the rule, that the dropsy lessens as the urine becomes 
more copious, and contrariwise. But to this rule there are numerous excep- 
tions. The dropsy may even augment while the quantity of urine is increasing. 
In such cases other agencies are probably in operation besides the mere kidney 
disease, such as debility of the muscular parietes of the heart engendered by 
the disease, or an altered and more aqueous condition of the blood, to be more 
particularly described hereafter. 

Whenever we find anasarca steadily persisting, or perhaps extending, while 
the quantity of urine, uninfluenced hy diuretics, exceeds the average proper 
to the patient, we have reason to suspect the dropsy to be renaL The same 
phenomenon is, however, sometimes to be observed in the cardiac form of the 
complaint, as well as in the anasarca that occasionally supervenes in the latter 
stages of diabetes. 

The sensible qualities of the urine are variable also, and differ at different 
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periods of the disorder. Often it is dingy and dark-colonred, brown, like 
slightly tarbid beer ; sometimes it is distinctly, sometimes obscurely, tinged by 
the colouring matter of the blood ; frequently it deposits a dark-brown or soot- 
like powder, which is evidently composed of the coloured particles of the 
blood, changed in appearance, and probably blackened by the acid in the urine. 
Often, also, the urine is of a pale hue, not quite transparent, hazy, exhaling but 
little of the characteristic smell of healthy urine, frothing readily, and long 
retaining its head of froth. This depends on the copious presence of an 
unusual ingredient, to be presently mentioned. Sometimes, but not -very fre- 
quently, the urine throws down more or less of the common lateritious sedi- 
ment, and paints the bottom of the vessel pink. Sometimes, again, the secretion 
does not deviate materially, or appreciably in its appearance from that which 
belongs to health. Of these several appearances, that which manifestly arises 
from the admixture of a greater or less quantity of blood, is the most to be 
relied on as indicative of the renal disease. It is most common in the early 
stages of the dropsy ; and in the acute variety these sanguineous impregnations 
are rarely, if ever, absent. 

A still more remarkable and important quality of the urine in these cases is 
that- it contains albumen. This substance is not to be found, at least in appre- 
ciable quantity, in the urine of health. It was noticed long ago by Dr. Wells, 
and by Dr. Blackall, that in certain forms of dropsy the urine was albuminous. 
It was this same quality that most arrested Dr. Bright's attention also in the 
outset of his valuable researches into this subject. More particulars respecting 
the albuminous impregnation have been since determined by himself and by 
others, and especially by Dr. Christison. 

This is a circumstance easily recognised, although it does not constitute one 
of the sensible qualities of the urine. In a work of this kind it is necessary 
to specify the means of detecting the albumen, and to point out the limitations 
within which only it is to be considered a sign of disease in the kidney. 

Albumen begins to solidify at the temperature of 160° Fah. ; but when 
diluted it may require for its complete coagulation, the heat of 212°, Hence 
one simple test of its presence : we discover the admixture of albumen with 
the urine, by heating that fluid to the boiling point This may be most con- 
veniently done in a small glass tube, by the flame of a spirit lamp. The use 
of such a tube is preferable (as Dr. Christison has shown) to the common ex- 
pedient of a spoon, for it enables us to measure with greater exactness the 
quantity of albumen deposited. When, as is sometimes the case, albuminous 
nrlne is already turbid from the admixture of the lithates, these dissolve as 
the heat is applied, and the urine first becomes clear ; then, as the heat is in- 
creased, the albuminous cloud begins to be visible* Suspected urine may be 
hazy also in consequence of its containing mucus : when its transparency is 
much troubled, it is well to filter the fluid before testing it. 

The phenomena observable in the heated urine vary in different cases, 
chiefly by reason of the variable quantity of albumen which it previously held 
in solution. The whole is sometimes converted into one gelatinous mass : but 
this is uncommon. Usually the albumen first appears in &e form of a whitish 
cloud, of which the constituent particles multiply, and collect, in proportion 
as the quantity is considerable, in small curdy fragments or flakes. ^ These 
soon subside to the lower part of the tube, leaving the supernatant liquid clear. 
The amount of albumen is of eourse to be estimated by the portion of the tube 
that it occupies. 

Dr. Christison has proposed certun terms, indicative of the degrees in which 
the urine is found to coagulate in different cases j which terms, or some others 
of equivalent import, it is extremely desirable that physicians should generally 
adopt, in order to reduce the results of their diversified experience to the 
same scale. His nomenclature comprises seven degrees of coagulability. 

1. Gdatifums hy heat 2. Very strongly coagulable^ where a precipitate dis- 
tinctly separates by heat, and yet occupies, in twenty -fotir hours, the whole 
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or nearly the whole fluid. 3. Strcmgly coagtdabie, where the precipitite in 
twenty-four hoars occupies half the volume of the fluid. 4. Moderately coagu- 
JabUf where it occupies a fourth of the fluid. 5. Slightly coaguhibU, where it 
occupies an eighth of the fluid. 6. Feebly coagulabU, where it occupies less 
than an eighth of the fluid. 7. Hcuy by hmt, where the urine hecomes cloudy, 
but does not form yisihle flakes a few seconds after heing hoiled. In appr^- 
eiating the last degree of impregnation^ it is conyenient to heat only the uj^er 
half of the fluid in the tuhe. 

But this test of heat is not conclusive nor sufficient There are circnmstances 
that may impede or prevent its effect in coagulating alhumen, which is never- 
theless present On the other hand, it may under other circumstances pro- 
duce a fallacious appearance of albumen where none exists. 

Albuminous urine has, ordinarily, a less acid reaction with litmus paper, 
than healthy urine. This fact is explained by the theory which accounts for 
the presence of the albumen ; namely, that a portion of the serum of the blood, 
containing salts of soda, is mingled with the altered secretion. In consequence 
of the abundance of the serum, or of the previous administration of certain 
drugs, or from other causes, the urine, when recently discharged from the 
body, may be neutral or alkaline ; or it may become neutral, or alkaline, by 
spontaneous decomposition after its removal from the bladder : in any case the 
urine thus alkaline or neutral will not coagulate when heated, even though it 
may be full of albumen. Again, though there be no albumen, heat may cause 
s flaky precipitate, consisting of the euthy phosphates. 

We avoid, or remedy, these sources of fiJlacy, by testing the suspected 
nrine with nitric acid, which has the property of precipitating the albumen in 
a flaky or pulpy form. It will thus detect albumen when the tested urine is 
alkaline ; and by restoring its acidity it wiU make the albumen discoverable 
by the test of heat It has likewisethe effect of re-dissolving the spurious 
precipitates which may be thrown down by the application of heat, and con- 
sequently of showing that they are spurious. 

Nitric acid alone however is not, any more than heat alone, an unequivocal 
eriterioo, in its effects, of the presence or absence of albumen. For it may 
occasion a flaky precipitate of lithic acid, when there is no albumen. But 
this defect is compensated by the complementary test of heat, for the pre- 
cipitate is re-dissolved by raising the temperature of the urine, while any co- 
agulated albumen remains insoluble. 

Moreover we are informed by Dr. Christison that in his experience '' some- 
times nitric acid added in excess did not separate albumen which had been 
present in large quantity — a &ct which is probably to be ascribed to the 
albumen itself having undergone more or less decay along with the other 
principles of the urine." (On Gran, Degen, of (he Kidney, p. 45.) Hence the 
nrine should, if possible, be examined before it has become decomposed by 
lapse of time. By the employment, however, of both these tests, with different 
portions of the same urine at the same time, and with the same portion in 
succession, we avoid all risk of mistake. 

Although the volume of the coagulated albumen may be considerable, its 
weight is insignificant According to Dr. Bostock, water which contains only 
^th of its weight of albumen is rendered opaque b^ boiling. And Dr. Christi- 
son tells us that one part of albumen by weight, in 100 parts of urine ** will 
Tender it almost a tlun uniform pulp when heated.'* The largest quantity he 
had met with was 27 parts in 1000. 

There are other tests fluently spoken of, and sometimes recommended: 
particularly the ferrocyanate of potass, corrosive sublimate, creasote, and 
OExalio acid. They are unnecessary in addition to heat and nitric acid, and 
they are liable to fallacies, from which these last, when combined, are free. 
They are mentioned here, therefore, with a caution to the merely practical 
^ysidan to avoid them. To an expert chemist such a caution is, of course, 
super flnouSi 
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Bat the mine may contain albumen, when there is no disease of the kidney. 
This circnmstance has given occasion to mnch controversy, and has l^rovn a 
needless shadow of doubt over the true relations that obtain, in the disease we 
«re considering, between the gland and the quality of its secretion. 

The recorded evidence of numerous observers concurs in establishing the 
facts, — 1. That urine which is albuminous may, or may not, be connected with 
renal disease ; and 2. That the cases in which it is so connected are, in general, 
easily distinguishable from the cases in which it is not 

It is certain that some articles of food have the efiect, in some persons, of 
rendering the urine for a time albuminous $ perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that certain forms of indigestion cause this change. Albumen has been 
detected in the urine in that general state of irritation produced occasionally 
by mercury, or by a blister to the skin. In the crisis of some febrile disorders, 
and in some cases of pregnancy, the same phenomenon has been observed. 
Whenever blood, proceeding from any part of the long tract of mucous mem- 
brane which lines the urinary organs, mingles with the urine, that fluid of 
necessity contains albumen, and coagulates when tested by heat or nitric acid. 

On the other hand, when the kidney is really affected in the way already 
described, the admixture of albumen with the urine is apt to disappear, for a 
while, even suddenly. We have known it disappear for several hours imme- 
diately after the effectual application of a hot air bath, and after profuse 
purging by a full dose of elaterium. Sometimes it is absent for a longer 
period. 

Nevertheless, if the urine, for a considerable space of time, be pretty con- 
stantly impregnated more or less distinctly with albumen, if the albuminous 
condition of tiie urine be concomitant with anasarca, particularly if the urine 
be deeply charged with albumen, and more especially if another remarkable 
alteration be obiserved, namely, a sensible diminution of the specific gravity, 
no reasonable doubt can remain that the kidney disease is in progress. 

3. We ascertain, therefore, the density of the suspected urine. 

More exact observations in regard to this point, also, havebeen made and pub- 
lished of late years, especially by the late Dr. James Gregory, junior, of Eklin- 
burgh, and by Dr. Christison. The same discrepancy is to be regretted in the 
statements of different authors respecting the average specific gravity, as 
i^pecting the average quantity, of healthy urine. While Dr. Prout places 
it any where between 1010 and 1015 (that of distilled water being lOOO), 
M. Solon describes it as ranging ttom 1020 to 1024, and Dr. Christison estimates 
H at 1024 or 1025. We shall assume the latter to be the nearest to the truth, 
both because it is avowedly founded upon the result of numerous trials, and 
because, if it be not exact, it is less likely than the number given by Dr. Prout, 
to lead us into erroneous c<mclusion8 in reference to the disease in question. 

Perhaps it is scarcely requisite to admonish the reader that the question of 
specific gravity must always be contemplated in relation to the absolute quantity 
of nrine secreted. The specific gravity depends upon the proportion of the 
solid constituents of the urine contained in a given quantity ; if the aqueous 
portion be augmented, the effect upon the absolute density will be the same as 
if the solid contents were proportionally diminished. But when, as frequently 
happens in this renal disease, the specific gravity decreases while the quantity 
of the urine decreases also» that conjunction of phenomena becomes especially 
significant. 

The three circumstances that have now been mentioned, — all of which it is 
easy to determine, namely, the quantity of urine secreted in a given time, its 
impr^nation with albumen, and its specific gravity, — constitute, together and 
by comparison with each other, a very accurate and trustworthy test of the 
presence or absence of the renal disease. 

It has just been stated that the albumen not unfrequently disappears, capri- 
eionsly as it were, even eariy in the disease, for a time. But it is no less true 
that it sometimes oeases altogether, although the renal disease may be fixed. 
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This is most often the case in the adranced stages of the disease. The general 
rule is that the albumen is plentifiil and almost constant in the outset of the 
maladj, less certainly present as it proceeds ; and sometimes entirely absent 
in its latter periods. Now it is of importance to remark that the alteration in 
the specific grayity of the urine follows a contrary law. The declension of 
density, so far from being corrected, augments with the progress of the dis- 
order. Hence the one of these morbid phenomena is a valuable check upon 
the other, considered as an index of what is going on in the kidney. 

At first the specific gravity is not much below the natural standard ; but it 
sinks from 1020 perhaps to 1016, and at length, as the renal malady increases, 
to 1010, 1008, and even lower. Solon once noticed it as low as 1003, when 
the diurnal quantity was 44 ounces. The lowest density ever noted by Dr. 
Christison, the quantity not being in excess, was 1004. We may, with Solon, 
place the arerage specific gravity of the urine in this complaint at 1013. 

Allowing always for the quantity of the secretion, if we find that albumen 
ceases to manifest itself on the application of the proper tests, and the density 
be decidedly low, we must not be led to infer or hope, merely from the absence 
of albumen, that the kidneys are sound. 

These characters of the urine, rightiy weighed and interpreted, reveal there- 
fore not only the existence of the renal disease, but also, with great probability, 
the stage or degree it has reached. 

There are yet, as has already been intimated, other altered qualities of the 
urine in this disease, very curious in themselves, but requiring for their de- 
tection a greater expenditure of time, and more chemical knowledge and 
dexterity than the qualities already passed in review. They are, on that 
account, of less practical value to most practitioners ; yet they deserve to be 
known, both as forming an important portion of our science on the subject, and 
also as furnishing data for speculation in respect to the nature and cause and 
mutual relation of some of the more obvious symptoms. 

The specific gravity in this malady of the kidney being unnaturally low, 
notwithstanding the presence of the new substance, albumen, it follows as a 
matter of inference, and it is found as a matter of experience, that the solid 
constituents proper to the urine when healthy are sensibly diminished. These 
solid ingredients consist mainly of urea, and of certain saline matters. In a 
secretion so variable in its quantity, density, and composition, no fixed or ab- 
solute ratio of these ingredients can be assigned, either between themselves or 
to the liquid in which they are contained. But, in renal dropsy, the average 
ratio of the solids to the aqueous portion of the urine is plainly lessened. The 
average quantity of urea has been found to lie between three and four per cent 
of the weight of the urine, and the average quantity of the salts between two 
and three per cent Dr. Christison ascertained that in a state of health, the 
specific gravity of the urine being 1029, and the quantity voided in twenty- 
four hours being 34 ounces avoirdupois, the aggregate of its solid contents 
amounted to 67*7 parts in 1000. This result coincides almost exacUy with 
that of the analysis published by Berzelius, according to which, 1000 parts of 
urine contain 933 parts of water. 

In trials made by Dr. Christison, the quantity of solid ingredients in the 
urine of patients labouring under renal dropsy has been found diminished to 
one fifth, 4nd in an extreme case to nearly one twelfth, of the average propor- 
tion ; and he estimates the decrease of tiie urea as being ftilly answerable to 
the diminution of the other solid constituents. Now it has been conjectured 
by Solon and othfrs (and the conjecture was a natural one), that the albumen 
might be formed by a sort of conversion at the expense of the urea ; since 
these two substances, 'by slight alteration in the ratio of their elements, pass 
respectively each into the other. But this conjecture has been shown to be 
unfounded. Ten years ago Dr. Christison had observed, that when the urine 
was deprived of the greater part of its urea, the quantity of albumen contamed 
in it was small ; and, on the other hand, in cases where the urea was consider- 
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able in quantity, the albumen also was plentiful. In bis recent work on ibis 
subject Dr. Christison states tbat the whole of his subsequent experience has 
been in conformity with this observation. 

The same conclusion, namely, that the albumen is not vicarious of the urea, 
is supported by the remarkable &ct that coincident with albumen in the urine, 
urea has been found to exist, in considerable quantity, in the blood, where, 
during health, no trace of it can be detected. And this' leads us at once to 
consider the principal alterations which the blood undergoes in this disease. 
Upon this subject we are greatly indebted to the researches of Doctors Bostock, 
Christison, Babington, and G. H. Barlow. We have indeed much less frequent 
opportunities of examining the blood than the urine ; and the inquiry has 
hitiierto been less fertile of practical indications ; yet it is full of interest, and 
deserves to be carefully followed out 

It has been ascertained, then, 1. That in the disease we are considering, the 
blood often contains urea. 2. That the serum of the blood is apt to be of a 
lower specific gravity, and to be less albuminous, than in the healthy state. 
3. That the proportion of its fibrin varies. And, 4. That the colouring matter 
of the blood gradually decreases in quantity during the progress of the disease. 

Modem physiologists are agreed tiiat urea is not formed by the kidneys, but 
merely abstracted by those organs from the blood as fast as it is received or ge- 
nerated there. Whenever this process of separation is suspended or defective, a 
portion of urea remains in the circulating blood, and may be detected by its proper 
tests. Urea has been thus discovered in the blood of animals after the extir- 
pation of their kidneys. In the blood of patients affiicted with renal dropsy it 
has been found as plentiful even as in their urine. And not in the blood only, 
but in the various fluids derived from the blood ; and particularly in the liquids 
effused into the ventricles of the brain, into the pericardium, pleurae, and peri- 
toneum. 

According to Dr. Christison, whenever there is a material reduction of the 
daily discharge of urea by the urine, it may be distinctly found in the blood ; 
but not otherwise. And he considers the reduction to be material if the quan- 
tity excreted be dimimshed to about one third of the natural amount 

Again, the serum of the blood has been ascertained to contain in this dis- 
order a less than common share of albumen, and to be of an unnaturally low* 
density. The average specific gravity of healthy serum is 1030. It is apt to 
be reduced to 1024, 1020, and even to 1013. Dr. Babington declares that in 
cases of coagulable urine, he has always found the specific gravity of the serum 
much below the healthy standard. The quantity of albumen in healthy blood- 
averages from 65 to 69 parts in 1000. In this disease, Dr. Babington has met 
with as little as 16*10 parts. 

The general truth of these statements is corroborated by the results of 
Dr. Christison^s experience ; but the information which he renders is more 
precise. He has noticed that a definite but inverse relation subsists between 
the coagulability of the urine and the density of the serum ; that the more 
albumen there is in the former, the lower is the specific gravity of the latter 
fluid. Hence it is, in the earlier periods of renal dropsy, that the density of 
the serum is the most diminished^ inasmuch as the urine is then most highly 
charged with albumen. In proportion as albumen, with the progress of the 
malady, becomes less perceptible in the urine, it becomes more abundant in 
the serum ; the specific gravity of which returns towards, and may reach, the 
degree that belongs to health. But in all stages of the disease, whenever 
albumen appears plentifully in the urine, as during febrile reaction, the density 
of the serum sinks. 

It would appear, therefore, that the presence and proportions of albumen 
and urea in the urine do not depend upon any vicarious conversion of one of 
those substances into the other, but upon reciprocal alterations in the normal 
components of the blood and the urine; the deficiencies of the one fluid 
balancing the superfluities of the other. 
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Again, it results from the concurring experience of Dr. Christison and 
Dr. Babington, that the ratio of the fibrin in the blood is usually increased in 
the early stage, and during the existence of febrile disturbance in any stage of 
the disease. At the same periods, the blood presents the buffy coat. Under 
ordinary circumstances, after the early stage has gone by, the quantity of 
fibrin most commonly reverts to the natural proportion. 

In healthy human blood. Dr. Christison has found the quantity of dr7 fibrin 
to vary from 25 to 52 parts in 10,000. During the early stage of the renal 
malady, he has known it as high as 82, and as low as 30 parts. 

Reaction being present, he has met with as much as 85 parts in the middle 
stage, and 56 parts in the advanced stage. Under other circumstances, it com- 
monly ranges between 27 and 43 parts. 

Lastly, Uie colouring matter of the blood, which is but little if at all affected 
in the outset, diminishes gradually where the disease continues, and at length 
is so much reduced as to form less than a third of the healthy average. If 
venesection be occasionally employed, this process of depravation is ac- 
celerated ; but it takes place, .whether blood be artificially withdrawn from the 
system or not ** I am acquainted," says Dr. Christison, ** with no natural 
^sease, at least of a chronic nature, which so closely approaches hsemorrhage 
in its power of impoverishing the red particles of the blood.'* 

In the male sex, the healUiy proportion of the hematosine is 1335 parts in 
10,000. Dr. Christison has seen this reduced, in a young man ill three 
months and a half^ subsequent to scarlatina, who had never been bled before, 
to 427. This clumge in Uie blood is invariable. 

It has been already stated, that dropsy, however firequent, is not a constant 
or necessary consequence of that renal disease, for which, since it was made 
known to us by Dr. Bright, no unexceptionable name has hitherto been de- 
vised. There are other symptoms, which also very commonly present them- 
selves in the course of the same disease, but are not essential to it They 
often accompany and complicate the dropsy, and therefore claim our notice in 
thia place. 

One of the most common and most important of these complications, is the 
occurrence of what are compendiously called head symptoms ; various mani- 
festations of derangement in the cerebral functions ; headach, drowsiness, 
delirium, epileptic seizures, apoplexy. So frequently, indeed, is the death of 
the patient preceded by convulsions or coma, that Dr. Christison has rightly 
considered this to be the " natural termination" of the disease, or " the mode 
in which it proves fiital, when life is not cut short by some other incidental or 
secondary affection." Of seventy fatal cases observed by Dr. Bright, death 
was ushered in by well-marked cerebral symptoms in thirty. 

The circumstances under which these affections of the brain take place, 
have been ascertained with tolerable accuracy. They are almost always pre- 
ceded by a great diminution, or an entire suspension, of the secretion of urine. 
This connexion of coma with suppression of urine has long been recognised, 
and it is well exemplified in the disease under consideration. If the quantity 
of urine becomes very scanty, so as to amount to no more than two or three 
ounces in the twenty-four hours ; and especially if the deficiency occurs sud- 
denly ; and more particularly if there be a total cessation of the secreting 
function, we may reckon upon the speedy dissolution of our patient, and that 
he will die comatose, and perhaps after convulsions. But this rule is not so 
strict as to offer no exceptions. Occasionally, though seldom, it happens, that 
the urine is reduced to a very small amount, while the head remains un- 
affected. Of this Dr. Christison records a remarkable instance. One of his 
patients passed no more than two ounces of light urine daily ft>r nine days be- 
fore his death, yet he remained sensible to the very last minute of his ex- 
istence, and died simply of inanition. Somewhat less unfrequently apoplectic 
symptoms arise and carry off the patient, although there has been no extreme 
or material reduction in the quantity of urine. 
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When a case has terminated in this manner, serum is sometimes found ac- 
oumnlated in onnataral measure in the cerebral yentricles, and in the tissue of 
the pia mater. The dropsy has extended to the brain. And under these cir- 
cumstances, although it may be difficult or impossible to determine when and 
with what rapidity the serum has been effused, its presence and its pressure 
may fairly be assumed to have produced the fatal symptoms. That this is 
one, at least, among the causes of the coma, is rendered the more probable by 
the connexion that may sometimes be noticed between the coming on of that 
state, and the visible increase of the dropsy in other parts of the body. The 
experience of the writer accords ftilly with the following remark of Dr. 
Cluistison, " If the dropsical fluid be allowed greatly to accumulate, drow- 
smess, the first symptom of the affection of the head, very soon makes its ap- 
pearance in the generality of cases, and it will speedily pass to fatal coma, if 
not controlled; but the removal of the dropsy will usually remove the 
drowsiness." 

In many instances, however, there is found no morbid collection of water 
within the skull, nor any appreciable change ; and in some instances there is 
no dropsy of any part : and this fact, taken together with the usual failure 
in the quantity of urine, and the ascertained presence, sometimes, of urea in 
the blood, and even in the natural serosity of the encephalon, has led to the 
construction of a theory, which refers the ultimate symptoms, the stupor, 
and the death, to the poisonous influence of the urea of the unpurified blood 
apon the brain and nervous system. The theory is ingenious and plausible, 
and, to a certain extent, it is probably true ; but it cannot yet be regarded as 
bemg fully proved, and some of Dr. Christison's observations are even cal- 
culated to raise a strong doubt of its soundness. He states that he has re- 
peatedly known the daily discharge of the solids of the urine to be reduced, 
for weeks together, to one fourth of the natural amount ; while, moreover, the 
analysis of the blood showed that it was loaded with urea, without the ap- 
pearance of any symptom of an affection of the head. Dr. Bright also records 
a case to the same purpose. A person labouring under this disease of the 
kidney lived for four or five years under his occasional observation. The 
blood was analysed in the earlier stage, and found to contain a large quantity 
of urea, as much as the urine itself contained. Yet this patient had no fits 
till towards the close of his life. {Guy*8 Hosp, Rep, p. 360. Case vi.) 

Another not improbable hypothesis connects the supervention of stupor and 
coma with the pale and watery condition of the blood. That smiilar symp- 
toms are apt to arise in conjunction with a similar defect of hsematosine, has 
l>een well known since the publication of the remarks of the late Dr. Gooch, 
and of Dr. Marshall Hall, on that peculiar form of cerebral affection. It 
would seem that, in such cases, the functions of the brain are exercised ir- 
regularly, languidly, and at length not at all, in consequence of the failing 
supply of its appropriate stimulus through the arteries. 

Another striking circumstance observable in this disease, is a readiness of 
various organs of 3ie body to inflame, and particularly of the serous mem- 
branes. According to M. Solon, this disposition has not been so manifest in 
France ; but of its frequent appearance in this country, the writer can add his 
own testimony to that of Drs. Bright, Christison, and Gregory. Such inter* 
current acute inflammation is a not unconmion cause of death. The pleura 
^ much more often affected in this manner than the peritoneum or the peri- 
cardium. Among 100 cases, recorded in a tabular form by Dr. Bright, the 
pleurae were ascertained to be healthy in 26 instances ; in 40 cases, old ad- 
hesions were discovered; and in 16, the cxdinary evidence of recent in- 



It follows from this tendency that, when we come to inspect the dead body, 
We seldom find the kidney to be the only part in which structural change it 

^^^aoifest Most commonly evident traces of disease are met with In varioot 
oigans. 
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Disorder of the stomach and bowels is, certainly, a frequent comfaaioa of 
the malady. Nausea ; vomiting ; flatulent distension ; diarrhcea. 

It would appear, however, that these incidental complications prevail with 
irregular frequency in different places. They are probably owing, in some 
measure, to local and peculiar agencies. Thus, vomiting and diarrhcea have 
been more familiar to the Edinburgh observers than, in London, to Dr. Bright, 
or, in Paris, to M. Solon : while the headachs and coma so often witnessed by 
the British physicians have been comparatively uncommon in France. 

All the writers on tilus subject acknowledge the frequent association of car- 
diac disease with the renal. And in respect to this concurrence of structural 
alteration in the heart and in the kidney, several obvious and interesting, but 
hitherto tmsettled, points of inquiry present themselves. Some of these we may 
laentioD, as being fit subjects for fiiture investigation. 

Where both the organs are diseased, which of them suffers the earliest 
change ? Can the disease in the one be considered as being a cause of the 
disease in the other? What respective relation have these diseased conditions 
to the dropsy ? 

It is generally difficult, when we find both organs altered in structure, to 
trace ^e course of the patient's maladies so accurately as to determine which 
change has been primary, which consecutive. It is highly probable, indeed, 
that, in certain eases, the cardiac disease and the renal disease have no relation 
to each other as cause and effect, but are both consequences of some general 
• cause ; of habitual intemperance, for example. 

Is the renal disease ever produced by the cardiac ? We might more easily 
.arrive at an answor to this question, if the real nature of the change which the 
. kidney undergoes were better understood. In the acute renal cases, when they 
\ prove early fatal* the kidney is always found to be gorged with blood. And 
the accustomed admixture of blood with the urine warrants the belief that the 
same condition was present in patients who have recovered. From this state 
of engorgement (which is not acute inflammation, since the ordinary events of 
acute inflammation in that organ do not follow) springs, apparently, the suh- 
seqpient series of changes. It is therefore a plausible conjecture, that whatet^ 
tends to cause congestion of the kidney, tends also to aggravate, and may even 
produce, the peculiar changes in question. Now that cSssase of the heart, and 
especially such disease of ti^e heart as leads to dropsy, occasions congestion d 
the venous system, and in this way gorges the viscera with blood, is w^ 
known. Under tlus influence the liver odften enlarges. So that in cai^diao 
disease connected with dropsical accumulation we might d prion expect 
congestion of the kidney, and structural alteration in consequence of such 
congestion. 

A serious objection to this view of the matter is presented by the fact, thAt 
dropsy often arises from disease of the heart, lasts long, and proves vliktas^y 
fatal, without the occurrence of albuminous urine, and without any appreciable 
change of structure in the kidney. It is plain, also, that passive congestion of 
the kidney produced by disease of the heart cannot be the sole cause of the 
renal change ; for that change is sometimes well marked, though the heart has 
been unaffected. A man was admitted into the Middlesex Hospital under the 
writer's care, with acute articular rheumatism. It was his first attack, and he 
believed himself to have been a healthy man previously. The membranes of 
the heart were manifestly implicated ; and as usual, though the cardiac symp- 
toms were controlled, that organ was permanently damaged. After a short 
period this patient's legs began to be cedematous, and by degrees he became 
generally dropsical. His urine contained albumen, and was of a low specific 
gravity. At length he died : and traces of inflammation of the pericsurdiom 
and endocardium were found, aild the peculiar alteration of the kidney. In 
this instance, which is but a sample of many, the renal disease would appear 
to have been consequent upon the cardiac. Yet who can say that it had not 
pre-existed in a latent form, entirely unnoticed, as it daily is, by the patient ? 
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The question is surrounded with difficulties, and we have not yet data suffi* 
eient for its solution : but in order that it may be solved, these difficulties re- 
quire to be plainly stated, and steadily contemplated. 

Conrersely, it may be asked, does the renal disease ever cause disease of the 
lieart ? That it may do so is, at least, yery conceivable. The heart, no less 
than other parts of Uie body, will suffer from the deterioration that has been 
shown to take place in the blood in these cases. A sort of anemia is pro- 
duced ; and it has been already explained that ansmia implies debUity of the 
muscular texture of the heart, and tends to dilatation of its cavities ; and tho 
weak heart becoming irritable also, grows thicker as it labours. And this is 
the form of cardiac disease which has been found, in many cases, to be co* 
incident with renal dropsy. By Dr. Bright's table it appears that, in 27 cases, 
no disease at all of the heart could be detected. There were 52 cases of 
hypertrophy, and of these no fewer than 34 were free from any trace of 
valvular disease : among the 34 there were 11 instances of disease affecting 
the aorta. Hence there were 23 cases in which no cause of hypertrophy 
and dilatation could be found in the heart itself, or in the aorta. The trud 
cause may, therefore, be suspected to have been the renal disease, operating 
upon the muscle through the quality of the blood. 

Where the heart as well as the kidney has undergone organic change, the 
disposition to dropsical accumulation will evidently be augmented : but what 
share these two organs respectively possess in such cases in producing tho 
dropsy it is very difficult, and practically not very important, to determine. 

Pain or tenderness of the loins is sometimes an accompaniment of the renal 
disease ; this symptom is more often present in the early than in the later 
stages of the malady. It occurred in one third of the 28 cases narrated by 
H. Solon. Dr. Gregory noticed it in the half of his patients. 

Irritability of the bladder, or rather a morbid frequency of the call to mic^ 
turition, has been spoken of by Dr. Bright and Dr. Ghristison as a common 
symptom in renal dropsy. It is a symptom, however, belonging to so many 
other disorders that, taken by itself, it has but little value. The writer has 
observed it to be extremely troublesome, the urgency being frequent and great, 
and the quantity of urine voided at each attempt quite trimng, in a case where 
it appeared to lum (and to the patient, himself a physician) to be rather con* 
nected with distension of the peritoneum than with the condition of the urine ; 
the pressure exerted upon the bladder by the surrounding liquid allowing it but 
little room to expand. Certain it is, that the symptom was always sensibly 
mitigated after paracentesis abdominis, which was several times performed. 

The causes of the disease of which the outline has now been sketched, are 
obscure. It is clearly ascertained that its most obvious symptoms, in their chronic 
form, have, in very many instances, begun soon after the exposure of the body 
to wet and cold under unfavourable circumstances. But it is by no means 
certain — indeed, the probabilities preponderate on the other side — Uiat,in these 
instances, the renal disease had not previously existed in its latent state. The 
influence of external agencies upon the excreting functions of the skin in ex- 
citing definite symptoms is beyond question. 

It is certain, also, that what is called acute dropy (to be presently described) 
arises under similar circumstances of exposure, and is attended with a marked 
disturbance of the functions of the kidneys. And chronic renal dropsy has 
sometimes been noticed as occurring in persons who had previously suffered, 
and had apparently recovered, from the acuter form. Are we not warranted 
in supposing that the recovery was imperfect in such cases ? — that the kidney 
had sustained irretrievable injury ? — and that the disease, although under treat- 
ment, or by lapse of time, it had become tranquil or latent, was ready again to 
give indications of its existence upon any repetition of its exciting cause ? 

The possible dependence, in some cases, of the renal disease upon disease of 
the heart has been already noticed. 

Again, it is matter of common observation that intemperate habits haye 
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often preceded the deTek>pment of the disease. Yet ire eoaelnde thit in-^ 
temperance is rather a predisposing than an essential cause, from the flMt that 
the complaint is not unknown among children, and other pensons whose man- 
ner of life has been strictly temperate. A marked example occurred lately to 
the writer in a young girl, fifteen years of age, who had not menstnsiied. 
And this leads to another remark ; namely, that dropsy with alhnminona urine 
has been observed not unfrequently to follow a sudden check or sappressioa of 
the catamenia. In a few instances, it has seemed to owe Hsorigm to blows 
received upon the loins, or to extreme fatigue. 

The disease occurs at all ages ; less often, however, in extreme yooth, than 
afterwards. Sabbatier records, that he saw, while in the service of M. Baa- 
delocque, a young infant affected with anasarca and albuminous mine. The 
first case describcKl by M. Solon, is that of an infant, seventeen months oM, in 
whom similar symptoms appeared shortly after exposure to cold and wet 
In 1838, a boy between five and six years old, anasarcous, and passing bloody 
and albuminous urine, was in the Middlesex Hospital, under the charge it 
Dr. Wilson. M. Constant, in the Gazette MSdicaie for 1835, cites the case of 
a child of five years of age. And M. Rayer gives two plates, representing the 
kidneys of two children, the one five, and the other six years old, who both 
died of dropsy, with albominons urine, the consequence of scarlet fever. In 
each of these, the changes described by Dr. Bright were well marked, and the 
bulk of the kidney was considerably increased. 

It is certain, however, that the malady is much more common in adults ; 
Hot, in all probability, because the system is more readily affected by it at one 
period of life than another, but because, as life advances, the circumstances 
which tend to produce or foster it become of more frequent operation, 
namely, intemperance, exposure to vicissitudes of temperature, fatigue, disease 
of the heart 

It occurs, probably for the same reason, oftener in men than in women. 

Dr. Christison suspects, that the renal disease happens chiefly in persons of 
scrofulous habit ; and he found it, in several instances, coincident with phthisis 
pulmonalis. The experience of the writer would not have led him to that 
opinion. M. Solon doubts whether the co-existence of pulmonary consumption 
and this renal malady is more than casuaL And Dr. Bright states, that *' the 
instances in which phthisis or any form of scrofulous or tubercular disease 
has been connected with the renal affection, have been decidedly rare." 

The same author remarks, that disease of the liver did not occur in more 
than 18 of his 100 tabulated cases. 

After all, the true character of the change that takes place in the kidney, 
as well as many points in the history of the disorder, remains yet to be dis- 
covered. What has been ascertained of its course and probable causes 
amounts to a presumption, that an undue accumulation of blood in the kidney, 
passing, perhaps, into chronic inflammation, is at the bottom of those structural 
alterations, of which the precise nature has not been made out In some 
few instances, not numerous enough to disturb the general rule, the organ has 
been to ail appearance sound and pervious by artificial injection, although 
the symptoms of the disease had been unequivocally pronounced. In many 
others, new matter appears to have been deposited in the gland, and injections 
penetrate the altered textures imperfectly or not at alL That the unnatural 
conditions of the urine depend in part upon a mechanical transudation of 
certiun portions of the blood, which pass through the kidney unchanged as 
through an inert filter, seems more than probable. Mixed with urine we find 
serum ; its albumen and its salts, diminishing the acidity of the mixture, or 
even rendering it alkaline ; and in many cases the colouring matter also of 
the blood. As serous liquid oozes through the parietes of the vessels in other 
parts of the body, and thus becomes the fluid of dropsy, it is easy to ima^e 
that the same process goes on in the kidney ; and this conjecture derives 
support from the &ctt that the large veins proceeding from the kidney ha?e 
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oiteiiy in tins complaint, "been found obstracted 1)7 firm clots of blood. The 
Hatonl fanction of the gland is imperfectly or partially performed ; the change 
trhich it should effect upon the blood, by purifying it from urea, fails to be 
accomplighed. The albuminous impregnation, and the other altered qualities 
of the urine when voided, may be explained either by supposing that the se« 
cretiog poirer of the whole gland is interfered with, but not absolutely sus- 
pended, so that the urine is incompletely elaborated ; or by supposing that 
portions of the gland remain sound and effective, and that true urine is formed 
by these portions, and mixes with the constituents of the Mood, which pass 
mechanically through other portions of the kidney, already altered in texture^ 
and spoiled, as to their office, by the disease. 

That these views are merely conjectural, and that, even if admitted, they 
Iffe insufficient for the thorough explanation of many of the phenomena which 
Decor during the more advanced stages of this obscure disorder, is freely ac- 
knowledged. They are offered, however, in the desire of stimulating further 
inquiry. Attempts to confirm or to OTcrthrow speculative hypotheses of this 
kind may lead, at length, to the discovery and establishment of the true pa** 
ihology. 

Acute or Febrile Dropsy • 

It remains to trace the features of the active, acute, or febrile form of general 
dropsy, to which frequent allusion has been made in the preceding pages. 

The more chronic varieties of anasarca have been shown to depend, in 
most instances, at least, upon pre-existing disease of the heart, or of the kidney. 
The febrile kind may take place in a person who immediately before was in 
Hound health. But it is more nearly related to renal than to cardiac dropsy. 
Its pathology has already been explained. The disease sets in suddenly, and 
with violence. In most cases it will be found that the patient had recentiy 
been exposed to the influence of cold, under unfavourable circumstances ; 
whereby the play of some large secreting organ had been suspended, or 
materially checked. Hence, as was formerly shown, the retention of an un- 
due quantity of serous liquid in the blood-vessels ; hence, again, a disturbed 
and febrile condition of the circulating system ; a gush of serosity soon takes 
place from the distended capillaries, and the whole cellular tissue of the body, 
and perhaps some of its serons bags also, are inundated. 

The occupation of the cells by liquid is too rapid to be accounted for by 
the mere detention of the serosity ordinarily exhaled. These are cases to 
which the term effusion is properly applied. 

In very many of these attacks, as was observed before, some internal organ 
suffers acute inflammation, denoted by its peculiar signs. But this is an ac- 
cident — a coincidence. The dropsy is not the effect of the inflammation. 
This we know, because inflammation of the same organs is continually hap- 
pening under other circumstances, without producing dropsy. It is not (for 
reasons formerly assigned) inflammation of the universal cellular tissue.. 
Both the ,effasion and the inflammation (when inflammation occurs) are the 
common result of one cause. But it is important to bear in mind, that when 
mere dropsy ensues, there is always an approach or proclivity to inflammation. 
The analogy between dropsy and inflammation is here strongly marked. We 
have a full hard pulse, flushed cheeks, hot and diy skin, thirst, and Airred 
tongue ; smart fever, in short, and even some tenderness of the abdomen and 
«jther parts that are dropsical. These parts, it may be presumed, have not 
yet learned to bear, without resenting, the unwonted tension caused by the in-^ 
eluded water. The oedematous limbs also resist pressure more, pit less com- 
pletely and easily, than in the chronic forms of anasarca. 
' The urine, in febrile dropsies, is scanty and deep-coloured ; brown, more or 
Mss turbid, like muddy beer. It is fhll of albumen also, and its specific 
gravity is somewhat diminished. Often it deposits a brownish or black sedi- 
ment, consistiiig of small black gnuns ; and sometimes it is red ; either ap- 
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pearanee eridently resalting from an admixture of the colouriug matter of the 
hlood, more or less changed. These are the phenomena that constitute the 
link of alliance between febrile and renal dropsies. 

It is often stated, as one circumstance bj which the acute form of dropsy- 
may be recognised, that the face is the part that first becomes cedematous. 
The eyelids are puffy and stiff; and the patient, on awakening, opens his eyes 
with difficulty. The truth seems to be, that the effusion is general and 
copious enough to be early perceptible. A slight degree of fulness of the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue of the fttce and neck, alters strikingly the cha- 
racter of the features ; and when rapidly brought about, forces itself upon our 
attention. Other parts also escape immediate notice from ;being covered. In 
the slower forms of general dropsy, the detention of liquid is equally general ; 
but being, at first, very slight in amount, and the patient not being confined to 
bed, it is not perceived until it has accumulated, under the influence of gra- 
*tity, about the ankles. 

In these cases, the first injurious impression is made upon the surface of the 
body, and the frmctions of the skin suffer. The circumstances under which 
such dropsies arise, have been sketched already. A man is somehow exposed 
to the noxious operation of cold, while hot from bodily exertion, exhausted 
through fatigue, and rapidly losing his heat by perspiration. Sometimes a 
large draught of cold drink, taken in that condition, seems to be the immediate 
exciting cause of the subsequent mischief. Sometimes it is mere cessation 
from the previous exercise, or sleep indulged, while the external agency of 
cold continues. The patient soon, perhaps on waking, becomes sensible of a 
ehill; feels ill and uncomfortable; and within twenty -four or forty-ei^ht 
hours, ftrerish disturbance is set up ; the respiration is embarrassed ; vomiting 
itnd diarrhoea not unfrequently occur ; and the anasarcous effusion commences. 
The profuse perspiration was checked ; that large proportion of liquid ex- 
cretion, which should pass outwardly through the integuments of the body, is 
retained and diverted ; and the healthy working of the circulation is violently 
interrupted. 

That the functions of the kidneys, which are in so great a measure com- 
plemental of the functions of the skin, should sustain a proportional derange- 
ment, is what we might expect ; and the altered qualities of the secretion, 
the bloody or albuminous condition of the urine, testify, invariably, the strain 
which these organs undergo. Sometimes, though not often, death is the early 
result of the attack, and it is usually preceded by an extreme deficiency, or an 
absolute suppression of the urinary secretion, and by coma. In all the fatal 
cases of febrile dropsy that have fallen under our observation, the kidneys 
have been found large, of a dark chocolate or purplish red colour throughout, 
turgid with blood, that seemed to be venous. We regard these appearances 
as being evidences of excessive congestion, rather than of inflammation, be- 
cause neither the ordinary and striking symptoms of nephritis, nor the un- 
ambiguous products of inflammatory action, are usually observed in such cases. 
We have been informed however, upon good authority, of one instance in 
which coagulable lymph was found effiised in the pelvis of the kidney. 

When the disease does not prove fatal at once, the dropsical and other 
symptoms give way, either spontaneously, or under the treatment to be here- 
after described. But there is much reason for thinking that, unless the over- 
charged system be speedily relieved, the germ of future and progressive dis- 
organisation of the kidneys may be sown. Febrile dropsy, and acute renal 
dropsy, may be considered, without much risk of error, as convertible terms* 

Dropsy following Scarlet Fevers 

The dropsy which is apt to arise as a sequela of scarlet fever (and oc- 
casionally, but rarely, after measles) belongs to this class of febrile dropsies. 
It appears to have no relation, or, if any, an inverse relation, to the violeBee 

'd danger of the preceding feyer* It is maeh more common »der a mUd^ 
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than after a severe disease. This, in all probability, is owing to the circum-* 
stance, that less care and caution are observed in the milder cases^ during the 
dangerous period of desquamation and convalescence ; a period more dan-* 
gerons in that fbrm of scarlatina, than any other. In the graver cases the 
convalescence is slower, more doubtful, and accidental or careless exposure 
to cold is more guarded against, or takes place later ; whereas, in the milder 
disease, the patients are apt to go out, while the new cuticle is still forming. 
In carefully tracing the histories of dropsy, succeeding to scarlet fever, it 
will almost always be found, that the fever had been trifling; that the 
patient considered himself well, or nearly so, and had heedlessly encoun- 
tered a cold or damp atmosphere, so soon as he felt himself strong enough 
to leave the sick chamber. Plenciz, who has written well on this subject, 
remarks, that those patients who have had great desquamation of the cu- 
ticle, are the most liable to the dropsy ; that it is more frequent in winter 
than in summer, and in such as are early exposed to the open air, after havingp 
passed through the fever, than in those who remain longer at home. When 
the desquamation is over, and the new sur&ce has become in some degree 
hardened, the peril is past. According to the observations of Dr. Wells, the 
dropsical symptoms commonly show themselves on the twenty-second or twenty^ 
third day after the commencement of the preceding fever. They have been 
known to begin as early as the sixteenth, and as late as the twenty-fifth day. 
When no dropsy took place before the end of the fourth week. Dr. Wells al- 
ways ventured to state that it was no longer to be dreaded. 

The dropsy is seldom observed, except in children and young persons* 
The age of the oldest patient that Dr. Wells had known to be so affected, 
was seventeeUi Of ten instances of the disease seen by Dr. Blackall, six oc- 
curred in children not exceeding the age of ten, and two others in persona 
who were respectively twelve and sixteen years old. 

We cannot infer, fi'om this, that the susceptibility of this dropsical condition 
lessens as years increase. The greater prevalence of this variety of dropsy 
in early life has no direct relation to age as a predisposing cause ; any more 
than the comparative infrequency, at the same period,, of renal dropsy uncon- 
nected with scarlatina. The fact is explained by the accidental peculiarities 
of the antecedent disease. The conta^on of scarlet fever is active and widely 
diffused. Few children escape its agency. Few are capable of taking the 
disorder a second time. It follows that scarlet fever is rare in adult life ; and 
as dropsy succeeds that disease in a very limited number of instances only, 
dropsy arising in connexion with scarlet fever must, at the adult age, be still 
more uncommon. Yet it is not unknown. One of Dr. Blackall's ten patients 
was thirty, another forty-two years old. Both of these were women. 

In this variety also of febrile dropsy, the urine is very constantly troubled, 
t)loody, albuminous ; and it is an interesting fact, that the chronic form of 
renal dropsy, manifesting itself at some distance of time, has been distinctly 
traced back to its source in the acute anasarca, immediately consequent upon 
scarlet fever. The sequence has occurred, in all probability, much oftener 
than it has been noticed. There is scarcely room for doubting that the series 
of organic changes in the kidney, described by Dr. Bright, do frequently date 
their origin f^om an attack of febrile anasarca ; and in proportion as facts, ac« 
Curately observed, accumulate on this subject, the chain of connexion be-« 
comes more clearly visible between acute febrile dropsy, dropsy succeeding 
scarlet fever, and chronic renal dropsy. It is evident, indeed, that the two 
Urst of these three are, in their character and exciting causes, identical, the 
-only difference between them consisting in the remarkable predisposition 
towards the second, impressed upon the bod^ by the preceding exanthema. 
Both of them, again, are in many instances initiative of the third. 

It is natural, therefore, to expect that in the variety of febrile dropsy noir 
under consideration, as well as in the variety previously described, inflammation 
shoold be common, and evidenced by its unequivocal effects. And it is so« 
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Bot the dropsy, we are penoaded, has no essential connexion with commoi^ 
inflammation of any part, unless the state of the kidney be of that kind. We 
have examined the bod^ very carefhlly in fatal cases, and found the seroua 
oayities full of clear liquid, without a trace of redness or of any of the unmis-* 
takable products or events of inflammatory action. , 

The earliest threatenings of this formidable complaint demand attention. It is 
usually preceded, for a day or two or longer, by languor and peerishness ; fre- 
quently by nausea and vomiting, and a costive state of the bowels. The pulse in 
the outset has been found slow, and beating with irregular intervals ; but it 
afterwards becomes frequent. The urine at first is scanty, as well as altered in 
appearance. The face becomes pale and chuffy. Sometimes, as the disease 
proceeds, violent headach, dilatation of the pupils, convulsions, or palsy, denote 
effusion within the head. Much more frequently the pleure are the seat of the 
internal dropsical accumulation, and dyspnoea is a prominent symptom. Ascites; 
to any considerable amount, is rare. 

Treatment of general dropsy. The first and chief remedy in acute or felmle 
drospy is venesection. This is suggested by the existing fever — for allaying 
which, bloodletting is an approved expedient — as well as by the immediate 
physical cause of the dropsical efiusion, namely, the plenitude of the bloodvessels^ 
resulting from defective or suppressed excretion. And a still ^ore satis&ctory 
reason for the adoption of this measure is, that it has been found by experience 
to be efficacious, alleviating in a remarkable manner the uneasy fieelings of the 
patient, and leading, in many instances, to a speedy diminution of the dropsy* 
In order to avert as &r as possible the danger of permanent injury to the con- 
gested kidney, it will always be right to take blocNi fh>m the loins by cupping. 
The same object wiU be indirectly promoted by applying warmth to the sur- 
fkce of the body, and by administering diaphoretic medicines. The patient 
may be put into a warm bath, and take frequent doses of the liquor ammonisB 
aoetatis, and of James's or Dover's powder. 

In some cases, diarrhoea or dysentery attend the attack. When the bowdt 
are undisturbed or costive, an active purge should be given at the outset. 
After its full operation, or if the motions are already frequent, slimy, or san- 
guinolent, calomel and opium, frequently administered, have often excellent 
effects in allaying the intestinal irritation, and restoring the disordered frme* 
tions of the skin. 

K the urine be very deficient in quantity, and stupor or convulsions come 
on, it will be proper to abstract blood by means of cupping-glasses frtnn the 
neck or temples, as well as from the loins. Under these circumstances, the 
disease resembles, or becomes, the Ischuria renalis of authors. If the secretion 
from the kidneys can be restored, the present security of the patient is accom* 
plished. Stimulant diuretics, in large doses, have been recommended for 
effecting this : such as a gnun of the powder, or a drachm of the tincture of 
cantharides, frequently repeated. The propriety and safety of this plan of 
treatment are very doubtful ; since, so far as we understand the mode of ope« 
ration of these stimulating diuretics, they act by determining an increased 
quantity of blood to the kidney, which in these cases is already overcharged 
with blood. It is better, in our opinion, to abstain from diuretics altogether. 
' These measures, diligently put in force, are generally successfuL The 
dropsy disappears, and the febnle disturbance sulfides. But the qualities <^ 
the urine should be carefrilly noted for some length of time after convalesooiee 
seems established. 

Prevention is at all times better, and often much more practicable also, than 
cure. It seems probable that by the observance of sufficient caution, the super* 
mention of dropsy after scarlet fever might always be obviated : and the pra« 
dential expedients are simple and easy. The patient should confine himself to 
the house, and sedulously avoid all exposure to cold and wet, for a full month 
after the accession of the disorder in the milder cases, and still longer when 
fever has been more severe, or more protracted. 
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Ih chronic general dropsy of a purely cardiac origin the kidneys, being 
sound, offer the most convenient and eligible channel for carrying off the 
accumulated water. Diuretics, therefore, which in the preceding form of the 
disease were objectionable, rank in this among the most important of our 
ttrative expedients. When they fiiil to act, or prove insufficient for the pur- 
pose sought, we may have recourse, the state of the bowels permitting, to 
Elastic purgatives. 

Diuretic medicines are notoriously of most uncertain operation ; sometimes 
completely answering our wishes, oftener perhaps disappointing them alto- 
gBther. When the urine is strongly acid, and deposits, on cooling, a sediment 
like brick dust, it will be well to try, at first, the alkaline diuretics, and par- 
ticularly the salts of potass* Nitre, added to the common saline draught, or a 
eombioation of the acetate and carbonate of potass : or the bitartrate in smalt 
doses : or the liquor potassse. The tincture of squills also has appeared, in 
the experience of the writer, to correct this superacid and turbid condition of 
tiie urine, while it increased its quantity. 

^ Digitalis sometimes promotes, in a remarkable degree, the flow of urine ; 
and this, according to our judgment, is its most useful and manageable pro- 
^rty. Small quantities of the tincture, or of the infusion, may be added to 
•ther formulae. Or the powdered leaves may be combined in pills. But one 
•f the best modes of exhibiting digitalis for this purpose is to give larger doses 
of the infusion, half an ounce, for example, in some cordial water, at intervals 
of four or six hours, till three doses have been taken in succession, and then to 
pause and note its effects ; and to repeat the three doses or not, accordingly. 

The spirit of nitrous sther, and the compound spirit of juniper, have both 
well-marked diuretic properties, and may with propriety be added to most of 
the liquid formulse for augmenting the discharge of urine. And as vehicles 
for the more active or concentrated ingredients, those vegetable infusions or 
decoctions should be chosen which are reputed to possess similar virtues ; such 
as the decoction of broom-tops, or of juniper berries, or of winter-green, or 
the infusion of buchu. 

Squills, turpentine, the tincture of cantharides, are drugs of a more stimulant 
nature, more peculiarly adapted to cases in which there is no febrile disturb- 
ance, and the kidneys are obstinately inactive. 

Sometimes a combination of diuretic drugs proves more efficacious than 
larger doses of any of the ingredients administered singly. The operation of 
some of these combinations is undoubtedly quickened and exalted, in many 
instances, by the addition of mercury. A fluid drachm of the officinal solution 
of the bichloride in each dose of a mixture, or small quantities of calomel or 
blue pill when the medicines are given in the solid form. A very useful pill 
of this kind, much recommended by the late Dr. Baillie, consists of five 
grains of the pilula hydrargyri combined with one grain of the dried powder 
CKf squills, and half a grain of the dried powder of digitalis, to be given twice 
or thrice a day. Dr. Baillie states that squills and digitalis are by themselves 
much less effectual than when combined with mercury. 

In choosing purgative drugs to aid the effect of diuretics in carr>'ing off the 
dropsical fluid, or to take the place of them when they fail to act, we select 
Uiose which produce copious discharges of serous evacuations from the bowels. 

A combination of jalap and cream of tartar has been long and deservedly 
esteemed for its excellent operation in this way. Gamboge is also a good 
cathartic. It may be given two or three times daily in grain or two-grain 
doses, with a drachm of cream of tartar suspended in two ounces of peppermint 
water* Or half an ounce of cream of tartar, mixed in six ounces of peppermint 
water, may be administered, in one dose, every morning. .The croton oil and 
elaterium are still more powerful evacuants of serous liquid from the intestines. 
One or two drops of the former, and from a quarter of a grain to a grain of 
the latter, will be about a proper dose. It is astonishing how much relief to 
the feelings of the patient, and how great a diminution of the dropsical symptoms, 
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are sometimeii obtained by these Tiolent catharticB. Patients will earnestly be^ 
fbr a repetition of them, ev^en when their operation is for the time attended 
irith considerable pain or sickness, and general distress. 

In addition to these measures for the removal of the collected water, atten* 
tion must be paid to the actual condition of the heart If the dropsy has been the 
Tesult of anaemia, or of general cachexy of the system, we must endeavour U 
strengthen the patient, and to repair his impoverished blood, by nutritious food* 
and tonic medicine, and especially by the a^inistration of steel. Preparation! 
of iron have also an exceedingly good effect, oftentimes, in those cases of or* 
ganic disease of the heart which consist in dilatation and tenuity, and conse* 
quently weakness of its muscular parietes. 

On the other hand, if there be violent palpitations of the heart, with a stroitt^ 
Snd heaving impulse, we may appease the excessive action, and afford sensible 
eomfort to the patient, by applying leeches, from time to time, to the preeordia. 

In the renal form of chronic general dropsy, whether pure or mixed, th« 
treatment is less accurately ascertained, and partakes of the imperfect character 
whiclh marks, as yet, nearly all the rest of our knowledge concerning the com* 
plaint 

Whenever (in renal dropsy) acute symptoms and febrile disturbance occur, 
ttmch relief may be expected fVom the abstraction of blood. When drawn 
from a vein, it usually shows the buffy coat The existence at the same time 
of pain in the loins would indicate the propriety of applying cupping-glasses 
to that part Nevertheless, the impoverishing effect of the disease itself upon 
the blood, and the probable dependence of some of the more distressing and 
flilarming symptoms upon the serous condition of the circulating fluid, as well 
'ttsthe increased facility with which the altered blood may transude outwards «-« 
these are circumstances which should induce a cautious practitioner to have 
3Fecoiir8e to this heroic remedy only when it is clearly demanded. 

One definite object, in the renal as well as in the cardiac variety, is to rth 
move the dropsical fluid, from which the danger and the suffiering often chiefly 
proceed. But it is a more nice question, when the kidney is involved in the 
disease, how this is to be accomplished. Can we, with the same safety as in 
cardiac cases, employ diuretics ? It has been thought that we cannot As the 
primary state of the kidney is often, if not always, one of congestion ; as there 
is reason to suspect at least that the morbid change in progress is of the nature 
of, or allied to, chronic inflammation ; it has been feared that direct diuretics, 
Buch as are calculated to cause, keep up, or augment congestion of the kidney, 
or to stimulate and irritate that organ, would be likely to accelerate the disor<« 
ganising process of which it is already the seat 

Now, idthough these views are partly hypothetical, and certainly are not yet 
established by conclusive proof, it is better, when we can, to observe the cau-< 
tion they suggest It is better to endeavour to empty the distended cavities, 
and to relieve the loaded cellular tissue, through the bowels, or the skin. 
Sometimes, however, more often indeed than in cardiac dropsy, we have the 
untoward complication of irritable bowels, or habitual diarrhoea; and then drastic 
cathartics are inadmissible. But when this complication is not present, they 
are eminently useful. 

Great benefit is sometimes derived from measures that act powerfully or 
steadily upon the cutaneous transpiration, and especially from warm or hot- 
air baths. The hot-air bath is, in many respects, to be preferred to the 
common warm-water bath, and even to the vapour bath. Upon the principle 
of heterogeneous attraction, the escape of the liquid from the surface of the body 
will be more promoted by a dry heat, than by water artificially raised to a high 
temperature, or even by an atmosphere made moist as well as hot by vapour. 
The risk, moreover, of exposure to cold, and the inconvenience and hazard of 
&tigue, are much less ; for the hot-air bath can be brought, with but lit^ 
trouble or expense, to the patient as he lies in bed. No better apparatus for 
this appliance of hot air to the body has been devised than the sudatonnm. 
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idescribed by the late Dr. Gower in one of his little tracts, entitled AuxiUariea 
to Medicine, It has been in use at the Middlesex Hospital since its introduc- 
tion there by that physician ; and of its efficacy the iirriter has had abundant ex- 
perience. But in renal dropsy he has seldom found the relief thus obtained to be 
of itself sufficient, or of more than temporary duration. Still it is an expedient 
that should never be neglected; and, in pursuance of the same indication, 
diaphoretic medicines are to be diligently exhibited. Dr. Osborne states that 
vhen the renal disease has been uncomplicated with other organic mischief, he 
has always found the dropsy disappear, upon the re-establislunent of the func-* 
tiona of the skin. 

These measures failing, as they often will, and diarrhoea forbidding the use 
^ drastic porgatiyes, or drastic purgatives and diaphoretics together proving 
UkfiKifficient, we must, even in renal dropsy, since the mere dropsy is both dis- 
^eesfiing and dangerous, choose the least of two evils ; or, rather, we must incur 
tlie risk of one possible and contingent evil, for the chance of obtaining what. 
If obtained, is a certain and positive benefit; we must endeavour to remove 
th^ dropsical accumulation by means of diuretics, whether these accelerate th« 
progress of the disease in the kidney or not. 

Such diuretics therefore are, in the first instance, to be selected, as seem the 
IfitLBi likely to stimulate the kidneys injuriously. Cream of tartar has be#p 
found to be one of the most certain and useful ; digitalis also is esteemeA 
.m&r, and therefore more proper for this purpose than many others : and tha 
pimjoltaneous administration of these two has perhaps the surest effect of all, • 

When diuretic medicines prove efficient, they are commonly of great servinff , 
by reducing the dropsical swelling^. But they are apt to be very capricJia^ 
and disappointing ; iod we have tried, in renal dropsy, every known form aod 
<M)mbination of diuretic, without augmenting the secretion of urine. Some- 
times, though a plentifhl discharge takes place through the kidneys, no im-« 
pression is made upon the dropsy. 

It is yet an unsettled question whether mercury be advisable, or even ad- 
missible, in these cases. The current of opinion sets against it, perhaps too 
strongly. It has been observed that salivation is apt to be produced by a small 
quantity of this drug, and to be unusually troublesome and severe, without 
bringing any corresponding advantage. Dr. Farre holds that mercury has the 
property of rapidly destroying red blood ; and if so, it is to be regarded rather 
as an ally, than an antagonist, of this malady. On the other hand, some 
patients have appeared to recover altogether, after passing through such furious 
aalivation. One of the reputed virtues of the mineral is, that it promotes in-* 
terstitial absorption, — ^a property which the usual changed state of the kidney 
In renal dropsy would seem to render valuable. 

When internal remedies prove ineffectual, and outward applications to procure 
sweating miss their aim, it becomes necessary to look to those mechanical ex- 
pedients which (in either form of the disease) may often afford ease and 
prolong life, and which sometimes, perhaps, may achieve a cure. 

The tense and stretched integuments occasionally give way, the cellular tissue 
slonghs, and from the breach dius made water wells copiously forth, and great 
relief ensues. Sometimes, though rarely, the whole of the accumulated fluid 
baa so escaped, and the dropsy has not reappeared. The sore has healed, and 
the natural cure has been complete. 

This spontaneous mode of draining off the liquid has been imitated by art 
for the unwieldy legs become painful as well as cumbrous ; the integuments 
threaten to inflame or mortify ; and if we can diminish the tension by removing 
a portion of the included fluid, we avert or lessen this danger. Moreover the 
penis and scrotum become, in many cases, so anasarcous as to increase ma- 
terially the distress of the patient. The scrotum enlarges to an enormous size, 
30 as to prevent the approximation of the thighs, and to render it impossible 
for the patient to lie on either side. And the swollen integuments of the penis 
impede the comfortable excretion of (he orme, which is spOXed upoa the thighB 
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and tumid Mrotum, and the nurfiuse on wliich it fidb beoomet eryflieiiiatoat 
and raw, to the grievoos aggraTEtion of the patient's sofferingi. 

Now seeing that yesicadons sometimes form upon the dropsical limbs, and 
give vent, in some degree, to the fluid, these have been imiti^ed, and artificial 
blisters excited. But they are highly dangerous, leading often to gangrene 
of the surface thos inflamed. Not many years ago it was the cnstmn to make 
incisions in the oedemattous legs, by means it lancets : these gashes seldom healed 
again, but became at length slooghing sores, and not unfrequently hastened 
the dis8(dution of the patient. 

A great improvement upon these expedients is the modem practice of 
acupuncture, which consists in perforating the integuments here a^ there by 
a fine needle. 

It is surprising how much fluid may be let out in this way, to the great al* 
leviation of those symptoms which result from its accumulation. The liquid 
trickles rapidly forth, and will soak sometimes through the bed, and form a 
pool on the floor of the chamber. In one case, attended by the writer, the 
limpid flaid which thus oozed from a puncture in the thigh was caught and 
collected in a glass, by means of a little gutter of oiled silk* It was found that 
90 minims, or a fluid drachm and a half, esc^>ed in a minute, which is at the 
rate of 11^ ounces in an hour; and this drain went on for upwards of four 
hours. 

The surface on which these punctures have been made, sometimes becomai 
red, erysipelas supervenes, which is difficult to arrest, and the patient sinks. 
In a certain proportion of these cases the same event would probably have oc- 
curred, even although no punctures had been made, from mere tension of the 
integuments, and the progress of the disease. When these appearances present 
themselves, the affected Umb should be kept in the horisontal position, and 
strips of linen, wetted with a solution of Goulard, implied to the inflam^ 
aur&ce. 

Under the old system of incisions, it was found (and reason would teach us 
to expect this) that there was more hazard of sloughing when they were made 
on the legs, than on the thighs. This risk is much less when needles are used. 
But the punctures are not to be made without attending to certun precautions* 
They should not be too near each other : an inch and a half, at least, shoold 
intervene between them. Neither should they be too numerous, nor too deep* 
The depth must depend upon the circumstances of the case, and especially 
upon the place of the punctures. The needle should not be pushed so deep aa 
to penetrate or wound any fascia, for the danger of subsequent inflommatioD 
would thereby be increased. 

The peritoneum may at the same time require to be emptied in the same 
mechanical way, by help of a trocar. This should not be done, however, 
before the symptoms absolutely call for it, nor until all other means of dispersing 
the water have been tried in vain. The circumstances that warrant or demand 
the performance of the operation, the dangers that attend it, and the means of 
obviating those dangers, must necessarily be treated of under the head of 
Ascites, to which upon these points the reader is referred. 

By whatever means we may succeed in getting rid of the dropsy, there will 
remain (except in the comparatively few cases that are unconnected with 
organic disease, and depend simply upon debility or aniemia) the necessity fi>r 
guarding against its return, by remedial measures addressed to tiie fkulty 
organs. We may sometimes keep the disease of these organs in check even 
when we cannot cure it. 

In cardiac dropsies, besides the medicines already specified, undeviating tem« 
perance and regularity of life must be enjoined, and the patient must carefiUly 
and always avoid all acdve motion or exertion of the body, and all strong 
emotion of the mind ; whatever, in short, might tend to hurry the circulatio]]^ 
These cautions oan scarcely be enforced without plainly showing the patient 
'^e danger he will incur by their neglect. 
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In the redal Tari«ty of the disease, in addition to the appropriate lemedies 
heretofore enumerated, particular attention must be paid to the avoidance of aU 
«]qM>6ure to cold and vicissitudes of the 'weather, and to keeping the surface of 
the body wann. Such patients should constantly be clothed in flannel from 
head to foot Residence in a warm climate may be strongly reeonmiended to 
those who are able to choose their place of abode. Some benefit may also be 
hoped for from counter-irritation — blisters or issues to the loins. 

The diet in the chronic forms of the disease should be nutritive, but unsti« 
mnlating. M. Solon suggests that if, in the renal cases, urea be detected in the 
blood, the patient should be restrained from too animalised a diet. Dr. Budd 
has had the same thought, and has put to the test, in the Hospital-ship Dread- 
nought, the utility of withholding all articles of food that contain azote. Wa 
have found this restriction entirely useless |in one case in which it was fairly 
^DKxreed. 

Mach unnecessary penance used to be imposed upon dropsical persons hf 
stinting their allowance of drink. It was natural to suppose that the aoeu"^ 
mulation would increase in proportion to the quantity of liquid swallowed ; but 
experience has shown this opinion to be erroneous, and cretdt indulgens aiU 
dints hydrops has ceased to be more than a poetical doctrine. The patient may 
safely be iJlowed to exercise his own discretion in this respect. When the pe- 
ritoneum is full, distress is apt to ensue upon the distension of the stomach by 
drinks, but this source of suffering is soon discovered and avoided. The patient 
is better able than his physician to judge which evil is the greatest, — the 
torment of unslaked thirst, or the discomfort that may be produced by iti 
immoderate indulgence. 



CEREBRAL DROPSY, on CHRONIC HYDROCEPHALUS. 
Origin of the disease, — Its progress, — Examples, — Mode of treatment, 

Undbr the generic name of Hydrocephalus are included two very different 
diseases. Acute hydrocephalus is an inflammation. Chronic hydrocephalus 
is a dropsy. Acute hydrocephalus is inflammation of the brain, or of its mem- 
branes, occurring in children. In adults the same disease is usually called 
phrenitis, or encephalitis. Sometimes it is, and sometimes it is not, attended 
with the effusion of water into the cavities and cells of the brain. The name^ 
therefore^ is obviously a bad one, for it specifies a condition which is not con- 
stant, and it does not express the true nature or essence of the disorder. It is, 
however, only with dropsy of the cranial cavity, or the chronic hydrocephaluf 
of authors, that we are here ccmcemed. 

Chronic hydrocephalus is especially a disease of childhood. It almost always 
commences in early life. Very often it exists before birth. But the disease is 
not confined entirely to the first period of existence ; for, though the greater 
number of those who are affected with dropsy of the brain ei&er recover or 
die during their infancy, a few survive, bearing their complaint to the adult 
period, and even to old age. 

. Dr. David Monro relates the case of a hydrocephalic girl, six years of age, 
.whose head measured two feet four inches in circumference. Golis mentions 
a person afflicted with this disease, who lived to be twenty-seven years old| 
Anrivill another, who reached forty-five years ; and the celebrated Gall speaks 
of one who attained his fifty-fourth year in the same condition. Many oth^ 
instances of the same kind, and of still greater age, are on record. In most of 
the anatomical museums of this country a cast is to be seen of the enormous 
Jbead of J. Cardinal, who died in Guy's Hospital in the year 1825, being then 
pearly thirty years old* 
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"Wlieii the d^ieue 1>efiill8 the foetus, and the cranioxn is enlarged, it |J^^^itefd 
tm obstade t6 the ready passage of the chfld into the world. Hence, the mo^ 
ment of birth 'protes, to many of these inflmts, the term of existence. iV^« 
eentea vwriuktut. The pressure of the maternal pelvis is fktal ; orthd dis* 
eased head'intrsts, or is pnnctared to save the life of the mother ; the contents 
ttf the crnshed skull escape, and the empty shell collapsing passes through ihe 
natural outlets. But, in many cases, the dropsical cranium is expelled entire 
and unhurt, and the infacnt lives for a longer or shorter period. Many, again, 
are bom apparently healthy ; but soon, in a few days, or after some weeks or 
months, their heads are observed to enlarge with a rapidily quite dispropor* 
tioned to the growth of the other parts of the body ; and the enlargement is 
progressive^ 

"What are the effSects of this undue increase of bulk upon the outward fbrm 
of the head ^ "What are the precise conditions of the parts contained withm 
the cmnitdn ? How do those conditions affect the three great functions of the 
bn!n,-»^ sensation, thought, and voluntary motion? Have we any means of 
arresting or lessening the increase of size, or of curing the disease, or of pre- 
iventing its occurrence? These are questions of great mterest, which we shall 
proeeed to consider. 

The intervention of the membranous partitions, called fontsnelles and open 
sutures, between the nn-unlted bones of the skull, allows the pressure occasioned 
by the gradual accumulation of water within the cranium of the fScetus, or of 
the young child, to modify the external shape of the head. These membranous 
interspaces are unnaturally wide, and occur in parts where they are not found 
n hetdthy children of the same age. The process of ossification goes on as 
fhe surface to be thus made solid mcreases : but the bones are extremely thin. 
lAttle islands of bone appear in seas of membrane. By degrees, if the child 
continues to live, the proportion of membrane to bone becomes less and less, 
add, at length, the whole braincase is hard, and firmly closed up, its surface 
^xhilHting an unusual number of joinings ; there are many ossa triquetra, 
' Mean^tle the direction and relations of the loose and yielding bones are 
altered. The os fi'ontis projects, so that the forehead, instead of slanting a little 
back, rises perpendicularly, or even slopes outwards and overhangs the brow : 
the parietal bones bulge, above, towards the sides ; the occiput is pushed back ; 
and the head becomes long, and broad, and deep, but flattened at the top. 
This is the most ordinary result. In some instances the skull rises upwards 
9n a somewhat conical form, Uke a sugar-loaf. Not unfirequently the whole 
liead is more evidently misshapen, the two sides being unsymmetncal. Some 
of these varieties of form are fixed and connate, and others are owing, pro* 
httbly, to the kind of external pressure to which the head has been subjected. 

While the skull may be rapidly enlarging, the bones of the fiice grow no 
ftster tiian usual, perhaps not even so fast : and the disproportion that results 
gives a singular and peculiar expression to the unhappy beings who are the 
fitibjects of -this calamity. They have not the usual round or oval face of 
iehildhood : the forehead is broad $ and the outline of the features tapering 
towards the chin, g^ves a sort of triangular character to the visage. The great 
disproportion between the head and the fietce assists the diagnosis of the dis- 
ease ; and would serve to distinguish the skull of a hydrocephalic child from 
that of a giant. 

When death allows us to explore the physical causes of these singular alter- 
ations in bulk and figure, we find that they commonly proceed from the pres^ 
sure of accumulated water : the complaint is manifestly a dropsy. But the 
situation of the water, and the condition of the brain itself, are subject to some 
curious varieties. 

In a certain number of cases the brain is incomplete ; deficient in some of its 
parts, or even wanting altogether ; that portion of the cranial cavity which 
should contain cerebral matter being filled up by a thin transparent liquid* 
From some unknown cause acting during the period of intra-aterine life, tha 
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progressiTe formation of the brain has been stopped. Marks of imperfect de- 
velopment are often visible in other parts of the same infants ; in the fissured 
palate, for instance, the cleft lip, or the bifid spine. It is in cases of this kind^ 
generally, that the skull, unnaturally small perhaps, is pinched up into a co-« 
nieal peak, and has considerable thickness. They are evidently hopeless cases ; 
although to the physiologist they are subjects of considerable interest, they 
have none for the practic^ physician. 

But in the majority of instances, vrhen the infants survive their birth, the 
liquid is contained in the central cavities, or ventricles of the brain, vrhich are 
expanded into one. The convolutions are unfolded, and the cerebral matter is 
spread out into a hollow sphere ; the irregularities of the surface have disap- 
peared ; the whole of the brain is smoothly stretched in a thin layer imme« 
diately beneath the bones and their connecting membraiies, and surrounds the 
enclosed liquid like a bag. Less frequently a different state of matters is seen : 
the liquid, instead of being included within the cerebral substaQce, lies in 
contact with the dura mater \ while the brain, perfect in all its most Important 
parts, is at the bottom of the cavity. The d^erence^ however, is more api* 
parent than real : the two conditions are originally and essentially the samei 
only that, in the one case, the solid parts that lie around the ventricles gra« 
dufldly expand as the fluid slowly increases, much as an air-balloon expaQds in 
proportion as gas is introduced within it ; while, in the other case, the seams 
or commissures (as they are technically called) that join the hemispheres of 
the brain together give way, or are from the first deficient, and the ventricks 
imd the general sac of the arachnoid come to form one huge cavity : the hernia 
spheres are turned aside, or folded back, so that the surfaces naturally central 
look upwards, and form apparently the outer surface of the brain. Even this 
condition is not incompatible wiUi prolonged life, and the mani£estation oC 
intedlectual phenomena. 

For convenience of description, the liquid that constitutes dropsy has fire* 
quently been spoken of as tpater. Water forms, indeed, the main bulk of it, 
but, as has been previously explained, the liquid is something more than mere 
water ; like the serum of the blood, it contains certain saline ingredients, and 
a portion of animal matter. The liquid of hydrocephalus approaches more 
nearly to pure water than that of any other form of dropsy, containing a very 
small quantity only of animal matter or of salts. It does not coagulate when 
heated. 

Some of the consequences of this distension of the brain and skull with 
watery fluid are simply mechanical. The large unwieldy head is too much for 
the muscles of the neck to sustain without fatigue, or even, when they are un- 
assisted, to sustain at all. The child walks gingerly and carefully, like a person 
who poises a heavy load upon his head ; or he holds and partly carries his 
head with his hands as one would steady and support a pail ; or he reclines 
the weight of his burden upon the chair or table, as he sits. 

Far more important effects of the disease are the changes produced in the 
immediate and principal functions of the brain. The child is soon found to be 
-deaf, or blind, or palsied in one or more of its limbs, or idiotic, or all these : 
i. e. the special senses, the power of voluntary motion, and the mental faculties 
are apt to be defective, or perverted. But in some of the individuals who^ 
with excessively large heads, have yet numbered many years of existence, the 
Intellect and the senses have remained, if not entire and perfect, yet still suffi- 
ciently effective to answer the common wants and purposes of social life. The 
moral emotions strong, the [feelings lively and correct, the memory tolerably 
retentive, the reasoning powers respectable. 

The child seen by Dr. Monro is described by him as being '* as lively and 
sensible as most of her age," and as " having a strong memory." Br. Bright 
veeorda the following particulars, some of them very curious, of his patient^ 
CardinaU He was bom in 1795. At the time of birth his head was only a 
little large)? than natural, bat it had a pulpy feel^ as if it Wf^re almost destitute 
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«f bony matter. ▲ fortnight afterwards it began to xncreiie rapidly, aad 
whtoi he iraa five years old, it was but little less, aoeordiag to kis motli«r*s 
aeeoont^ tkan whan he died. He could not walk alone till ht was nearly sl^ 
and then only ob lerel ground ; and if he attempted to run or stoop, be>fiBil 
down. He was sent to school when he was about six, and soom learned to read 
well, and to write tolerably ; but writkig he soon gare up, because, as he was 
near-sighted, it obliged bun to stoop, which he could not conTeniendy do. 
IVhea a candle was hdd behind his head, or his head happened to be between 
tite spectator and the sun, the cranium appeared semitransparent : and this iras 
more or less ihe case till he was fbnrteen yeaas old. About the age of twenty- 
ibree^ epileptic ^U began to show themselres ; and after that, his health, which 
fwvioosly had been Tery good, began to fiul a litde. The ossification of the 
ahull was not complete till two years before his death, the anterior fimtan«fle 
being the last part that closed. It has been mentioned that he was near-siglitedy 
but he wasyery quick of hearing ; his taste was perfect, and his digestion good. 
Dr. Bright states that his mental fiu^nlties were very ftdr, and his memory 
tolerabte^ but |it was not retentive of dates. It was said that he was never 
known to dream. There was something childish and irritable in his manner, 
and he was easily provoked. He died at last of fever and diarrhcea. Tbcare 
were seven or eight pints of fluid within the cranium, in contact with the d«ra 
mater : at the base, or floor, of the skull, lay the brain, with its hemispheres 
opened outwards, like the leaves of a book. 

How oomes it that the cerebral functions are thus sometimes fulfilled, or go 
en so well, when the machinery through which the mental powers are mani* 
lasted is so palpably and greatly deran^ ? How comes it that life, and espe* 
eiaUy tiie life of the mind, subsists at aU ? These questionB open very interesting 
eonsideratioBS. It would appear, Ihmi such cases as have been referred to, 
that the curious arrangement and collocation of the several parts of the braia 
is rather a matter of convenient package than of necessary relation. The 
ynip* which is the instrument of sense, and thought, and volition, is there, bfot 
it is disposed in an unusual shape. In neither of the two varieties that hatve 
been described as being compatible with prolonged existence, is there any ne- 
eessary diminution of the cerebral mass. The brain itself, which forms a ba^ 
m the one case, and is split in halves in the other, has been found to weigh 
quite aa much as a healthy brain at the same period of life. There has been 
no loss, therefore, of substance ; the pressure has been gradual, and it has not 
acted injuriously through counter-pressure : no countervailing resistance has 
been tonished by the rigidity of the brain-case, and thus the unt^posed dis- 
tending force neither causes absorption of the cerebral pulp, on the one haad« 
nor, on the other, induces coma, or convulsions, or idiotcy, by its compression^ 
The change in relative position is, moreover, the least at the base of the bndi^ 
where the nerves emerge, and the great vascular trunks are situate. 

Most commonly, however, the mental and voluntary ftmctlons «re maimed^ 
or perverted ; and these serious calamities make parents look at a large head, 
in a young child, with anxious solicitude. It is of some importance, tiierefore, 
that the practitioner who may be consulted in such cases should be aware thai 
the head may be extravagantly large without dropsy of the brain, and without 
dflsease. 

A mother brought her little boy just two years old to the late Dr. Sweat* 
man, alarmed at the siae of his head, which from the age of six months had 
been gradually increasing till it had become so large as, by its weight, to pi«-< 
vent the child £ram continuing long in the upright posture. The boy ooea* 
sioxiaUy seemed uneasy, and then relieved himself by laying his head upon ft 
chair. Th^« was no other symptom of disease. He was active and heedthy, 
though thin ; had never squinted, nor had any fit or convulsion ; nor was h» 
«u1]ject to drowsiness or startings during sleep. His appetite was good, and 
all the animal functions properly performed. Dr. Sweatman asked Mr. Mayo 
'-> see the child with him in cimsultation. They both believed it to be a case 
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DfihydtocwphahtiK but agrted in thmking that in the ahsaice of symptomftH 
iMTOilld l>e irrong to risk distarbing his digestive organs by aetiTe medieineB* 
Half a year afterwards the child £ed of infiammatioa withim the thorax. Tlie 
liaad, wlueh had not undergone any further enlai^ment, was cKaminedby 
J^^ SwfeatmaQ and Mr. Mayo. It measured from ear to ear« aeross the vertek, 
13 inches ; from the superciliary ridges to the occipital, 13 inches ; and in esr* 
enmfbrence, 21 inches. The anterior fontanelk, which was quite flat, measured 
SCToss its opposite angles 2^ inches by IJ : the posterior fostanelle was eom- 
plet^y dosed, as was the frontal suture. There was no absorptioft of bono at 
any -pari ; on the contrary, it was becoming thicker. The dura mater adhered 
imibt great firmness to the skull, and a layer of false membrane, as largo aa a 
crown piece, was found adherent to it at its upper and anterior part. Beneati^ 
like arachnoid at that part there was slight gelatinous efhsion. in all other 
fecpeots the organ was natural. The convolutions were perfectly distinct, aoA 
detained their proper rounded form. All the yentrides were empty, and not 
dilated* The surface of the medullary matter, exposed by different sections^ 
j^resented unusual vascularity. The brain when removed from the body 
weighed within half an ounce of three pounds avoirdupois, and might have 
lieen taken for that of an adult ; whereas the nerves arising from its base, and 
Ae medulla oblongata, were in size those of a child. {Med, Gax,, voL xv. 
p. 595.) 

M. Scoutetten relates an example of the same kind which he observed in & 
child ^ye years old. Its head was as large as that of a well-grown adult per* 
son. The skull was from a line and a half to two lines in thickness. The 
dura mater adhered firmly to the bone, and the cerebral mass exactly filled vtp 
the cranial cavity. The superior posterior part of the brain was devdoped 
beyond measure, so that to reach the ventricles it was necessary to make an 
incision nearly three inches in depth. There was nothing unusual to be re* 
marked in the cerebral fonctions of this child :in respect of intellect, it was 
just like other children of the same age. It died of acute inflammation of thit 
Dowels. 

These were cases of hypertrophy of the brain and skull \ and the lesson 
which such histories convey is this : we are not to condade that erery child 
having a very large head is a hydrocephalic child. So long as there are no 
symptoms, we are not to intermeddle with such children, nor to risk the mi|k 
of their health by the nvmia cura medici; and we may comfort their parents 
with hope. 

When (as sometimes happens) the brain is thus prematurely developed, but 
the capacity of the skull does not enlarge at the same rate, a peculiar and ki* 
teresting form of disease arises ; to which the name of Hypertrophy of the 
Brain haM been assigned by the few authors who have noticed it. In these 
cases, the pressure to which the nervous pulp is suljected produces its ordinary 
consequences — epileptiform convulsions, coma, and at last death! and in* 
spection of the encephalon shows that such pressure had operated ; for the sur- 
face of the cerebrum is found dry and smooth, its convolutions flattened and 
forced so closely tc^ether that the sulci between them are admost obliterated^ 
while the ventricles are even smaller, and contain less fluid than is natural. 

We have seen that while the brain itself is gradually unfolded or its hemi* 
spheres are parted and turned aside, by the liquid accumulating within the 
cranium, the ftmetions of the organ may suffer but little, so long as the yield- 
ing brain-case permits the expansion or separation of the nervous substance,, 
without inordinate pressure. But as soon as undue pressure begins to be exer«- 
cised, then arise morbid symptoms, or the defects that have previously shown 
themselves are aggravated. Hence that period of life becomes perilous when 
the skull^ by the closure of its fontanelles and sutures, loses its capability of 
expansion. 

The sutures have even been known, after close union, to open again to a 
oonsideraUie extent, under the augmenting jpressure : and they may firmly 
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finite, while large portions of the walls of the sknll remain membranous* 
(Baillie, TVans, Coll, Pkys,^ toI. iv,) A beautiful preparation showing this may 
be seen in the collection which belonged to the late Dr. Sweatman. 

Indeed, although this complaint has been spoken of as being especially i 
disease of childhood, it does occasionally commence long after the sutures of 
the skull have permanently closed. Enlargement of the head in these cases 
is impossible, but this circumstance, and the symptoms it is apt, mechanically^ 
to produce, form the only differences between ^e disorder as it affects the 
child and the adult In both cases the cerebral functions become disturbed^ 
and, at length, conyulsions and coma close the scene. In both, a dropsical 
state of the ventricles of the bnun constitutes, often, the only morbid change 
presented after death. 

Treatment Such, then, being a condensed account of this afflicting and 
formidable malady, can we ever accomplish its cure ? Sometimes, experience 
tells us, we may : and at all times we must attempt it, for parents will cling 
to hope ; and, in truth, there have been, under judicious management, a suffi- 
cient number of recoveries to forbid despair in any case, and to make it our 
duty carefully to employ those measures which have, occasionally, brought 
the disease to a favourable termination. Golis even affirms, that of the cases 
which began after birth, and which he saw and treated early, he was fortunate 
enough to save the majority. 

The cure may be attempted by internal remedies, or by external mechanical 
expedients, or by both. 

The internal remedies by which most appears to have been effected, and 
fh>m which therefore most is to be hoped, are diuretics, and purgatives, and, 
above all, mercury, which is believed by many to have a powerful influence in 
promoting absorption. Conjointly with these, the abstraction of small quan<« 
titles of blood from the head by means of leeches has been found beneficiaL 

Golis advises that calomel should be given in half-grain doses, twice a day ; or^ 
if that quantity should purge the patient too much, in doses consisting of only 
one fourth of a grain. At the same time he would rub a scruple or two of 
mercurial ointment, mixed with ointment of juniper-berries, into the head, 
every night. He keeps the head constantly covered also by a woollen cap. 
infants require, he says, no other nutriment than good breast milk, while older 
patients should take a moderate quantity of meat. In mild weather they 
should live as much as possible in the open ur. Under this plan of treatment, 
he asserts that he has known the circumference of the head decrease by half 
on inch, or an inch, in a period of six weeks, or three months ; and that perse- 
verance in this method has frequently, in his experience, been followed by 
perfect recovery, both of the mental and of the bodily powers. 

In an interesting case which occurred in a boy fourteen years of age, after 
cupping, blisters, the blue pill, drastic purgatives, and the ordinary diuretics 
had failed, the late Dr. Gower suggested a plan which he had himself found 
successful in some similar cases, and which had first been followed and recom- 
mended by Dr. Carmichael Smith, who has recorded ten instances of recovery 
under its adoption. This plan was to rub down ten grains of crude mercury 
with about a scruple of manna, and five grains of fresh squills ; to administer 
this as one dose ; and to repeat it every eight hours. This dose was taken by 
the patient, three times daily, for nearly three weeks, without causing ptyalism. 
Its effects were great reduction of strength and loss of flesh, with gradual relief 
of all the boy's sufferings. The medicine operated profusely by the kidneys. 
It was continued twice, and at length once only, a day, for another fortnight, 
when every symptom of the disease had disappeared. The boy was extremely 
emaciated ; but beginning at that time to take an ounce and half of Griffith's 
mixture thrice a day, he soon regained his flesh and strength, and got quite 
well. And he remained so eight years afterwards. 

Bandaging the head is one of the mechanical expedients which [have been 
friML and found useful. The only cases to which it can be applicable are those 
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^th gntnres yet imelosedL It seems to have been suggested by the notiom 
ihat the increase of the fluid within, and probably some of the symptoms also, 
might depend, in part at least, upon the want of firmness and proper resisU 
ance in the outer oontaining parts, the feeble and flexible half-solid skull. 
A certain degree of support and pressure appears necessary to the due ex- 
ercise of the cerebral fimctions. Beyond this degree all pressure is hurtful. 
In fact, the easy yielding of the bony walls of die bead, by reas<m of the 
membranous spaees that exist in the early periods of life, proves the safetjr 
of these patients. If the skull did not expand as the water gathered, morbid 
symptoms would ensue. Hence, great nicety is required in the application 
(k this remedy. Wh»i the head is palpably enlarging, compx«8sion by means 
of plasters or bandages would probably be miscMevous. When the disea<e 
is stationary, and the unconnected bones of the skull are loose and fluctor 
ating, and the child is pale and languid, much b^ieflt may be expected from 
moderate and well-regulated support Sir Gilbert Blane, it is belieyed, was 
the first to suggest this mode of treatment, bat its safety and efficacy hare 
been more recently demonstrated by Mr. Barnard of Woloot, who has related 
instances in which bandaging was performed with complete success. In these 
eases the children were pale, ^oi^ed, and feeble, with flabby muscles ; the 
bones of their heads were movable and floating, and the functions of the 
bndn more or less impaired. Mr. Barnard applies strips of adhesive plas- 
ter, about three quarters of an inch wide, completely round the head from 
before backwards ; covering the forehead from the eyebrows to the hair of 
the head, as low down on the sides as the ears will permit, and laippmg over 
each other behind ; — then cross strips are carried from one side to the other 
over the erown of the head: and lastly, one long strip reaching from the fore- 
head within half an inch of the root of the nose, over the vertex to the nape 
itf the neck. In his first trial of this plan, but never afterwards, Mr. Barnard 
laid pieces of linen wetted with cold water over the plasters. Castor oil, to 
regulate the bowels, was the only medicine given. The eflects, in all his cases, 
were a gradual diminution of the size of the head, mitigation and ultimate dis* 
appearance of all head-symptoms, such as strabismus, rolling of the eyes, 
starting of the muscles, convulsums, and at the same time increased tone of 
the muscular sy^em, an improved appearance of the skin, and of the secretions 
finm the bowels. These are striking results: they seem to show, that in 
certun conditions of chronic hydrocephalus, a part of the danger consists 
in the lack of due support and confinement <^ the brain ; and they prove that 
compression alone may be equal to the cure. 

But it is well known (as has been obs^ved before) that in children who are 
&ot of this pale and feeble habit, and in whom ossification of the skull goes on, 
the period of danger is the period when the walls cease to yield, and the water 
continuing to accumulate, inordinate pressure arises. To sueh heads the ap- 
plication of bandages or plasters must of itself be insufficient and unsafe. The 
brain-case being no longer capable of expansion, there remains to be attempted 
a diminution of the liquid it contains. 

Now, much diminution of the accumulated fluid, through the agency of ab« 
Krp^xm alone, is scarcely to be looked for ; even although we endeavour to aid 
that process by applying leeches and cold water to the head, and by purga- 
ttyes, diuretics, or diaphoretics. Some more sure and effectual mode of empty- 
ing the distended cavity has therefore been earnestly sought for *, and there 
is one very certain method by which it may be emptied, viz. by perforating 
▼ith a trochar the membruie of the fontanelle, and the membranes of the 
brain, and even the expanded cerebral matter itself. Ue was, indeed, a bold 
physidan who first proposed thus to decant the water from the iMrain. But his 
bfddness has been amply vindicated. It is not a very new suggestion, nor a 
Dew practice ; but it has received particular attention in this country of late 
years : and though tapping the brain in chronic hydrocephalus is denounced 
as useless and cruel by some high continental authorities, by Golis and Richte 
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CflpeciaHy, it offers one of the best among tlie few cliances of safety to the pa* 
tient ; of ultimate safety, namely, for the operation is of course attended with 
the present risk of accelerating the child's death. Other measures, however, 
Ruling, we are warranted in recommending that risk. We must consider that^ 
by performing the operation, we incur the hazard of abbreviating the existence 
of a being whose life conld scarcely have been long continued, or capable of 
enjoyment : but then we afford some chance of a perfect cure. A speedy death, 
an uncertain life with bodily and mental imbecility, or complete restoration, are 
the three events to be contemplated. Of the three, the second is incomparably 
the most wretched ; and probably few parents, having to decide the painfid 
question in reference to their own child, would hesitate to accept the alter^^ 
native of probably speedy death, on the one hand ; possible complete recovery, 
-on the other. 

But, to say the truth, the immediate danger is not so very great a^ migkt 
have been supposed ; provided that the operation be cautiously and skilfully 
performed, and only a moderate quantity of water be drawn off at a time. 
That even a very rough operation is not necessarily fatal, we learn from a 
singular case related by Mr. Greatwood. A child, fifteen months old, and 
afflicted with chronic hydrocephalus, fell down, and struck the back par of its 
head against a nail, which penetrated the skull. Above three pints of W4t§r 
gradually flowed out at the puncture thus made, and the child was cured. 

There is an account of the performance of this operation by Lecat, in th6 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1751. In 177 8, Dr. Remmett of Ply- 
mouth punctured the head of a hydrocephalic child, on five several occasions^ 
with a lancet, and took away, in all, no less than eighty ounces of fluid. The 
child died seventeen days after the last tapping. (^Med. Com,, voL vL) A very 
interesting case of the same kind is related by Dr. Vose of Liverpool. {Med. 
Chir, Trans,^ vol. ix.) His patient was an infant seven months old. Its head 
was more than twice the ordinary size. Three operations were perfonn^% 
the first with a couching needle. Upwards of three ounces were evaouated* 
and it was estimated that about the same quantity dribbled away afterwards. 
Thereupon the child became very weak, but was presently revived by, somjS 
tsordial medicine. About six weeks afterwards, the liquid having collected 
again, an opening was made with a bistoury, and eight ounces were removed,; 
and nine days after that, twelve ounces more, without any bad consequences. 
The head diminished in size, the patient got apparently well, and the case was 
'published as a successful one. Unfortunately, however, the complaint afyetr 
wards returned, and the child died of it. 

Mr. Lizars of Edinburgh operated upon a little patient of his twenty times 
in the course of three months, using a small trocar. He observed, that upon 
letting otft the water, squinting and dilatation of the pupil» whlcl^ had pre^^" 
ously existed, ceased immediatdy. The child recovered. {Edin,,Medi p^ 
iSur^. t/bum., April, 1821.) 'j 

Ajiother striking and instructive instance is recorded by Mr. RusseX of Ectin* 
burgh. The patient was an infant three months old, with an enormous heal, 
(twenty-three inches in circumference and fifteen and a half inches froip. p^ 
ear to the other). The child was affected with strabismus, and. a perpetual 
rolling of the eyes. The usual routine measures, compression among others^ 
had been employed without any success. By four operations performed i^ 
intervals of about ten days, the size of the head was considerably diminishe^i: 
but the fluid continuing to collect, calomel was given in frequent ^mall doses, 
and the gums became sore, and the child got well. At eight months old the 
dimensions of the head were less (by four inches in circumference, and by two 
and a half inches across the vertex) than they had been previously to the first 
tapping ; and the sutures had entirely closed. {Edin, Med. and Surg, Journj^ 
July, 1832.) Dr. Conquest has, more than any other person, civen autiiority to 
this operation. In a paper published in March 1838, he tells us that he had 
then tapped the heads of nineteen children for this complaint, and in ten of the 
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nineteen cases the children surviTed. He introduces a small trccar tbnM%ii 
the coronal suture below the anterior fontanelle, and cautiously makes pressure - 
upon the head afterwards by means of strips of adhesive plaster, and he doses 
the wound of the integuments carefully after each time of puncturing. The 
greatest quantity of liquid withdrawn by him at any one time has been twenty 
ounces and a half, and the greatest number of operations on any one child has 
been five, performed at intervals varying from two to six weeks. The largest 
total quantity of water removed was fifty-seven or fifty-eight ounces, by five 
successive operations. 

This esipedient then, though doubtless hazardous, is really a most valuable 
one. The rules for its performance may be stated in a few words. The opera* 
tion should scarcely be attempted until other means have failed. The trocar 
should be small, and it should be introduced perpendicularly to the surface, at 
the edge of the anterior fontanelle. so as to be as much as possible out of the 
i^ay of the longitudinal sinus, and of the great veins that empty themselves 
therein. The fluid should be allowed to issue slowly, and a part cmly of it 
should be evacuated at once. The canula should be withdrawn, and the aper- 
ture in the skull closed, as soon as the pulse becomes weak, or the dilated 
pupil contracts, or the expression of the child's face manifestly alters. Gentle 
compression should be carefully made to compensate, in part at leasts the pres*' 
sure that has been removed with the fluid. Should the infknt beconae pole 
and faint, it must be placed in the horizontal posture, and a few drops or sal 
volatile, or of brandy mixed with water, should be given. Sometimes a slight 
degree of inflammatory action comes on in the course of a day or two after the 
tapping. When this happens, the remedies of inflammation, and especaally- 
keches and cold applications to the head, must be adopted without delay. 

We have twice witnessed this operation. On the first occasion it was per- 
formed at our request by a surgeou, upon the infitnt oi a poor woman, after the 
other measures before spoken of had been tried in vain. To the horror of all 
trho looked on, when the trocar was withdrawn from the canula, instead of 
transparent serosity, a fine stream of purple blood spouted forth. The opening 
y^Bs at a considerable distance from the longitudinal sinus; but the instrument 
was not so delicate as it might have been, and one of the larger superficial' 
teins had probably been pierced. Neither was the trocar introduced in a 
sufficiently perpendicular direction. The chance of striking a vein is obviously 
increased, and a larger portion of the cerebral mass is also wounded, when die 
instrument is carried obliquely inwards. The child presently became deadly 
j^e and faint, and its immediate dissolution was naturally expected. Under 
the! use of stimulants, however, it revived again; no hsemorrhage took place 
intemsUly ; and after a day or two it was evidently much the better :for the loss 
of b^ood. But this amendment did not last : and the mother, who had beea^ 
terrified at the direct result of the operation, feared to present her infknt again, 
lest it should be repeated. At length the child died, but no opportunity of 
fiiaminin^ the intenor of the head was allowed. 

'The other instance was that of an infant about eight months old. Four 
mouths after its birth, its head was observed to grow inordinately large. At 
the lime of the operation the fbntanelles were exceedingly tense; the child 
screamed frequently, occasionally vomited, and was slightly convulsed ; the 
features were pinched, and the eyeballs distorted downwards, without any di- 
latation of the pupils. Four ounces of clear liquid were evaluated throttgh the 
anterior fontanelle. A few hours afterwards, the distortion of the eyeballs. 
^ disappeared; the child was tranquil, and much improved in aspect. Three 
ounces more were taken away the next day. For two days siibsequentiy, the 
Symptoms appeared to be all mitigated ; but the skull was flaccid, yielding to 
the gentlest pressure. On the evening of the fourth day after the first tapping, 
the respiration became hurried, ^xe child grew dull, and beforie midnight ex- 
pired. In this case it appeared to us, that the chance of success was baulked 
^7 the want of external support subsequently to the tapping. 
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jkoj eompariflon between ike merks of oompresaioii and of paraeentesut, as- 
sabfltantive remedies, seems idle. They are adapted to different and even op« 
posite conditions of the brain. The one supplies defect of pressuze, the othear 
relieves its excess. It is clear that to hold the balance even* requires great 
care, an accurate judgment, and incessant vigilance. Either expedient may 
soffioe, alone. Both may be (and have been) profitably employed in the same 
case,^aecording to its varying circumstancea. If the head be tense and finn, the 
trocar should precede the bandage ; if lax and moveable, compression should 
be cautiously made, and followed, if necessary, by the punctare. 
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Symptomatic of disease of the heart or great vessels. — Hare as a substantial dis' 
ease. — Physical signs and treatment — Hydropericardium, — Symptoms and 
treatment 

I>sficsNPiNO from the head to the thorax, we have not much to say respecting 
local dropsies of that region of the body. Hydrothorax, or water in the chest, 
was a great bugbear to physicians before the time of Laennec The symptoma 
vrhich were then believed to indicate that kind of dropsy ' — dyspnoea, increased 
by the recumbent position, paleness or livor of the fstce, sudden startings from 
sleep in alarm and with palpitation, oedema of the legs, and scanty urine ;--«. 
these symptoms, significant as they are of danger, are now known to denote 
disease of the heart and great bloodvessels, rather than a passive aceumulation 
of water in the pleura. Auscultation teaches us that in many cases where sach 
symptoms present themselves, the lung fills up the space which is natural to 
it in the thoracic cavity. The liquid found in the pleura after death is often 
poured forth, there is reason to believe, during the last days or hours of sinking 
life. Certainly hydrothorax, independent of inflammation, is rare as a sul^ 
stantial disease. The signs that truly reveal the presence of liquid in the pleural 
cavities, are purely auscultatory. When the quantity of liquid is moderate^ 
the lowermost part of the cavity is dull to percussion ; the place of the dulness 
varying as the posture of the patient is changed. Wherever this dulness ex-* 
ists, the natural murmur of respiration is proportionally fkint or extinct : and 
if the patient be in the erect position, his voice, as it reaches the ear of an ob- 
server applied near the scapiUa, assumes that peculiarity of tone and character, 
to which the term egophony has been given. 

Liquid may coUeet to this moderate amount in both of the pleuras at the 
same time. 

When the pleural sac is full and distended, the physical signs that it is so 
are very remarkable. Because that side of the thorax is permanently ex- 
panded, it partakes but little, or not at all, in the visible movements of breath- 
ing ; the ribs are separated as after a deep in^iration ; the int^costal depnes- 
sions e&oed ; the sound produced by percussion is everywhere dull ; the me- 
diastinum and the heart are pressed towards the opposite side ; no vesicular 
respiration can be heard ; the vibratory thrill, conveyed in most cases to t^ 
hand in contact with a healthy chest, while the person is speaking, is now lost.; 
the patient lies, with few exceptions, and for obvious reasons, on the distended 
side. 

This condition cannot exist on both sides of the thorax at once, for 
it implies the cmnplete suspeaision of the functions of the lung. It is never 
reached in simple hydrothorax. It is not an uncommon oonseqoence eif 
ijKflaiUMatory effusion, or of hssmorrhage into the cavity* 

When hydrothorax constitutes a part of general dropsy, its treatment merges 
in that of the whole malacty. If the water can be removed from other paitsof 
the body» it will commonly diwiniah in the cbest 9k^ $eld9]n» perlu^ mr^ 
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(saa fre "be justified in proposiiig paracentesis thoracis for the relief of idwpa-* 
ihk hydroihorsx. There are cases of disease in which that operation proves 
the salvation of the patient, but they depend chiefly on inflammation, and do 
sot helong to our subject The writer may refer to a clinical lecture printed 
in the Medkal Oazette, vol. xxi. f<v a condensed statement of his thoughts 
respecting the operation in such cases. 

Hydro-pericardium, as a species of local dropsy, independent of inflammation, 
IS also rare. Like hydrothorax, however, but less frequently, it may form a 
component part of general dropsy. When present, it is not easy of recognition. 
The most certain sign (which requires indeed for its appreciation some space 
of time and repeated observation) is a varying in the extent of surface over 
which percussion of the pericardial region produces a dull sound. When with 
this phenomenon there are conjoined the more equivocal symptoms that belong 
genmlly to disease of the heart, shortness of breath, blueness of the cheeks 
and lips, a feeble and irregnilar pulse ; and when especially the patient dares 
not lie down from a dread of suffocation, but remains fixed in one, usually the 
sittmg position, with his head bending forwards; — we have reason to believe 
that the bag of the pericardium is distended by several ounces at least of 
water. In this case, also, the remedy of the hydropericardium is to be sought 
in the remedies of the general dropsy. If any thing special be indicated, it is 
fte application of a large blister to the prscordia. The project of tapping the 
pericardium has been lnt>aehed, nay, the operation has actually been performed ; 
bat it is difficult to conceive a case in which so desperate a measure would be 
justifiable. 
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lUstriction of the term ascites, — Mode of distinguishing ascites from ovarian and 
other forms of encysted abdominal dropsy. — Exciting causes, — Treatment, 

Dropsy of the peritoneum is frequently an incident only of general dropsy. 
hi many instances, however, it is local, and uncombined with any morbid col- 
lection of liquid elsewhere. To this species of dropsy the term ascites should 
be restricted. In either case the distension of the great serous membrane of 
the abdomen is apt to become extreme. 

In women there occurs a form of dropsy belonging also to the abdomen, but . 
not constituting ascites, which results ftom disease in one or both of the ova- 
ries. The points of similitude, comparison, and contrast, between this kind of 
encysted dropsy and true ascites are so important, and so continually arising 
in practice, tha^ foregoing strict system for the sake of utility, we propose to 
cooAder die two disorders together. 

Ascites, then, signifies the accumulation of serous liquid in the bag of the 
peritoneum. Ovarian dropsy consists in the collection of fluid in one (or more) 
of the Graafian Vesicles of the ovary, or in a serous cyst connected with the 
uterine appendages. It is always desirable, though to an inexperienced praeti- 
^oner not always easy, to discriminate between these different diseases. 

One source c^ distinction between them is furnished by the condition of the 
abdomen during their early stages. 

In ascites the progressive enlargement of the abdomen is uniform, as 
respects the two sides of the body. The patient being supine, the weight of 
the augmenting fluid causes the sides of the abdomen, the flanks, to bulge out- 
^rards, or swag over. This increased breadth of the trunk of the body is not 
observable in the ease of an ovarian tumour. This circumstance forms also 
one of the distinctions (sometimes of great consequence to ascertain) between 
{tegnancy and ascites. 

When we can trace the early history of ovarian dropsy, we find in most in* 
stances that the abdominal tumour was first perceptible on one side, in one or 
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the other of fhe iKac foms, or somewhere between the rihe and the ileum. Bnt 
when the distension of the abdomen is great, the distinction between ascites and 
ovarian dropsy, drawn from the shape of the swelling, often ceases. 

Examination of the abdomen, by pressnre, wiU sometimes mSAoef to mforBt- 
ns that liquid is contained in the peritoneum. If sndden pressnre bemade wdth 
the points of the fingers, in a direction perpendicular to the snrftuie, a senaailiftn 
is often perceiTed by the examiner, which it is difficult to describe in ^vovds^ 
yet which is quite decisive, and not to be mistaken ; a sensation of die diap1ace» 
ment of fluid, and of the impinging of the flngen upon some solid cubstSBce 
beneath. By this mantenvre may frequently be detected, not merely the 
presence of the liquid, but an enlarged liver or sj^een, an ovarian orothep 
tumour, even when simple palpation, in the ordinary way, will not allow va 
to ascertain or trace the outHne of these enlargements. 

Sometimes, again, we satisfy ourselves, by handling the abdomen, that thera 
is a definite tumour in the situation of the ovary, the liver, or the epleen* 

Percussion of the abdomen is fertile of information in these cases. 

First, by the sense of fluctuation which it causes, when liquid is coUeoted 
irithin. 

In copious ascites, if the left hand be laid flat against one side of the tnmsd 
abdomen, and a slight blow be struck with the fingers of the right npon the 
opposite side, the impulse is conveyed by a wave of the liquid to the open flat 
hand, which feels a little shock that is perfectly distinctive. The larger the 
amount of accumulated liquid, and the thinner and tighter the walls -withm 
which it is confined, the more sensible and decided ii^this fluctuation. 

When the peritoneum contains but a small quantity t>f -liquid, flnctnation 
may often be satisfactorily made out, by percussing with one finger the most 
depending part of the cavity, while pressure is made with another finger very 
near the part struck. By a similar test the presence of fluid in a small cyst 
may sometimes be ascertained. 

An ovarian cyst may be so large as to fill up and distend the peritoneum ; 
and in such a case the sense of fluctuation is sometimes as delicate and perfect 
AS ever it is known to be in ascites. 

Mere fluctuation, therefore, is not a discriminating symptom between aacitetf 
and ovarian dropsy. 

But secondly, percussion is foil of instruction in the sounds it elicits. The 
sense of hearing will generally supply what the tact, oi the sense of touch, ia. 
not always equal to. 

In true ascites the relative place of the liquid and of the intestines is deters- 
mined by the posture of the patient. The bowels, which always contain some 
gas, float to the upper part of the liquid, and there give out, when the finger, 
as a pleximeter, is applied to the corresponding surfleiice and struck, their peeu* 
liar resonance. Mediate percussion will thus follow the gravitating liqfaid, and 
discover always a dull sound in the lowermost, and a hollow sound in the np* 
permost part of the abdomen. 

But it is not so in ovarian dropsy. The cyst, in a diseased and enlarging 
ovary, rises in front of the intestines, and presses them back towards the spine. 
Hence, if there be any resonance produced by percussion, it is in one or the : 
other, or in both of the flanks ; and the umbilical region yields a dull sounds 
whatever the position of the patient may be. The same is true of the enlarg- 
ing womb in pregnancy. 

This mode of distinguishing between large ovarian dropsy and extensive as'^ 
cjtes is practically of great vslue ; and its usefulness is but slightly afGected by 
ltd being liable to Occasional, but rare, sources of fallacy. 

1. The distension in true ascites may be so great, that the mesentery shatt 
n^ be bP6ad eYiough to allow the buoyant intestines to reach the surfgwe when 
the ;piitf^tlit fs" stip&tte. This impediment to the efficacy of the proposed test the 
writer has met with in practice. A woman came under his care in the Middle- 
sex Httepitift wiA fisdtes. "Flbetuatieti of the belly was unequivocal* While 
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«hfi lay on her back* the umbilical and epigastric regions were resonant when 
pcffCQsecd, the flanka were dull : when she turned upon either side, the other 
side, previously dull, gave the hollow sound; the umbilical and epigastric 
regionsi, previously restmant, gave the dull flat sound. Under the treatment 
employed, the accumulated liquid was removed, and the patient left the hospitaL 

Sometime alterwards, in going through the wards, the writer recognised her 
among the pati^its recently admitted by his colleague Dr. Hawkins. The as- 
cites, had returned, and the abdomen was enormously enlarged, and projected, 
upwards, as she lay on her back, to an excessive height. The writer found 
ftuetuation to be very distinct as before ; but every part of the belly yielded a 
doll sound when struck by the fingers. At length this patient died, and it 
was seen after death, that there was nothing to prevent the rising of the intes- 
tines : they had floated, at the utmost tether of the mesentery, as high as they 
^oold, witiliout reaching the surface of the prominent belly. 

2. Another occasional source of fallacy has just been hinted at The in- 
testines may be tied down, and so prevented from ascending, by their specific 
%htBeBS, to the upper part of the surrounding liquid ; and this may happen^ 
either in consequence of the adhesion of the various coils and hanks of the in- 
testines to each other and to the parts behind them, which is not an uncommon 
occarroice ; or they may, though unadherent, be swathed, as it were, and^ 
bandaged down, by a thickened and diseased omentum. This also the writer 
has known to take place. A man died under his observation, having had mani- 
fsfit ascites ; yet his whole abdomen, though not so much distended as to hinder 
the intestines, had they been free to rise, from reaching its walls, sounded dull 
on peceussion. Inspection of the body explained this circumstance. When 
the peritoneum was opened, by an incision carried through the fore part of the 
abdomen, a quantity of serous liquid flowed out. The floor of the cavity it had 
0fX!upied was smooth and level ; and was found, on further examination, to be 
formed by a thick cake of omentum, strapped tightly over the subjacent in<' 
testines. Of cotirse the same diseased condition may occur in the female. 

3w On the other hand, we have once know^n an ovarian cyst to exist where 
the umbilical region was tympanitic under percussion. The case furnished 
just that kind of exception which serves to prove a rule. A woman became 
our patient in the hospital, whose history was that of ovarian dropsy. Some 
tone previously she luuL discovered a small tumour in one of the iliac re- 
gions. It increased, without much disturbance of her general health, until 
it became very inconvenient from its bulk. She was then tapped, in one of the 
Borough Hospitals, and she stated distinctly that it was not a clear watery fluid 
that was evacuated, but a glutinous, mixed, and grumous matter, such as belongs 
to ovarian disease. No doubt could be entertained that the enlargement of the 
abdomen resulted firom disease of that kind, yet the umbilical region, when per- 
cussed, always rendered a hollow sound. Upon the death of the patient the 
mystery was solved. Air hissed out from the opening made by the scalpel 
through the abdominal parietes ; and the source of it being traced, an ovarian 
cyst, of considerable magnitude, was found adhering to the peritoneum in front 
of the belly, and containing no liquid, but some yellowish shreds only, the 
remains, apparently, of some smaller included cysts. This ovarian bag had 
been filled with air, and had given occasion to the equivocal sounds. 

These sources of possible mistake or obscurity very seldom exist ; and th€^ 
physical diagnosis, as it has now been pointed out, is very certain and valuable. 
So completely physical are the tests, that they are as sure and instructive when 
applied to the dead, as to the living body. 

Other points of distinction may frequently be derived from ^ history an^ 
progress of the two disorders. 

The equable enlargement of the abdomen, on both sides^ in ascites, and it& 
imeqnal prominence on one side, inovaiiaa disease^ have already been remarked 
upon. 

Again, it is observable that, in true ascites, there are almost always manife.st 
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iadioAtioM of conslitiitional txdSmog and distaTbanee, — a §al!<nr eompie3Ki«ii« 
debility, emaeiation. The morbid aeonmolation ranlts (as irill pr ea g n tly 
appear) from disease in some organ, of which the fonctiont eannot be denmged 
withoat injary to the irhole system. 

On the other hand orarian dropsy may last loa^, and be extreme in degrae^' 
while the general health is scarcely affected. The mere bulk and weight of 
the swelling eanse much discomfort and inconrenience, bat in other respeels 
tiie patient often remains in good health. This appears to be owing to the Ihct 
that the ovary is not directly necessary to the life or well-being of the individaal, 
bat is merely sabserrient, for a limited time, to the purpose of repro d action. 
Among the symptoms that are common to ascites and oTarian dropsy, in their 
adyanced stages, are those which are prodoced by weight and pressure : such 
as shortness of breath, from the resistance opposed to the descent of the dia- 
phragm ; anasarca of the legs and thighs, from pressure upon the inferior cava 
and its branches ; a peculiarity of gait, like that of a woman hirge with child, 
and depending upon the same cause, the necessity of throwing the bead and 
shoulders backwards to balance the weight of the distended abdomen in front. 

It is not superfluous to caution the young practitioner against mistaking a 
distended bladder for dropsy of the abdomen. An old Frenchman, bnraght 
into the Middlesex Hospital, was said by his friends to be afflicted witii dropsy, 
«Bd to have been treated for that complaint The abdomen was large, and did! 
mder percussion, from the pubes to abore the umbilicus. In the hjrpogastrie 
region an obecure sense of fluctuation was detected. There was however a 
strong smell of urine about the patient. Being interrogated, he said thai he 
had formerly had some stoppage, but that he now passed plenty of water, and 
that it even ran from him. It was obvious that his bladder was enormously 
distended, unable to ocmtractnpon its contents, and overflowing. With some dif- 
ficulty a catheter was introduced, and a large quantity of turbid and offienalve 
urine was drawn off. The patient sank at length, and the bladder was found to 
be much diseased. The writer has known similar mistakes occur in private 
practice ; nay, we learn, on the authority of Sir £. Home, the warning and in* 
structive fact, that John Hunter once actually tapped such a bladder, in the 
belief that the disorder was ascites. 

But encysted dressy in the abdomen is not always ovarian dropsy. 

Omental dro^j is described : the omental cavity alone being unfolded and dis- 
tended with liquid. This the writer never has seen. Cysts containing a oonsi* 
derable quantity of a clear liquid, and connected with the liver, are common. 
Probably these are, in all cases (they certainly are in many), the effects of 
the growth of hydatids. Dropsy of the Fallopian tubes, dropsy of the uteros^ 
large serous cysts in the kidney, constitute other forms of abdominal eneysted 
dropsy. Such states must be discovered by their own partieular cireum- 
stances. None of them are very common. 

Ascites is sometimes the product of inflammation of the peritoneum, but the 
inflammation having ceased, no trace of it is discoverable in the actual condi* 
tion of the living patient. The absorbing functions of the membrane having 
however been spoiled, the collected liquid remains. The writer believes that 
he has witnessed an instance of this. The history of sadden and sharp pain 
and tenderness in the abdomen, with fever immediately previous to the dropsi- 
cal swelling, made it probable that it was the consequence of inflammatory 
effusion. But the fever had entirely subsided, no tenderness remained, and 
the general health was good. The patient had no other dropsy. 

The main exciting cause however of true and uncombined ascites, is some 
obstruction to the free passage of the blood through the system of the vena 
portsB, and, as even prior to experience we might suppose, such obstructioa 
arises more c^n from disease <^ the liver than frtmi any other cause. 

But disease of the liver is of very ccmimon occurrence, and oftentimes very 
obvious, while there is no ascites. Here, therefore, as in the case of cardlao 

^ renal dropsy belbre, this question arises, with what kinds of disease of the 
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Jkrtr 18 httpaiae mites xnoflt apt to be assoekted ? And Iiere alio, as befbre> 
we fiad that thore is one special iotm of Irrcr disease, whiefa, thooglt not tha 
Kde, is the grand eanse of pasflire and simple ascites. 

It has long been noticed, that mere enlargement of the tirer is not the most 
eommon aeeompanimeni of hepatk: ascites : bat rather the small, hard, con- 
tracted Tisoas. Mere increase in the size of the organ may interfere bat 
fittle with the portal circulation ; whereas a shrinking and duninution of its 
Imlk nnist needs do sa In point of fact that particular condition of the liyer, 
vhich the French have termed cirrhose, and which is familiar to morbid 
in Ibis covntry as the kob^nad liver, is the great source of passive 



The tmaaatore of this remarkable diseasa of the liver is of modem discovery. 
The credit of correcting the erroneous opinions which had been entertained 
napeeting it, is due, as the writer believes, to Mr. Kieman. The change 
iHueh the organ undergoes has also been clearly explained by Dr CarsweU : 
it vesohs from dnrcmic inflammation, and chronic thickening, miscalled hy- 
pertrophy, of OUason's capsule. Since Mr. Kieman's admirable exposition of 
tiie true anatomy of the liver has been given to the world, few can be ignorant 
tliat Uie cellular tissae, termed the Capsule of Glisson, accompanies and forms 
a sheath around the portal vein, the hepatic artery, and the biUary ducts in 
their course through the liver; while the hepatic vein and its branches are 
lodged in its substance, without any such investing membrane. It follows that 
m general thickening of this tissue produces a general pressure upon the portal 
"veins, and impedes the return of the venous Uood from the intestines. Hence, 
as in analogous cases, congestion of the capillaries, arrested absorption, nie> 
chanical transudation of serous fluid. The pressure affects also the nutrient 
vessel, the artery of the liver ; so that, in the majority of cases, there is atro* 
phy amdshrinkii^ of the viscus ; and sometimes, but not always, from pressure 
upon the biliary vessels, there is jaundice also. By degrees the cellular tissae 
ibidf undergoes the process of shrinking, and the linear spaces in which it 
vamifles on the sui&ce of the liver are pulled inwards ; the lobules appear to 
"be prominent ; and the surface becomes irregular, knobby, and studded with 
Uttle roundish elevations, like the heads of nails. The constricted lobules are 
very conspicnons also in the cut surface of the organ. 

In the living body the existence of this hepatic disease is, for the most part, 
a natter of inference only. It is rendered probable by its ascertained frequency 
in connexion with ascites, and by the absence of any other obvious cause for 
tiie dropsy. But sometimes the irregular surface may be feh through the 
patrieles of the abdomen. 

The nataie of this morbid change affords a reason for the intractable and 
unpromising character of ascites in general. The obstructed blood seeks, in- 
deed, new channels, but the compensation they afford is rarely sufficient The 
superficial veins become obvious, numerous, large, and wander with many 
inosculations over the surfoce of the bellv. Large veins, significant of the 
Mune compensating effort, have been met with also in the adhesions which pre- 
'vioos inflammation had left between the peritoneal sur&ce of the liver and th« 
iralis of the abdomen. 

Among the causes to which the thickening of the capsule of Glisson may be 
ftteribed, habitual intemperance is probably much the most common. But this 
oondition of Olisson's capsule, though the chief, and by fkr the most frequent, 
is not the only cause of obstruction to the current of the blood in the portal 
>enels, and of consequent ascites. In those specific forms of liver-disease, in 
which tumours are scattered through its substance, one of these tumours may 
he so ntnated as to press upon the trunk of the vein : so, obviously, may ab- 
dominal tomoors of any kind, enlarged mesenteric glands, caacer of the py<* 
Ions, cancer of the head of the pancreas, and the like. 

Ascites is found to be not unfrequently associated with disease or «ilarge^ 
ment of the spleen also ; but, in most instances of this kind, the enlargemenf 
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of the spleen, and the peritoneal dropsy, are not connected u caaw and effect, 
i>at are both consequences of portal obstruction. 

Wben, after death preceded by ascites, the carity of the abdomen is examlaed. 
Its contents present a bleached and sodden appearance. It has been made ft 
qnesdon, whether this be the result of the long>continued immeraon of the 
living tissues in the accumulated water, or of their short maceration after dettlu 
The question has no practical importance. 

The anatomical characters of ovarian dropsy have been already ftOly treated 
of. (See Dropsy of thb Ovart.) 

Treatment Of both forms of abdominal dropsy it may be said, that a core 
is seldom accomplished ; yet ascites has, upon the whole, a more certain pro* 
gress towards the destruction of life than ovarian disease, while perhlipa it is 
oftener cured. 

In passive ascites, where the distension of the peritoneum has crept on wkh** 
out pain, fever, or other marks of acute inflammatory action, our first and best 
hope of evacuating the collected liquid will rest upon diuretics. Hepatic ascites 
and renal disease may be sometimes found in conjunction ; but according to 
the writer's observation they seldom are so : and, except that both may pro* 
bably owe their occasional origin to habits of intemperance, there appears no 
reason why they should be. Diuretics may therefore be administered without 
scruple. The drastic purgatives are also to be employed when diuretics -faoil 
to act, or to reduce the swelling, and when the disease is not already compli** 
cated with diarrhoea. And, inferring with more or less certainty the existence 
ef hepatic disease, sometimes from palpation of the enlarged or altered Uver, 
sometimes from the coincidence of jaundice, but most of idl from the result of 
accumulated experience respecting such cases, it will be proper to give the 
patient the chance of the remedial influence of mercury. The disease being 
chronic the introduction of that drug should be gradual. An eligiblo fonn of 
medicine for that purpose is furnished in Dr. Baillie's mercurial diuretic pill 
(see p. 135. ). The iodide of potassium is thought by some physicians to be es* 
pecially serviceable in such cases. It may be given, in solution, in doses gra* 
dually increased from five grains to a scruple, three or four times a 'day 3 or 
compounds of mercury and iodine maybe applied, by the method of inoiielioni 
to the surface of the abdomen, and to the hepatic region in partieular. 

In Germany the muriate of ammonia is in much repute as a thempeatic 
agent. This salt, though seldom administered internally in this coontxyv 
is believed by some practical men who have employed it, to exercise ail the 
beneficial influence upon the functions of the liver which is commonly i^tn«> 
buted to preparations of mercury, while it is less frequently productive of dis* 
tress or inconvenience. The experience of the writer upon this point has been 
too limited to warrant his expressing any confident opinion; but in some recent 
instances he has certainly noticed a remarkable improvement in the oondition 
of the biliary excretion, after the daily exhibition of a combination of caithflrtic 
extract, sal ammoniac, and the extract of taraxacum. 

But our efforts to remove by medicine the accumulated liquid, or to core 
the morbid condition on which the accumulation depends, are too often made 
in vain. The distension of the peritoneum continues to augment ; the distress 
arising therefrom becomes urgent and extreme ; and at length, to afiford tern* 
porary ease to the patient, and in the faint hope also of giving him permanent 
relief, we resort to the mechanical expedient of paracentesis. 

In ascites, equally as in ovarian dropsy, it is inexpedient to resort to paracen'» 
tesis, until it seems absolutely indispensable. To this rule there are in our 
opinion very few exceptions. 

The operation itself, though commonly esteemed a trivial one, is not with^ 
out its dangers. The instances are not few in which it has been foikmed by 
ftital peritonitis ; excited either by the mere passage of the lancet or tiooar 
through a previously unhealthy membrane, or (in the case of ovarian dropsy) 
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by the escape of some portion of the contents of the cyst into the cayity of the 
abdomen. 

Foirmerly the rapid eraenation of a large quantity of liquid from the belly 
Tas Qjften attended by terrifying effects ; fainting, conynlsions, almost instant 
death. This made the ancient physicians afraid of the operation ; and when 
thej eould no longer avoid it, they let the accumulated fluid out by little and 
little at short intervals. 

The cause of these alarming symptoms is now well understood, and easily 
obviated. They were owing, doubtless, to the sudden removal of the pressure 
to whieh the viscera and large bloodvessels had for some time been submitted 
and accustomed. For this explanation of the fact we are indebted to the sa- 
gacity of our celebrated countryman Dr. Mead, who was the first to suggest 
that external compression should be substituted, in lieu of the tension taken ofi^ 
by the <^ration. The complete success of that expedient fully justified hia 
iagenious opinion. We now drain the cavity of its'liquid contents without scru-> 
]de or delay. A sheet «r broad roller is thrown round the patient's body, and 
tightened aa the fluid escapes, so as to muntain an equable pressure, which 
is oontifiued for a while, and at length gradually withdrawn. 

Other casualties occasionally happen. The trocar has sometimes pierced 
the intestine. In one instance, witnessed by the writer, clear serum issued 
fbr some time through the canula ; but at length pure bloody not less than a 
pint. The patient sank, and no opportunity was given to investigate the cause 
of the bleeding. In another strange but well authenticated case the almost 
iiicredible quantity, twenty six pints, of blood flowed out at the orifice made 
hy the trocar, and afterwards separated into clot and serum. To the wonder 
of those who saw the incident this patient recovered from the tapping, and the 
soaree of the haemorrhage is still a matter of conjecture. 

And apart from these mischances, which arise indeed in but a limited num* 
ber of instances, it must be remembered that paracentesis can seldom be con- 
templated aa a mode of cure, but simply of temporary relief from distress. A 
few instances have happened where the liquid has been drawn off, and has not 
i^n collected ; but such cases are very few. So also, according to the ex- 
perience of the writer, are those, much talked of by authors, in which the kid-* 
neys resume their activity upon the removal of the dropsical fluid. 

Ordinarily, the liquid re-accumulates, often with more rapidity than before ; 
sad again, and again, the hazards and the inconvenience of the operation must 
be repeated. Wherefore, in the writer's judgment, paracentesis in abdominal 
dropsy ought not to be performed, unless the quantity of liquid is so great as to 
oeeaBbn painful distension, or cause great distress of breathing by its upward 
pressure against the diaphragm, — or give rise to some positive suffering or 
urgent inconvenience, which the evacuation of the water may be expected 
to remedy* 

These remarks apply with the greatest force to the first operation ; its repe- 
tition may be allowed with somewhat less reluctance. There is always some 
danger, when on subsequent occasions it is too long deferred, lest the dimi- 
^hed strength of the patient fail altogether under the exhaustion produced by 
the renewed drain from so large a suiface. 

It is seldom that tapping is many times performed upon the same person* 
when the complaint is mere passive ascites. The dropsy returns indeed — and 
again the operation is required. Meanwhile, in most cases, the health and 
Strength rapidly deteriorate, and the patient sinks. 

Acapuncture of the dropsical abdomen has of late been recommended ; and 
cores, thus effected, have been announced. It is said, or supposed, that the 
inclosed liquid, oozing gradually into the cellular tissue of the integuments of 
the abdomen, is thence gradually removed by absorption. Of this method of 
treatment the writer has no practical knowledge. 
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SCROFULA. 

V^mitkm.'^'iyeacrrption of the aerofidoua constitution, — 0/ the progressive stages 
of scrofula, — Of the scrofulous ulcer, — Tuberculous deposit in tissues and 
orgeats, — Nature of tubercle, — Origin, — Conqtosition, — Modification of other 

f diseases by scrofula, — Complications, — Statistics, — Causes. — Prevention, — * 
Treatment 

Thb term SerofiilA, or, as it is sometimes written, Serophula, is derived from the 
Latin word setofot and was originally nsed by Vegetins * to designate a disease in 
Mttle not nnlike the scroftilons glandular swellings which occnr in the hnmaa 
mlijeet The Latin authors first adopted it as a nosological term, using it to in- 
dicate swellings which are understood in the present day to be scrofulous. It may 
\t regarded as amongst the severer inflictions of our temperate latitudes, not only 
jh>m the frequency of its occurrence, but likewise from its being generally in- 
tractable and opprobrious in its nature, and, when affecting organs of importance, 
fiiost fatal in its consequences. Cullen defines scrofula to be '^ tumours of the 
Conglobate glands, chiefly in the neck ; upper lip and soft part of the nose tumid $ 
ftee florid ; skin soft ; abdomen large.*' Authors now, however, appear to agree 
ftat scroihla consists in the presence of a morbid deposit, to which the name tu- 
berculous matter has been given % so that the so-called scrofolous swellings of 
Che neck, consumption, tabes mesenterica, certain enlargements of the jomts, 
eruptions' of a peculiar kind, numy cutaneous ulcers, &c. are in fiict scrofiila, 
and owe their distinguishing characteristics to one and the same cause, consti- 
ttrting varieties of tlM same affection, manifesting itself in the different organs, 
whether these be the glands, lungs, mesentery, bones, articulations, skin, &c 

From so many different textures being liable to the influence of scroftda, 
froon its sparing in its ravages neither age, sex, nor condition, and fh>m its 
aSBoming many and very d^erent appearances, it becomes a matter of the 
]i%hest importance to acquire an intimate knowledge of its causes, nature, and 
symptoms. Notwithstanding the opportunities of daily observation, and the 
number of facts collected, the history of this disease is yet fraught with much 
doubt and uncertainty. As fax as the morbid structure and the symptoms at- 
tendant are concerned, very considerable progress has been attained, but little 
IMS been done in the study t/i the remote causes, or towards ascertainingthe 
intimate nature of what has been termed the scrofulous constitution. This 
may be somewhat accounted for by attention having been chiefly directed to 
that period in which scroftila is fblly established, while investigation into tiiat 
previous condition, which is the forerunner of this more obvious state, has 
been comparatively speaking neglected. This is the more remarkable, as 
from the time of Gordoniusf, in the twelfth century, writers on scroftila Imve 
particularly dwelt upon the fact of there being a temperament or diathesis 
proper to it. They state its more usual characteristics to consist in an ex* 
treme whiteness and exquisite fineness of the skin, in fair hair and blue eyes, 
in a soft and rounded form of the body, which is rather pleasing than otherwise, 
and which is owing to a full development of the cellular tissue efbcing all lines 
and muscular projections ; that frequently this constitution presents the aspect 
of a florid habit and fhll robust health ; the integuments to the eye appear firm 
and elastic, although to the touch they are soft and fiabby ; the countenance, 
for the most part ftill and rounded, presents an expression of softness ; the" 
cheeks, tinted of a bright rosy hue, form a pleasing if not brilliant contrast 
with the whiteness of the skin ; the teeth, which are pearly white, have a tend- 

* Flerumque stnimas, vel parotide!, aut scrofulas jumentorum guttar infestant. (De He Ve- 
terinarian lib. ii. cap. 23. B.C. 385. 
t Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, and the earlier writers generally, though they describe this 
«ase, do not appear to have noticed any such distinguishing constitution. 
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faey to early decay ; the lips are very apt to be swollen, especially tlie upper, 
which is likewise often chapped in the centre ; sometimes the eolumna nasi 
and lower parts of the nostril are tmnefied ; the skin is easily irritated, and 
wounds made in it are difficult to heal ; obstinate eruptions are excited by 
flight causes, as the stings of insects, or the ordinary epispastic applicati<m8 ; 
and cases are even mentioned where, in scrofulous ehUdren, scented soaps have 
been sufficient to cause the immediate appearance of a papular eruption. (jCyc^ 
Prajc, Med, art Scrofula.) There also often exists a tendency to excessiye 
perspirations, which are sour and fetid to the smell. 

. The moral and mental faculties are usually of a pleasant cast, though often ae- 
eompanied by irritability and impatience. The intellect in early age is full <tf 
activity, vivacity, and cheerfulness ; nothing is more striking than the ready 
a^reciation of thought and feeling in children of this constitution: it is, how* 
ever^ deficiez^ in firmness and solidity, and is too vacillating in its character 
lor great enterprises. As age advances, imagination evidently predominates 
over judgment 

Such is the constitution most ordinarily described as the scrofulous ; it ia 
i^iany respects answ«:s to the sanguineous temperament of old authors. Many 
however state, that the atrabilious or melancholic is likewise characteristic iH 
this diathesis : " Beaucoup d'entre eox sont chatains oubruns, out la peau seche 
et peu d'embonpoint" (^Baudelocque,) This crasis is distinguished by thie 
dark complexion, the countenance swollen and pasty, the habit indolent, the 
fimctions of the body performed sluggishly and even imperfectly, the nervous 
^ergy feeble, feelings obtuse, and both the moral and intellectiuJl powers oe«^ 
cupying a low rank. According to Dr. Thomson, the worst forms of scrd^ula 
occur in those of tiiis temperament, and there can be no doubt that he is cor* 
rect. (Lectures on It^ammation). Others more exclusively confine the scrofulous 
constitutions to that crasis which is termed the lymphatic (phlegmatic) : indeed 
there are some who affirm scrofulous affection to be in great measure only an 
exaggeration of it ; express strongly, says Rieherand, all the chaxact^s at- 
tributed to this constitution of the body, and you have a fiuthful picture of 
scrofulous affection. (Noaog. Chir,) The lymphatic temperament is charae- 
terised by a fineness and whiteness of the skin, roundness of form, want of 
^rmness in the chest, muscular feebleness, and apathy of mind ; all of which 
nevertheless present a condition which is perfectly consonant with health, if 
this constitution be developed in excess, obesity with other inconveniences is 
the result; but it does not follow that there should necessarily supervene 
those glandular ^argements, ulcers, chronic inflammations, caries, &e. so 
eonunon in the scrofulous, and which one would expect to be the case^ were 
the view entertained by Rieherand correct Although it is not to be denied 
that those of this temperament suffer greatly from serofida, yet it must not 
li>e too hastily assumed that they are the most susceptible ; indeed Guerseat 
(I)ict de Med. tom. xix. p. 190.) says, that of the great number he has seen 
|Bo afflicted, the majority did not answer to the lymphatic temperam^it, and 
according to Baudelocque not one half belong to it 

Whatever may be the relative frequency of this disease in different cimsti* 
tutions, it is eyident, from what has been now stated, that no particular tem- 
perament nor complexion can strictly be called scrofulous. Nevertheless^ 
certain charactezistics do exist by which an inherent predisposition to the dis- 
ease is indicated, and it follows that as scrofula consists essentially in the form* 
aidon and presence in the various tissues of tuberculous matter, any conditioii 
of the system which, und» certain exciting causes, is prone to its deveiopmeat* 
may justly be termed a scrofulous diathesis. This condition we shall noir 
endeavour to describe ; before doing so, however, it is necessary to preanise 
that its characters are progressive, and not always the same ; that they are 
generally more pronounced if of hereditary origin, than when acquired in after 
life only. 

The general form is frequently deficient in proportion imd symmetry ; the 
head being relatively larger than the trunk ; the abdomen promment, and the 
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limbs small, with large roanded joints. The skin, usually opaqne, hecometf 
sallow in the dark-complexioned, while in the fkir it assumes an appearance 
not unlike blanched wax. To the feel it is soft and flaccid, and presents but 
little elastic resistance to the touch, giving the impression, when pinched, of 
being thinner than is usual in persons of a healthy constitution. It is indeed 
owing to its being really yery thin in texture, that the veins are seen ramifying 
beneath it It rapidly shrinks away under privation, fatigue, or disease ; but 
the effects of these being recovered from, its previous state of fulness is as 
quickly restored : this is owing to a deficiency in what has been termed sta- 
mina, or enduring tone. When this constitution is more marked, the skin be- 
comes coarse and dingy, generally dry and harsh, excepting in the palm of th& 
hand, which is bedewed by an unhealthy cold moisture, and very subject t6 va- 
rious eruptions of a scaly or furfuraceous nature ; the hair, especially in the 
morning, is dry and harsh to the feel, and looks as if undressed ; the coun- 
tenance is'doughy ; the cheeks are full and rounded ; the upper lip and nose 
swollen ; the eye large, with a very open pupil ; the eyelashes, unless de- 
stroyed by conjunctival inflammation, long and hiondsome. The tips ck the 
Angers are square and flat, presenting that appearance which is termed 
clubbed. 

The powers of the body are very inadequate to the apparent strength of th& 
mould in which it is cast : fatigue is soon experienced, and the period of reno^ 
vation is protracted. The circulation is generally feeble, as is mdicated by a 
weak pulse and cold extremities. This state of the circulating system forms an 
element in the tuberculous constitution (^Clark on Consumption and Scrofviia, 
p. 15.) ; it is rarely found wanting, and may be regarded as affording an explan> 
stion of many of the phenomena of the disease. The functions of digestion 
are much enfeebled; the bowels become irregular, for the most part torpid; 
and the evacuations, especiaUy in infancy, are not healthy ; the urine is scanty, 
turbid, and ammoniacal ; the cutaneous secretions are very irregular, sometimes 
suppressed, at other times excessive ; their character is also diseased, being oc- 
casionally more or less fetid, and usually leaving a reddish stain on linen If 
worn many days. The nervous system is characterised by an exaggeration of 
Its natural bias ; the irritability or apathy of the constitution, as the case may 
be, becomes more marked. Protracted and frequent sleep is ordinarily mnch 
Indulged in, and after slight exertion is profound in the extreme. 

In order clearly to understand the history of scrofula it will be necessai^ to 
Consider it in its different stages ; first under its simple or uncomplicat^ and 
more usual forms, and afterwards as it occurs in particular organs. 

The first or incipient stage is when, as yet, no tubercular deposit hsis tsa,ken 
place. The consideration of this very important period of the disease has been 
mainly neglected. In its description will be included many of those symptbnis 
which have hitherto been identified, though most improperly, with the scrofulotis 
diathesis. 

The countenance, to the casual observer, presents the appearance of good knd 
excellent health ; a more accurate observation, however, betrays this appearance 
to be illusive, and that, in fact, the cheeks which look so fhU and rounded are 
really softer and more flaccid than is proper to robust health. The countenance, 
after very slight fatigue, is often expressive of mental distress, as well as of 
bodily fatigue ; it has altogether a hsiggard and worn expression. The cheeks 
have a hectic flush, increasing by its effect the brightness of an evidently ex- 
cited eye. As this stage advances, the countenance loses its fallacious appear- 
ance, and takes on a hollow and jaded character : should the Complexion be 
sallow, the unhealthy appearance is very marked ; it is dull, untransparent, and 
doughy ; and the lips become pale and deficient in colour. The last joint of tfhe 
fingers becomes swollen and rounded instead of tapering, and the nails have a 
tendency to assume a square form and bend forwards. 

During this incipient period of the disease, nothing is more annoying than 
the great liability to colds and slight feverishness. The ^most trivial causes 
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Appear to excite inflammatory action in the mucous membranes, during which 
aU tiie other symptoms are aggravated. The patient complains of frequent 
fiunt perspirations, alternating with a dry feverish state of the skin, which is 
very irritable, as is shown by the effect of any slight wound. The cold clammy 
extremities are very liable to chilblains. The mucous membrane of the nose 
becomes inflamed, and discharges a thin acrid sanguineous matter, which ex- 
coriates the external surface ; the alee and septum become swollen. The air, 
|)assing through with difficulty, obliges the sufferer to breathe in great measure 
through the mouth ; so that the half -open mouth becomes almost characteristic 
of the disease. The upper lip participates in the swelling, and now is seen the 
chap in the middle of it, — a symptom of the disease itself, and not of the dia* 
thesis only, as is usually stated to be the case. The inner membrane of the 
eyelids is often irritable and inflamed ; and the eyelashes, generally so long and 
beautiful in the scrofulously disposed, drop off and leave the eye unprotected ; 
the cause of great weakness and irritability in the eyes themselves* This stage 
in short presents all those appearances that we might conclude likely to occur in 
a subacute state of inflammation of the mucous membranes. % 

On its accession there is, in those of a sanguineous temperament, an exalta^ 
tion of the mental powers. The perceptions are quickened, the expressions are 
lively and brilliant ; while, in persons of the cold and phlegmatic constitution, 
there is an increase in dulness of perception, and a more marked tendency to 
lethargy and inaction. The nervous system participates in the morbid changes^ 
and shows more sensibility than is natural. The temper is often much changed; 
for the most part it is placid, quiet, and relying, though often, especially so in 
those of a biUous temperament, desponding and perverse. The sleep is dis«* 
turbed with dreams, and not unfrequently attended by weakening perspirations 
of an offensive character. The patient during this stage, though complaming 
often of illness, scarcely knows how to describe his sensations, feels no one 
jSymptom of sufficient importance, but seems generally complaining and unwell. 

The next stage of the disease, generally occurring between the second and 
twelfth year of life, is characterised by indolent swellings of the glands, cellular 
^stem, and joints. In milder cases, tbese occur in the form of small spherical 
or oval tumours, moveable under the skin ; they are generally enlargements of 
the conglobate and lymphatic glands, an effusion of fluid being often perceptible, 
which is exterior to the body of the gland, and contained in, and circumscribed 
]i)y,the adjacent cellular membrane. (Goodlad, on the Absorbent System^ p. 75.) 

The distension which this effusion produces is a source of additional irrita* 
tion. Very often the cellular system is the exclusive seat of this stage, and in 
Jnany parts of the body cold indolent swellings arise, which, unless repressed, 
are apt to pass into obstinate sores, burrowing under the surface, and forming 
extensive sinuses. These sweUings are soft;, puffy, and inomoveable, and not at- 
tended by any discoloration of the skin. 

The glandular swellings are soft, with a feeling of elasticity, which frequently 
tontinue stationary for some period. Their more usual seat is in the neck, under 
the ears and chin. The joints of the elbows, fingers, toes, knees, &c. become 
swollen, and at times stiff; these swellings are not moveable, as elsewhere, con- 
nsting rather of a diffused tumefaction, and which, when excessive, very 
obviously impedes the free action of the joint 

Whether it be the glandular or the cellular tissue, or the joints themselves^ 
that are thus affected, there is every reason to suppose that they undergo all 
the stages of inflammation, but, as Dr. Thomson properly observes, in each of 
these stages it exhibits phenomena which are peculiar to the scrofulous con- 
stitution. Some have maintained that these swellings have not essentially an 
Increase of temperature, and there can be no doubt that the tumefaction is far 
greater in proportion than either the degree of heat or the pain ; there can 
however be no doubt that these swellings are accompanied from the first with 
ft sensible degree of heat, slight redness and pain on pressure ; occasionally the 
^at and pain become excessive. The lymphatic glands of the neck are most 
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frequently affeetod, protieblj beeavie they fa« lo generally exposed to eM 
(Alison, .Edm. Med, Chir. Tratu. yoL L); frequently only one or two «re l^bn 
affected, sometimeB so many of them, and to so great a suee, as to eanse-Hie most 
painftd res«lts from pressure both on tiie air-passages and bioodressels. It is 
not a little singnlar, that while very slight irritations have the effect of origin* 
ating swelUngs in 1^ glsads, yet that the more severe imtation of teetii* 
cntting, though fraught with so many other graver maladies, Toy rarely in- 
dnees ^em ; these swellings in fact seldoat occur until after the period of 
dentition, or even the seeond year, when they are ea«ly exdted, eq>eeially after 
liBtNile and empttye diseases. The glands of the groin and axilla are less fre* 
^nsKitly affected than Uiose of the neck, and even when this is the case, th^ 
are generally not of the true scrofulous character, but rather the result of simple 
inflammation ooearioned by absorption or other irritation. The sweHings in 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue, which are the advenlittous glands of WuunmBOf 
are soft and puffy, and manifest but little or no dispositi<m to suppurate, (^kt- 
^ery^ roL i p. 403.) They often i^pear very suddenly, and, from the absence 
of pun and discoloration, may exist a long time without being perceived. 
Thev are usually of an oval figure, and seem to be produced by i3a» effitsion of 
a flmd into the interstices of the cellular .texture. They are very rariable in 
their nxe, being one day more prominent and tense, and the next more su^ 
and flaccid. Jui this stage progresses, the tumours increase in number as wdl 
as in Tolume. 

The third stage consists in the more active sinte of the disease, as evinced by 
lancinating pains, febrile excitement, &c. Some portions of the superjacent 
skin become pale, and one or more small openings spontaneouidy occur, by 
which the fluid is poured out. Though this is much like pus at first, it is dif* 
fierent from that which proceeds from an ordinary abscess. As the discharge 
eoBtinues, it becomes less thick, until at length little else is exuded than a viscnl 
serum, intermixed with white tuberculous matter resembling the curd of milk, 
and which offers the true distinctiye character of the disease. Mr. Goodlad 
describes three different modes by which this period of suppuration is arrived 
at In the ^ret there is an early effusion of fluid exterior to the gland« The 
abscess feels soft, l&e a bladder not entirely filled, and what would otherwise 
be the most conyex part of the swelling appears almost flat The fluid -whidt 
is discharged when the abscess bursts, consists of flakes of coagulable lymph, 
swimming in a half purific^m fluid. The pus is formed exterioriy to the gland, 
ao that, when the skin and cellular membrane are absorbed, the cavity of the 
abscess is Tery superficial, and the tumour continues almost as prominent as 
before the discharge of the fluid. In the second, the progress of the ulcer is 
attended with simple enlargement of tiie glandtdar substance, or of tiie adjaoent 
parts, caused by the effusion of coagulable lymph, through whieh bloodvessels 
ramify themselves. In the third species, the abscess is formed in the substimoe 
of the gland, and a portion of its parietes must be absorbed before ulcerations 
can take place. If the cells of the gland are separated by adhesion, each edi 
may contain an abscess, and successive openings are formed for their discharge^ 

In the fiubeutaneous cellular tissue tlus disease presents itself in the third 
atage under the form of chronic i^legmon passing into abscess. The progress 
of these swellings is often very protracted, and accompanied by only a s^^kt 
increase of heat and a sensation scarcely amounting to pain ; the skin is of a dull 
red ; and the fbrm of the swelling, instead of being cire^ar, as in ordinary phleg* 
mon, is oval. 

The pus 'is similar to that which is found in scrofulous glands in ^a^ 
racter. These subcutaneous abscesses may form on the bury scalp, nedc, 
chest, belly ; m faet, no part is exempted from being oocasionadly the seat of 
Ihem. The abscess which forms m a lymphatic absocbent gland often gives 
rise to the production of a fistulous sore, while that which occurs in the sub* 
cvitaneous cellular texture most frequentiy tenninates in an open scrofiilsaa 
ulcer. (Thomson, op, cit, p. 159.) The contents of these abscesses sometimea 
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Income chalky. This only happens, however, when the progress of tiid ab^ 
scess has been marked by unusual indolence. Occasionally another series of 
changes marks the progress of a scrofulous gland. The lymph effused into its 
substance becomes organised into a dense hard tumour, coTered by a red 
shining thin integument, in which, after a certain period, a number of small 
apertures takes place, thus presenting a honeycomb appearance : from these 
there exudes a thin serous discharge. 

The scrofulous ulcer presents peculiarities which are sufficiently characterisUa 
Its margins are smooth, obtuse^ overlapping, hard and tumefied, and haTe a 
purple or rather dull red colour. The surface of the sore is of a light red. 
The granulations, which rather resemble raw flesh, are flabby, indistinct, and 
present a glossy appearance. The discharge is thin, slightly ropy, copious* 
with curdy-like flakes. In this condition it remains for some time, being ex." 
eeedingly indolent, and if excited to action rather ulcerating than throwing out 
fresh granulations. It is not usually attended by much pain, is naturally indo* 
lent, and Tery difficult of cure. 

Such may be considered the more ordinary forms of what is termed simple 
scrofula. This disease occurs, however, at times in almost all the organs of the 
body, and under many modifications. Several of the eruptive diseases have been 
esteemed essentially scrofulous on account of their being found so frequently 
scc(Mnpanying the disease, and because they often yield to the anti-strumoos 
medicines. Amongst these affections the porrigo favosa, porrigo furfurans, 
sod porrigo larvalis, acne indurata, eczema impetiginoides, and ecxema rubmm 
are generally stated to be the chief. There does not, however, appear sufficient 
ground for arbitrarily deciding that they are so ; nor, if we regard them as 
not having in their constitution any thing of a tuberculous character, does it 
appear conscmant with the definition of scrofula so to include them. They 
are fiEu* better stated as being diseases often associated and complicated wi& 
scrofula. Lupus however appears to be a true scrofulous disorder, *'conameneing 
by the slow development of a tubercular induration in the tissue of the true 
skin, or mucous membrane, sometimes perhaps in the subcutaneous or sul^- 
mueous cellular tissue." (Cyc, PracL Med, art Noli ub tangekb.) This 
indurated tubercle may either be single or grouped. The progress of the 
tubercle towards the surface is marked by the violet colour of the integ^uments, 
vhich spreads superficially as the tubercle makes its way. The cuticle is even* 
tually broken, and then a scab of a coarse laminar appearance is formed from 
beneath, whence exudes a thin ichorous foul discharge. On this crust falling 
off, an ulceration of a most malignant character is exposed. Lupus is occar 
fiionaUy only superficial; at other times it is a deep and erosive disease ; in other 
instances it is attended by a true hypertrophy of the neighbouring parts. 

The deposition of tuberculous matter in the subcutaneous system has already 
been spoken of and shown to be identical with Wiseman's adventitious glands. 
So much do they resemble glandular swellings, that those not practised in 
tteing them might easily be deceived $ they are composed of cysts having a 
firm inner lining of coagulated lymph, presenting somewhat of a fibrinous ap- 
pearance ; the interior is filled with tuberculous substance, either in a crude state 
<Nr as curdy pus Another form of scrofula in the cellular system is that spe- 
<^s of abscess named by the French ahc^ froids and ahces par congestion : 
these abscesses, which rise rapidly, are generally found in the interstitial mem- 
biaae, separating the muscles or under the fasciss. Their contents are at first 
serous ; then sero-purulent, intermingled with curdy flakes ; more rarely they 
consist of a thin pus. TMs is usually the nature of the abseesses surround- 
ing scrofulous joints. 

Another and very inveterate affection of this tissue is one which manifests 
itself by the skin assuming a livid colour and becoming hard and stiff. In this 
state it may remain many months ; and though no outward sore is visible, yet 
there is beneath the surface a most mischievous process going on. This is 
brought to light by the formation of a small abscess caused by the irritation of 
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the dead porticm of oellnlar tianie ; yrhkih is of a yellow coloar fi^ fiioa GOOm 
sistence, and is discharged only on a flree opening being made. It is aquost 
obstinate form of disease, and we believe answers to what Rayer tennis «or^ 
phtde mdgaire vcuculeuse. Another form we have had an opportunity of o^^ 
serving has been that of an ulcerative process going slowly on in the cutis veia 
imme&itely below the sarface, the sur&ce itself presenting rather a more ex^ 
sanguineous appearance than is naturaL As the disease eats away th» under<» 
stratum, the superficial integument breaks down, presenting an open wound of 
a fleshy glistening character. In the cases to which we allude^ this process 
goes on to a very great extent It is a form of disease very difficult to control^ 
and on recovery leaves deep and disfiguring cicatrices. 

The mucous membranes are a very frequent seat of scrofulous disease.. Dr« 
Alison in his valuable paper states, that he has observed the tuberculous mat- 
ter in the free surface of these membranes, and that it is deposited loose in. the 
air-cells. This view of the subject has however been opposed by others ; and 
Gendrin, especially, maintains such to be nothing more tban the product of in* 
flammation, and not true tuberculous matter. {Hist Anat des Ii^om, vol. iL 
p. 310.) Dr. Carswel), however, takes the view of Dr. Alison, and his v^y 
accurate dissections should almost place the question beyond a doubt. 

The mucous membrane of the nose in scrc^ulous subjects has been.pre« 
viously spoken of as frequently liable to a state of irritation and disease ; occa-* 
sionally this takes on an aggravated form. It ordinarily commences with 
trifling tumefaction and redness about the ale nasi, attended by a mucous 
discharge which obstructs the nostril ; as the disease advances, the discharge 
becomes thin, puriform, and so irritating as to cause frequent sneeziusg. 1*he 
odour exhaled is so offensive as to be disagreeable to all save to the sufiEerer 
himself, the destruction of the membrane preventing his being sensible of it» 
Should the disease not be controlled, the septum becomes perforated^ and the 
spongy, and even in some cases the nasal, bones are destroyed. 

The mucous membranes of the eye and lachrymal passages are very ft^ 
^uently affected. Mr. Lloyd gives a description of what he terms scrofuloos 
ophthalmia ; in which he mentions, amongst other symptoms, a thickening of the 
eyelids. (On Scrofda, p. 312.) The frequency of this disease is confirsied 
by many observers. In V^ienna, according to Beer, nine tenths of the cases of 
ophthalmia in children are of scrofulous character ; and at Breslau it is esti^ 
mated, by Benedict, to bear the yet higher proportion of 95 to 100. 

Dr. Cumin says, *' The eruption of the minute vesicles (phlyctenule) or pus- 
tules, which occurs in scrofulous inflammation of the conjunctiva, seems to 
approximate it to other diseases of the same class, when numerous cro{)s of 
very small tubercles are seen on the investing membranes of various organs; 
but it does not appear that true tuberculous matter has ever been detected in 
any part of the eye." 

The mucous membrane of the digestive canal is very liable to be affected 
by scrofula ; occasionally small spots of ulceration, which appear referrible to 
this cause, are found upon the surface of the pharynx and (esophagus. Dys- 
pepsia has been stated by Dr. Todd to be a prominent symptom of the scro- 
fulous constitution ; we are therefore prepared to find the stomach and intes* 
tines the frequent seat of the affection. Amongst the lesions which may be 
esteemed of scrofulous origin in the stomach are softening and thinning of its 
coats, but more especially a mammillated and greyish appearance of its mucous 
membrane. (Louis, on Phthisis,) Instead of its natural uniform and velvet-like 
surface, it presents prominences of different forms and dimensions, generally 
rounded, from one to two lines in diameter, resembling the fleshy granulations 
of wounds, and occasionally separated by deep fissures of variable length and 
a line or rather less in breadth. These prominences are almost always of 
a greyish colour, mingled with a pale red tint The mucous membrane often 
passes into a state of idceration, the sides of which are circumscribed, and not 
. elevated. In the small intestine the softening is not so frequent as in the 
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stoDiaeli, bat the granulations of a semicarfilaginoas and tabercnlons nature, a# 
W«U as ulcerations, are very commonly met with : these last are more frequent 
than the granulations, whence Louis concludes that they are often uncon** 
nected w'ith them. In the submucous cellular tissue of this intestine there 
are occasionally fbund minute abscesses, which may be considered as proper 
to scroMa. The large intestine is subject to much the same lesions as have 
been observed in the small, with the exception of the semicartilaginous 
granulations. The tuberculous granulations are situated either in the centre 
or the circumference of the ulcerations, and not in their intervals. Thickening 
(and this is an important scrofulous lesion) is often attended by softening and 
increase of colour, evincing the presence of a very low state of inflammation4» 
Carswell says, this is very frequent, and that it is the consequence of the pre- 
sence of the tuberculous matter, as is evidenced by the increased vascularity » 
softening, and ulceration of the follicles and mucous membrane generally of 
the intestines and bronchi. These ulcerations always occupy the situations 
in which tuberculous matter is most frequently deposited. 

The serous membranes, equally with the mucous, are liable to this deposit 9 
nmmte tubercles and tuberculous matter in greatest abundance are met with 
scattered on their surface and imbedded in their tissue. The pleura, the 
peritoneum, the arachnoid are each the seat of this deposit, and Dr. Bailie 
mentions the instance of its occurrence in the pericardium. When this disease 
attacks the membranes of the brain, it causes effusion and all the symptoms of 
hydrocephalus* This takes place much more commonly in infancy than is 
Qsnally suspected; children of scrofulous parents being often afflicted and 
dymg from it. Its occurrence in the peritoneum is first made evident by 
serous fluid being exhaled into the cavity amongst which are floating flakes of 
tuberculous matter: these increase, while the serum is reabsorbed, leaving the 
intestines glued together by the curdy deposit. 

Perforations in tile intestines are sometimes owing to ulcerations originating 
in the serous coat^ and eating their way iikwards, though more usually the 
contrary is the case, the ulceration commencing in the mucous coats and de» 
fltroying from within outwards. 

The synovial membranes are liable to scrofulous disease. Dr. Oraigie states 
that no doubt can be entertained of the frequency of albuminous deposits, and 
he believes that tubercles have been seen in the coxo-femoral synovial mem- 
brane in disease of that joint, though he has not had an opportunity of verifying^ 
it {Ekm, of Oen, and Path. Anat. p. 810.) 

The osseous system is very frequently affected in scrofula. Wiseman in- 
deed says that the bones are scrofulously diseased as often as any otiher part 
of the body. In the tuberculous constitution, the bones are more slender 
throughout, their cortex or outer wall is much thinner, and their interior more 
80^ and vascular, than the bones of persons of sound and vigorous constitution. 
Unlike syphilis, which generally affects the more hard and compact portions^ 
scrofula attacks the softer and more spongy, as the heads of the cylindrical 
bones, bones of the carpus and tarsus, and the bodies of the vertebrse. Accord- 
ing to most writers, there is first a slight increase of vascularity, the effect of 
vrMch is an absorption of the earthy matter of the bone, in consequence of 
irhich it becomes much softened, so that it may be cut with a knife,- as if it 
trere cheese. This condition is often very limited, the surrounding parts appear- 
ing quite healthy ; at other times the whole bone participates in the injury. As 
the disease advances, the fluid which is proper to the cancelli becomes thick 
and caseous, in consequence of which an irritation is set up, a gelatinous fluid 
is thrown out, and thickening and hardness ensue. In the course of time, ves- 
sels carrying red blood ramify through the cartilages, which ulcerate : this pro- 
cess conmiences in small spots on the surface, which is connected with the 
bone. Occasionally a portion of caseous bone dies and exfoliates. The effect 
of these injuries is the effusion of serum and coagulable lymph, whence the 
pufff swellmgs so frequently observed ; then the formation of abscess, whiclt 
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Bakes its way throdgh the Bynoyial membranes, ligaments, &c. dischJar^pngp 
itself externally by openings connected with different sinuses. Mr. Lloyd says, 
that if a scrofhlouB bone hi injected at an early period of the disease, or before 
the whole of its cancellous structure is altered, the injection ^ery freely enters 
its vessels; but if it be injected at a more advanced period, there evidently ap- 
pear to be fewer vessels ; though it is very probable that a fine injection may 
be forced into vessels which previously ceased to carry red blood. {Op. cU. 
p. 123.) Sir B. Brodie believes this observation to be correct, and that in the last 
stage of this disease the bones not only lose their vascularity which they pos- 
sessed at an earlier period, but even become less vascular than healthy bone ; 
and that this diminution of the vessels, and consequently of the supply of blood, 
is probably the cause of those exfoliations which sometimes occur where the 
disease has existed for a considerable time, especially in the smaller bones. 
(^Diseases of the Joints^ p. 246.) 

This form of scrofiila is very insidious in its origin, — even when serious 
lesion is established there is often so little local uneasiness, as scarcely to call 
attention to the part, — weakness, and some littie occasional tired feeling, being 
perhaps the only circumstances complained of, and these so lightly as to be at- 
tributed rather to a weak state of the general health than to local affection. As 
the disease becomes established, the symptoms are more marked; a dull, heavy, 
constant pain is experienced, which, though felt to be deep-seated, is not in- 
creased by pressure, nor aggravated by motion, unless the disease be in the 
hip, knee, or ankle joint The explanation of this is, that the soft parts, after 
exertion, do not so well maintain the relative positions of the bones, and there- 
fore pressure ensues. This stage of the disease is often protracted without much 
alteration taking place in the symptoms ; generally, however, as it advances, 
the pain becomes more decided, and there is, towards night, or after exercise, 
evident enlargement in the soft parts, which is owing to some little inerease in 
die secretion of the synovial fluid. Eventually the pain becomes excessive, the 
inflammation very marked, the general health participates in the local injury, 
hectic fever and night sweats set in, the pulse becomes weak and quick, and a 
diarrhoea together with the discharge from the extensiveabscesses tend to weaken 
Itod destroy the constitution. 

The spinal column is also a frequent seat of tuberculous deposit The bodies 
of the vertebrse are subject to much the same series of changes as already de- 
scribed. When the softening and caries are fully established, the bodies of these 
bones no longer support the weight above them, but, yielding to the pressure, 
angular curvatures are produced. Most generally the curve is from within 
6utwards ; though at times, when one half of the bone is more affected than the 
Other, lateral angular curvature is produced. 

The periosteum is sometimes a seat of scrofdlous affection. It is attended by 
inflammation, abscess, swelling, exfoliation and destruction of the bone it covers, 
and, according to Dr. Cumin, to absorption of the osseous tissue, which is re- 
placed by dry tuberculous substance without softening of the bone; and that to 
this form of tuberculous disease are to be referred some of those cases which 
have been named osteo-steatoma. This morbid deposition, which he has ob- 
served lying in contact with the bone in large angular masses, bears a striking 
resemblance to suet or adipocire, but its nature is truly that of coagulated al- 
bumen, for it emits, under a strong heat, the odour of burnt cheese or horn, and 
produces no greasy stain when rubbed on paper. 

The advanced state of medical knowledge in the present day has shown that 
scrofula is not essentially a disease of the lymphatic system ; its vessels, however, 
are frequently a seat of tuberculous deposit: this is especially the case when the 
glands are affected, and may generally be observed when those of the mesen- 
tery are tuberculous : occasionally they are thus rendered quite impervious. 
The thoracic duct is even sometimes affected : Mr. Cruickshanks relates a 
case in which two thirds of it were filled with a caseous matter. This patient 
had scrofulous affection of other parts at the same time. 
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The l^rmphatic glands we have already particularly alladed to. Those most 
frequently affected are the submaxillary and sublingual. The parotid gland 
and tonsils are not so frequently, though swelling is very usual in them when 
the cervical glands are enlarged. Dr. Cumin says, tumefaction of the tonsils is 
seldom absent, if the strumous constitution be strongly marked ; and that it 
may exist from an early period of life, or even in some instances be congenitaL 
These swollen tumours are very liable to inflammation, to aphthous sores, and 
ulcerations. 

The glands of the mesentery are very frequently scrofulous . At the com* 
mencement of this disease, the appearances presented are minute spots either in 
the centre or circumference of the glands, interspersed through a structure un- 
usually red, and less consistent than natural The glands so affected are gene- 
lally found in masses. In the more advanced stage, that condition of system ii 
established which is known under the name of Tabes Mesenterica, 

The mesocsecal, mesocolic, and lumbar glands are occasionally, though not 
so frequently as the mesenteric, the seat of the disease. The bronchial glands 
are very often affected, being increased in volume, of a greyish and black 
colour, and occasionally, though more rarely than is the case in other glands, 
tinged witih blood. 

£q the arm-pits and groin the glands are very apt to swell, inflame, and be 
destroyed by the formation of abscess ; generally speaking, however, this is not 
owing to scrofrilous disease, but rather to ordinary inflammation. When the 
true scrofulous disease occurs in those of the groin, it is usually as a concomi- 
tant of scrofrdons disease of the femur. The thyroid is very seldom, almost 
never, the seat of tubercle : and although that peculiar swelling called Bron- 
chooele is not infrequent in those of a lax and infirm habit, and, in fact, in. 
those who are suffering from scrofula, yet the origin and progress of bron- 
chocele is so different from that of this disease generally, that we are inclined 
to view it as not of this nature. 

When the tongue is affected by scrofula, blisters or apthous crusts form, 
on the removal of which a sore is left, often very difficult to heal. Its more 
characteristic features are described as small knots or nodules superficially 
imbedded in the substance of the organ, varying in size from a grain of 
small shot to that of a horse-bean* They cause no uneasiness unless when 
firmly pressed, and then the pain is pricking. The mucous membrane cover- 
ing them is red and prominent, and soon breaks in the centre, giving rise to 
an ulcer which spreads and destroys by sloughing erosion, with much pain, 
profuse salivation, fhrred tongue, and fetid breath. (Cyc. PracL Med, vol. iiL 
p. 707.) In some protracted cases, the tongue is the seat of an albuminous 
exudation: when this occurs, there are almost invariably prickings in the 
tongue, heat, and redness. This exudation occasionally occurs in the form <tf 
patches from two to three lines in surfiu^e, which occasionally by their reunion 
completely cover the tongue : at other times it assumes the form of small points 
more or less thickly scattered, and attended by destruction of the corresponding 
mucous membrane. The redness, heat, and prickings, together with the albu- 
minous nature of the secretion, distinctly point out an inflammatory condition, 
and yet the mucous membrane of the tongue beneath the exudation is oft«n 
observed to be quite pale. 

In children the spleen is very frequently scrofulous, but in adults this is bat 
mrely met with. Small masses of the size of a pin's head or hemp seed are 
deposited in the cells of the organ : occasionally, however, it is almost entirely 
filled with large masses. 

In the pancreas, according to Lombard, scrofhlous disease occurs more fre- 
j[uently than is supposed by other writers. Of one hundred dying scrofulous, 
in five he found the deposit in this organ. Dr. Carswell, on the other hand, says, 
he has never observed it in the human subject, and only once in the monkey^ 

The liver, though functionally so much deranged, is not very frequently 
found in a scrofulous state. Lombard, in those he examined, never observed 
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it : Dr. Canwell has met with it in children, in the form of small masses, but 
has never seen it in adults. In these cases, tabercnloiis deposits are generally 
found in other organs at the same time. 

Scrofulous disease of the lungs, from the frequency irith which it takes 
place, and the importance of the organ affected, requires the most serious eon* 
sideration, though it would be here out of place to enter into any history of its 
progress in this organ. (See Tttberculaua Disease of the Lung.) 

Though cases are mentioned of its occurrence in the circulating system, yet 
they are not frequent Wiseman speaks of a scrofulous tumour of the heart 
weighing two ounces. Mr. Lloyd has observed it occurring in the granular 
form in the heart of a rabbit It has also been observed circulating in the 
general mass of the blood; and occasionally, though rery rarely, has l^en met 
with in the muscles. {Otto^ Lombard^ Ltunnec, ) 

The organs of generation, both in the male and female, are very sal^ect to 
(croAila. Tubercle has been observed in the bladder and ureters ; cystitis is 
frequently owing to this deposit It has also been observed in the vesLcuto 
seminales, in Cowper's glands ; and Baillie says, that on cutting into the pro* 
State, he has seen curdy matter precisely similar to that formed in the scroffotov 
absorbent gland, and that on pressure he has forced from its ducts a scrofukms 
|ms. {Morbid Anatomy, p. 29 1 .) Mr. Lloyd relates a case of phthisis, in w^hich 
there was a difficulty in passing water for some time before death; the 
prostate gland was very much enlarged, and contained above an ounce of scro- 
fulous matter. In another case it was so much enlarged, that on examination 
per anum, its boundary could not be reached by the finger, and it pressed so 
much upon the sacrum, that the finger could with difficulty be passed between 
them. {Op. eit. p. 110.) These cases are generally attended by gleet, which 
is often so much increased on sexual intercourse, as to assume almost the v^ 
pearance of a virulent gonorrhoea, accompanied by much painful irritation 
about the neck of the bladder and through the course of the urethra. The 
testicle is also occasionally affected. The appearances on dissection resemble 
those exactly of a scrofulous gland. The first appreciable symptom is ge- 
ral enlargement, with increased softness of the organ ; its natural shape is not 
altered. In the early stage, there is no pain unless pressed, and then it is 
yery trifling ; but when the coats of the testicle are diseased, the pain is very 
severe. The progress of this affection is marked by inflammation of this 
gland and scrotum, the formation of abscess, and a consolidating together of 
the whole diseased parts. It runs the usual course of scrofulous disease ia 
glands^ and does not require castration, as is the case when the testicle is the 
seat of more inyeterate affections. 

In the female organs, very troublesome affections result from scrofulous dis- 
eases. The whole lining membrane of the vagina often becomes affected, and 
occasionally the interior of the uterus is involved. The character of the 
discharge from the vagina is altered ; it assumes a greenish yellow, often 
streaked with blood, and very acrid in its character, causing irritation, exco- 
riations, and eruptions of a most troublesome description. This state of things 
is the source of much catamenial derangement, and not infrequently of many 
anomalous pains of the back and other hysteric affections. 

Scrofulous disease of the mamma is not uncommon both before and after 
puberty. Its first symptom is a small oval movable tumour : this increases, 
and is followed by others. Unless there be inflammation, but little pain or 
inconvenience is felt Should inflammatory action supervene, the swellings 
increase, and involving much of the gland, suppuration takes place, which 
eventually is discharged by two or three openings. 

The brain and its membranes are more frequently the seat of tuba*ole than 
is generally supposed. When it occurs on the dura mater, the masses re- 
semble precisely the structure of a scrofulous absorbent gland, and, like thsm, a 
curdy pus is ofien found in their interior. The occurrence of tubercles m, ^e 
brain has never been sufficiently attended to. I>r. P. H«<kveca has mikls sosne 
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irery Yaluable obserrations on' this subject He affirms, that a long and labo* 
Tious investigation of this interesting subject enables him to conclude, that, in 
point of frequency, the occurrence of tubercles in the brain in children must 
be ranged next to hydrocephalus ; and that for every three cases of the latter 
disease, there exists one of the former. (^iMucet, Feb. 1839.) 

On the other hand, tubercles in the brain in the adult subject are extremely 
rare. Of 117 phthisical patients examined by Louis, one only had tuberculous 
deposit in this organ. They often exist without producing any disturbance of 
the cerebral functions, and are only discovered after death. The most pro- 
minent symptoms which mark their presence are, — a constant or remittent 
headach, more or less intense, sometimes occupying the frontal region, at others 
corresponding exactly with the seat of tubercle ; chronic vomiting occurring at 
uncertain intervals, and not apparently connected with disorder of the aliment 
tary canal — a symptom, which when conjoined with headach and constipation 
flf the bowels, is of great value ; some disorder of the motor power, manifested 
by irregularity of the gait, an incapability of harmonising the movements, 
partial paralysis, or a contracted state of one of the limbs. The intellectual 
fbnetions are seldom disturbed in the early stage ; but as the disease advances, 
more or less change takes place, irregular accessions of fever (which is often 
XDistaken for the infantile remittent) occur, with delirium at night ; and in some 
instances the patient is gradually reduced to a state of complete idiotcy. 

Tubercles of the brain, in children, commonly destroy life^ either by inducing 
acute hydrocephalus, or by exciting inflammatory softening of the surrounding 
eerebral structure. Indeed, the relation between acute hydrocephalus and 
tuberele is much more close than has been generally admitted. 

Serofulous affections of the organs of sense are not infrequent. Of the eye 
've have already spoken. In the ear it frequently conomits great havoc, both 
before and after the meridian of life. Thomson says that scrofulous affections 
of the ears often run in families, so as to produce a family deafness. 

The inflammation succeeding the tuberculous deposit in this delicate organ, 
is followed by suppuration, which destroys the tympanum, and the small bones 
come out. The delicate expansion of the auditory nerves, or the membran<p 
ous linings of the different cavities, are either partially or wholly destroyed,^thu9 
producing partial or total deafness. 

The nature of tubercle has recently been successfully investigated by variouiS 
pathologists. Tuberculous formation differs in structure and appearance from 
all parts of the healthy body. It is an adventitious deposit, and is the dis* 
tinguishing characteristic of scrofulous disease. Dr. Carswell defines it to be 
a pale yellow, or yellowish grey, opake, unorganised substance, the form, con- 
sistence, and composition of which vary with the nature of the part in which 
it is formed, and the period at which it is examined. He states it to occur in 
four principal forms, which are, — 1. in distinct round bodies, to which the name 
tabercle is properly applied ; 2. in masses, which vary in size, and are com- 
monly of an irregular shape ; 3. diffused through the structure of an organ, 
vhen it receives the name of tubercular infiltration; and, 4. when part or 
portion of an organ becomes converted into this morbid structure. 

The tubercles when first recognisable are about the size of a small pin's head, 
sometimes of a reddish drab or skin colour, sometimes grey or ash, and some- 
times, though very rarely, devoid of colour, and very transparent. They are 
irregular in their outer aspect, of a firm consistence, not easily compressed, and 
adherent to the neighbouring tissue. They occur in this state either singly 
or in numbers, and are known by the terms miliary or granular. In this state 
they frequently remain for a long period. When they increase, they take on 
a whitish yellow appearance. They rarely attain, as true tubercles, a larger 
size than that of a pea ; though there are instances of their having attained the 
bulk of a hen's egg. When they are of the size of a pea, and have a yellow 
appearance, they are said to be in a crude state ; shortly after attaining this, i^ 
•hgh* appearance of softening is perc^tible. 
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According to Laennec, the Boftening commences on the interior ; aooording 
to Andral and others, on the exterior. It is the commencement of the Isi^ 
stage of tubercle ; and, after a short time, it becomes broken down and con- 
verted into a fluid of a thin seroos consistence, having a cordy-like mass float- 
ing in it Mr. Calder recognises an appearance of tubercuhir deposit which is 
earlier than the miliary : he has observed in the peritoneum, mingling with the 
tubercles, many greyish coloured spots of the size of pins' heads, not sensiblj 
elevating the peritoneum, but distinctly visible through it These spots, when 
more minutely examined, have a roundish shape and a distinctly circumseribed 
edge, and, when divided by a fine cutting instrument, can be siAisfactorily 
ascertained, both by sight and touch, to be a substance, and not a mere appear- 
ance. These, Mr Calder has frequently observed in the subserous tissue of 
the lungs and intestinal canal i and from his never observing them but in coa^ 
nection with decided tuberculous disease, he is inclined to refer them to sa 
earlier stage of tuberculous deposit than the miliary tubercle it8el£ (JtfedL Goa, 
1837-8.) 

Tubercles occasionally go through a different series of changes : instead of 
passing into the cheese-like matter, they are submitted to what has been termed 
a cretaceous transformation. This change is attributed to the tubercle losing 
a portion of its animal constituents, thus acquiring an excess of its earthy par* 
tides (phosphates and carbonates of lime). Tubercles in this state present 
an appearance of a dirty white coloured mass, like wet plaster of Paris. 

Tubercle acts occasionally as a local irritant, producing the ordinary effiacts 
of inflammation, and eventually abscess, in which pus and tuberculous matter 
are mingled together. The cavity of the abscess is lined generally by an sd^ 
Tentitious membrane, which, if not mucous, is not very dissimilar to it 

The tubercular masses are generally caused by the agglutination o£ anvnber 
of the miliary points. 

The interstitial infiltration of tuberculous matter, whatever may be the Ann 
under which it is developed, according to Laennec, presents, at first, the ap- 
pearance of a grey semitransparent substance, which gradually becomes yeilov^ 
opake, and very dense. This state rarely exists, unless tubercles in the miliary 
form are also present 

Sometimes the natural structure of an organ appears altogether absent, tu- 
berculous matter being deposited in its place. This most probably occurs, not 
by a true conversion, but rather from an absorption of the natural structure in 
consequence of the deposition of the morbid substance. 

The origin of tubercle is a matter of great interest Very opposite vievs 
■have been entertiuned upon it The one, that their origin is inflammatory 
(JSroussoM, AluoUy Louis) : the other, that they are in no way dependent npon 
it {Bayle, Laennee, Lobstein, Gendrin) ; and that, if inflammation be present, it 
is the effect and not the cause, oi tubercle. We shall endeavour, in as short 
apace as possible, to explain what appears to be the more probable view of the 
question. Before the formation of yellow tubercle, an induration takes place, 
which differs from healthy structure by containing a larger quantity of s 
matter which is harder than the tissue itself. Dr. Williams {Med, Gaz, 1838-9.) 
reasons very fairly upon this — that the increase of substance argues either in- 
creased secretion or diminished absorption. That absorption is not diminished 
in the tissues, is plain, from the fact that portions of the healthy tissue are at 
the same time removed by this process ; and that increased secretion is present, 
is proved by the fact that the indurated texture presents new characters, and 
is not a simple accumulation of the matter of the natural tissue. There can 
be no doubt, according to the laws of physiology, that where increased secre- 
tion is present, there must be a larger supply of blood, which larger supply 
amounts to an inflammation, though of a low and generally of a chronic cha* 
racter. The discussion of this question, however, would occiq>y too great 
Sjpace : we. shall therefore briefly state, that we believe tuberenlous or scrofoloss 
disease to arise from a low inflammatory condition of the interstitial tissue, in 
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oonfleqaence of which lymph of so low yitality is exuded, that it is incapable 
of becoming organised, or, at least, susceptible of it only to ayery low degree. 

With re^urd to the original seat of tubercle, some difference of opinion pre* 
Tails. Dr. Carswell states, that repeated, careful, and minute anatomical re* 
searches have led him to regard the free surface of the mucous and serous 
membranes, and the blood, as the exclusive seats of the tuberculous matter ; 
and that in no instance is this morbid product deposited in the molecular 
strueture of organs. We have previously mentioned that Dr. Alison observed 
tuberculous matter existing in a free state in the air-cells. Mr. Calder, pre- 
mising there may be some misunderstanding about the term free surface^ 
maintains that tubercles are always invested by cellular membrane. 

The compogitUm of the tubercular deposit is chiefly albumen with varying 
proportions of gelatin and fibrin, together with the phosphates and carbon* 
ates of lime, which occur in the same proportions as they are met with in 
bones. According to Thenard, one hundred parts of crude tubercle (pulmo- 
nary) contain 

Animal matter - « « . 98*15 

Muriate of soda 1 

Phosphate of lime [- * - •• 1*85 

Carbonate of lime J 

and some traces of oxide of iron. 

ScrafUa readily associates itself with, and modifies the progress of, other 
diseases, more especially common inflammation, syphilis, diseases of the skin, 
xickets, and certain locil and nervous maladies. Indeed, very few local in- 
flammatory affections occur, in which the symptoms, as well as the operations 
of food and medicines, are not more or less influenced by the scrofulous con- 
atitotion ; and it is from this complication, that sores and many other similar 
affections are so obstinate of cure. Qonorrhoea and the diseases of the mucous 
membranes generally offer striking examples of this fact. Scrofula and syphilis 
modify each other very remarkably ; generally, both diseases run their course 
under mutual states of aggravation. Sometimes, however, the tubercular dis- 
ease is arrested during the progress of this affection; on the subsiding of which, 
the scrofulous symptoms are renewed with redoubled aggravation. (Royer, OhB, 
ex Praxi in Noaoc. MiUt) 

With some diseases of the skin, the complication is so fi«quent as to induct 
many writers to view them as essentially scrofulous. It is very certain, that 
when they do occur in a constitution of this tendency, they are aggravated in 
character, and more obstinate in resisting curative means. 

Rickets, by many writers, has been erroneously esteemed a scrofulous disease : 
not only IB its pathological state opposed to such a view, but it occurs occasion- 
ally in children, in whom there is not the slightest tendency to scrofula. Should 
it, however, be complicated with tuberculous disease, its treatment becomes 
troublesome and unsatisfactory, which otherwise is not particularly the case. 

ScTofhla is often combined with uterine affections. It has previously 
heen observed, that, in persons of this diathesis, great tendency to catamenial 
irregularity prevails : generally, the recurrence of the period is too frequent, 
and the discharge excessive. The constitution soon shows evidence of its 
lahooring under the weakening effects of menorrhagia. On the other hand, it 
lometimes happens, though much less frequentiy, that there is a total suppres- 
sion of the discharge, or its recurrence takes place only at lengthened periods, 
9od. attended with more or less pain. 

The scrofulous constitution is very liable to nervous disorder. In females of 
this habit, the symptoms are so often mingled with those of hysteria, as to 
vender it difficult to distinguish which are to be referred to organic affection, 
and which to mere complication. 

With regard to mental disorders. Dr. Cumin says they claim an alliance 
"^th seraftda which has not been sufficientiy attended to. He states, on the 
SBtiiority of a physician eminent for his knowledge of these disorders, that more 
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than one half of those who are subject to mental derangement, are of a scrofti* 
Ions constitution, the enstence of which is manifestly indicated in these personf ; 
and that scrofulous symptoms often alternate with attacks of mania ; that pu- 
rulent expectoration has often ceased during the urgent symptoms of insanity, 
and, on the other hand, reason has been restored before the pulmonary disease 
proved fatal With the view of elucidating this, Dr. Cumin examined all the 
paupers of a lunatic establishment. Of forty-four females, exactly one half pre- 
sented indurated or enlarged glands of the neck or throat, and several had ex- 
teusiye scrofulous cicatrices. Of forty-six males, twenty-eight had no decided 
symptoms of scrofula, though several had the strumous aspect ; sixteen presented 
the marks already mentioned : in reference to the females, two belonged to 
Ifimiilies known to be afflicted with scroftila in an aggravated form. All of 
these ninety lunatics were adults, and not one of them exhibited any actife 
symptoms of scrofulous disease. It appears, however, from the above, tkat 
mental disease is not promoted by scrofula, though occurring in the same sub- 
ject, nor scrofula promoted by mental affections; on the contrary, when one 
disorder was in a state of activity, the other was at its minimum intensity: in 
confirmation of this it has been observed, that where insanity has occurred in 
fkmilies eminently scrofulous, the least strumous were its victims. 

Epilepsy is another occasional complication of scrofula. Dr. Oheyne goes so 
far as to think it as certain a manifestation of the strumous diathesis, as tnber- 
cnlar consumption itself. We cannot, however, view it in so strong a light 
There can be no doubt that many, nay most, so afflicted, present strong cha-* 
racteristics of the strumous constitution ; but, on the other hand, it occurs in 
those who can in no way be said to have this taint. 

The statistical history of tuberculous disease has, of late years, being ocea-* 
pying much attention ; but as the results obtained have been ratiier deduced 
fk-om those labouring under phthisis pulmonalis, it would be out of place here 
to go into minute details ; a few general remarks will be sufficient. 

Tubercles are generally stated to be but vary rarely developed until after 
the second year of life. We are inclined, however, to doubt the correctness 
of this opinion. Occasionally they are met with in the foetus. Chaussier, 
<Ehler, Hnsson, Billard, have each detailed cases ; yet Guisot states, that of 
400 newly bom children whom he had examined, he had not met with a single 
case. Billard relates instances of tuberculous deposits in the first months of 
life. We have examined infants in whom tuberculous disease was not sus- 
pected, and yet the deposit was found largely diffused in several organs. This 
leads to the conclusion that infants succumb to the influence of this affection 
more frequently than is suspected. Billard states some observations which 
fully bear out this view. He found tubercles in the lungs of four children 
who died at the respective ages of one, two, three, and five months, in neither 
of whom were any of the symptoms of phthisis developed as is usual in adults. 
The observations of Sir J. Clark tend to the same effect : he met with many 
cases of extensive tuberculous disease in the first dawn of life. After the second 
year, however, there is a great increase in the developement of tubercle. 
According to Gnersent, of those who died between one and sixteen at the 
Hopital des Enfans, two thirds or five sixths were tuberculous : and Dr. Alison 
states, of the lower orders of children in Edinburgh, more than one third of the 
deaths are from scroftila. Sir J. Clark has given a table which, as deduced 
from a large number of observations, is most probably accurate in its results; 
it is calculated from 695 observations made by Papavoine and his colleagues, 
from which it appears that the period of life before the fourth year is the 
most prone to tuberculous disease. To speak, however, in general terms, it 
appears that scrofula exists in its greatest extent between the period of the 
first and second dentition. 

Le Pelletier affirms that the number of strumous females as compared witb 
males is as five to three. (Sttr la Maladie Scrofvleuae,') This, however, is venr 
much greater than is found to exist elsewhere, from another table of Sir J* 
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Clark, and constructed fh>mthe returns of thirteen different hospitals, the pro- 
portion is found to be in seven of them much in favour of females : taking, 
hovever, the thirteen returns, and drawing the average from the whole, the 
prevalence of tuberculous disease bears the relation of 100 males and 106 
females. In connection with this it must be borne in mind, that on the whole 
population there is an excess of females over males, and this may render it a 
nearly equal division of disease. In Dr. Home's report (Edin, Med. and Surg. 
Joum,) a contrary result, however, is shown to be the case ; and this is not 
owing to the admission of a larger proportion of males into the hospital, — the 
JUumbers being, males 4512, and females 4749. 

Tuberculous disease is not confined to man. Farcy and glanders in the horse 
pie both essentially scrofulous diseases. Dupuy has shown that, in the latter, 
the leading feature is the formation of tubercle in the pituitary membrane 
(Malcuiie Tubercideuse) ; while, in the former, the tumours called farcy buds 
are really tuberculous deposits. A large proportion of those animals which are 
imported into this country for the purpose of menageries, die from tuberculous 
disease* This is especially the case amongst the monkey tribe. Regnaud, who 
has had frequent opportunities of dissecting those dying at the Jardin du Roi 
in Paris, states that the disease, as occurring amongst them, is in every way 
lUMdogous to its appearance in the human subject. We have enjoyed some 
limited opportunities of observing the same fact in monkeys, two lions, and a 
kangaroo. In each of these the tuberculous disease was fully developed, 
{Arch, de M^cL t xxv.) The cows which are confined in large towns are found 
^oon to show evidence of this complaint; and it is remarkable, on this occurring, 
the milk becomes more abundant. The fiesh also becomes softer, and in Paris 
is prized in proportion, 

Mr. Newport has made some very interesting observations on the occurrence 
of taberculous formations in insects, both vegetable feeders and carnivorous. 
He was enabled to produce its deposition by submitting the insects to changes 
of temperature, and supplying them with food of a deteriorated quality. From 
the result of an experiment upon the larvs of the Sphinx ligustre, he is led to 
conclude that these depositions in insects may be produced almost at pleasure. 
About eighteen or twenty larvee of this species, collected just after entering 
their last skin, were confined in a box closely covered, and kept, uncleansed, 
in a room the temperature of which ranged from 65° to 80° Fahr., and were sup- 
plied with food of a deteriorated quality. By this means their growth and 
the period of their changing were retarded. In order to produce a sudden im- 
pression of cold upon them, they were repeatedly plunged into cold water. 
The result was, that in the whole of them deposits were formed, and generally in 
the secreting organs. (Mr, Newporfs Letter ; vide Clark, op, cit) 

Causes, The frequency of scrofula, the insidiousness of its approach, and, 
when fairly set in, its inveterate nature, render an examination of its causes of 
the utmost consequence. We have already shown that scrofula is a disease of 
a tuberculous nature ; and the probability that the immediate origin of the cha- 
racteristic deposit is due to a chronic, low, inflammatory condition of the inter- 
stitial cellular system, by which means albuminous deposit itakes place from 
the blood. We shall now turn our attention to those agents which have been 
considered to excite such a condition. 

The first in importance is hereditary influence. JDifferent opinions have 
prevailed upon the relative importance of this ; some maintaining that it is es- 
sentially and only of hereditary origin; some, that it is never so; and others, that 
it may be both hereditary and capable of being spontaneously excited. Much 
difficulty has ensued from confusing together hereditary disease and hereditary 
predisposition. (Hunter's Worksy voLi. p. 691.) Faur, White, Diel,Henning, and 
John Hunter, are among those who have most prominently opposed the vie^ 
that scrofula is hereditary. The latter however, while maintaining this, allows 
^e existence of an hereditary predisposition. J>t. Thomson, whose writinj^ 
9re AS clear as they are accurate and instructive, puts the whole question in iia 
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proper point of yieir. ** It had ftom time immemorial been observed that tlie 
children of those parents vho themselves have had scrofula become sooner or 
later affected with this disease ; and from this uniform observation and expe- 
rience it was inferred, that scrofula was an hereditary disease. This conclusion 
however has been denied, upon the grounds that children are never bom with 
tlie disease actaaUy existing, and that it is improper to give the name heredi- 
tary to a disease which is not immediately communicated from the parent to 
the child. By keeping in view the distinction I have already mentioned, of 
■eroiula as a disease which has actually manifested itself by attacking some 
part of the general system, and as a predisposition, diathesis, or state, liable to 
be attacked with, or to pass into, the disease, you cannot £ul to perceive that 
the dispute with regard to the hereditary nature of scrofhla is merely a strift 
about words ; and that this controversy must cease, as soon as you affix any 
thing like a precise and determinate meaning to the terms which you employ. 
If by applying tiie word hereditary to scrofya you mean to express that the 
disease is conuiunicated directiy by the parent, so as to appear in the cHId 
from the first moments of its existence, or, in other words, that the child must 
aotnally be bom with the disease obviously existing, the question, it is evident, 
whether scrofula be hereditary or not, can only be resolved by an appeal to ex- 
perience. I have not heard of any very decided example of a child being born 
wil^ scrofblons glandular tumours on any part of the body, though the circum- 
ttance does not in itself appear to be at all impossible." The acumen of this 
intelligent physician has been fhlly borne out hy the observations of Langstafll 
fiusson, Ohler, Andral, &c who luive detected tubercles in the fcetus. Though 
there can be now no doubt that both the predisposition, as well as the disease 
itself, may be derived from the parent \ there is also every reason to suppose 
that it is not exclusively so, as is stated by Le Masson, Delalande, and others. 
In fact, there can be little doubt that tubercular disease is both hereditary and 
eiq[>able of being acquired. Cullen, who has a strong bias in fovoor of -viewbg 
h exclusively as of hereditary origin, allows that it sometimes may be otherwise. 
Admitting it to be hereditary, some have attributed its origin to impregnation 
taking place during the menstrual period, in the parents being either too old 
or too yonng, or to accidents during gestation. These views, however, are sup- 
ported by no solid arguments. 

The Faculty of Medicine in Paris, in l578, decided that scrofula was conta- 
ins : this view is scarcely entertained in the present day. Those who consider 
it so, mention as the media — intercourse {Pvjot), inoculation with small-pox 
{JDduCy RowUy, White), and nursing {Bordeu). 

That it is not'communicated by intercourse, every day observation is sufficient 
evidence. Baudelocque quotes the fact, that in the Hopital des Enfims 150 beds 
are occupied by children, some of whom are scrofulous, yet no result of the 
kind has ever taken place. The same negative evidence is afforded at the Hopi- 
tal 8t Louis, where tiiey are indiscriminately mixed. 

Rowley, White, Dehaen, are those who chiefly maintain that scrofula has 
been introduced into the system with the matter of small-pox. No sufficient 
grounds however have been stated, which should induce us to believe that it 
makes its appearance more frequently after inoculation than after natural small- 
pox. We may indeed conclude from the following experiments, that it is not 
inserted with the variolous matter ; for, in order to test this view, the endeavour 
has been fluently made to introduce this disease by artificial means. Hebrdard 
and Lepelletier inoculated animals with the virus without success. Kortnm 
and a colleague of Lepelletier experimented (most unjustifiably) upon ohildren, 
while Lepelletier and Goodlad did the same upon their own persons with the 
like result The humoral pathologists have very generally maintained, that 
•croAila may be communicated to a child by a nurse embued with the disease. 
Be this as it may, it must be admitted that a nurse of a scrofulous constitution 
IS olgectionable ; for, as Labillardi^re has shown, the milk of a cow affected by 
■ * Tubercnloof matter has lieeB foond in the umbilical cord. 
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tsbereuloas disease contains at least seven times more earthy matter than a 
healthy one, and consequently is less nourishing. 

Many have thought scrofula to be a degeneration from the syphilitic virus. 
The question is important, not only from the authority of those who support it, 
but from its involving the whole question of the nature and treament of scro- 
fula. It was first entertained by Astruc, and in the present day we find amongst 
its advocates such names as Hufeland, Richerand, and Alibert : the latter states, 
by far the greater proportion of scrofulous disease to be only disguised cases 
of syphilis, which is modified by hereditary transmission : he feels assured that 
its occurrence in children is almost entirely owing to the debaucheries of their 
parents. 

, Notwithstanding this array of important names, we find little in their 
works on the subject, save the mere assertion, and which chiefly rests on the 
similarity of certain symptoms. Attentive observation, however, discovers 
sufficient to negative the views of their identity. Besides, we see that thd 
children of syphilitic parents are bom with the disease upon them. Bierchen, 
who maintains that the disorder of such children is scrofula, has evidently 
erred in his diagnosis ; and what he calls scrofula is doubtless no other than 
syphilis. 

. The experience of Baudelocque is, that children bom of mothers infected with 
syphilis are not more prone to scrofula than when this is not the case« Another 
reason which has been advanced (insufficient even if the fact were substantiated) 
IB, that the same remedies are applicable to both disorders. We shall have an 
opportunity of showing, when detailing the treatment, that there is every rea* 
son to believe the contrary to be the case ; an opinion maintained also by Rich** 
erand, one of the chief advocates of the view of syphilitic degeneration. As further 
negativing such a position, we may allude to the circumstance of scrofuls 
being known in Europe long anterior to the introduction of syphilis. 

The external agents generally regarded as the exciting causes of scrofula 
are pecuHarities in diet, situation, and atmosphere. Bad diet has usually been 
stated to exert peculiar influence. Though there can be no doubt that the 
disease greatly prevails amongst the ill-fed poor, yet on examining the ques* 
tion more fully, it would seem that the effects of diet have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, as Uie disease exists to a great extent -amongst the well-fed also : in 
fact, were we to take our examples only from those in a parallel walk of life, the 
contrary conclusion might be stated as the correct one, for the poor of towns, 
who are much better fed than the poor in the country, are the more prone to it. 
Baudelocque, who states a vitiated atmosphere to be the sole exciting cause, 
and has analysed all the other theories, in order to dispute them, brings forward 
many strong facts in favour of this position. He contrasts the scrofulous 
liability of the children of artisans in Paris with those in Picardy. The former 
who are well-fed are frequent victims of the disease, while the ill-fed enjoy a 
comparative immunity; and he quotes the memoir of Madier on the medical 
topography of Bonrg. St. Andeol, where it appears that food is good, abundant; 
and cheap, where situation and all other circumstances concur to produce a 
healthy district, yet the disease is found to be very common amongst the in- 
habitants ; and Borden states the more conclusive fact, of the sons of mountaineers 
who are sent into towns to qualify themselves as churchmen, and are better 
fed than their brothers in the mountains, and yet frequently become scrofhlous, 
which is rarely the case with the others. At Palermo it is very notorious 
that the food is of the most innutritions and worst kind, yet among its inha- 
bitants the disease is almost unknown. 

Many writers have specified diets of particular kinds as sources of its origin* 
Haller and Hufeland attributed its occurrence to the use of potatoes. The 
latter also attributes it to mothers not nursing their own children, but bringing 
them up by hand. In Normandy however, where it is much the custom to 
Tear children after this fashion, scrofula does not particularly prevail. The 
opinions with regard to. diet have varied with the prevailing theories of 
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the disease. If it lurre been attributed to the presence of amd or calcammii 
salts, so importance has been given to food containing these ingredients: if its 
origin haye been thought to exist in the secretion of uiick Tiscid lymph, so any 
thing causing a thick chyle, as soups, potatoes, &c. have been condemned. W3k 
by some is regarded as injurious, because it produces add {Bordeu) ; irhile others 
look upon it as anti-scrofulous. The use of tea, coffee, an undue proportion o^ 
fluid to solid food, the inordinate employment of purgatives, spirits, &c. bav6 
each been severally stated as capable of producing the disease. It is useless, 
however, to quote at length these opinions, for it appears evident that scroMa 
attacks indiscriminately the well and ill-fed, and that no particular diet gives 
an immunity. At thesame time it is not to be denied, that when sorofhlous action 
is excited, diet of an innutritions and unwholesome nature is exceedingly hmtfiil, 
and tends much to its aggravation. 

The use of particular kinds of water has been so seriously dwelt upon by 
many as a chief exciting cause, that an examination of its true bearing is ne- 
cessary. Our own most excellent physician Dr. Heberden, states his belief that 
it is probably owing to the existence in it of some noxious quality, and q ''crtes 
in confirmation the history of the occurrence of scrofUla at Rheims. The ciN 
cumstances may be thus briefly stated : — This city was so aflSicted with scrofula 
as to have a hospital, St. Marcon, specially devoted to cases of scrofula, when 
a citizen from pure beneyolence introduced into the town the water of the 
Yesle, it previously being but ill and scantily supplied by tanks. Immediately 
on this taking place, according to Thouvenel, scrofula almost entirely ceased 
This statement was made in 1777. In 1806, Desgennettes reports that the hos* 
pital is again filled with scrofula, and that the water-works of the Vesle are so 
out of repair as to supply but little water, obliging the inhalMtants to resort to 
their previous sources of supply. So far it appears conclusive, but the searching 
investigation of Baudelocque throws doubt upon the whole. He shows that the 
decrease of the disease commenced before the waters of the Vesle were brought 
into the town ; and that there is every reason to believe that the decrease was 
attributable rather to some general improvements in the place, while its recur* 
rence is due to the establishment of manufactures. Snow and ice water have by 
many been considered as a cause ; by others, waters containing lime ; this lat- 
ter view has lately been very ably sustained by Mr. McClelland in his sketeh of 
the topography of Kemaon. {Dub. Joum, May, 1837.) 

Want of cleanliness has been very generally considered as a cause, and Eor- 
tnm explidns this by supposing that it opposes free transpiration ; but we see 
that scrofiila occurs in those who are not uncleanly. The children of Palermc^ 
to whom we have before alluded as enjoying a peculiar immunity, are notori- 
ously living in a state of the most squalid filth ; on the other hand, the children 
of this country and of Holland, where the disease finds so many victims, are 
those of all others where cleanliness is most attended to. 

The nature and variations of the atmosphere are also said to exert a pow- 
erful influence — a view which is by no means improbable, when we reflect 
that it is the medium by which light and heat, moisture and electricity, all sttck 
important agents as regards the animal economy, are applied to the system. 
Considering the importance of the question, it has not been so philosophicaHy 
examined as might have been expected. The very excellent work of Dr. Ed- 
wards {Tf^uertce of Physical Agents]^ on Life) promises however to create a 
new era in these researches. 

With regard to the effects of light and electricity, but very few observations 
have been made. Humboldt thinks he has remarked that a diminution of dee* 
tricity in the atmosphere concurs to the development and progress of scrofula. 
The influence of this agent, however, has not been so examined as to induce vsf 
reliance to be placed upon this vague opinion. Observation has shown that 
light produces very serviceable effects upon vegetable existence ; and judging 
from analogy, we are induced to infer that it exerts some influence on the 
animal economy. Dr. Edwards has proved this by direct experiments, the 
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Insults of wbicli are, tliat the presence of solar light favours the development 
of form as contra^distinguished from sue merely (p«210.)$ and the prjoa-* 
eiples deduced involve the opinion, that in climates where nudity is not in- 
Qoocapatible with health* the exposure of the whole surface of the body to light 
is very favourable to the regular conformation of the body ; while, on the 
other hajid, we must also conclude that the want of sufficient light must 
constitute one of the external causes which produce those deviations of 
form in children affected with scrofula, which conclusion is supported by the 
observation, that this disease is most prevalent in poor children living in con* 
fined and dark streets (p. 211.). Daily observation, doubtless, shows us that 
those who are placed in situations where light is deficient, such as miners, pri- 
soners, &c. are etiolated, imhealthy, and prone to scrofula : but many other 
deleterious causes are united in those unhealthy situations, so that their effects 
ciutnot be separately estimated ; nay, it may be adduced as an argument almost 
conclusive against the agency of light, that many districts which are particularly 
liable to scrofula are open to the direct rays of the sun. This is especially the 
case in the district of the Rhone, where the occurrence of cretinism is so frequent. 
Moreover, the experiments of Dr. Edwards, though showing that an influence 
of a powerful nature is excited by light, tend to prove that a deprivation of it 
would not produce scrofula, for whatever changes took place under these cir- 
cumstances, they in no way proceeded from a decay of the individuaL 

Baudelocque says, that, of itself, temperature exerts no influence in the pro** 
duction of scrofula : it certainly is not a disease of either warm or cold lati** 
tudes, occurring chiefly in temperate climates. At the same time he remarked^ 
that in the hospitals of Paris, winter exercises a very unfavourable influence 
on those suffering from this disease ; that the ulcers suppurate more abun* 
dantly* the swellings become more numerous, and obstinate diarrhcsa opposes 
the effects of anti-strumous medicines. He does not admit, however, that 
this is owing to the change of temperature, but to the imperfect manner in 
which hospitals are beated and ventilated, thus causing those suffering under 
the disease to lie long in bed, by which means they inhale a vitiated atmos* 
phere, and are deprived of proper exercise. In confirmation of this view, of 
its not being owing to the climate of winter, he says that none of these iU 
effects are found to arise in cases where means are taken to guard against tha 
immediate effects of cold. 

If we view humidity as distinct from temperature, it cannot be said to be 9 
source of this disease, for there are many districts where moisture greatly pre« 
vails, but which are not particularly characterised by the occurrence of scrofula* 
We might name the departments of Somme, Boves, &c» In this latter places 
notwithstanding its being built in the midst of a morass, formed by the junction 
of two rivers intersected by three streams of water, and surrounded by canals 
and pools, so that fogs prevail to a great extent, in fact, presenting every con« 
ditionof a humid climate, there are found but very few who are scrofulous; 
while, on the other hand, it has been observed that the inhabitants of many 
places remarkable for dryness are particularly liahle to this disease. 

There can be no doubt, however, that temperature and moisture combined 
exert a considerable influence on health. A temperate and moist climate pre- 
sents that condition which, from its changeableness, is likely to be a source of 
disease generally, but especially of the disease under discussion. At the same 
time the department of Picardy, where such a climate exists, is not prolific in 
cases of scrofula, excepting amongst those whose occupations confine them to 
their houses. Baudelocque, to whose views we shall immediately refer, attributes 
its origin to the inhaling a vitiated air, and very ingeniously observes, that 
these climates induce the building of small and ill- ventilated houses — whence 
the disease ; that its absence is accounted for in warm climates by the in- 
habitants being chiefly in the open air ; and in cold latitudes by the great and 
effectual changing of the air, caused by the general use of fires in the rooms 
inhabited, so that the consequences of a vitiated atmosphere are avoided. 
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That a TiHated atmosphere exerts some inflaeoee in Ihe prodiicii<m of ieto* 
ftiUi, if an opinion that has heen entertained hj many. Bawleloeqne devMesa 
large portioo of his irork to show that it is exclasiTelj the exciting^ caoae. ** The 
eccnrrence of scrofola is ahrays preceded by a residence, more or less pio- 
longed in an atmosphere which is not si]Acientlj renewed. This cause is the 
only one to he met with, whether isoUited or nnited to conditions whose action 
is only secondary." (Op. cit. p. 264.) 

'Without taking so exclnsive a view of the origin of this disease, many 
circnmstances give much ground for supposing this cause very inflaential. The 
poorer classes of large cities, who are frequent subjects of its ravages, notorionsly 
five in rooms and situations which are not well-ventilated ; and Bieheraad states 
tiiat a considerable proportion of soroftilons cases which are admitted to the 
Hdpital St Lonis come from those quarters of Paris where, from tbe heighl 
of the houses, and the crowded chancter of the district, there can be b«t a 
Mmited supply of ft«sh tar ; and that at Troyes in Champagne, where many cir* 
eumstanoes oombine to make the atmosphere close, scroftila exists to a great ex* 
tent Baudelocque attributes the occurrence of the disease in the upper classea 
to the confined lieeping rooms they often occupy, the length of time passed 
in bed, and the not infrequent customs which children have, of sleeping widi 
Ae heiid beneath the bed coTerings, or deeply buried in a soft pillow. 

At BouTg. St. Anded' it would appear that ayitiated atmosphere is the chiel^ 
if not the sole, origin of the disease. The air, water, and fbod, are good;* its 
situation is healthful ; and there appears so little cause to account for Its origin^ 
tlmt Ma^er is induced to attribute its frequent occurrence there to the preseMa 
<^stiraaigers. It is, howerer, stated that the streets ar^ narrow, the houses high| 
and that, besides these causes of a want of Ycntilation, the air is vitiated by the 
effluvia emanating from domestic animals, which they keep in courts attached to 
fheir houses, and from silk^worms which are fed in great numbers within doors. 
Alibert observed that, at Mende, those workmen employed in the wooUea 
mfinufhetory and confined in close rooms are frequently afflicted; while those 
in open shops enjoy an immunity. The same is observed by M. Regnault to be 
iihe case at Aubigny ; bnt the most conclusive fiiot in faTour of this Tiew oe- 
eurred at a village called Oresmeaux, about nine miles from Amiens. It is 
latuated in a large plain, exposed on all sides, and about one hundred feet 
above the level of the neighbouring valleys. The houses, built in the earth, 
Bghted by one or two pieces of glass fixed into the walls, with floors some ^et 
below the level of the soil, and low ceilings, were ill-ventilated in the extreme* 
Nearly all the inhabitants of this little village were afflicted vrith serofula. A 
Are destroyed it ; it was rebuilt by houses of a more airy description ; since 
which time the ^ease has gradually subsided. It may now be said to Iww 
disappeared frt>m that part of the country. 

J^-evefUwn, There are three points to be particularly attended to in the pre* 
vention of scrofula : — 1. Where a taint of the disease evidenliy exists in the 
mother, that the state of her health during the period of ntero-gestation shoald 
be regarded with the most jealous care. 2. That, on the birth of the child^ if 
either parent should have strumous predisposition, prophylactic means mast 
be resorted to during the early years of life. 3. In cases where there is no 
hereditary predisposition, but locality or other external agents appear the 
source of the disease, these must be obviated. 

1. Females are not,' for the most part, sufficiently impressed with liie in-* 
fluence exercised by their own state of health, during pregnancy, on the 
ofibpring they are carrying. This applies generally ; but when- the system ik 
imtmed with disease, the totus is in a condition to receive any morbid ini* 
pression much more easily. It i^Mild be useless here to lay down any series 
of rules. Particular stress, however, may be laid upon the necessity of sufil^ 
cient clothing, exercise in the open air, avoiding heated rooms and Iste faoors^ 
and abstaining from an indulgence in a fall stimulating diet. 

On a child being bom of strumous parents, every means should be taken 
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as regarda food, air, clothing, &c. to streDgthen the general health, aid to 
«ou&teract the hereditary tendency. Should the father only he endued with 
tbe strumous habit, and the mother he in every way a proper person to nursci 
ber own offspring, the infimt should, by all means^ derive its nourishment from 
her in preference to a stranger. If, however, the mother be scrofohius, « 
young healthy nurse should be substituted ; and for the first six or seven months 
the infant should be entirely nourished from the milk so afforded : in the suci 
Deeding three or four months, the addition of other light and nutritious food 
ahould be resorted to in addition to that of the breast 

It is absolutely necessary that the wet nurse should not have given suck ta 
her own child above a few weeks or rather days previous to the one she is to 
nurse ; and, during the whole period of her supplying milk, she, as well as the 
infant under her charge, should occupy large and airy rooms, and should tako 
regular exercise in the open air, attending especially to the state of the digestive 
functions. A very common error prevuls, that women, during the time they 
are fulfilling this function, should take in more nourishment than is their usu^ 
custom, and that it should be of a more stimulating and heating nature. 

About the age of ten months, or at the latest twelve, the in&nt should be 
weaned. Nothing conduces so much to produce a feeble frame of body as pro- 
tracting the period of nursing. The milk after twelve months becomes pooK* 
9iad innutritions, causing in the child fed with it flatulence and indigestion. 

The food, at this period, should in great measure consist of cow's milk to# 
gether with light nutritious matters taken from the vegetable kingdom, with 
some very slight addition of broth. Dr. Paris strongly recommends milk inn 
pregnated with the fatty matter of mutton suet. It is prepared by inclosing the 
suet in a muslin bag, and then simmering it with milk. Where it is an object 
to introduce much nutritive matter in a small space, he is not acquainted with 
a better form of aliment. (On Diet, p. 220.) Dr. Cumin, who has made trial of 
it, fully bears out this recommendation; and says that it has a near resemblance 
to goat's milk, but that it has the advantage of being more astringent* He 
found it to be very useful in cases of scrofulous marasmus, when almost every 
other article of diet caused irritation of the bowels, and passed through them 
undigested. 

The clothing of infants is of great importance. Dr. Edwards has shown 
that they neither have the temperature of adult age, nor enjoy the power of 
generating heat to the same extent. The practicsd applications which result 
from his observations are of the highest importance. He says with great 
justice, that if the attentions which children require in climates and seasons 
little favourable to the preservation of their existence were generally under- 
stood and put in practice, it would considerably reduce one of the most power- 
ful sources of mortality affecting that age in our climate. Cold operates much 
more generally than is supposed^ and often affects the constitution most seri- 
ously, even when its effects are not manifested by any immediate sensations. 
**• They do not feel the cold, but they have an uneasiness or an indisposition 
vhich arises from it; their constitution becomes deteriorated by passing 
through the alternations of health and disease ; and they sink under the action 
of an unknown cause. It is the more likely to be unknown, because the inju^^ 
rious effects of cold do not always manifest themselves during or immediately 
after its application. The changes are at first insensible : they increase by 
the repetition of the impression, or by its long duration ; and the constitution 
16 altered without the effect being suspected." (Edwards, op. cit, p. 265.) 
In those countries where, from the degree of cold, its effects are more sensible 
than with us, the necessity of guarding their children against its influence is 
fully appreciated. The result is, that in these colder climates this agent is a 
less frequent cause of mortality than amongst us. At the same time that it is 
necessary to watch the progress of the seasons, and to guard against the inju 
rious effects of their climate, it is also of consequence to promote that state of 
the system which is favourable to the generation of animal heat, in order to 
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eompensttte for tlw aibttraetioo of it by^ radittioii, the temperatiune of our cii« 
mate always making this a condition of onr existence. This is effected by 
maintaining the organs of respiration snd'Cirenlation in a state of vigour* 
The chief means -wluch we have of promoting this are, ezerdse in the cptm. 
mr, living in ^>artmettt8 where ventilation is good, and the maintaimng & 
healthy condition of the surface of the body. Immersion in cold water is 
vsefhl to this end. 

The importance of fresh air cannot be too strongly incnicated ; the rooms 
occapied by those of a stmmons tendency should be large, airy, well-ventilated. 
Kid not over inhabited ; and of all things the child should not be confined in a 
cot or bed snnounded by curtains. The child of a country labourer, witii 
every thing against him except that he enjoys fresh air, exhibits a vigour of 
health and appearance that is in vain looked for in those nurtured In the con- 
fined atmospheres of the nursery. Fresh air gives tone to the skin, vigovr to 
the respiration, and conduces in great measure to a healthy state of the 
digestive organs. 

As the inmnt advances to childhood, the same general rules are to be tol* 
lowed out. New faculties however come into play, whose progress should be 
watched with most jealous care. The development and management of the 
mind requires a constant surveillance. Parents are too apt to be led into error 
by the precocity of mind inherent in many of this constitution $ and in {dace of 
curbing it, they excite its development at the expense of l^e bodily heaJth. 
Nothing can be more injurious in the early years of liib than tiiat iforced 
aystem of education which prevails in ^e present day : the head is developed 
at the expense of die body ; and a child thus brought up presents the appearance 
of a weakly frame with precocious intellect. Eventually however these hopes 
are disappointed, for that state of intellect which should only have been the 
accompaniment of after and more mature years, fiides into weakness and ir- 
resolution as manhood advances, that very period of life when the independence 
of intellect is required. A child with a scrofulous diathesis should leant its 
lessons in the fields, and not be bound down to books in the crowded atmo* 
sphere of a schoolroom. Amongst boys there is some relief and antidote to the 
disadvantages of the school system in the hoars of exercise and free enjoyment 
both of body and mind when oat of schooL The whole period^ however, of 
female school education is fraught with conditions the most obnoxiona to the 
strumous constitution. Their rooms are generally confined and ill-ventilated» 
the use of stays, bands, and strings, prevents the free exercise of the muscles. 
In school and out of school it is one system of drilling and exhausting atten- 
tion, either to mental or external qualifications ; and the natural positions of the 
body, which are occasionally assumed to relieve the exhaustion of constrain^ 
are reproved as unseemly and unlady-like. Then again, the course of study 
is so copious and extensive, that the energies of the mind are weakened by a 
succession of ever varying impressions. 

Another point to be attended to particularly is the state of the moral 
feelings. Should they naturally be excitable, control most be exercised, but 
of that quiet and unsuspecting kind as not to irritate and wound. ChiMreft 
at an early age are much more susceptible of moral impressions than is 
generally supposed. On the other hand, should their tone be of a morose or 
apathetic nature, means should be taken to excite them to ^eerfuiness and 
activity. 

We have hitherto been speaking of those in whom liie scrofiilous con st H utk in 
may be, a pricri, supposed to exist from the condition of their parents. We 
must not however forget that the disease arises as it were spontaneously i the 
circumstances connected with its spontaneous origin should be diligently 
Bought for, and if possible removed. They will generally be found attributable 
to locality and errors in construetiott of houses, — ill* ventilated damp hooset 
and confined localities are much more frequently, than is supposed, fhruUM 
iources of scroliila. 
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TVeatmenL Perliftps no disease requires greater ezeorciae of thst'peeiiliav 
tact whkh should characterise the physician, than those which are tubercoloaa 
in their nature. The character of the inflammation which is attendant on the 
development of tobercles rarely requires bleeding or purging, and the state of 
the constitution is such as generally to be injuriously acted on by a depletory 
ooone of treatment Occasionally bloodletting may be sparingly employed oA 
the advent of any decided inflammatory accession. 

Strong purgatives are also particularly to be avoided. The observations of 
Louis on the frequency of tuberculous deposit in the membranes of the alimen* 
tary canal are sufficient to induce one to pause before their exhibition is re-*, 
sorted ta Independently of any local irritation they may be the means of 
exciting or setting up, their action upon the system generally is not beneficial i 
they tend to depress its powers, and derange its functions. Should alvine eva-i 
cuants be required, which is very frequently the case, the safest and most 
convenient medicine to be administered is rhubarb with the addition of a little 
soda. We have also found the preserved walnut of great service in constitu-* 
tionsof this nature: it acts effectually, gently, and without leaving depressing 
Mstohs. ) 

On the oeeunrence of any febrile accession, in preference to severe evacuantf 
by Uoodlettuig or purgatives, a saline treatment combined with antimoniak 
should be resorted ta This has generally the effect of lowering the system 
sufficiently without tending permanently to weaken it. 

Mercury in all its forms has been administered in cases of scrofula. Wise- 
man, Pearson, Curry, Carmichael, Lloyd, &c. have been strenuous advocates in 
&vour of its administration. Others however, if not condemning, do not re- 
commend it. John Hunter, the great advocate of mercury in syphilis, doe« 
not mention its employment, and in fact we may infer from his observations^ 
that he was opposed to its use, for he says the remedies must be directed both 
to the constitution and to the part affected : but, if we had a specific medicine^ 
then attacking the constitution alone would be sufficient, as it is in the vene- 
vsal disease {HtaUer^s Works, vol. i. p. 598.), and in another place he states, at 
some of tfa« evil effects of mercury (vol. ii. p. 432.), the {woduction of scro- 
foloos enlargement of the glands, rheumatic pains in the limbs, or languid in« 
flammations of the joints, having something of a scrofulous character, Cullen 
•ad Farre are decidedly opposed to its use. CuUen never found mercury in 
•ny shape of use in this disease, and that it is decidedly hurtful when any de- 
g^ of liBverishness had supervened. {PracL of Phys. vol. IL p. 272.) Dr, 
Thomson states that mercury has been used in every form of preparation, and 
in every variety of manner and dose. From the great apparent similarity of 
the symptoms, progress, andseats of scrofula to those of syphilis, and from the 
irell-known effects of mercury in curing syphilis, it need not se^n strange that 
medical men should have been a little obstinate in their attempts to obtun bo* 
nefit from the use of mercury. These expectations are in general abanocmedt 
and mercury is now given in the treatment of scrofula as a purgative only. 
A long-continued or improperly administered course of this medicine has often 
been known toaggravate all the symptoms of scrofula, and in many instances 
to excite them in persons in whom Uiey did not previously exist. We have 
l>een particular in quoting these opinions, as they so entirely coincide with our 
own. We regard mercury in all its forms as a most injurious medicine in 
ocrofula. Administered in small doses as an alterative, it frequently keeps up an 
vritation and excitement in the system which is eminently hurtful. As a pur- 
S^tive, independent of its specific effects, it is injurious, as belonging to the class 
of drastie medicines. {On Inflammation, p. 194.) Mr. Phillips, on the authority 
of Hofeland, Charmeil, &c. tried the black sulphuret ; but at the same time that 
^e states that he found no sufficient reason to induce him to employ it generaU]^ 
^ yet prefers it to the common mercurials in use, stating its chief excellence 
to consist in its not producing the usual effects of mercury, nor otherwise mani- 
festing any decided anti-scrofulous virtue. {Med, Gaz, 1839, p. 814.) A variety 
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of other medicines have been resorted to in the eareof scrofula. The munates 
of barytes and lime vere some years since particularly reconnnended. Dr. 
Wood, the great advocate of the latter preparation, spedcsof it as most valna^k't 
safe, and effective. (Edin.Med. and Surg, Joum. voLi. p. 147.) Other pnie« 
titioners, however, have not found the same beneficial resnKs, and it has gra- 
dually fallen into disuse. Lime-water, taken with milk to the extent of hrif 
an ounce three or four times a day, we have seen in many cases of most emi-^ 
nent service, especially so in those of long standing, where gland after gland 
becomes the seat of abscess and ulcer. The muriate of batytes was proposed 
in 1784 as a remedy by Dr. Adair Crawford. (Med. Comment vol. xir. p. 483., 
and vol. xvi. p. 225.) Mr. Phillips speaks well of this medicine, and says that) 
with the exception of iodine, none seems to exert a more decided influence over 
scrofula. It usually increases the appetite, the secretions, and sometimes, like 
some of the forms of iodine, produces diarrhoea. 

The liquor potassse, so much recommended by Brandish, is occasionally <rf 
benefit, but by no means produces those uniform results its admirers led one ti^ 
ftnticipate. 

The carbonate of soda conjoined with a very small quantity of rhubarb, takea 
two or three times a day, is a very serviceable remedy. Ammonia has like- 
wise been recommended, but of its continued use in this disease we have iKrt 
made snflicient observation to speak decidedly of its merits. Dr. Cumin, on 
the authority of Dr. Charles Armstrong, says the carbonate has been adminis* 
tered in scrofulous cases with excellent results ; but that its stimulant and dia- 
phoretic properties render it suitable only for cases in which there exist torpor, 
languid circulation, impaired appetite, and a dry husky state of the skin, sack 
as we often meet with among the poor, and in that form of the disease so veil 
characterised by Alibert {Noadogie NatureUe) under the designation of WW* 
fttU numie, (Cyc, Pract. Med. vol. iii. p. 718.) 

The whole class of tonic medicines have, in their turn, been recommended. 
Some of them are exceedingly valuable. We have frequently seen the cms- 
eiated fhimes of those worn down by this disease rally most surprisingly undtf 
the use of small doses of quinine and conium. The exhibition of quinine, how- 
ever, requires to be carefully watched, as in some constitutions it sets up tA 
irritation in the alimentary canal, which is not easily subdued. We have fonnd 
it produce uneasy griping pain, followed by small irritating evacuations. The 
wine of iron is another tonic, which is often of essential service. The car- 
bonate we have generally observed to be too stimulating, and apt to derange 
the digestive organs. Arsenic has also been recommended, and a recent writer 
speaks especially of its power in allaying the pwns of scrofulously inflamed 
bones and joints. The probability, however, of its setting up an irritation 
in the muco-digestive passages should induce us to employ more safe tonics, 
unless in cases where the skin is affected by some of the eruptions which are 
proper to this constitution. In these cases, it is very remarkable how effec- 
tually it alleviates the morbid condition of the integuments. 

Of the use of the ammoniacal muriate of copper we have no experience; it 
"Was recommended formerly by Helvetius and Stisser, and enjoyed great re- 
putation under the name of the Liquor of Koechlin. It has now, comparatively 
speaking, Ikllen into disuse. 

The employment of acids is, at times, absolutely called for. During the pro- 
gress of the disease the tendency to perspiration becomes so extreme that, ii 
not controlled by their exhibition, great debility ensues. Their use at other 
times, as alteratives and provocatives to a healthy state of the system, is attended 
by very marked advantages. At the same time their exhibition should be 
narrowly watched, as, in many constitutions, they tend to set up alvine irritation, 
and, in others, produce constriction of the chest 

Occasionally local pains render it necessary to resort to sedatives. They 
should not, however, be used unless absolutely required, as they tend to de- 
range the biliary secretions, and otherwise to deteriorate the state of the system. 
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Wlien employed, the least stimulating should be selected ; as the belladonna, 
hj^soyamus, and the preparations of morphia. We prefer the hyoscyamus, as 
tending not to derange the bowels to the same degree as the others. 

Of all the remedies, however, which have acted beneficially in this disease^ 
3ione are to be compared with iodine and its compounds. This sabstance was 
first discovered in 1812 by Courtois, and was recommended by Coindet of 6e* 
»eya as a remedy for bronchocele. It is a powerful medicine, but if used in 
proper ^^uantities is safe, and exceedingly efficacious. It fell somewhat into 
disuse, however, on account of some obnoxious qualities attributed to it, imtil| 
in 1829, M. Lugol brought it again into notice by that judicious employment 
of it, which has almost identified his name with its administration. The chief 
olijections that have been urged against this remedy are, that it produces ab- 
sorption of some of the larger glands of the body, causes general emaciation^ 
produces pulmonary tubercles and haemoptysis, induces palpitations, restless* 
9£8s, fever, and irritation in the mucous membrane of the fauces and stomach, 
and, if continued for sufficient time, general dropsy. That these effects are not 
prodaced when judiciously employed, sufficient trial has been made to enable 
one to state most decidedly. The error in the administation of iodine, before the 
memoir of M. Lugol informed the profession upon the question, consisted in 
form and in too large doses. Given as he has advised it, the results show no 
ground for the statement of its injuriousness, and so far from emaciation being 
a consequence, the immediate effect of its exhibition is often observed to be» 
that thin females have acquired a state of embonpoint^ together with a feeling 
of increased strength and improved health. In order to insure its efficacy, it 
should not, previously to its being required for use, be mixed with a large 
quantity of water. For the sake of convenience it may be kept in a concen- 
trated form, and mingled with its menstruum, gutiatimj at the time required to 
be taken. Xiugol has shown that its certainty is much insured by being 
mixed with the hydriodate of potassa. We have found it convenient to adopt 
tile following formula*: — R. lodinigrx, Potassse Hydriodatis grxx, Aquse 
3ij' This makes an available and elegant preparation. From eight to twelve 
minims dropped into a glass of water, and taken three or four times a day, for 
an adult, has proved of the most signal service, and but rarely disagrees. 
There are certain states of the system which contra-indicate its use, the chief 
of which, in females, is a tendency to menorrhagia. It sometimes, in women 
of a lax weak fibre, produces this morbid state. Neither must it be employed 
when any erysipelatous state of the skin exists, nor when pneumonia, gastrof 
enteric affections, or diarrhoea, are present. Its ostensible and almost imme- 
diate effects upon the system are, an improved appetite, a more transparent 
aad healthy colour of the skin, together with a general amelioration of the 
symptoms, followed by a decrease in, and eventually an absorption of, th^ 
morbid glandular swellings. 

. On the use of this medicine being persevered in a very long time, some 
patients suddenly become feverish, affected by headach, and loss of appetite, &c 
On remitting its emplojTuent, these symptoms soon subside. An excess of 
this state, which has been termed by Coindet and others iodic saturation, is 
characterised by acceleration of the pulse, palpitations, dry and frequent 
cough night watchings, rapid thinning, loss of strength, trembling, &c. This 
condition of things should never be permitted to supervene. Baudelocque, 
"Whose employment of this remedy has been very extensive, affirms that he has 
Jicver witnessed such a series of symptoms. 

The statistical report of Baudelocque on the use of iodine is very satis- 
factory : of 67 cases of scrofula at the time of making his returns, 15 were 
cured, 14 -^ere on the point of being declared well, 13 were in that state of 

.f JP^e London Fharmacopceia directs that one ounce of iodine and two ounces of hydriodate 
* P^^sa should be dissolved in two pints of spirits, to form their tincture. We, however, 
i^eier the aqueous solution. 
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progress wliich promised recovery, 6 had manifested some slight change for the 
Ibetter, and 20 were not benefited. 

Very frequently, vhen it disagrees with the stomach, the hydriodate of 
potassa, administered by itself, or in conjunction with the decoction of saisaF- 
parilla, is very useful. The other preparations of iodine taken internally 
are the iodurets of zinc and iron: these are both very beneficiaL The 
iodide of iron is a most valuable preparation in cases of dilapidated con- 
stitution, especially when worn down by the effects of superficial ulcerations : 
occasionally, however, patients in this condition are not capable of bearing the 
iron from its overheating the system, producing constriction of the chest and 
unpleasant feelings of fiilness ; we have then found the iodide of zinc a con- 
Tenient substitute : the dose of either may be stated to be from about three to 
five grains three times a day. 

The ioduret of lead, in the form of an ointment applied externally either to 
simply swollen glands or to scrofulous abscesses or ulcerations, produces 
effects which are quite amazing when compared with the obstinacy of these 
conditions under other treatment We have seen the most marked daily im- 
provement follow its application in these cases, and may almost say have never 
been disappointed: it is bland, mild, and unirritating $ for which reason it is to 
be preferred to the ointments made with iodine or with the proto-iodide of 
mercury, which produce, for some short time after application, sensations of 
heat, pricking, and burning. Baudelocque and Phillips, however, lay much 
stress upon the alternate use of these preparations, affirming that the tumefac- 
tions are only acted on by them for a short time after their first application. 
Our own observation has led us to conclude that the effect does not so speedily 
wear out 

Lugol is a strenuous advocate for applying iodine and its compounds in the 
form of baths. In this country we believe that this mode of application has not 
been much resorted to. We ourselves certainly have no experience of its em- 
ployment in this form. Mr. Phillips does not approve of them, and states that in 
two cases where iodurated baths were prescribed by him, an extensive and trou- 
blesome eruption of the skin was produced, and in three others vertigo with a suf- 
fused countenance, which was not dissipated for some hours, while no sensibly 
good effects were produced upon the tumours. He does not state the strength of 
his baths, but the above effects call to mind the symptoms stated by Lugol as 
evidence in his experimental trials of the bathiB being too strong: and he 
particularly dwells upon the evils which result from employing iodurated 
baths prepared in stronger proportions than he has directed. The following 
tabular view of the proportions of iodine and hydriodate of potassa and water 
in baths for children and adults has been reduced from Lugol's formulae to 
English measure by Dr. 0*Shaughnessy. 



Baths for Children. 


Baths for Adults. 


Age. 


Water. 


Iodine. 


Hydriodate 
of Potassa. 


Degree. 


Water. 


Iodine. 


Hydriodate 
ofPotassa. 


4to7 

7—11 
11-14 


Quarts. 
36 
75 
125 


Grs(Trov). 

'30 to 36 

48— 60L-72 

72—96 


Grs (Troy). 

60 to 72 
96—120—144 

144—192 


1 
2 
8 


Quarts. 
200 
240 
300 


Drms (Tr). 
2to2i 


Drms (Tr). 

4 to 5 

4— S-« 

6-7 



The patients were generally immersed in these baths for the space of half 
or three quarters of an hour, The recommendation in their favour is fully 
J)ome out by the observations of Baudelocque, who in mentioning <^eir re- 
markable effect on ulcerated surfaces, states, that on the individual coming 
from the bath, they appeared dried up, and as it were healed. In the course 
of the day, however, the surfaces again became moistened, and the secretion 
of pus which had been suspended reappeared, though in less quantity 
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BiHonf,'^Cau8e9.^^ Cretinism, — CcnnecHon between 'bronckocele and cretinism 

"^ Diagnosis,^ Treatment, 

The term Bbonchocele (from fipAyxos, the windpipe, and tcfi^njj a tumour) is 
applied to a morbid enlargement of the thyroid gland. This affection is en- 
demic in every quarter of the world, particularly in mountainous districts. 
From its prevalence in some parts of Derbyshire, it is generally known in this 
country as the Derbyshire Neck, The Swiss call it Goitre, which is probably a 
corruption of guttur, throat. In most cases, the whole gland is uniformly 
affected with the disease, and forms a tumour in the front of the neck, often 
of an enormous size. Sometimes, however, the swelling is confined to the 
centre of the gland, or to either side. 

At the commencement, the tumour has, in general, a firm elastic feel ; but 
when it has existed a considerable time, it loses this character, and becomes 
«oft and flabby, with hard knotty lumps distinguishable in its centre. Its 
growth is at first slow, but it afterwards advances rapidly in size, and extends 
in all directions, projecting beyond the boundaries of the chin and neck, and 
frequently becoming pendulous over the chest. Its appearance has often been 
compared to the dew-lap of the turkey-cock, and in many cases the resem- 
blance is tolerably correct, tn some instances the tumour is ssud to have 
reached the lower extremity of the sternum, and even to the knees. Dr. 
Broadbelt saw a case, where it was so large and flaccid, that the woman was in 
the habit of throwing it over her shoulder, to relieve herself from its distressing 
weight Sometimes three distinct tumours are observed, corresponding to the 
three divisions of the thyroid gland. At others, one lobe only is affected, and« 
according to Alibert, the right is more frequently attacked than the left The 
skin over the tumour retains its natural appearance, but large varicose veins 
ramify in all directions beneath. The swelling is unaccompanied by pain, and, 
in general, causes but little inconvenience. Sometimes, however, distressing 
and even dangerous symptoms are induced by the pressure of the gland on the 
surrounding parts. In this manner, the circulation through the cervical 
Tessels may be impeded ; or respiration and deglutition rendered painful and 
difficult by the compression of the trachea and oesophagus. These complica- 
tions do not apparently depend so much on the size of the tumour as on the 
mode of its growth, being wholly absent in many cases where the gland has 
obtained an enormous magnitude ; whilst in others the patient is harassed by 
them, even from the commencement of the swelling. The obstruction of the 
circulation is sometimes so great, as to occasion congestion of the brain, and 
apoplexy. In some instances, also, the pressure on the trachea has been so 
complete, as to cause death by suffocation. De Haen found this tube nearly 
obliterated in a case of this kind. In milder cases the respiration becomes 
habitually wheezing, and the voice shrill or hoarse. Not unfrequently, the 
patients complain of palpitation on slight exertion. 

When goitrous tumours are examined internally, the following appearances 
are observed. The diseased gland is surrounded by a supernatural quantity 
of cellular membrane, thickened and condensed, which in some instances is 
so abundant, that it forms the chief bulk of the tumour. The gland itself is 
hypertrophied either uniformly or partially. Most commonly its whole sub- 
stance is simultaneously affected ; but sometimes one of the lobes is enlarged, 
while the rest of the gland remains free from disease. When cut into, the 
^fseased gland exhibits a cellular appearance. These cells are very various in 
size in the same giand : they are sometimes no larger than a pea ;. whilst at 
Others they form considerable cavities, which seem to be produced by the di- 
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Ifttadoii of the cells whieh enter Into the nstaral strncture of tbe^glan^. They 
contain morbid matter of variouB kinds, either flald or solid. Sometime' It is 
perflectly aqaeons, or more or less viscid and adhesive ; sonetfanes, it has A 
gelatiMMis consistence ; at others, these depositions have a fttty, fibnos^ eari 
tiiaginoos, and, in some cases, even a bony character. 

Causes. Namerons theories respecting the origin of bronehocele have at 
different times been advanced, -which hare fallen to the ground under the test 
<^ more extended experience. It has frequently happened that some acoU 
dental circumstance in its local history has been made the basis of doctrines 
respecting its origin which have been found inapplicable on a more genend 
view of the disease. 

With regard to its predisposing causes^ there can be no question that women 
Hre fkr more liable to it than men : indeed, it rarely occnrs in the latter sex in 
this country ; and even in localities where it is more particularly endemic, It 
is almost exclusively confined to females, except when connected with cne- 
tinism, to be presently noticed. It generally commences in infancy, between 
the ages of eight and twelve, and sometimes much earlier. In some instances 
it is said to be congenital. It frequently begins at the approach of puberty, 
the thyroid and mammary glands enlarging simultaneously and in some loca- 
lities almost as certainly. A moderate fulness of the thyroid gland is by no 
means uncommon at that period in girls of this country, often exciting appre* 
hension, but generally subsiding after a few months. The development of the 
disease is often preceded or accompanied by uterine disturbance. (Cc^land*s 
DicL ofPract Med. art Bronchocele.) 

Women of the leucophlegmatic temperament seem to be more Hable to it 
than others. It is a popular notion in some countries that the disease predo- 
minates in those who have long necks ; and girls of this conformation have, Bi 
consequence of this opinion, a difficulty in forming a matrimonial engagement* 

The scrofulous diathesis has been considered by some to give a predisposi-* 
tion to bronchocele, which, however, is deficient in some of the essential cha/>^ 
racters of struma. The swelling is rarely preceded or accompanied by con* 
stitutional disturbance. There is little tendency to ulceration, the tumour 
eontinuing for many years in an indolent and inactive state. The lymphatic 
glands do not in general partake of the disease. 

There seems more ground for the opinion of an hereditary predisposition ti> 
this disease. Certain families are observed, in districts where it is endemic, 
to be goitrous through successive generations. Dr. Crawford knew ** a woman 
with goitre, whose grandmother, father, paternal aunt, and cousins also had 
it, although they did not all live in the same place, and no other person m 
their neighbourhood was affected with the disease." (^Cyc. Praet. Jfetf.) 
Similar fiicts have been mentioned by Foder6 and others. Indeed, in Swit* 
zerland, this tendency of the disease is a matter of common observation. 

Great obscurity attends every step of the inquiry into the nature of the 
exciting causes of bronchocele, or the influences which occasion its &ppeiBx^ 
ance in certain localities as an endemic disease. This investigation may 
eventually lead to the discovery of important principles respecting the action 
of moral and physical conditions upon the growth and development of organ- 
ised beings. At present, however, our knowledge on this point is too limited 
and uncertain to permit any safe or legitimate conclusions. In genend terms 
it may be said that bronchocele fixes its abode in the deep, dark, and hnmiil 
valleys of mountainous regions, which are filled with malarious exhalations^ 
and where the atmosphere is seldom rufiled by a breeze of sufficient power ixf 
temove the accumulated poison. In Europe, it is a prevailing affection in Ae 
valleys of the Pyrenees, the Tyrol, and the Alps; and It is also met with 
among t&e mountain ranges of other parts of the worid : generally speaking, 
too, th6 disease predominates in those localities where the agencies alladed to 
are in greatest abundance. In Switzerland, it is most common in the VaUais', 
which of all (he Alfinne districts is the closest and worst ventilated*. ** Were 
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i^ iraUey. (js&jm llHr. J. Johnson) beae»ih a tropieiil film, it wonld be the eewt 
of p«8lUe«oe and death. As it is, the air must neoesesnlgr be badt fct th^ 
highTidgeaof aiKMintainSy which rise like walls on the iM>rth and south stdes^ 
pi^eseat a fifee yeatilation ; while, in summer, a powerful sun beats dawn into 
the valley, rendering it a focus of heat, and extricating from^tegetation ajdud 
hmnidity a prodigious quantity of malaria." 

• It has been remarked by obserrers in goitrous districts in different parts of 
the world, that the disease disappears at a certain height above the level of the 
•ea> SauSBure found in his travels through Switzerland, that in a valley 
watered by the same stream, and where the habits and ocoupati<xis of the in* 
habitants were precisely similar, those who lived in the upper portion of th9 
▼alley were never attacked with the disease, which was endemic in the lower 
portion* He states, also, that goitrous patients, who removed from the latter to 
the fonner of these localities, were gradually disburdened of their eomplaint ; 
while, on the contrary, it frequently attacked those who left the upper to reside 
in the lower parts of the valley. The investigations of Fodere, and others, hav« 
led them to the same conclosion. 

But, on the other hand, Bronchocele is sometimes endemic in ^aces of oon-* 
aderable elevation. Humboldt (Magendie, Joum, de Phytici, t. til. p. 116.) 
found it in Bagota, in South America, 6000 feet above the level of the sea.. 
Mr. Bramley met with it among the Himalaya mountainB at the height of 5000 
feet ; and upon the summit of a high mountain, forty -eight persons out odt 
lifty-three were goitrous. {Brit, and For, Med. Rev. 1839.) Kamond, quoted 
by Dr. Crawford {Cyc. ofPracU Med,), observed both goitre and cretinism la 
the ** open, well-watered, and well-ventilated valleys of the Pyrenees." 

In some places, also, where all the ingredients for the production of malaria 
are present, bronchocele is unknown. It has often been observed to be less 
prevalent at the foot of a valley, where the miasmata must be supposed to be 
most concentrated, than its more open and elevated portions. Bronchocele, 
moreover, is not generally attended by any of the ordinary symptoms which 
are supposed to denote the action of malaria ; on the contrary, goitrous per« 
sons are frequently robust and healthy. It may be doubted, therefore, whether 
this affection can be attributed to malaria in the ordinary acceptation of tho 
term ; that is, to the poison which induces remittent and intermittent diseasesw 
At the same time it seems obviously dependent upon some deleterious quality 
of the atmosphere in places where it is endemic, not only attacking natives 
of those districts, but visiters who remain there for even a short time, al« 
though the greatest caution is observed in avoiding improper diet and other 
routed sources of the disease : while by a removal from these localities^ 
goitrous swellings often disappear spontaneously. 

Br.Good supposed that bronchocele is the consequence of a diet deficient in 
nutriment, and attributed its prevalence in Derbyshire to the quantity of oatea 
cake employed there as an article of food. It is a common opinion in Swit- 
aeriand that those who eat large quantities of chesnuts are very liable to the 
cemplaint The wretched condition of the poor in the Yailais may, however, 
probably contribute to its prevalence there. 

Gobre attacks indifferently the rich and the poor. We know an instance 
of an English lady in affluent circumstances, who became affected with it aftee 
a residince of a few months in a goitrous district in Switserland ; and many 
similar cases might be mentioned to prove, that the utmost care in the selec*> 
tion of diet does not remove the liability to the disease. Indeed, the rarenesa 
of its occarrenee in the crowded parts of London is sufficient to prove, that 
misery, filth, and destitution, are not alone sufficient for its prodnctiQik. ■ 

The frequency of goitre in Alpine regions has given rise to. tiie opiniim' 
(noticed by all authors on the sulgect since the time of Pliny) that.it.iscansed- 
by drinking the water from the glaciers or melted: snow. Dr. Friend -isays^' 
^* The liquor, in going down, must needs chill the muscles- of .the threat^, we, tt 
contracts the vessels, and thickens the husioiirs which oiceulate thMngibthem# 
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tt tbe'rame time, fltMrnrhenee wwBt flow a ttag:iiatioii or obfltruetioD, tanAf sAet 
a while, a sw^ing in those parti." {Hist of Phfa. vol. iL p. 146.) 

It is now, however, well aioertained that the disease is endemie in warm 
latitodes where snow never fUls, as Qiina, India, Sumatra ; while in La^aad^ 
Greenland, and some other norUiem regions, where melted snow is the com- 
mon drink of the inhabitants, bronchocele is nerer seen. 

It is corioos that the converse of this opinion respecting the origin of goitre 
has been maintained by some modem obeerrers. Fod^ii remarked that it ia 
less prevalent in the neighbourhood of glaciers which suf^lj the villages witii 
water, than in other parts of a goitrous valley. {TraiU aur h CMtre et le 0»* 
timtme.) Captain Franklin states that at Edmonstone on the Saskatehanaa 
river, where goitre is endemic, those persons who drink snow water entirely 
escape the disease ; bnt those who nse the river water are almost nniversally 
attacked. {Joum. of Voy, to the Pdar Seas,) These ^ts seem to fnvoivthis 
notion, which is a popular one in goitrous districts, that bronchocele origmatea 
in some deleterious quality of the water ; indeed, it is impossible to examine 
the filthy beverage of some of these districts, without being convinced that 
pernicious consequences must ensue from its habitual use. Bally (^Diet des 
ScieiL Med.), a native of a district in Switzerland, where bronclMMele is en« 
demic, states that, in his country, those who drink the waters of certain ioaa* 
tains are abnost always attacked, whilst others of the same village who avoid 
these waters are not liable to the complaint Rombatean, also, considers that 
water impregnated with calcareous ssdts contributes to its development. Dr. 
Coindet observed that almost every individual of a regiment who drank the 
calcareous water of the pumps at Geneva were attacked with goitre, whick 
disappeared rapidly upon their removal to other quarters. Its prevalenoe in Not- 
tingham is ascribed hy Dr. Manson to the same cause. (On tfte Effects of lodme.) 

Mr. McClelland has lately made extensive researches into the causes of 
bronchocele among the Himalaya mountains. His inquiries extended over 
1000 square miles, and he invariably found limestone rocks in the immediate 
neighbourhood of goitrous districts, while in villages where this stradficatioa 
was not observed, the disease was rarely met with. When it was found in die 
latter places, Mr. M*Clelland could generally trace it to the use of water 
having its source in the limestone rocks, and where these waters were avoided* 
the complaint seldom appeared. Unfortunately, however, there are fiusts whidi 
prevent the universal application of this theory respecting the origin of the 
disease. 1. Bronchocele is met with abundantly in districts where there are 
no limestone rocks, as, for instance, in the Vallais. 2. It is absent in many 
places abounding in Umestone formations. 3. It prevails in districts where 
the water is pure, and free from calcareous impregnations. (Humboldt, op. ciL) 
4. A strict adherence to distilled water is not sufficient to ward off the disease 
in affected places. 

The only way of reconciling these conflicting statements is, by supposing 
that the habitual drinking of calcareous waters strongly predisposes to bran- 
chocele, and that there are other causes which have the same tendency, al« 
though few, to an equal degree. But that the presence of some additional in* 
fluenoe hitherto unknown, and probably of a more subtle and hidden natnre^ 
seems necessary for the development of the disease. 

Cretinism, to which we have before alluded, forms a most remaricable and 
interesting part of the history of bronchocele. The cretin — the most disgust* 
ing and hideous of beings possessing the human form — ^"is found accompanying 
bronchocele in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalaya mountains, and wbere* 
ever the disease is abundantly endemic. 

His stature is diminutive, seldom exceeding from four to five feet ; the head 
is large, and the skull excessively thick ; the countenance is vacant and void 
of intelligence, having in youth the aspect of old age ; the eyes project and 
are widely separated ; the eyelids are coarse and prominent ; the nose vride 
and flattened $ the tongue large and protruding, causing thick and babbling 
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sfeeeh ; the lips are thick, and the moath large and drireiting ; the Bkin ut 
loose, wrinkled, and of a dirtj brown colour : tjbe muaoles are solt and flabbj- 1 
the abdomen large and pendolous ; the legs short and cnrred, oocasioBing the 
gait to be awkward and waddling ; and a goitrous tumour occupies the neck« 

This wretched deformity of bodj is, in general, accompanied by a corre* 
sponding infirmity of mind. Idiottsm of the very lowest grade is often the 
lot of the cretin. Sometimes eren the external senses are absent ; and die 
cretin is deai^ dumb, and blind, with complete insensibility even to the demands 
of nature ; more frequently, however, he is wholly governed by the animal 
j^pensities, being mischievous and lascivious, yet indolent and sluggish to an 
extreme degree. In some instances, however, he possesses a certain degree 
of iatelligence scarcely inferior to that of the community among whom he 
dwells. A cretin of this class joined the writer and his party in the ascent of 
the Great St Bernard. He was quiet and respectful, and answered questions 
ooherently, so far as his imperfect articulation could be understood. 

The connection between bronchocele and cretinism is a subject well de- 
serving attention, but on which our space will not allow more than a brief 
summary. 1. Cretinism is confined to districts where goitre is endemic. 2. 
Wherever cretinism prevails bronchocele is invariably found, but the latter is 
prevalent in districts where the former is never seen. d. These affeclions seem 
to result from the same cause, but cretinism is not produced except in localities 
where the poison, on which they both depend, exists in the greatest acdvity. 
It is never seen, for instance, in the goitrous districts of this coimtry, or m 
several of the more open goitrous valleys of Switzerland. It is comparatively 
rare in the better- ventilated parts of the ValUis ; whilst in the gloomy valley of 
the Rhone it is so common as to give a charact^ to the district. In accord- 
ance with the same rule, it has been observed that bronchocele and cretinism 
occur together in the deepest parts of a goitrous valley, but that tbe traces of 
the latter are lost beyond a certain altitude, where bronchocele continues en- 
demic. 4. It has been supposed, when a family has been goitrous for two 
generations, that cretinism will appear in the third. It is also said, that when 
both parents are goitrous, their offspring will be cretins. But although these 
assertions may not be literally true, they convey the general impression of the 
inhabitants of affected districts as to the importance of intermarriage in re- 
moving the taint of cretinism ; and the researches of M. Rambeteau tend to 
confirm the correctness of these views. He ascertained that those inhabitanti 
cf the Vallais who take their wives from places where neither cretinism or 
bronchocele are endemic, have cretinous children far less frequently than those 
who marry females of their own valley, or other goitrous districts. 

Diagnosis. Although the tumour of bronchocele is in general sufficiently 
characteristic, it may sometimes be confounded with other affections. The 
thjrroid gland is liable to inflammation ; but this disease may be distinguished 
from goitre, by the hard unyielding character of the swelling, by its being ac- 
companied with redness of surface, increased heat and pain on pressure, by the 
suddenness of its appearance, by its not attaining the size of a goitrous tumour, 
and by its tendency to suppurate. The gland is sometimes affected with 
scirrhus. In this case, however, only a small portion is usually affected, which 
differs from bronchocele in its extreme hardness, and in being generally the 
seat of severe lancinating pain. In scirrhus, also, the swelling seldom attains 
a large size. Encysted tumours sometimes form in the course of the trachea, 
which may be distinguished from bronchocele by their situation, by their 
compact form, and by their giving a sense of fluctuation. Aneurism of the 
thyroid arteries may be known from goitre by the pulsation which accom- 
panies the former affection, by the situation of the swelHng, and by its diminish- 
mg or disappearing under firm pressure. 

Treatment The introduction of iodine as a therapeutic agent has nearly su-^ 
perseded all other remedies for bronchocele. This substance formed the active 
ingredient of several combinations that had previously obtained a reputation for 
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the oore of this diseaie. The most remarkable of these irwthe burnt spoige, 
irfaieh has been snooeMfuUy administered in maoj cases* It was principiSLy 
ased in the form of lozeoge, and suffered to disstdve slowly and gradoaUy ia 
the month, a method supposed necessary to insare its good dfects^ The 
ashes of the fucos vesiculosus, called by Rossell the vegetable .ssthiops* an em- 
pirical remedy named le poodre de Sensy, and some ot&srs, formerly fiiToanta 
remedies for goitre, have also been found to contain a portion of iodine. 

About six years after the discovery of iodine by Courtois, its presence waH 
detected in burnt sponge by Dr. Straub of Berne. About the same time JDr* 
Coindel of Geneva, observing the similarity between burnt sponge and the 
ashes of the fncus veiiculosus, which was known to yield iodine* conceived 
that this substance might form the active principle of these medicines, and the 
idea oceorred to both these gentlemen that iodine would prove an important 
remedy in the treatment of bronchocele. These views were immediately pu^ 
into practical operation by Dr. Coindet with the most complete and grat^^ing 
■oecefls, for of 100 patients to whom the medicine was given two thirds were 
eared. Since that period iodine has been extensively employed wherever, 
bronchocele prevails, sad its utility in this affection may be considered a& 
fiiUy and gatis&ctorily established. The formula employed by Coindet oMi'* 
aisted of 40 grs. of iodine to an ounce of alcohol, of which from 10 to 20 dropa 
were a dose. He also recommends an ointment composed of half a drachm eS 
the faydriodate of potash to an ounce and a half of lard, of which a drachm is to 
be n&bed over the tumour night and morning. Dr. Marson of Nottingham 
anred 79, and greatly relieved 12, out of 120 cases. His preparation consists 
of 24 grs. of the hydriodate of potash dissolved in an ounce of distilled water* 
to be given in doses of 5 drops three times a day. Dr. Elliotsun reoommenda 
a deachm of the iodine of potash to an ounce of distilled water, the dose at the 
commencement to be from 10 to 15 minims, and gradually increased, Dr» 
GoplaDd has found this remedy most efficacious in small and soluble doses, and 
has saceeeded in curing some cases by his method, upon which large quantitietf 
of the remedy had made no impression. 

As to the quesUon whether this medicine is best employed internally or ex'* 
temally, it may be remarked that both methods may often be advantageously 
eombined. Some patients, however, cannot bear even the smallest dose of te 
medicine taken into the stomach, who feel no inconvenience from its topical 
appUcatioB. In either case, however, its effects should be carefiilly wa^id^^ 
and its exlnbition suspended for a period, or its dose lowered, upon the mamr 
festation of poisonous symptoms. Little benefit, however, may be expected 
firom this or any other remedy unless regard be pud to other cireomslaBces 
connected with the treatment Whenever it is practicable, the patient should 
be removed from the goitrous district into some open and elevated situatipii^ 
Numerous instances are recorded where the adoption of this change was folf- 
lowed by a rapid subsidence of the disease. Where the patient is plethone^ 
the exhibition of iodine may be properly premised by general bleeding. The 
application of leeches to the swelling is c^n useful to diminish any inordinate 
irritation -^ an accident which not uncommonly occurs during the exhibitioo 
«f iodine, •-> and they may also assist in the reduction oi the swelling. 

If there should be symptoms d^ioting derangement of the digestive orgasSi 
a course of alterative medicine should be commenced and persevered with until 
their healthy aolion is restinred. 

When the uterine functions are unduly performed, which is often the case 
in bronchocele, emmenagogue remedies should be prescribed. 

Other remedies were formerly used in the treatment of goitre, whidi are 
now seldom employed : of these the principal are digitalis, belladonna, coniom, 
muriate of barytas, muriate of lime, calcined egg-shells, sulphuret of potash, 
mercurial preparations, &c. As external applications, it was the practice to 
employ repeated blisters, stimulating plaisters of ammoniacum and mercury, or 
cicuta and ammoniacum, stimulating or opiate liniments, caustic applications, &c» 
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When the tumoiir of bronchocele occasions great inconyenience by its pres- 
sure on the trachea or oesophagus, and the ordinary means of relief have fkiled^ 
a care has been attempted by means of a surgical operation. (See Cooper's 
Sufg. DieL art Bronchocele.) 

Sereral oases are recorded where the tumour was reduced by the introduction 
of setons into the diseased gland. This method appears to have been practised 
in the middle of the last century, but was not generally known until Dr. 
Qoadre of Naples published some cases in which it had been employed with 
success. It was afterwards adopted with benefit by Mr. Copland, Hutchinson, 
and others. The objections to its use are, that it is sometimes attended with 
dangerous haemorrhage, or by extensive suppuration of the gland. There is also 
danger of the communication of the inflammation to the trachea and larynx. 

In some instances the operation of tying the thyroid arteries has been 
practised. It was first attempted by Sir W. Blizard, with the effect of re- 
ducing the size of the tumour one third. The ligatures subsequently sloughed 
off, considerable hemorrhage ensued, and the patient finally sunk firom ho6<* 
pitkl gangrene. In 1814 this experiment was repeated by Walther ,of Land* 
Shut. He first placed a ligature on the left superior thyroid artery, which ill 
a short time occasioned a diminution of the gland on that side to one third its 
original size. He then tied the artery on the opposite side* which was followed 
by wasting of the tumour on the corresponding side, but not to the some extent 
as in the previous operation. The patient, who had suffered from dyspnoea in 
consequence of obstruction of the windpipe, was greatly relieved, and continued 
irell two years after the operation. Mr. Coates of Salisbury also tied the left 
superior thyroid artery in bronchocele with urgent symptoms. The swelling 
diminished to nearly one half its former dimensions, and the patient left the 
hospital in good health. In the subsequent history of this case, however, com<» 
municated by Mr. Coates to Dr. Crawford {Cyc, Pract Med.^ it appears that^ 
after continuing well for some time subsequent to her discharge from thd 
hospital, the tumour gradually returned, and at length occasioned death by 
suffocation. A case very similar to that of Mr. Coates is given by Dr. Craw- 
ford ft-om the notes of Mr. Wickham of Winchester. The tumour was dimin- 
ished by the operation ; but after six weeks it began to return, and shortly 
regained its former size. "• It seemed (says Mr. Wickham) that the decrease 
of the tumour continued so long as the part of the gland, which had been 
supplied by the vessel, remained without nourishment, but as soon as the sup* 
ply was restored by the anastomosing branches from the opposite superior 
th;^roideal arteries, the swelling returned to its former dimensions." 

Some surgeons have effected the complete extirpation of the gland. Desault 
IS said to have removed a portion of it successftilly, but from the description 
of his case, it appears to have been more allied to scirrhus than to bronchocele. 
Mr. Gooch (^Med. and Ckir. Obs,) attempted the excision of the gland in 
two instances. In the first, the hemorrhage was so alarming that he watf 
obliged to relinquish the operation, and the patient sunk from exhaustion. In 
the other case, the bleeding was also excessive, and could only be arrested by 
the pressure of the hand on the part, which was kept up by a succession of per'* 
isous for a whole week. Dupuytren completed this operation, and althougli 
the patient only lost a small quantity of blood, death ensued in thirty hours. 

The operation has sometimes, however, been followed by happier rcsnltSA 
Br. Hedenus of Dresden has performed it six times with success, and a few 
other similar instances might be mentioned. But it is always attended with 
great hazard, and is hardly justifiable, except where the patient is threatened 
with immediate destruction from the pressure of the tumour. 
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Forms, — Aeuie rhemiMtimn.'---'€kmpUcaiUms,'-~-Rheimiaiie w^lammation of the 
heart —^JRkeumaHeplemity, — Antchmtu, — Diagnons, — Pathology, — duseg, 
^'JVtatmeHt of acute rheuwuUiem.' — Chronic rheumatiem — Deacription and 
treatmmt.-MMm»dar rheumatim.-Lm»bago.-Ple«vd!n^-j£umatUm 
of the muadea of CAe nech — Of the muedes of the limbe — Of the abdominal 
muadee. — Treatment of mutcmar rheum^tiism* 

The word JtheumaHem, like its kindred term gout^ is the offspriBg of the hu* 
morml school of pathology. Its literal signification b ** floxion," and it is pri* 
mitively derired from & Greek word " ^t»" to flow ; *' ^tviia," a fluxion. 

Rheumatism has always deservedly engaged the attention of English physi* 
dans, on accoont of its great frequency in our climate, its painful and pn>- 
Iracted course, and the hanefol evils which often follow in its train. Of late 
years, additional interest has been attached to its study, by the discovery that, 
in the acute form, it often fixes on the fibro-serous textures of the heart, and 
causes changes in their structure which interfere with the functions of tliat 
▼ital organ. Many have laid claim to the merit of this discovery, and M. 
Bouillai^ in particular, has been loud in his pretensions ; but it appears that 
Dr. Pitcaim first noticed this fact, and pointed it out to his pupils at St Bar- 
tholomew's, as early as 1788. In November, 1808, Sir D. Dundas read a paper 
on the sulject before the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

In that pi^)er rheumatum of the heart was considered in its true character, 
and described as occurring, not by metastasis, but at various periods in the 
course of the malady. By rderence to morbid anatomy. Sir D. Dundas showed 
that the internal membrane of the heart was liable to be affected, as well ss 
the pericardium. Subsequently, Dr. WeUs and Dr. Odier of Geneva made 
8<Hne important observations on this subject It is, then, certain, that tibe tme 
connection between disease of the heart and acute rheumatism was observed 
long ago by British physicians, and that they did as much for its history ss 
eoi^id 1m expected without the help of auscultation. The extreme frequency 
of rheumatism of the heart was not known to them, because their diagnosis of 
it was imperfect Since Laennec's discoveries British physicians have con- 
tinued to improve their knowledge of this affection : its great frequency has 
been recognised, and its seat and morbid effects well ascertained. 

Rheumatism affects two forms, the tunite and the chronic. 

Acute rheumatiem. Persons from fifteen to thirty years of age are the 
most subject to acute rheumatism : in old persons andjjin children it is compar- 
atively rare : the latter are not, however, so generally exempt from this dis- 
ease as they are from gout, for instances of acute rheumatism in children are 
by no means uncommon. The first symptom of the malady is, in the great 
majority of cases, severe pain of the insteps and ankles, whaeh is sometimes^ 
but not always, attended with shivering. When the attack is sudden, as ge- 
nerally happens, the affected parts l^ome, in the course of a few hours, 
uniformly swollen, tense, and elastic, and soon afterwards the integument is 
wffttsed with a bright rose-coloured blush, mostiy in patches, the neighbouring 
cutaneous veins bemg at the same time turgid. The tense and elastic condUiw 
of the^ parts soon gives place to a flaccid and pufiy state, and while this change 
takes place the pain abates. The knees are attacked soon afrer the ankles ; 
the affected limbs are immediately and completely disabled, so that in many 
cases the patient is obliged to be helped to his bed soon after the accession of 
the first symptoms : the slightest motion of the rheumatic limbs occasions 
excruciating pain. The upper extremities become next affected, and the 
patient is thereby rendered incapable of movement ; a circumstance which causes 
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t peculiar and cbaracteristic posture. Fever comes on with or soon after the 
local symptoms, and increases with them ; it is attended with profuse sweating 
when the pain is severe, and this sweating, far from givmg relief, is more pro- 
fuse as the pain increases. The pain is in most cases aggravated by warmth, 
and usually much more severe at night than by day : the fever, too, is much 
gKaiet at night, when the patient's Imen is often drenched with perspiration 
which has a sour and pungent odonr. During the day there is also consi- 
derable fever; the face is flushed ; the pulse, which is seldom less than 90 and 
sometimes reaches 120, is hard and full : there is loss of appetite ; urgent thirst ; 
and the urine, scanty and high coloured, deposits, on cooling, an abundant 
brick-coloured sediment. The patient remains in this state until nearly all th^ 
joints of the extremities have become affected in their fibrous textures ; ten- 
dons and sheaths of muscles likewise suffer, and effusion takes i^ace into th^ 
cellnlar tissue and synovial capsules in contiguity with these several stroe- 
tores. The affection of each part does not usmilly continue during the whole 
toarse of the disease ; after a certain period it subsides, but generally returns 
at least once. The number of parts affected at the same time is considerable^ 
and, with few exceptions, much greater than in gout 

About the end of the first fortnight there is generally some amendment i 
tiie pain lessens, especially at night ; and there is corresponding abatement 
cf fever, and dicQinution of perspiraition. At the same time the urine becomes 
more abaadant, and less charged with deposit ; appetite retnias, and thirst di- 
nimsfaes, while the pulse falls to nearly its natural standard ; the movements 
also are more f^e, and the patient varies his posture. The course of thia 
amendment is however often interrupted by Exacerbations, and convalescence is 
not in general confirmed until the middle or end of the fourth week. In some 
rare instances, convalescence appears as early as the second week, but is more 
frequently deferred to the sixth week, or a still later period. In an average, 
drawn frmn a considerable number of cases, we found the duration nearly one 
^Mrth greater in first than in subsequent attacks. We have stated that, at the 
height of the naalady, effhsion takes place from the affected parts. The appear- 
ances differ according as the fluid is efiused into cellular tissue or into the 
definite cavities of synovial capsules : in the former case the part^is puffy, and, 
in some rare instances, (edematous, as on the wrists and insteps ; in the latter, 
flaetnation may be perceived with tense swelling, in form of the capsule, tendi- 
nous sheath, or hana. 

The characters last mentioned are most obvious in the knees, because effiision 
into the capsules of those joints is either conspicuous, or at any rate easy of 
detection. As efiiision proceeds the pain abates, unless the quantity of fluid 
poured out be sufl&cient to occasion much distension. 

It has been stated that each part does not continue to be affected in this way 
through the whole course of the disease, but that the individual affection sub- 
aides, and generally returns at least once. Each of these attacks of a given, 
part occupies a period varying from three to fourteen days. The circum- 
stance that effusions into synovial capsules are more general in some cases than 
in e&ers, has led many to suppose an essential difference between such cases,, 
which have accordingly been distinguished by the epithets jS6roi» and syMvial : 
it has even been alleged that the heart, if not entirely safe, is much less liable 
to be affected in synovial rheumatism ; and further, that these two forms require 
entirely different treatment We are of opinion that they are identical in na- 
ture ; that the fibrous tissue is primarily affected in both, whether the conse- 
cutive effbsion take place into cellular tissue or into a synovial capsule : and 
in abnost all those oases, called fibrous rheumation by authors, we can from 
observation affirm that effusion does take place into the capsules of the kneea 
at least We have elsewhere shown that the heart is equally liable to be a^ 
fected in both cases. 

On the approach of convalescence, when recovery is to be complete, the fluid 
effused in Cerent parts is rapidly absorbed, and the joints regain their nata- 
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nl form and asaal freedom of motion. They continue weak, hoirever, for 
€ome time, and are occasionally painful at night. In less fkTourable cases the 
fluid effused in the synovial capsules does not become absorbed, andtheligaOients 
continue in a thickened state ; the functions of the joints are thereby much im- 
paired, and disposed to be still further altered by cluronic rheumatasm, wln^ is 
the common sequeL Effusions become permanent in the small joints of the hands 
and feet, oftener than in any others $ the synovial sheaths of the tendons ol 
the fingers are also very liable to the same condition, and their course is tiien 
marked out by ridges on the palm and back of the hand. 

Such are the course and characters of acute rheumatism when affecting ex- 
ternal parts ; but in a large proportion of cases there comes on at some period 
of the disease another group of symptoms. These are, chiefly, sudden pain in 
the prsecordlal region, and palpitation, attended with difficulty of breathing and 
sense of oppression. The appearance of these symptoms indicates, pretty 
Burely, that the heart has become affected with rheumatic inflammation; 
whether the internal membrane or the pericardium be its seat, can be deter* 
mined only by auscultation and careful examination of the chest, for the ge- 
neral symptoms are alike in both cases. The precordial pain sometimes 
extends to the left hypochondrium, is generally increased by pressure in the 
intercostal spaces, by inspiration, and by lying on the left side. The difficulty 
of breathing is often considerable, and there is usually a slight increase in the 
frequency of the pulse, which, with rare exceptions, maintains its reguhurity. 

These symptoms usually lose much of their severity in the course of the 
twenty -four hours which follow their accession ; the dyspnoea and oppression are 
alleviated ; the palpitation and pain remit, and subsequently occur only when 
the patient coughs, or, if at other times, for very short intervals. After this 
|>eriod there is seldom anything very alarming in the general symptoms ; often, 
the patient is tranquil, and unembarrassed in manner, and nowise suspects that 
he is affected with disease of a vital organ. This freedom fi-om suffering is 
observed even when there is considerable effusion into the pericardium, and 
sufficiently explains the fact, that rheumatic inflammation of the heart so long 
escaped the notice of physicians. 

The symptoms above described are sometimes so slight, even at their onsets 
that they are not complained of, and it is only by inquiry that their occurrence 
is ascertained. In some cases (of pericarditis especially), the only indication 
that rheumatism has become extended to the heart is a singularity of manner 
and waywardness, which are characteristic, and easily recognised by those who 
have once witnessed them. Taciturnity and a look of listlessness are often the 
most striking characters of this state of mind, which is not one of active deli- 
rium. If the patient be narrowly watched it will be generally found, also, 
that the breathing is much quicker than natural, for difficulty of breathing is 
jone of the most constant of the symptoms of rheumatism of the heart. Indeed, 
the breathing appears to be more affected than the pulse in these cases, as 
xegards frequency at least. 

Although acute rheumatism of the heart often lays the foundation of future 
irreparable mischief, it is not often immediately fatal ; the instances of death 
occurring in. the acute stage being chiefly in persons of weak or broken con- 
stitution. 

If the chest be carefully examined some hours after the onset of the affec- 
tion, various important circumstances are observed. Abnormal sounds attend 
the heart's action, and these vary in character according as the seat of rheu- 
matic inflammation is in the pericardium, or in the lining membrane of the heart 

In the latter case the morbid sound is some modification of ** bruit de rape,** 
or of bellows-sound, and attends the heart's systole or diastole, or botii. In 
twenty-three cases of rheumatic endocarditis which were observed with much 
attention, the different conditions of this sound as regards time and situation 
were carefully noted, and the following circumstances remarked :»— In all but 
three, this sound was loudest at that point of the prsecordia where the heart's 
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idipiilse -was MU and was also mucli louder in the left preecordial regkm tbmi 
in the rights vhere often the sounds of the heart were quite natimd. The 
wood attended the diastole in one case only ; in all the others, the systolic 
aeand was e&olusively altered. At the point of impolBe, howerer, the diastolic 
soucd'was quite inaudible, and seemed to be involved in a prolongation of th0 
8{jrstoiie« From these facts, we must infer that the morbid soimd originated 
priaoipally, and often exclusively in the left cavities of the heart, and waft 
mask probably produced by a morbid condition of the aortic valves. The first 
inference accords well with what we know of the pathology of the valvular 
apparatus of the left side of the heart, which, from being more tendinous in 
almotare.than that of the right side^ is more subject than the latter to rheu* 
maJao inflammation. It is easy to show why, under common circumstances, s 
morbid sound, proceeding from the aortic valves, should be louder at the point 
cf impulse than elsewhere ; for, since the systole and impulse are exactly syn* 
chronous, the point of the left ventricle is thrown into firm contact with the 
walls of tiie chest at the very moment the sound is produced ; thus establishing, 
between the origin of the sound and the ear of the observer, a more direct* ai^ 
more unijbrm medium of communication than can be found at any other point 
of the pnecordia. At that point, also, there is in many cases a palpable vib»a« 
tion (fremissemeHt cataire), which sometimes indicates the character of tho 
sound in a most remarkable manner. 

We have stated that this morbid sound affected the diastole in one caise 
<Mily of the twenty-three referred to ; this fiaict admits of the fc^lowing explana- 
tbn. At the moment of diastole the heart has ceased to be in firm' contact 
with the walls of the chest, so that the condition, which is so favourable to the 
transmission of systolic sounds, no longer exists ; to this circumstance, and -to 
the greater remoteness of the mitral valve from the surface, must be ascribed 
the rare occurrence of abnormal diastolic sounds in acute rheumatism. The 
mitral valve is, without doubt, quite as often affected with rheumatic infiam*' 
mation as the aortic valves, for it is more tendinous in structure, and in the 
aggregate of valvular diseases is oftener affected. The plain inference from 
these facts is, that it is possible for rheumatic infiammation of the lining mem* 
bnane to exist, without altering the sounds of the heart at all ; and it would 
therefore be prudent, when marked general symptoms of the affection appear, 
to adopt the same remedial measures as if no doubt of its reality existed. - We 
have never known the morbid sound in question entirely cease after it had 
onee come on, but in most cases a change in its character takes place as febrile 
^citement subsides, and convalescence approaches ; at first generally harsh, 
and sometimes a true " bruit de rape," it gradually loses this quality of harsh- 
ness, and acquires the pure bellows-tone, while at the same time it dimi' 
nishes in loudness ; thus illustrating Laennec's remark, that these are merely 
modifieations of the same sound. These changes are mainly owing to dimi- 
oished rapidity of the circulation, for when that function becomes temporarily 
accelerated by exercise, the former character of the sound in great measure 
Betums. It is in those cases, in which the quality of the sound is very harsh, 
diat a palpable vibration is remarked. 

These are the circumstances observed in a careful examination of the chest, 
in the common course of rheumatic inflammation of the valvular apparatus of 
^e heart We have dwelt at some length on the subject of the morbid sound, 
because some writers of authority, and especially M. Ghomel, have lately en- 
deavoured to depredate its value as a sign of &e affection under consideration ; 
bat the eiittumstanoes, detailed in connection with this sound, leave no doubt of 
its real value as a symptom. 

Wjben the pericardium has become the seat of rheumatic inflammation, the 
fecal signs, observed in auscultation and examination of the chest, differ in 
character from those just described, and denote the efiusion of lymph and 
serum from the inflamed membrane. The principal of these signs are, dulness 
on percussion in the pnecordial region ; prominence of that region, so that the 
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intercostal furrows are effaced ; and a robbing soimd attending ibe he<aif s 
action — or^-wben the effhsion is rery abundant, diminished deamess of iJie 
heart*8 natural sounds, which seem remote and stifled.* We have never s«en 
an example of rheumatic pericarditis in which the rubbing sound was wanting, 
but have known many of idiopathic pericarditis in which it was not observed; 
we have reason therefore for believing, that it is more frequent in the rbeunsBtie 
than in the idiopathic form of pericarditis ; a circumstance which indieaites 
some difference in the quality or quantity of the effused fluid in the two vame- 
ties. The fluid seems to be, generally speaking, less abundant in rheumatic tJian 
in common pericarditis, the increased dulness on percussion being, as far as 
we have observed, less extensive. These circumstances give additional valve 
to the rubbing sound as a sign of rheumatic pericarditis. The period dming 
which the physical signs continue, varies much in different cases, and depends 
on the rapidity with which the affection proceeds towards a favourable or fiital 
termination. In one case which fell under our notice the rubbing sound cos- 
tinned during two days only, and was almost the only physical sign of tbe 
affection, for the fluid effused was not in sufficient quantity to occasion ex- 
tensive dulness, or alter the form of the pneooidial region. The geaenl sym- 
ptoms of the affection had already subsided before tbe sound ceased, so that its 
cessation undoubtedly marked the completion of cure by adhesion. In most 
cases, however, this sound lasts from a week to a fortnight, but as the curative 
process advances gradually becomes less loud and more limited, and at 
length ceases altogether ; an event which probably denotes adhesion between 
the surfaces of the pericardium. While this change is taking place tbe extent 
of dulness on percus»on diminishes, and the natural fbrm of the prseeontiaiB 
in great measure restored. But the general symptoms of the affection ^ve 
usually subsided long before these physical signs disappear, so that patients 
are often at a loss to know why the physician continues to examine the region 
of the heart with so much attention. Oases do occur, however, in which 
rheumatic pericarditis terminates fatally, and in these the symptoms have 
exactly the same progress and character as in fatal pericarditis firom otha 
causes. 

The physical signs mentioned as characteristic of pericarditis are never «ib- 
served in simple endocarditis, bat in all the cases of rheumatic pericarditis 
which we have seen, endocarditis was also present, and was distinguished by 
its usual physical signs. In some cases these existed before pericarditis eame 
on ; in all, they continued after the proper signs of that affection had ceased. 
In some, the " bruit de rape," which had come on first, and which characterised 
the deeper affection, could be heard, as it were, through the rubbing sonnd of 
the pericardium : from this it appears that rheumatic inflammation of the pe- 
ricardium is less frequent than that of the valves of the heart. In twenty-one 
eases of acute rheumatism affecting the heart, which were taken indiscrimi- 
nately, and whose history was written with exactness, there were five only 
of pericarditis, and in all these the lining membrane was also affected. We 
shall presently show that the remote effects of the deeper affection are also 
much more serious than those of pericarditis. 

Pleurisy very often complicates rheumatic pericarditis : it existed in three of 
the &ve cases just referred to ; and since the period at which these five were 
observed we have seen five other instances of the same complication. In all 
these, the pleurisy was on the left side (double in one case) ; and where the 
order of succession of these affections was observed, pericarditis had the prior- 
ity. These are the only examples we have seen of pleurisy occurring in the 
coarse of acute rheumatism. We infer, from the circumstances mentioned, that 
in those cases the pleurisy was not of rheumatic origin, but a simple inflanmia- 
tion, excited by the pericarditis which previously existed. This inference is 
strengthened by another order of facts : we have lately seen three examples 

* For the physical explanation of these signs we refer to the artkle PsBicAaDms. 
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of idiopathic pericarditis, and in all three pleurisy supervened, — single, and on 
the left side, in two cases ; double in a third. In the last, which proved fatal, 
the priority of pericarditis was evident from inspection of the alteration, which 
-was much more advanced in the pericardium than in the pleurae. We do not 
however deny the possibility of rheumatic inflammation of the pleura. M. 
Ohomel states (Le^ans Cliniques sur le Rheumatisme etla Goutte) that he has seen 
pleurisy come on at least as often as pericarditis in acute rheumatism. He 
does not however relate any example of it ; and if he speaks of pleurisy un- 
connected with pericarditis, his experience differs very widely from our own.1|[ 

We have stated that the symptoms which characterise rheumatic inflamma- 
tion of the heart come on in a large proportion of cases of acute rheumatism : 
of forty -three cases of which we have preserved accurate notes, these symptoms 
were present, and quite unequivocal in twenty- one, five of which were examples 
of pericarditis. This accords pretty well with the experience of M. Bouillaud, 
who however raises the frequency of these affections to a still higher standard, 
and states that they occur in the great majority of cases of acute rheumatism. 
The great frequency of these affections is well known to hospital physicians in 
London, where acute rheumatism is very prevalent. 

In the publication already referred to, M. Chomel has not only denied that 
affections of the heart are common in acute rheumatism, but states that they 
occur only in rare and exceptional cases : but as he sets out with avowing his 
belief that gout and rheumatism are identical, his inferences as to the affections 
in question are all vitiated by the consequences of that belief. His arguments, 
grounded on the alleged insufficiency of the signs, generally considered to cha- 
racterise these affections, have already been adverted to. 

The period at which the cardiac disease comes on varies, according to our 
observation, from the eighth to the twenty-seventh day. In general, it may be 
said to come on when the disorder is at its height, but we have see none in- 
stance in which it was highly probable that pericarditis came on as early as 
the first day of illness. When the heart becomes affected the rheumatism of 
the joints does not subside, but continues as before ; the fibro-serous textures of 
that organ do not become affected by metastasis from the joints, nor must their 
affection be considered as accidental, but as one of a series of local affections 
-which implicate identical tissues in various parts of the body. There is no 
doubt that affection of the heart is most frequent in severe cases, as may be 
partly inferred from the following statement : — Of twenty-six patients, in whom 
rheumatism occurred for the first time, the heart became affected in sixteen, or 
nearly two thirds ; but in five only of seventeen, in whom it had occurred once 
before or oftener : so that rheumatism of the heart was more than twice as 
frequent in the first as in the second series, and we have already seen that acute 
rheumatism is more severe. in the first than in subsequent attacks. 

This part of our subject would be incomplete if we did not point out in ge- 
neral terms the more remote sequel of these rheumatic affections of the heart. 
It is beyond doubt, that the remote effects of endocarditis are much more serious 
than those of pericarditis ; for, when the latter terminates in cure' by adhesion,, 
the impejliment which results to the functions of the heart is slight, and the 
consecutive change of structure in that organ is seldom considerable. We have 
seen a great number of cases of adhesion of the pericardium (o^n general) of 
long standing, in which the heart was in all other respects natural, and its 
functions during life perfectly performed. The consequences of endocarditis 
are very different It will be seen in our remarks on the pathology of rheu- 
jnatism, that the immediate effects of endocarditis are, to narrow the orifices at 
which the valves are placed, to impair the action of those valves by means of 
adhesions or by destroying their elasticity, and to substitute, for the naturally 
smooth surface over which the blood flows, a rough membrane, which, on the 
Talves themselves, is often beset with vegetations. These different alterations 
have one common effect, which is, obstacle to the course of the blood ; and the 
necessary oonsequicnce of that obstacle is, distension of those cavities which are 
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those valves. The consistence of these morbid prodactions yaries with their 
date : at first their substance is soft and friable, and of greyish colour, ad- 
hering very slightly to the lining membrane : as organisation proceeds they 
become more solid, of a nearly white colour, and adhere so intimately to the 
subjacent membrane as to make one body with it ; the grains now resemble 
very exactly, syphilitic vegetations, and ultimately acquire cartilaginous hard- 
ness. The valves themselves are thickened and opaque, have lost their nataral 
pliancy, and are sometimes puckered. In some cases lymph accumulates about 
the base of the valves in considerable masses, which occupy a large space in 
the cavity of the heart. This creates immediate and great impediment to the 
circulation, and dilatation and hypertrophy follow often with great rapidity. 

All these alterations a£fect, especially, the valvular apparatus of the left side 
of the heart ; and the mitral and aortic valves seem to be, in an equal degr^ee, 
subject to them : the valves of the right side of the heart are much less so, and 
in a large proportion of cases of acute rheumatism are not at all affected ; when 
they do suffer, the alterations are exactly of the same nature as those af the 
left cavities, and represent them in miniature. 

This comparative exemption of the valvular apparatus of the right side of 
the heart is owing to its less tendinous structure ; and, for the same reason, the 
pulmonary is less subject than the tricuspid valve to these alterations. Some^ 
times the affection extends to that part of the lining memlmuDe which coveni 
the muscular fibres : the appearances it produces are opacity and thickening' of 
tlus membrane, and, but more rarely, the same kind of granulations as axe 
found on the valves. 

We have little to add to the remarks already made on the pathology of the 
joints. It is necessary, however, to state, that though the attacks of acute 
rheumatism be ever so fteqnent, concretions of lithate of soda are never fonned* 
even in the small joints, and there is no fact to show that this salt is ever de- 
posited in the course of rheumatism. We agree with M. Chomel, that the cases 
which have been cited by authors, as rheumatism termioating in suppuration 
in numerous joints, are cases, not of rheumatism, but phlebitis. 

In those cases of rheumatism which terminate fatally, with symptoms of 
arachnitis, the appearances after death are by no means decisive. In no case 
on record were there found either false membranes or purulent efiiision : in 
some, there were no morbid appearances ; and in the rest, these were simply 
a turgid state of the vessels, and a small quantity of transparent or opaime 
serum beneath the arachnoid. As in all these cases there was also rheu- 
matic inflammation of the heart, many pathologists have considered that the 
symptoms observed were connected with that affection, and not with an inde* 
pendent morbid condition of the membranes of the brain. Their reasoning is 
open to many, and, we think, insuperable objections, though it may be said 
that this question is yet quite undecided. 

Causes, Remarkable individual examples occur, which' leave no doubt that 
the tendency to acute rheumatism is, in some measure, hereditary, but in what 
proportion has not been ascertained, and this interesting question is still open. 
The circumstance of an individual having already suffered an attack of acute 
rheumatism, constitutes one of the most efficient predisposing causes known. 

Of forty-five examples of acute rheumatism, taken indiscriminately, seven- 
teen occurred in persons who had suffered from it, at least once before. Now 
the proportion of seventeen to forty-five is very much larger than that of per- 
sons who have had acute rheumatism to those who have not, in any given 
population, within the ages subject to the disease. 

Men are more subject than women to this disease. Of the forty-five ex- 
amples just mentioned fourteen only, or rather less than one third, were women^ 
and these examples were collected in an hospital in which the admissions to 
tiie female medical^'^aJrds were, for the time being, more numerous than those 
to the male wards. The greater liability of men is, perhaps, Owing to Iheif 
being more exposed to the exciting causes of rheumatism. 
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The great mtgority of cases of acafe rheumatism occur' in persons between 
£fteen and thirty years of age : we have never seen an example of it in a per* 
aon beyond sixty or below eight ; nevertheless, children not more than four 
years old have been affected with it. Persons between forty and sixty are, 
however, more liable to it than those below fifteen. Bichat ascribed the im- 
munity of young children to the soft condition of the fibrous tissue which, not 
having acquired its ultimate mode of vitality, was, he thought, unapt to de- 
Telop those maladies of which it is the peculiar seat 

Thus far there is some analogy between rheumatism and gout, as regards 
predisposing causes ; but here that analogy ceases : free living does not dis* 
pose to rheumatism, nor does temperance preserve from it. Husbandmen, and 
the poor generally, suffer from it at least as much as the rich, and probably 
more ; in fact, this disease is incident to persons of the most various consti- 
tations and habits of life. 

It has been erroneously maintained that a high state of nutrition predisposes 
to acute rheumatism. In eight of the forty-five cases, more than once quoted, 
the patients were weakened by previous indisposition when rheumatism came 
on. This is a proportion of nearly one in five and a half; now it appears 
from the tables of the friendly societies in England, that one in thirty-six only 
is constantly on the sick list. These tables are calculated for all ages above 
twenty, and for persons in nearly the same class of life as the inmates of hos- 
pitals. From this comparison it seems probable that debility predisposes to 
acute rheumatism : that it increases susceptibility of cold, is admitted on all 
hands. 

The only known exciting cause of acute rheumatism is cold. This operates 
with more effect when it suddenly follow an opposite condition of the air, or 
when it acts on a person in a heated and [perspiring state. This cause is re- 
cognised by the patient in the majority of cases, and there is no doubt of its 
Teality. 

Its effect is, in general, felt immediately, or, at furthest, at the end of a few 
hours. The cases are not rare, however (probably one third), in which acute 
rheumatism oomes on without any appreciable influence of these circumstances ; 
and in many, indeed, it is impossible, in our present state of knowledge, to as- 
sign any probable cause for the attack. 

It is to be lamented, that the influence of seasons and climate has not been 
studied sufficiently to bear decisive evidence on this question. Acute rheu- 
matism is much more frequent in the east than in the west of England. We 
doubt whether this can be wholly accounted for by the known difference of 
climate ; but this is still an interesting field of inquiry. . > 

' Treatment. No single remedy, is y0 Jaiown«iior^^|)lanpf treatmelo^Viiiich 
- hsa the^ po^tper .'of eiitting short the course of acute rhetimatism, 
:':: ^The'Objects to be- kept is isi0W-«re,> — l*sto UtfuX as much as possible the 
dissemination of the local affection, and, thereby, to diminish the chances of 
rheumatic inflammation of the heart ; 2. to moderate that inflammation in 
those cases in which it may occur, with a view to prevent or diminish the 
amount of morbid productions, as well as avert immediate danger ; 3. to di- 
minish the severity of the affection of the joints, and to prevent it from con- 
tinuing in a chronic form ; 4. to procure sleep. 

We have shown that rheumatic inflammation of the heart is most common 
in severe cases, especially when there is much fever, and the parts affected are 
numerous. It is our opinion, that it is the fever chiefly which tends to extend 
the rheumatic inflammation over a great number of parts, and thereby increases 
the liability of the heart, in common with other parts, to become affected with 
rheumatic inflammation.* 

* M. lioais has shown that, in pneumonia, typhoid fever, and many other acute diseases, the 
extent and number of secondary lesions bear exact proportion^to tfaej degree of febrile move* 
mei^, and tliere is reason to believe this to be a general law. 
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Our principal and leading indication is, therefore, quite clear : we must en- 
deavour to moderate fever by appropriate means. None are so well qualified to 
alFect this as general Ueeding, which has the additional advantage of mitigadng 
the severity of the local affection in those parts which already suffer. The 
measure of this remedy must be regulated by the degree of fever present, and 
by consideration of the resources of the patient. In well-nourished men it 
may be had recourse to twice in the early stage of the malady with signal ad- 
vantage ; but it should always be borne in mind, that there may be occasion for 
its repetition in a more advanced stage, on account of inflammalion of the fibre- 
serous textures of the heart. This consideration should warn us from being pix)- 
digal of the patient's resources in the early stage, though it should not be al- 
lowed to produce over- timidity in the first use of the lancet Much prejudice 
against Ueeding has been kept up by the erroneous doctrine, that rhemnatism. of 
the heart is the effect of metastasis from the joints, which bleeding is supposed 
to favour. As this objection to bloodletting is speculative only, and necessarily 
£dls with the error in which it originated, it needs no direct refutation. ^We 
may add, that in the forty-two cases already alluded to, in one half of wiiich 
rheumatism of the heart came on, bloodletting was not practised until tike ac- 
cession of the cardiac affection. 

Purgatives may be associated with bloodletting, bnt some evils attend their 
nse; namely, the necessity of frequent movements, and some degree of exposme 
to cold : these evils may, however, be rendered very slight by good nursing, 
and then the moderate use of saline purgatives is attended with good eflSeots. 
A dose of calomel, followed by a draught of senna and salts, may be given to 
begin with ; after that the use of active purgatives should be restricted to the 
occasional exhibition of the same draught when the bowels are confined, whiefa, 
if opiates are given, will generally be the case. In the intervals the patient 
may take about 3 vj of citrate, and 5 ss of nitrate of potash, in divided por- 
tions, daily, in the form of common effervescing draughts ; or, in the same -view 
(that is, of allaying fever), the eighth of a grain of tartarised antimony, and five 
grains of nitrate of potash, every four or six hours. 

Much comfort is derived from opiates at night, and for this puipose the so- 
lution of muriate of morphia, or Battley's liquor opii sedativus, are to be pre- 
ferred. A full dose of one of these should be given in pure water ; the exact 
quantity of the drug will, of course, vary with the age of the patient, the 
severity of the pain, and many other circumstances. Opiates do not, according 
to our experience, produce bad effects, and the comfort they afford to the 
patient is so great that he is always most desirous of continuing their use. 
Such is the general treatment to be adopted in acute rheumatism. The great 
niunber of parts which suffer precludes the possibility of local treatment for 
all, and it must therefore be reserved for those in which the affection may be 
very severe, or of unusual tenacity. In general, it is most required for the 
hands and feet, the joints of which are more apt than any others to become 
the seat of permanent effusions and rheumatism in its chronic form. Our 
practice must, however, be guided by the circumstances mentioned. Leeches, 
varying in number from six to twelve according to circumstances, should be 
applied on or near the affected part *, when the hands or feet are the subject of 
treatment the leeches should be applied on the wrists or insteps, and the 
bleeding promoted in the usual way. In cases in which there is much pain 
in particidar parts, and local bleeding is, for some reason, deemed nnadvisabie 
or unnecessary, much relief may sometimes be afforded by lukewarm poul- 
tices, and their effect may be improved by impregnating them with laudanum 
,or decoction of poppy. 

If, in spite of these means, the affection of particular joints continues after 

'fever has subsided, nothing gives eueb signal relief as blisters^ These should 

not '!](«' kept open, but repeated at short intervals as the case may require. It 

-is when effunoitsinto the joints give indications of becoming permanent, that 

(tb€i beneficial effects of Uistecs are niostC(m8pieuous. The diet is easily re- 
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gnlated. In the early stage of the disorder fever and loss of appetite interdict 
all solid or stimulating food ; diluent and cooling drinks must be the sole sup- 
port of the patient, and these may be yaried to his taste ; gruel, whey, -weak 
broth, beef tea, and the like, are the first articles of nourishment to be allowed. 
In short the diet must be the same as in all acute diseases of an inflammatory 
type ; the only deviation from it, which it is proper to make, is an earlier 
return to substantial food ; especially in simple cases, for it will be found that 
when the strength of the patient is restored early, he will be less susceptible 
of the impression of cold in convalescence than he otherwise would have 
b^n. 

Such is an outline of the treatment to be followed in those cases in which 
rhieamatism is confined to external parts. When it attacks the heart also, the 
vital importance of that organ calls for more energetic measures. Bloodletting, 
ekher general or local, or both, according to the strength of the patient, must 
be had recourse to, and indeed must be the basis of the treatment. The 
practitioner should not, however, be led on to repeated and unmeasured ab- 
straction of blood by undue fear of immediate danger, an error into which 
those not acquainted with the usual course of these affections are very liable 
to fall. If the symptoms continue urgent after the first bloodletting, the further 
abstraetion of blood should be made, in general, by leeches or cupping ; the 
practice must, however, be regulated by the urgency of the symptoms and the 
powers of the patient When the patient is already weak, the blood which it 
is deemed proper to take should be drawn in the first instance by leeches or 
cupping, rather than by venesection ; in fi&ct, local bleeding should seldom be 
dispensed with. But the point of greatest importance is, that these means 
should be applied early, and, especially so, when the internal membrane of the 
heart is affected, because our object is to prevent the formation of morbid pro- 
ductions in the cavities of the heart, in which organ a mechanical obstacle be- 
comes a source of irreparable and fatal mischief. This rule of practice cannot 
be too earnestly enforced. The practitioner should not be induced by the 
trivial aspect of the symptoms in endocarditis, to let pass the only moment 
at which he can hope to act with material advantage ; for, however the means 
employed in a future stage may alleviate present symptoms, they will almost 
certainly fail to remove those sdterations which we have seen to be the usual 
product of this affection. By a timely adoption of these means great and im- 
mediate relief is always afforded, and in most cases this relief is permanent : 
there can be little doubt, therefore, that if by this practice morbid alterations 
caimot be altogether prevented their amount may be greatly diminished. 

Bloodletting is alike efficacious in pericarditis and endocarditis, and in our 
general recommendation of it we have therefore made no distinction between 
these affections. Pericarditis is attended with more immediate danger, and, on 
that account, it is sometimes necessary to carry bloodletting further than in en- 
docarditis. The advantages of local bleeding, as also of blisters, are more im- 
mediate in the former than in the latter affection : blisters should not be applied 
until bloodletting has been carried as far as expedient, and until the heat of 
the sur£Bu;e has fallen to its natural standard; when applied to the prsecordia 
under these conditions, they often seem to produce much relief. The blistered 
surfoce should be allowed to heal immediately. In the slight returns of pain 
and palpitation which occasionally occur in the convalescence, blisters always 
afford prompt relief. 

The internal treatment already recommended need not be deviated from. 
In our opinion, experience has not proved the efficacy of mercury in these 
cases. We have seen the common practice of giving calomel and opium very 
extensively tried, and have never observed any marked improvement take 
place even in pericarditis, on the appearance of the constitutional effects of 
mercury, wheceas these effects are invariably attended with. marked iimftrow- 
ment of symptoms in all diseases over which mercui^ exereoses euratiire in** 
fluence* In tlxe numerooa ca^es that haveiiEilien under our notice^ in which 
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Tbeamatism of thje heart came on while the system was already under the in- 
fluence of mercury, the course of that affection did not seem to be more favour-* 
able in consequence. We can also affirm from experience, that cases treated 
without mercury turn out equally well We are aware that, in making these 
statem^its, we are much at Tariance with a large body of the profession in 
this country, and that, in raising a doubt, even, as to the efficacy of mercorj 
in these affections, we render ourselves liable to be assailed from many 
quarters ; but it appears to us that the use of this medicine in this and many 
other affections has been suggested, at first by imperfect analogy, and after- 
wards persisted in without further inquiry as to its effects. Such analogy, 
however perfect it may seem, must be considered merely as a motive for the 
trial of a medicine, but never as evidence of its efficacy, which experience alone 
can determine. 

We have now to examine the merits of various remedies and plans of treat* 
ment for acute rheumatism, which have at different times been much praised, 
and which have more or less engaged the favour of the medical public Col* 
chicum has long held, and continues to hold, an ill-deserved reputation as a re- 
medy for acute rheumatism. Having in eleven cases taken careful note of its 
effects, we did not remark in any one a favourable influence on the course of 
the disease ; in six of the eleven the constitutional effects of the drug were pro- 
duced in a very marked degree. From observation of numerous other cases 
we have been conrinced of its entire inefficacy, and this conviction is also held 
by many physicians of great experience. It is easy to account for the main- 
tenance of its reputation : acute gout, when much disseminated, is often mis- 
taken for rheumatism ; and the remarkable success of colchicum in these cases 
confirms medical men in their erroneous estimate of its virtues. Hence, also» 
the assertion that the efficacy of colchicum is more marked in the synovial than 
in the fibrous form of rheumatism, for, in gout effusions are, generally speaking, 
more conspicuous than in rheumatism. 

We have already spoken of calomel in combination with opium in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism of the heart The dangerous nature of that affection may 
sanction, and, according to some, peremptorily calls for the employment of 
this remedy ; but it is also much used in the treatment of acute rheumatism 
in the first instance, when extension to the heart has not taken place. In our 
opinion, however, it is wholly without virtue ; and when its use has not been 
preceded by bloodletting it has the effect of increasing the fever. We have 
kept accurate notes of eleven cases in which it was used, in eight of which the 
constitutional effects of mercury were well marked. In not one of these did 
any decided amendment occur when these effects appeared ; in four, on the 
contrary, an unfavourable change took place at that time, and in three of these 
jG»ur, extension of rheumatism to the heart occurred while the mercurial sym- 
ptoms were present These four cases were yery protracted.'*' 

Sudorifics have been very^opnlar in the treatment of acute rh^timati8m,and 
still enjoy a high reputation with some. They are much used in the Infij-mary 
of Edinburgh, where it is taught that, strong sudorifics employed after blood- 
letting in the early stage of the malady, often shorten its course in a remark- 
able manner. We confess that our objections to sudorifics are speculative 
merely, and founded on the consideration that sweating is naturally very pro- 
fuse in acute rheumatism, and that, far from relieving pain, is more profuse as 
the pain is more severe. The warmest advocates of sudorifics state, however, 
that their efficacy is much less marked , or even questionable, after the very 
early period of the malady. Their use should always be guarded by previous 
bioodletting, and be promoted by warm diluents ; for, otherwise they are apt to 
fail in their sudorific effect, and in that case they invariably increase the fever. 
There is anotiier objection to their use ; the relaxation of the skin, which they 

* This furnishes us vith sua analogy which may be applied to estimate the probable effects 
of mercury on rheumatism or the heart with much greater strictness than any anaitogy drawn 
f rott the ofl^ott of tttit medldae in other lUseases. 
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produce, renders the patient remarkably susceptible of cold in convalescence, 
and thereby predisposes to relapses. 

The employment of Peruvian bark was first suggested by the remittent cha- 
racter of acute rheumatism, and, like all other reputed remedies, it soon enlisted 
warm partisans. Dr. Haygarth, especially, was unqualified in his praises, but 
experience has shown that they were not deserved. Peruvian bark is now 
justly abandoned as a remedy for acute rheumatism, and its use, or rather that 
of sulphate of quinine, is restricted to those cases in which some tonic is re- 
quired in the course of convalescence. The inefficacy of tartarised antimony, 
in large doses, has been well shown by M. Dance, in a memoir on the sub- 
ject. We have ourselves made extensive trial of this plan of treatment, and 
our experience accords entirely with his. Before we conclude, we must warn 
our readers against the danger of the repeated and unmeasured abstraction of 
blood, lately recommended by M. Bouillaud. The alleged efficacy of this treat- 
ment is entirely without proof, for the statements he gives in support of it are 
wholly inconclusive. On the other hand, he says nothing of the serious evils 
which must follow this sudden and excessive loss of blood, which, in femal<es 
especially, must frequently occasion, for many years, total subversion of health, 
and if not entire ruin of the constitution, a most deplorable train of nervous 
symptoms, and permanent languor of all the junctions. 

2. Chronic rheumatism. Chronic is often the sequel of acute rheumatism, but 
also comes on in some cases quite independently of any previous acute at- 
tack. In either case the affection is of much the same character as acute 
rheumatism, the chief difference being less activity, with indefinite duration of 
all the symptoms. Fever and sweating are seldom present, and occur only 
when the local affection partakes of an acute character ; in severe cases (the 
active chronic rheumatism of authors) these circumstances may continue with 
few intermissions, for many months, and the sufferings are then extremely 
harassing. In active chronic rheumatism the effects on joints are much the 
same as in the acute form ; effusions take place into all the varieties of sy- 
novial capsules, and ligaments become permanently thickened by long con- 
tinuance of the affection. Thus the form of joints is much altered, their 
motions painful and impeded ; and, when the disease does not yield to the re- 
medial means employed, their structure becomes ultimately so materially in- 
jured as to cause premature and lasting decrepitude, while the continuance of 
harassing pain and fever waste the body and destroy the health. One re- 
markable feature of the disease is, that similar parts become affected so exactly 
alike, that the distortion of one joint is usually a perfect model of that of its 
fellow ; and the same is true even of burssB and tendons. As happens in acute 
rheumatism the pain is more severe at night than by day ; it is relieved or 
{Aggravated by warmth, according to the greater or less activity of the disease, 
and perspiration generally affords temporary relief. The patient is very sen- 
sible to the state of the weather, and usually worse in a moist and cold, and 
better in a warm and dry air : hence recovery commonly takes place on the 
approach of summer ; it is seldom, however, complete, for the joints do not 
regain their natural state, and the invalid is much disposed to relapses on the 
return of the cold season. 

In its less active form chronic rheumatism is distinguished by pain of the 
joints, vhich is increased by their movements, but is unattended with swelling 
or local heat ; the patient often complaining of an unpleasant feeling of coldness 
in the part affected. This form is much less serious than that just described : it 
seldom disables the patient ; does not impur the general health ; does not be- 
come disseminated ; nor does it affect appreciable changes of structure. Cold 
is its immediate cause, and the part which suffers is that which has been most 
directly exposed to it There is one remarkable point of difference between 
acute and chronic rheumatism ; in primitively chronic rheumatism the heart 
never becomes affected. Many diseases, of which the exact nature is not 
known, but which seem to have some affinity with chronic rheiimatism, have 
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been included under that term, to the great confasion of the cmbject One of 
tiie Boet remarkable of these is spoken of by Sir B. Brodie, in his chapter on 
Inflammation of the Synovial Membranes of Joints, in the following terms: 
^ There is a remarkable yet not uncommon form of the disease, which may be 
considered as bearing a relation to both goat and rheumatism, yet differing from 
them both in some essential circumstances. The synovial membrane becomes 
thickened so as to occasion considerable enlargement of the joints, and stiffness, 
there being at the same time but little disposition to the effusion of fluid. In 
the flrst instance the disease is often confined to the fingers ; afterwards it 
extends to the knees and wrists ; perhaps to nearly all the joints of the body. 
Throughout its whole course the patient complains of but little pain, but he 
fuffers, nevertheless, great inconvenience, in consequence of the gradually in- 
creasing rigidity of the joints, and the number which are affected in succession. 
The progress of the disease is usually very slow, and many years may elapse 
before it reaches what may be regarded as its most advanced stage. Sometimes, 
after having reached a certain point, it remains stationary, or even some degree 
of amendment may take place ; I do not, however, remember any case in which 
it could be said that an actual cure had been effected. The individuals, who 
suffer in the way which has been described, are, for the most pait, those be- 
longing to the higher classes of society, taking but little exercise, and leading lox- 
nrions lives ; but there are exceptions to this rule, and the disease occasionally 
occurs in hospital practice, in men and even in females of active and tempe- 
rate habits." We have seen one example of this affection, in which the dispo- 
sition to effusions was very remarkable, and especially the rapidity with which 
considerable effusions into the knees from time to time took place, and were 
again absorbed. We believe that this affection is essentially different both from 
gottt and rheumatism ; the most remarkable point of difference being the signal 
freedom from pain enjoyed throughout its course. It is probable that synovial 
membnme, and not fibrous tissue, is the primitive seat of the affection. 

TricUment of chronic rheumatism* This disease often baffles the seemingly 
best directed treatment, and has become a reproach to medical art. When, 
however, the structure of joints is not permanently altered, we may hope to 
procure much benefit, especially by local treatment. This must vary according 
to the activity of the local affection : when there are indications of an active 
inflammatory process, local bleeding must be first had recourse to. When the 
affection is of a less inflammatory character, or has been moderated by local 
bleeding, our chief reliance must be placed on a succession of blisters, applied 
upon, or in the immediate neighbourhood of, the parts affected. When ^ere 
is nrach pain great relief will be obtained by dressing the blistered surface at 
night with one fourth or one third of a grain of muriate of morphia, which will 
also procure sleep as effectually as if given by the mouth. But it often unfor- 
tunately happens that local bleeding and blisters cannot be employed to a suf- 
ficient extent, in consequence of the multiplicity of local affections, or of con- 
stitutional debility ; and, as there are no general remedies, at present known, 
which exercise a directly beneficial influence on these affections, the two cir- 
cumstances mentioned deprive us of our best resources, and render the treatment 
in a great measure nugatory. The general remedies usually employed in these 
cases are diaphoretics : Dover's powder, guiacum, and sarsapariUa are those 
which enjoy the greatest reputation, but their effects are after all very uncer- 
tain, and in most cases questionable. When there is much fever their use is 
improper ; while the feverish state lasts the internal treatment must consist in 
the use of mild purgatives and salines. The eighth of a grain of tartarised 
antimony and five grains of nitre, given three times a day as recommended in 
acute rheumatism, will be found a very cooling medicine : we disapprove of 
general bleeding, because the good obtained from it is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the debility it produces. Warm baths judiciously employed are often 
of great benefit, and salt baths are to be preferred. There is a medicine which, 
from its great success as a remedy in affections of the periosteum, has lately 
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come much into fashion in all forms of chronic rheumatism : -we allude to the 
hydriodate of potash Oar own experience does not bear out the high enco- 
miums which many have bestowed upon its efficacy in this disease ; in many 
cases it has seemed to produce marked benefit, while in others it has totally 
failed. The results at present known certainly encourage further trial. The 
dose should not exceed five grains three times a day. 

Diligent friction, especially when practised in the method called shampooing; 
warm affusion conducted so as to impart a mechanical shock, and long perse- 
yerance in attempts to exercise the parts, often produce remarkable effects. 
In inveterate chronic rheumatism in our own country, all these means applied 
in the most judicious manner often fail to produce any permanent or soHd ad- 
vantage. We have, yet to mention the most valuable resources known in the 
treatment of this disease ; namely, a warm climate, and the internal and external 
use of thermal mineral waters. A long residence in a warm climate has often 
effected remarkable cures : Rome and Nice are the most eligible situations in 
Europe, but the climate of the West Indies seems to exercise a stUl more bene- 
ficial influence over this disease. 

The beneficial effects of thermal mineral waters are now well established, 
and examples are not wanting of persons who have visited them quite in a 
.crippled state, and have returned with their limbs restored to pliancy and use. 
The waters most celebrated in France are those of Neris, Mont-Dore, and Vichy ; 
Aix-la-Chapelle in Savoy is much resorted to ; and in Germany, Karlsbad and 
Wiesbaden. When the circumstances of the patient allow it, the beneficial 
effects of these waters might be confirmed by a winter's residence at Rome. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that in all cases patients should be carefully 
protected from the influence of changes of weather ; a complete dress of flannel 
next the skin is of great importance ; the diet should be mild and simple, not 
too low, but regulated with the view to promote the general health. 

Muscular rheumatism. We have already stated, in the description of acute 
rheumatism, that the muscles, or rather their fibrous coverings, become affected 
along with the joints : the muscular affection of which we now treat is quite in- 
dependent of rheumatism of the joints, although it often occurs in persons 
sabject to acute articular rheumatism. It is more common in muscles of the 
trunk than in those of the limbs, and, usually, not more than one muscle is af- 
fected at a time. Its essential character is pain of the muscle affected, the pain 
being very much aggravated by any attempt to use the muscle. The pain'',is 
not attended with swelling, local redness, or heat ; and the patient commonly has 
a sense of coldness in the affected part. Febrile excitement is very rare, even 
in the severest forms of this affection- Cold is almost its only exciting cause, 
and the influence of this agent is generally so obvious as to attract the attention 
of the patient. It very commonly happens that the muscle which suffers is that 
one which has been most directly exposed. The most important varieties of 
this affection are lumbago and pleurodynia, and to these we shall specially 
direct our attention. In the detail of their s3anptoms we shall have little to 
add to what has been already said of the affection generally. 

Lumbago, The pain of lumbago occupies the fleshy mass of the loins on 
one or both sides, and is very much increased by every movement of the back. 
When the affection is severe the patient is not only confined to bed, but quite 
incapable of moving his body without the help of others ; and every change of 
posture causes excruciating pain. In milder cases the invalid can still walk, 
but with his body quite upright and stiff : he also chooses the most even ground, 
IS unable to stoop, and when he turns, it is by a movement of the entire body. 
Lumbago cannot well be confounded with those lumbar pains which are 
often the preliminary of febrile diseases, for these pains are scarcely or npfc at 
all aggravated by motion, and are attended by other symptoms which po^nt out; 
their character ; nor with affections of the. kidney or ateruS) for these mj*y be 
readily detected by their pecuUar symptoms. It has b^en s^d» that^wries. «« 
the spine, and some affe(;t^ns of th^sptxutl cord»jpresent£seatiH?di£&QvUiei9 itiibut 
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Symmymea, — SymptomM of cumU gout — of chronic gout — Gouty concretions, — 
State of the urine in gout, — Gouty affections of external structures — of m- 
temai organs, — Diagnosis. — Pathology, — Causes, — Treatment — Prevention, 

The term Gout, derived from the Latin word gutta, a drop, was first employed 
to designate the disease we treat of, by physicians of the old school of humoral 
pathology, and was adopted in accordance with their theory, that the local 
affection in gout is caused by the distillation, " drop by drop," of a peccant 
humour into the structure of the joints. As this theory was very general, we 
accordingly find synonymes of the word gout in most European languages : — 
Gicht (Germ.), goutte (Fr.), gotta (ItaL), gozza (Span.). 

Some modem physicians have endeavoured to substitute for this word the 
term Arthritis, intended to express a different theory of the disease ; but as this 
theory)is at least as imperfect as the old one, the word gout should be retained, 
were it only on the title of priority. Gout was well known to the Greek, 
Roman, and Arabian physicians. The Greeks gave the local affection special 
names, derived from those of the parts which happened to be affected. Gout 
of the foot was called roSdypa ; gout of the hand, x*H>^yp^ i and so on. It ap- 
pears from their writings that the ancients confounded gout with rheumatism, 
and considered them one disease ; although most modems distinguish them in 
theory, yet the serious error of mistaking gout for rheumatism is often com- 
mitted in practice. 

Gout has in all times been observed to affect chiefly the rich and well-fed 
members of society ; and it may be gathered from the pleasantries of many 
Greek and Latin authors, that the victims of this disease were not favoured 
with a greater measure of sympathy in ancient times than they enjoy in oar 
own. It very seldom comes on before the age of thirty or thirty- five, never 
before puberty, and is very much more rare in women than in men. Spring 
and autumn are the most common seasons of its attack, but summer does not 
wholly preserve from it. 

Symptoms, The first fit of what may be termed a^ntte gout, is sometimes pre- 
ceded, for a few days, by slight derangements of health, but more frequently 
comes on suddenly, and often without obvious cause. The suddenness of the 
attack, in some cases, is very remarkable. It is generally at night that the 
first symptoms are felt The patient is awakened soon after midnight by acute 
pain in the first joint of the great toe of one foot. This pain is often preceded 
by, or attended with, slight rigor, which is soon followed by fever with great 
restlessness. These symptoms continue ; and the next morning the affected 
part is of a bright red, much swelled, and exquisitely tender. The joint is 
quite disabled, and the neighbouring veins are very turgid. In slight cases the 
s3rn)ptoms abate towards morning ; but, in severe ones, the pain continues to 
increase for about twenty-four houra from its first accession ; it then suddenly 
remits, and the affected part, when examined, is found to be more swelled 
than before, and also opdematous ; in some cases the skin of that part has a 
shining appearance, as if varnished. At this crisis, gentle perspiration comes 
on ; and the patient, relieved from pain, falls asleep. The relief from pain is 
often so sudden, that, as Sydenham remarks, the patient is inclined to attribute 
it to the last position given to the gouty limb. As the pain abates, the fever 
subsides, and this improvement continues until the following evening. The 
symptoms then return, and the patient is harassed throughout the night with 
acute pain and fever ; the next morning these abate as before. The disease 
continues to hold this course, but the symptoms gradually diminish in severity ; 
and at the end of a period, varying from five to ten days, the patient is generally 
restored to his usual health. The cedema, which at the height of the paroxysm 
is very considerable, continues for a short time after Uie cessation of the other 
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85rmptoitts. In convalescence, the cnticle of the aSe6ted paH peds off -^a pro« 
cess usaallj attended with much itching. In the first fit of gout there is seldom 
more than one joint affected, and the attendant fever seems proportional to the 
severity of the local affection. There is much loss of appetite, and increase of 
thirst; the urine is seantj, and deposits, on cooling, an abuadaat l)rick-eolour«i 
sediment. The bowels are generally confined. 

Such is the usual course of a first fit of gout ; but it often happens that, be-* 
fore experiencing so well*marked an attack as that described, the patient has, 
at times, suffered some degree of lameness and soreness of one fo^ of which 
the true canse was not suspected. 

Some of the circumstances we have noticed, must now engage more par* 
tieidar attention. We have stated that, in most cases, the attack cannot be 
ascribed to any obvious cause ; in some, however, it- seems the efflect of a local 
injury, as a bruise or sprain ; and when the gouty inflammatioB which follows ii 
not attended with much constitutional disturbance, the error into which the 
pstient has fhllen, regarding the nature of his malady, remains tinoorrected. 
We have known instances of first gout being mistaken for a sprain^ both by 
themedicid attendant and patient, and treated accordingly-; but, in general^ 
the sprain is a pretext adopted by the patient in order to esci^ the imputa*> 
tion of being gouty, to which most persons have a great avemon. Convivial 
excesses are sometimes the immediate cause of Ihe paroxysm. The oedematon^ 
nature of the swelling in gout is of some value as regards diagnosis ; it is not 
always present, but is seldom wanting when the affected part is noi deep^seafeedt 
it is more freqctent and more extensive, when it does occur, than in acute rheu- 
matism. Desquamation of the cuticle is the sequel of erythema of the ^kbx^ 
which, like oedema, is most common in gout of superficial parts. Thiaerythema 
is s(mietimes wide-spreading, and in appearance nnch like erysipelas. After 
it has been some time present, its wiginal bright red tint generally ehaoges to 
some shade oi purple. ■ CEdema and desquamation are most common in gout of 
the han^ and feet, and are therefore seldom wanting in tiie fkret fit One of 
the most remarkable circomstanees in the history of the first fit is the great 
proportion of cases in which the great toe b alone affected. ^ O. ScudaoKM^ 
found tUs the case in 130 of 19S instances ; in other 10, the gout was limited 
to the two great toes, and in all, except 8, the joints affected were exclusively 
those of the foot and ankle of one or both legs. 

In those rare eases in which many joints become affected in the first atta<^, its 
duration is prolonged, sometimes to a period of several months. After recovery^ 
the functions of the joints which have suffered are not sensibly impaired. 

When those causes which fbster the gouty diathesis continue to operate, 
the attacks do not fhil to return, their frequency depending, in great measure, 
on the degree of influence which these causes are allowed to exer^se, and on 
the hereditary predisposition of tiie individual. In general, however, there 
is an interval of a year, at least, between the first three or four attacks, and 
we have even known a period of seventeen years elapse between the first 
and second. In these subsequent attacks, the local affection is limited to the 
port aiSeeted in the first gout, or to that part and the great toe of the other 
foot ; seldom more than eoe or two joists are affected at once. It is worthy 
of remark, that fits of gout often observe an exact periodicity in their return ; 
oecurting with great regularity in a given month for many successive years. 

When the gouty diathesis is eonfixmed, the paroxysm is generally preceded, 
for a period whieh varies greatly in d^erent cases, by transient gouty twinges 
^ the parts about to be affected, or by various derangements of important 
functions. These derangements, either on account of their peculiar character, 
or because they suddenly cease when gout is developed in the extremities, are 
^ly presumed to be essentially connected with, or rather part of, the disease ; 
and it is, therefore, important to give an account of them in this place. 

Indigestion, with unusual tendency to heartburn and sour eructations, so 
frequendy precedes the goaty paroxysm, that theories of the intimate nature 
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of gout bftTe been fbanded on tiie considentifln of this single cirenmstaaee. 
This form of indigestion may eontinue for months before gout ai^yesrs in the 
extremities, and indeed gonty persons are at all times singularly liable to it 
The secretion of urine is deranged not less frequently than digestion. In some 
cases the urine, for a few days immediately preceding the paroxysm, is scanty, 
high-coloured, and much charged with red deposit ; in others, on the contrary, 
it IS unusually abundant, pale, and limpid — a condition obsa^ed, for the most 
part, in the urine of persons of nervous temperament or exhausted constitution.* 
Severe headachs, with disturbed sleep and great languor, are perhaps the 
next in order of frequency as precursory symptoms ; and low spirits and de« 
spondency are very remarkable and very common indications of an impending 
paroxysm. Palpitation of the heart, recurring at uncertain intervals lor many 
weeks, and in other cases attacks of difficult breathing resembling asthma, 
have been known to precede the gouty paroxysm, and to give way suddenly 
and permanently to development of gout in the extremities. But when regidar 
paroxysms of gout have already occurred, there are generally other and wetone 
characteristic symptoms to announce their approach. Such are transieat 
gouty twinges, as before stated ; also, soreness and sttfihess of the feet, especil' 
ally after exercise ; suppression of their habitnal perspiration, and, eoeasiea* 
ally, cramps in the gouty limbs : these symptoms sometimes occur alone, bat 
are more often associated with some of the flmcdonal derangemoits notieed 
above. It is important however to add, that even in cases of con£rmed goiit][ 
diathesis, a severe paroxysm sometimes comes on without any precursory 
symptom, or at least without any of sufficient moment to attract the attentiDa 
of the patient 

In some persons, gout, however numerous its attacks, never affects any joints 
but those of the feet ; in all, the feet and hands suffer more than other parts. 
In most cases, however, it becomes more disseminated ; and wh^k the diatiwsis 
is very confirmed, many external parts are affected in a single fit. 

In a case of chronic gout (the sequel of an acute attack), which lately fell 
under our observation, the left knee was much distended with fluid for nearly 
two months ; there was also pain of the chest, with difficulty of breathing ; and 
these symptoms were found to depend on gout of the sternum and cartilages of 
the ribs, marked by great local tenderness and considerable sedema. In sefveie 
attacks of acute gout the insteps, ankles, knees, elbows, and wrists, may snfo 
in turn, or sevend of these parts may be affected at once. In addition t3»the 
appearances described as present in the first fit of gout, wo now observe abnne 
dant effusions into capsules of joints, into bursse and sheaths of tendons. We 
have seen the capsules of both knees, and the burstt on the olecranon of eaeh 
elbow, greatly distended with fluid, while there was also oonsiderable effusion 
into the tendinous sheaths of the wrists and ankles.f In such cases the pson is 
excruciating, and is described by the patient in superlative terms. Thms it is 
hyperbolically compared to crushing ^e joint -»to forcibly tearing it nnrmicr 
— to pouring boiling lead on the part — to the gnawing of a dog ; wid the like. 
There is much throbbing in the affected parts, with a sense of great tightness 
and of cumbrous weight As effusion proceeds, the aenteness of the pain di- 
minishes, while the throbbing and sense of weight continues. % The sufferings 
are often aggravated by cramps ; the weight of the bed-clothes is insoppoitaUe, 
and the tread of another person across the chamber is painfhlly fislt by the 
patient If the affected parts be enveloped in flannel, a copious exudation 
fh>m their surface takes place, emitting a peculiar and characteristic odour, 
which often pervades the whole apartment 

While the joints are in the condition just described, there is also much fever. 

i 

* In appreciatinR the quality of urine, it is essential to ascertain the proportion of diluents 
used by the patient ; and the morning urine is, for obrlous reasons, to be selected for exa- 
mination. 

t Cases of this description are often mistaken for acute rheumatism by inattentiTe prac- 
titioners. 

t This diminution of pain on the supf rvention of eflUsion is analogous to what ocean in 
pleurisy, pericarditis, and many inflammations that terminate in effusion.j 
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The fkce is deeply flushed ; there is total loss of appetite ; argent thirst, with 
furred tongue and confined bowels. The urine is scanty ; its specific gravity 
increased, and on cooling it deposits an abundant brick-coloured sediment, to- 
gether with much mucus. When the urine is inordinately charged with this 
deposit, there is often pain in the bladder, and scalding in the urethra when the 
urine is voided. In a very severe fit of gout, the pain and fever may con- 
tinue without remission for the first three or four days. After this, the symp- 
toms abate towards morning, to become worse again as night approaches. If 
no curative means be had recourse to, several weeks, or even months, may 
elapse before permanent convalescence is established ; but during this period 
a transient respite from pain and fever, for a few days, may happen more than 
once. True convalescence is indicated by gradual diminution in the severity 
of the exacerbations ; cessation of fever ; restoration of the healthy characters 
of the excretions (especially of the urine) ; and return of appetite. At this 
period, the patient is thin and feeble ; the gouty joints are weak, puffy, and 
oedematous, or their capsules still distended with fluid. The weakness of the 
gouty limb is, in some cases, very remarkable, almost amounting to paralysis. 
When, however, the structure of the joints has not been materially and per- 
manently injured, nor the constitution broken down by a long series of attacks, 
recovery is pretty complete ; the oedema about the gouty joints gradually sub- 
sides; fusions become absorbed; and, with returning strength, the patient re- 
gains a tolerably free use of his limbs. The ailments we have described as 
preceding the fit are for a time removed, and the general health thereby much 
improved. 

Chronic Gout. When the favourable conditions just stated are reversed, it 
^ore commonly happens that the fever subsides, the local aflection becomes 
less inflammatory in character, and gout continues in a chronic form. In this 
Xbrm the parts affected are either of natural colour, or much less red than in 
acute gout ; the pain of the joints is less severe and more wandering, in many 
cases alternating with pain and cramp in the stomach ; but copious effusions 
still take place into capsules of joints and into bursee, and continue many 
months. Li chronic as in acute gout the pain of the joints increases at night- 
faM, and is then generally attended with slight fever, rendering the patient 
watchful and restless. The limbs are disabled for exercise, and the patient 
always evinces much caution in changing their posture. The general health 
is much impaired, the complexion sallow, the countenance haggard ; there is 
great languor, debility, and depression of spirits ; appetite is uncertain, and 
digestion difficult, wi^ much disposition to heartburn. We have here de- 
scribed chronic gout as the sequel of acute attacks ; but it may also be primitive^ 
and follow the course described without having been preceded by acute gout. 
In inveterate chronic gout the patient has scarcely any respite, except during 
two or three of the summer months. It is in cases of this kind, chiefly, that 
concretions are observed, which, when of considerable size, or occupying 
cavities of joints or the texture of tendons, tend more than any other circum- 
stance to render gout permanent. These concretions, however, are formed 
much earlier in some cases than in others. The matter of which they consist 
is at first semifluid hydrated lithate of soda ; and (as we shall hereafter more 
particularly notice) a layer of it, of the consistence of thin plaster, is oflen found 
coating that part of the synovial membranes which covers the heads of bones. 
The more fluid parts of this matter become gradually absorbed, leaving the 
salt alluded to in the form of a solid friable concretion. Such concretions re- 
ceive additions to their substance not only from the effusions of successive 
paroxysms, but also, in the intervals of these, from the gradual deposition of 
lithate of soda; and in this way they often attain a large size. They are 
most frequent, and larger than elsewhere, in the joints of the hands and 
feet, which they distort into most unsightly shapes ; but there are few parts 
subject to gouty inflammation altogether exempt from such concretions. 
Their presence modifies a fit of gout both with regard to its course and local 
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appearmnces. Their condition in a paroxysm is admirably described in the 
l(41owiag passages, which ire quote from a paper by Mr. James Moore : — » 

" When a violent fit of the gout attacks a chalky tumour, the appeoraaee is 
frequently yery alarming, the new paroxysm being accompanied with a fresh 
serous and chalky effusion, which, added to the old deposit of chalk, oocasioas 
a prodigious swelling; the cutis, when distended to the utmost, opens, yet 
sometimes the cuticle remains entire. The chalky or serous fluid may then 
be seen through the semi-transparent epidermis. The surrounding integuments 
appear of a deep red or purple hue, threatening mortification, wlule the peon is 
excruciating. At length the cuticle gives way, a discharge of serum and 
chalk takes place, and a remission of all the symptoms usually follows. During 
the whole of this alarming process, suppuration never occurs ; but soon ai^r 
the opening has taken place suppuration commences, and chalk a&d pus are 
then discharged from the ulcer. When an opening is fonUed, the whole oC 
the chalk never escapes, and its C(Hnplete evacuation is usually a very tedious 
process. This is owing to its being diffused through the cellular membrane^ 
as in the cells of a sponge. Oie cell must sometimes give way after another, 
and small portions of chalk are successively thrown out ; so that months and 
even years pass away before the whole is discharged. It also frequentiy hap- 
pens that the orifice contracts and closes over, leaving portions of chalk under- 
neath. This kind of cicatrix sometimes standis its ground, but more commonly 
breaks out again and a^dn to discharge chalk. Even openings into jointB» 
which are so dangerous when occasioned by other extraneous bodies, are often 
attended with no serious symptoms when the joint is filled with chalk." (Mtd*. 
Cbir, Trans, vol. i.) 

Mr. Moore remarks jostly, that the suffering occasioned by these ooBcretio&t 
is not owing to any irritating qoality they possess, but to ^e pressure and dis- 
tension occasioned by their biUk, and to the obstruction they offer to the motkn 
of tendons and joints. 

It has been stated already, that during the paroxysm of gout the urine de* 
posits a copious brick-coloured sediment composed chiefly of lithates. Sir. (X 
Scudamore has ascertained that, at the same time, the urine contains an excess 
of urea, as indeed of all solid ingredients. Dr. Prout has made some inter- 
esting observations on these points. Speaking of urinary deposits in febrile 
diseases generally, he says, ** The deeper the colour of tlM sediment, and the 
more approaching to red, the more severe, in general, the symptoms ; aad it 
may be mentioned, that the most decided and most strongly marked specimens 
of the kind which I have seen, have been deposited by the urine <^ gouty 
individuals, in which case, as before observed, the sediments ccmsisted chiefly 
of lithate of soda, and the tinging substance appeared from the tint to be the 
purpurate of soda." {Treatise on the Diseases of die Urine, p. 123. 2d ed.) 

It is proper to add that the urine, however much charged with the material 
of these deposits, is tranparent when first voided, and that red deposits are 
not uncommon in other febrile diseases ; in rheumatism especially they are 
very copious ; scarcely less so than in gout.* 

But it is also common for gouty persons to pass an excess of lithates in th^ 
urine in the intervals of gouty paroxysms, and these persims are more liaUe 
than others to gravel and calculus of lithic acid origin. Dr. Prout saySi 
*' Besides these amorphous sediments, consisting chiefly of lithic acid, I have 
seen two or three instances in which large quantities of perfectly white lithate 
of soda were deposited from the urine. In one case, in particular, the quantity 
was immense, and voided, not only mixed with the urine, but in a state of 
consist'Oncy like mortar, especially during the night, so as to produce great 
difficulty in passing the urine. I suspected the existence of gou^irritatum or 
abscess in the kidneys in these cases." (Ibid, p. 127.) 

* Sir C. Scudamore has endeavoured to connect these deposits in gout \rith derangeinefit of 
the liver : in acute rheumatism it seems impossible to do so without indulging in unwarraot- 
able,h3fpothens . 
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The deposition of liihate of soda in joints and other parts affected with gout» 
proves that the formation of this salt is not a functional act of the kidneys, and 
the separation of it from the blood by tissues so remote from one another, and 
fOTarious in structure, further proves that it exists already formed in that fluid.* 

Hitherto we have described gout as affecting chiefly the structure of joints : 
ihey are indeed its most common seat ; but many other parts, including some 
of the viscera, are subject to its morbid action. Of external parts, almost all 
that are composed of fibrous tissue are liable to gouty inflammation : we may 
particularise aponeuroses of muscles ; the sclerotica; cartilages of the nose, eye- 
fids, and ears ; ligaments, other than those of joints ; the periosteum, and pro* 
bably the tunica albuginea of the testicle. Morgagni relates an instance of 
acute gouty ophthalmia in his own person, and we have seen a case of the same 
kind. In both the ophthalmia came on at the beginning of the attack, and it« 
nature was inferred from its not running the usual course of common inflam- 
mation and from its immediate subsidence on the development of gout in the 
extremities. It has been remarked by a surgeon of eminence, that in persons 
afflicted with gout, operated on for cataract, gouty inflammation often attacks 
the eye and causes blindness, either by acute inflammation, with rapid effusio& 
of lymph into the vitreous humour, or by the slower but equally destructive 
process of repeated inflammation of the sclerotica.! Gout affecting the whole 
sarfiice of the forehead, temples, and eyelids, is not uncommon ; the aponeurosis 
of the abdominal muslces is also sometimes its seat; and in some other cases 
the symptoms seem to refer to the tendinous centre of the diaphragm, fiat it 
is when gout attacks internal organs that it puts on a most alarming aspect, 
aod becomes immediately dangerous to life. As in this case the gout of the 
extremities generally subsides rapidly when the internal affection begins, the 
term ** retrocedent gout " has been adopted to express it The stomach, or the 
stomach and intestines, are almost invariably the organs to which retrocession 
takes place : there are no well authenticated examples of transference of gout 
to the lungs ; and instances of gout affecting the heart are few, and not der 
scribed well enough to be conclusive. The most marked case we are ac- 
quainted with of gout affecting the heart is described by Dr. Haygarth in the 
MeduxU TroJisaciions, vol. iv. 

Apoplexy, or other symptoms of cerebral congestion, sometimes come on 
▼hen gout is repelled by cold applications. Such cases are, however, rare $ 
and we shall confine our further remarks to gout of the stomach and bowels. 
Br has been already stated that in chronic gout a painful affection of the sto- 
staefa sometimes alternates with that of the extremities. This affection is not 
kflammatory in character, nor, generally, dangerous to life ; the pain attending 
it is like cramp or gastrodynia, and is usually relieved by pressure ; the heat 
^ the surfiu^ is rather below than above the natural standard, and there is 
seldom vomiting. But when affection of the stomach succeeds to well-marked 
acute gout of the extremities, in the height of a febrile paroxysm, the symp- 
toms are much more alarming, and often tend rapidly to a fatal issue. 

In such cases the pain is very severe ; is usually attended with incessant 
"vomiting or hiccough, and, when the bowels are affected, with profuse diar- 
i^hoea alM). At first there is considerable fever ; but if the symptoms are not re- 
lieved, collapse ensues early, and soon terminates in death. The early symp- 
toms are therefore of an inflammatory kind, like those of the affection of which 
they have taken tiie place. It is of the highest importance to discriminate 
"well between these two forms of gout in the stomach, because they require op- 
posite plans of treatment. There can be no doubt that these internal affections 
are as specific in nature as the gout of external parts. We consider the fol- 
lowing &ets to be suf&cient proofs of the truth of this proposition. The af- 
fections in question do not run the course of common inflammation, or of any 

. * Since this salt Is an ingnredlent of healthy urine, there can be no doubt, ft-om the reuoniog 
i& the text, that it exists also in healthy blood. 
t We are indebted for this valuable remark to oar ft'iend Mr. Barnes of Exeter.. 
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other simple form of disease : they alternate in a complete and remarkably 
sadden manner with gout of the extremities, and if we can succeed in fixing 
the latter, the internal affection is at once and permanently relieved. 

Diagnosis. Rheumatism is the only disease which can be readily confounded 
with gout Identity in the seat of the local affection is not the only point in 
which they resemble, and it often requires patient inquiry into the history of 
the disease, and accurate scrutiny of present symptoms, to enable us to distin- 
guish between them. For lack of these precautions, gout is often mistaken 
for rheumatism by men of large experience, and we believe that it is by mis- 
takes of this kind that colchicum maintains its undeserved reputation as a re- 
medy for rheumatism. In a first fit of gout, the seat and limited nature of the 
local affection, the appearance of the part, and the other circumstances detuled 
in the description, are characteristics of sufficient peculiarity to preclude doubt 
about the nature of the malady : it is not here that the difBculty lies, but in 
more advanced cases, when numerous joints are simultaneously affected. In 
«uch cases the history of former attacks is of much assistance, as may be seen 
from the statement already quoted from Sir C. Scudamore, that in 190 of 198 
cases gout was limited, in the first fit, to the joints of the feet and ankles: 
Buch a limitation never occurs in rheumatism. The age of the individual is 
a circumstance of less extensive bearing, for although gout never occurs in 
childhood, and rheumatism often does, yet, as we have elsewhere shown, adult 
and mature age are, much more than infancy, exposed to the latter disease. 
Much stress has been laid on the statement, that gout comes on without ob- 
vious cause, and that rheumatism may always be assigned to an evident one ; 
namely, exposure to cold. But the paroxysm of gout may often be attributed 
to the same cause, while in many cases of acute rheumatism the operation of 
any obvious cause altogether escapes the notice of the patient. 

But the symptoms of gout, narrowly observed, will be found to differ consi- 
4erably from ittose of rheumatism. (Edema of the affected parts, and de- 
squamation of the cuticle, we have already adverted to in the description of 
gout : they do not always exist, but, when both are present, they may idmost be 
considered pathognomonic of gout Sir C. Scudamore makes the following 
statement in regao^ to desquamation: — " In 98 cases in whom I have exa- 
mined this point, I find that 25 have never experienced this symptom : not more 
than 6 of the 73 invariably, and many of them in some fits and not in others; 
and in no instance, I believe, except from the hands and feet." 

(Edema is much more general, and is, we believe, present at some period in 
the course of every fit In acute rheumatism, csdema is rare; and, when it does 
exist, is not nearly so marked as in gout. This is therefore a character of 
■considerable value. In gout the variation from day to day, in the degree of 
fever, is much greater than in acute rheumatism ; passing, in the course of 
^ew hours, from the highest degree of febrile excitement to complete apyrexia, 
and this to be followed as suddenly by return of fever. We know of no other 
single circumstance which marks so well the distinction between these two 
diseases. In rheumatism, when pain is severe and fever considerable, there is 
always profuse sweating; in gout, sweating is often absent, and, when present, 
is very much less abundant than in rheumatism. Something also may be ga- 
thered from the nature of the pain, which is more agonising and more deep- 
seated in gout. In cases of gout, where only one or two jomts are affected at 
a time, this limitation of itself excludes difficulty. Chronic gout being getoer- 
jUly a sequel o^ acute gout, and occurring when fits of the latter have Mn 
>1)0th frequent and protracted, the history of the disease elucidates its natvite. 
.iOkicsusionally however, and especially in persons of a weak constitutioti, and In 
,,wmen, chronic gout is primitive. A careftil scrutiny of the history of the 
Wfblady, gj^nerally suffices to establish a diagnosis ; but local signs are not 
i3v;aptipgf,. Jq. chroxiip gout there is often not more than one jomt affected, 
,jxe^lir ma^. at &, time ; aujl the affected parts generally exhibit cedema in a re- 
markable degree. The reverse of these circumstances are obsetred inrlito- 
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matifim. The hands and feet are also more exclasively subject to chronic gout 
than to rheumatism :bursse, synovial capsules, and sheaths of tendons, may be 
distended with fluid in either. 

We have not referred to syphilitic affections of the bones : to confound these 
with gout can happen to those only whose ignorance is exceeded by their neg- 
ligence. 

Pathology, In the foregoing description we have made known various im- 
portant lesions which affect ligamentous and tendinous structures and con- 
tiguous synovial capsules. We have seen that the principal morbid change 
appreciable in the Uving subject is effusion of fluid into these capsules, and 
into the cellular tissue adjacent to tendons and ligaments ; and that this effu- 
sion of fluid is generally attended with acute pain, swelling, local redness, and 
much febrile excitement ; circumstances which point out the inflammatory 
nature of the affection. On the other hand, the hereditary succession of gout, 
its spontaneous accession and repetition, prove it a constitutional disease $ 
while the course and products of the local inflammation further prove that 
inflammation to be specific in kind. The formation of gouty concretions 
has already been described at some length. On dissection they are found 
to occupy the cavities of joints and burste, the substance of tendons, and the 
cellular tissue adjacent to ligaments; in the latter situation the lithate of soda 
is deposited in separate cells, and not in a cyst. The manner in which the 
concretions are, as it were, impacted in the tissue of tendons, suggested to 
Musgrave the expression, — " Tophi in tendinibus tanquam clavi trabibus 
impacti, non raro observantur.*' We have remarked that the material of 
these concretions is fluid when first effused, and that it becomes solid by 
absorption of the liquid parts. The cartilages covering the condyles of the 
femur and heads of various bones are often coated with a thin layer of lithate 
of soda of the purest white, and of the consistence of very soft plaster, 
there being at the same time no similar deposit on any other surface within 
the joint. When this substance has acquired a considerable degree of hard- 
ness, the cartilages become absorbed, and the new surface sometimes exhibits 
grooves which seem the effect of friction. In such cases the functions of the 
joint are permanently injured ; sometimes anchylosis follows ; but if the deposit 
be very considerable (as in joints of the fingers), dislocation is the more com- 
mon result. These effects are most frequent in joints of the hands and feett 
for the plain reason that these are more subject to gout than others ; but con- 
cretions have been found on the pericranium, cartilages of the ear, and in 
many other situations. When the irritation of a concretion has caused ulcer- 
ation, very large quantities of lithate of soda continue to be secreted from the 
sarface of the cavity after entire separation of the concretion. It has been 
stated that these concretions are formed of lithate of soda ; a small proportion 
of phosphate of lime is always present ; and M. Cruveilhier has published the 
analysis of a concretion, in which the proportion of phosphate of lime was 
^eater than that of lithate of soda. {Anat Path, liv. iv.) £ffusion of lithate 
of soda, in quantity to form obvious or palpable masses, is of rare occurrence 
in gout, and happens only after numerous and protracted fits. Sir O. Scuda- 
more states, that in 206 cases of gout he did not discover any trace of concre- 
Jtions in more than 21, — a proportion rather above one in ten; but as he does 
jiot mention in what degree the subjects of these cases had suffered from gout, 
DO valuable inference can be drawn from the statement. We certainly should 

..not infer, from the rareness of concretions, that effusion of lithate of soda is of 
rare occurrence in gout. That this substance is often poured out in quantity 

, '430 sma)l as to elude detection in the living subject, dissection has amply proved ; 
i^nd, on the other hand, while it remains in a fluid state, there is no physit^o- 
.gical obstacle to its absorption, — an event which would render concretions of 
palpable siae comparatively rare. The effusion of lithate of soda in- various 
parts, is a circumstance so peculiar to gout, and is in many cases so obv^^usly 

. inessential part of the disease, that there. can be no doubt of its being an im- 
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poitaat element in aU. Bnt we haye seen that it is ako coounon for gouty 
persons to pass an excess of Uthates in tbeir urine* in the intervals of gouty 
paroxysms; and that these persons are more liable than othecs to gt«y^ and 
ealcnltts of lithic acid ori|pn. However we may abstain fr^Mn raising a thMiry 
«f the proximate cause of gout on the foundation of these fiusts, yet we must 
consider the discharge from the blood, at various outlets, of so large aquanlMty 
of such a highly animalised principle, as a fiict of paramount interest in the pa- 
thology of gout, especially when viewed in connection with those habits of lifs 
which we shall hereafter show to be a main cause of goaty diathesis. 

Having already shown that the Uthates are not formed by the act q€ seeretioB* 
but merely separated ftom the blood, the discharge of them in such large quan- 
tity in gout (especially during the paroxysm) proves that in this diseaae the 
blood must be charged with great excess of them, and further shows that the 
paroxysm is, in one sense, a depurating process. Such vitiation of the bloed 
with excess of Uthates must tend to injure the functions of many organs i and 
when we reflect on the removal of ailments, which usually follows the eUnubia- 
tion of these principles in the paroxysm, we do not outstep the bounds of can* 
tious inference in considering accumulation of them in the blood as the probable 
cause of those various and anomalous aUments whichoften precede the paroxyan, 
and as intimately connected with the cause of regular gout itself. Aa in aoaie 
other febrile diseases there must also be excess of Uthates in the bkNxL (as 
proved by eUmination of them in unusual quantity), it is probable that the 
cause of gout is the presence, in that fluid, of some kindred but more spec^ 
principle. It may be objected to these views, that a fuU paroxysm sometimes 
comes on without precursory symptoms ; but to this it may be answered, that 
in diseases of which contammation of the blood is the sole cause,- precursory 
symptoms occur in some cases, and not in others, although su^ contaminatioQ 
exist a considerable time before the development of the disease. That gout 
sometimes follows local injury is no objection, for the £act that thia is not 
constant, impUes a predisposition. 

We now proceed with the anatomical characters. The muscular tissue is 
never primitively affected with gout When a joint has been a long time anchy- 
losed, the muscles which formerly moved it dwindle for want of use ; and the 
texture of muscles may suffer much damage in consequence of repeated gouty 
inflammation of their aponeuroses. Ligaments and tendons lose much of their 
elasticity through frequent attacks of gout, and often remain habitually sore. 
Gout very seldom causes suppuration ; we have never seen an example of it 
Sir C. Scudamore states that he has seen it in four cases, and, in all, the result 
was curiously modified by attendant secretion of Uthate of soda. Pathologicsl 
anatomy has done nothing for gout of the viscera ; no effects of gout on the 
pericardium, or on the internal membrane of the heart, are recorded. Gouty in*" 
flammation of the stomach is not questionable, and is often fatal ; yet we possess 
no good description of its morbid anatomy. We have examined after death 
but one case of this affection. The appearances were pecuUar and difficult te 
describe, and our notes of it are very imperfect. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether there be, in these cases, effiision of Uthate of soda into the 
cellular coat of the organ. 

Almost every organ has been named by anth<Mrs as the occasicmal seat o£ 
gout, and every ailment of gouty persons has been attributed, to this Proteuai 
It is almost needless to add, that much which has been written on this aalQeet 
is extremely fanciful, and has not been submitted to the. test of a aoond 
pathology. What are the viscera that, are liable to gouty inflaaunatioo^ is 
not yet detennlaed; although it is obvious that the functions of all may suffer 
from that contamination of the blood which is probably the most important .de- 
ment of the goaty diathesis* Gouty inflammation of the kidney haa b«nt 
described with some appearanoe of truth ; it is yet, however* matter of doubt, 
whether the symptoms of this affection should be referred to goaty inflam- 
^nation, or to such modification of the urinary secretion as if most likely 
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to TemH from the gouty diathesis. For a rery fall accoant of the inflictions^ 
leaf and sappoeed, of anomalous gout, the reader is referred to Stole (^Diaser* 
taOo de Artkritide), Mosgrave (Z>e Arthritide Anomald), and to the Dictionnairt 
des Sc, Midictdes^ art €k>irTTE. 

Comes, The circomstance of being the offspring of goaty parents is of great 
isflnence in predisposing to gout. Sir C. Scadamore (from vhose elaborate 
treatise we must here borrow largely) found, that of 189 patients taken indis- 
criminately, there were 105 whose father or mother, or both, were subject to 
gpnt ; the remaining 84 were bom of parents free from gout, and not allied 
to it by family. Now, if the children of gouty persons were not more subject 
to gout than those of perscms not gouty, 105 to 84 would express the propor- 
tioa which the former class bear to the latter ; but it must be CTident to erery 
OBe,that eren in that class of life in which gout is most frequent, gouty per* 

\ MBS are a small mmorityy — a fact which, contrasted with the numbers 1 05 to 84» 
showing the proportion of cases of hereditary to those of acquired gout, de* 

\ monstrates the rast influence of hereditary predisposition. This is also furthcF 

diowtt by particular examples, of which many striking ones might be adduced. 

Sir G. Scndsmore has related some curious instances, in which nearly all the 

nembers of a family hare suffered from gout, although the parents and other 

i lelatives were entirely free from it. He states, that in one family, three brothers 
sad asister, out of six children, have been seyerely affected ; and that in another, 
also ooasisting of six, four brothers have suffered from very aggravated gout, 
8Bd ^ two sisters emly have escaped. In these examples the disorder wa« 
not known in the two preceding generations. These facts are deserving of 
Botiee^ 

< The immunity from gout enjoyed by women is very notorious. We shall 
; see that this is probably merely the expression of a more general fact, namely* 
^1^ persons of temperate habits are, with few exceptions, exempt from this dis* 
^^ Menstruation, and the natural temperament of women — much less saur 
goineoQs than that of menr—may also have some share in procuring this happy 
ummmity. 

Examples of gout occurring before puberty are exceedingly rare, and the 
few which have been cited do not appear to be well authenticated. Gout is, 
^eed, rare before the age of thirty. Sir C. Scudamore has noted the period 
<« first attack in 209 cases. 

It occurred before the age of 20 in 4 persons only* 

—^ between the ages of 20 and 30 — 63 persons 
— . _ 30 — 40 — 78 

— — 40 — 50 — 43 

— -.60—60 — 16 
^ -- 60 — 70— 5 
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^^^'ing in mtnd that the number of persons in existence decreases rapidly 
•J- •ge inot^eases, the very great liability to gout in persons between the ages 
OT 30 and 40 becomes obvious. Persons between 40 and 50 are, probably, 
quite as liable to the accession of goat as those between 20 and 30. After 50, 
**^ hability decreases rapidly, but even persons between 60 and 70 are very 
^ttch more liable to have gout come on, than those under 20. Sir C. Scuda- 
^e has not met with goat coming on, tor the first time, after the age of 66. 
J. has it appears that gout usually comes on soon after the growth of the body 
M completed, and while the function of nutrition is yet in ftdl vigour. Authors 
seem to have no doubt that a particular form of body predisposes to gout, and ■ 
****« have described ih^ ** gouty form" with great minuteness. No one, how- 
l^er, has determined the proportion of persons of such form to those of different 
^^> and therefore speculations upon it are without value. The ophiio» that 
•filial indulgence is a cause of gout is probably still more fimoifuL 
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Habits of life fiirnish the most important considerations connected with our 
subject, for we shall see that, without the co-operation of causes arising in cer- 
tain habits of life, all the circumstances hitherto enumerated remain without 
power to produce gout Several influential circumstances prevail in the mode 
of life of gouty persons ; namely, high feeding, especially great consumptioii 
of animal food, habitual abuse of spirituous liquors, and sedentary habits. 
The first two are more constant and undoubtedly more influential than the last, 
which may be considered of a more negative character. These several cic- 
cnmstances appear in a stronger light when contrasted with the habits of a 
class who may be said to be entirely exempt from gout ; we allude to agricul- 
tural labourers : these men are, from necessity, sparing in the use of animal 
food, habitually temperate, and all day long work hard in the fields. DoriBg 
a long and extensive professional connection with a large rural district, yn 
never knew an instance of gout among agricultural labourers, who of course 
form the*great mass of the population ; gout was not unconmion among trades- 
men, but still more frequent in the class of gentlemen and opulent farmers. 

That the quantity of animal food consumed by agricultural labourers 'm 
comparatively very small, must be well known to persons who have .lived in 
the country ; and we believe this circumstance has considerable share in pro- 
curing for that class their signal exemption from gout. It is nearly established 
that large consumption of animal food tends to produce the lithic acid diathesis; 
a condition so often associated with gout, that more than one author has been 
led to consider these forms of disease as essentially connected. In advancing 
the opinion that lar^e consumption of animal food is a cause of gout, we are 
glad to avail ourselves of the support of one of the most distinguished phy- 
siologists of our day. MUller, in commenting on Magendie's experiments on 
food, says, " These experiments have thrown some light on the causes and 
mode of treatment of gout and calculous disorders. The subjects of these dis- 
eases are generally persons who live well, and eat largely of animal food : most 
urinary calculi, gravelly deposits, the gouty concretions, and the perspiration of 
gouty persons, contain abundance of uric acid ; a substance into which nitrogen 
enters in large proportion. By diminishing the proportion of azotised sub- 
stances in the food, the gout and gravelly deposits may be prevented." An 
elderly country practitioner has assured us, that, forty years ago, gout was much 
more frequent among fanners and tradesmen than at present : he is of opinion 
that men in these classes drank more freely then than now, and to this dif- 
ference he ascribes the greater prevalence of gout at the period referred to. 
This greater prevalence of gout formerly has been averred to us by so many 
of credit and observation, that we have no doubt of its reality. Allowing that 
free drinking was more common in those times, we must also remark the im- 
portant fact, that vegetables were scarce and dear, and that meat formed a much 
larger proportion of food than at present.* 

Abuse of malt liquors and wine is so commonly associated with the love of 
good cheer generally, that it is difficult to form a separate estimate of its in- 
fiuence as a cause of gout. This influence is real and probably considerablCt 
and we are disposed to think that malt liquors tend, even more than wine, to 
produce a gouty diathesis. Their effects are especially manifest in those €Sr 

* "We have before us an account-book bearing date from the middle to the latter end of ttc 
last century, and in it we find some interesting entries of the coroparHtire prices of meat and 
. vegetables. The prices for a long period run as follows : — Quarter of a sheep, two shilUogs ; 
peck of potatoes, sixpence. In the same district, at present, potatoes are often only threepence 
a peck, whereas mutton is sixpence a pound, and sometimes more. The gentleman •whaa^* 
us this account. books, and who is now more than seventy 3rears old, informs us, th^t Mfh^n''^ 
was young, no potatoes were kept for winter use, and that the only other sort of garden stuff 
used was a coarse kind of kale, the leaves of which were stripped off the stalk, and prepared for 
the talble by p)ain boiling. This vegetable was tough and unpalatable ;. and during iCour.or five 
-winter mpnfhft the food annsisted* aliinost exclusively, of meat, bread, and flour puddings. Xbe 
change which extensive cultivation of the potato and dillVision of gardening has wr<mg'M m 
'the nktvtt^ of the food of th^ population generally, is remarkably great, and well deservas v^ 
'ttedtion of physioi«te. , <8ee ^purvy.) . 
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amples of gout Which occur in the lower classes. There is a body of men em- 
ployed on the Thames -whose occupation it is to raise ballast from the bottom 
of the river. As this can be done only when tide is ebbing, their hours of la- 
boar are regulated by that circumstance, and vary through every period of 
night and day. They work under great exposure to inclemencies of weather ; 
their occupation requires great bodily exertion, occasioning profuse sweating 
and much exhaustion. In consideration of this, their allowance of liquor is 
very large ; each man drinks from two to three gallons of porter daily, and 
generally a considerable quantity of spirit besides. This immoderate con- 
sumption of liquors forms the only exception, as far as relates to food, which 
these men offer to the general habits of ihe lower classes in London. Gout is 
remarkably frequent among them, and although not a numerous body, many 
of them are every year admitted to the Seamen's Hospital Ship affected with 
that disease. This is a very interesting iact, and seems to show that no 
amount of bodily exertion is adequate to counteract the influence of such large 
doses of porter ; the exposure of ballasters to wet and changes of temperature 
probably &vours its o{)eration. These men are ahnost all derived &om the 
peasantry of Ireland ; they can rarely, therefore, inherit a disposition to gout. 

All the tradesmen we have met with affected with gout, have been known to 
us for their intemperate habits, and especially their abuse of malt liquors ; a 
very large proportion were innkeepers. 

The abuse of wine has been considered in all times one of the most efficient 
causes of gouty diathesis, and there is ample reason to confide in the truth of 
this opinion. Wine probably acts in the same way as malt liquors: the 
strongest wines, such as port and madeira, are considered to be the most power- 
ful in producing a disposition to gout; while, on the other hand, it is supposed, 
that in persons who have had gout, sour and light wines, especially champagne 
and claret, more readily bring on the gouty paroxysm. We shall see that in 
the quality of an exciting cause, the abuse of wine holds the foremost rank, 
and this probably first led to its recognition as a general cause of gout 

The effects of spirits cannot well be separately treated of: it seems pro- 
bable, that when drunk exclusively they do not powerfully predispose to gout : 
gouty patients assure us they are much more safe from their enemy in the 
habitual use of gin and water, than when taking an equivalent of wine or malt 
liquors. 

We have endeavoured to estimate the influence exercised by abuse of liquors 
separately from that of other indulgences of the palate. In reality, however, 
they are generally found together ; and in habitual indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table, considered in their aggregate as constituting good cheer, we see 
a cause more prevalent than any other, — a cause recognised by physicians 
in very early times, and undisputed in our own. No truth is established on 
a surer foundation than this ; that habitual indulgence in pleasures of the 
table brings on gout, and abstemiousness, temperance, and active habits pre- 
serve from it. The feet is striking, and is well exemplified by the almost com- 
plete immunity of females, and, as we have said before, by the total exemption 
of agricultural labourers and young persons. We do not, however, mean to 
stigmatise all gouty persons as intemperate. We have already amply shown 
the influence of hereditary predisposition, and this may be so strong that gout 
may come on without the co-operation of indulgences which can be accounted 
culpable. Of this, our own experience furnishes many instances. 

Great bodily exercise, by producing expenditure of power, by rendering 
assimilation more perfect and excretion more complete, sanctions the use of a 
large quantity of fbod, and may even counteract the ill effects of occasional 
excesses at table: sedentary habits, on the contrary, do not famish any one 
of these motives for a large supply of food, and, by inducing repleiloin, pro- 
bably favour the operation of those causes which we have just been conjsi- 
dering. The discovery that many exerementitious principles are not forin^ 
in the organs through which they are discharged, but exist riready in the blood 
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(probably as a residue of assimUationX has giyen additional interest to the 
fanctions of excretion, and has shown the importance, in regard to the purity 
of that fluid, of promoting these by appropriate habits. The dtin has 
important functions of this kind, and in transpiration and sweating offers as 
outlet to highly animal ised excrementitioos principles ; — a still larger portka 
passes off by the kidney. The efficacy of bodily exercise in promoting the 
proper discharge of these functions is well known ; and it seems probable ibat 
to this quality more than to the prevention of plethora, may be ascribed its 
success as a means of protection from gout. 

We now come to treat of exciting causes. The most common of these are 
indulgence in pleasures of the table, and especially abuse of wine or spirituoiis 
liquors $ the use of stimulant mineral waters ; local yic^nee, such as a Inruise 
or sprain, or yiolent exercise of a part ; exposure to cold and moistwe ; and 
when the gouty diathesis is rife, any circumstance which exisites fever or m 
any way disturbs the health of the patient : in this way excess in venery may 
possibly be an exciting cause of a paroxysm, but it is in nowise a cause of the 
gouty diathesis. As striking examples of the immediate effects of alnse of 
wine, Sir C. Scudamore gives the case of a person, neither descended from goo^ 
parents, nor having reason to expect such a diseascy who» after three or loar 
days of excessive conviviality, in which he drank champagne yery freely^ 
was seized severely with the gout. In another individual, of a temperament 
bordering on the pure sanguineous, with a circular chest and large veiss, 
not bom of gouty parents, after committing the extraordinary excess of drink- 
ing four bottles of port wine at a sitting, was seized the same night, and £ar 
the first time, with the gout. Three persons sat down to a convivial ^nnsr 
with scarcely the sensation of gout, but on rising to depart, the feet were com- 
pletely disabled by the inflammation and swelling, which had made rapid pro* 
gress. (Treatise on Chut, pp. 101, 102.) 

In the last century, when a fit of gout was considered a cure for every ait 
ment, and the doctnne had become popular, because it countenanced the moit 
cherished habits of good livers, physicians had very extensive experienoe of 
the effects of mineral waters as an exciting cause of gout': they all agree is 
ascribing considerable power to their use, and the waters of Bath, in particular, 
acquired great celebrity. 

A gouty paroxysm is frequently the consequence of severe local injury; bat, 
in advanced cases, unusual exertion in walking is often sufficient to excite a 
paroxysm. One of our patients has been visited with a severe fit of ^out is 
sever^ successive years, manifestly excited by considerable exertion in the 
pursuit of his favourite diversion, partridge shooting. 

The influence which local violence, long previously sustained, has in de^* 
termining the seat of gout, is interesting. We are acquainted with agentleokaB, 
who, when young, sprained his ankle severely ; many years afterwards he ex* 
perienced his first attack of gout ; that part (mly was affected then» as well as 
in the two or three following fits. 

Sir C. Scudamore relates a similar instance, and another still more ia* 
teresting, of a gentleman, who, when a youth, accidentally received some small 
shots from a gun in one knee. They were removed, but the knee was ren- 
dered permanently weak in a slight degree ; and to this part the gout in after 
life first attached itself, and always afterwards with more severity than in 
any other situation. In scurvy, also, facts exactly analogous to these are ob- 
served ; a circumstance which imparts to them additional interest for the 
pathologist. 

Gouty persons are remarkably sensible to the influence of cold and damp : 
we know many who invariably si^ertwingesof gout after the)slightest|dampnes8 
of the feet, and even a full gouty paroxsym is often excited by this cause. We 
shall not pursue further the enumeration of exciting causes : when the goaty 
diathesis is confirmed, any, even trifling, disturbance of the system, from what- 
ever cause it arise, may occasion the development of a paroxysm. 
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Treatment The treatment of gout has been, and continues to be, subject 
to much caprice and prejudice. Many persons, having once found their 
health improved by a severe attack of gout, are led to consider the paroxysm 
exdnsiveiy in the tight of a salutary process, which it would be unwise or 
even unsafe to interfere with ; osiers go still further, and, believing the re- 
lief to the syst^n to be proportionate to the violence of the paroxysm, en- 
deaTonr to promote the development of gout by local warmth and an exciting 
regimen. But improved health is by no means a constant result of the gouty 
paroxysm ; while, on the other hand, the lamentable disorganisation of joints 
which ensues when severe fits of gout are repeatedly allowed to take their 
own course, is a peremptory motive for the interference of our art. The great 
advantage of judicious medical treatment in severe attacks of gout is now fully 
recognised by the Pr<^es6ion, and persons who suffer from gout are daily be- 
coming more sensible of it The first fit of gout is usually so slight an illness, 
and tends so early to a favourable termination, that little interference is neces- 
sary, and indeed medical aid is seldom sought for ; when, however, the first fit 
is unusually severe, or gives indication of becoming protracted, those means 
should be employed wMch we shall now describe as applicable to a severe 
paroxysm in a more advanced stage of the disease. When acute gout comes 
on m a person of fbll habit, and is attended with much fever and urgent local 
symptoms, direct depletion affords great relief, and cannot safely be dispensed 
with. In such circumstances, general bleeduag should be had recourse to ; but 
it should be borne in mind that the object of bleeding is not to cut short the 
paroxysm, an effect to which it is inadequate, but to moderate fever, lessen the 
sererity of local symptoms, and diminish repletion. These important effects 
may be attained by a prudent use of the lancet, and if nothing further be at- 
tempted, no bad consequences need be apprehended ; but profuse bloodletting, 
repeated without due regard to the resources of the patient, is a practice fraught 
with danger and bad consequences. * Purgatives are of great service in the 
treatment, and no form of these is so eligible as blue pill, followed at the end 
of some hours by a common black draught. When the complexion and other 
appearances bespeak a bilious ccmdition of the system, these medicines should 
be repeated several times at proper intervals : this treatment, in alUance with 
low diet and the use of cUluents, materially alleviates the symptoms of gout, 
but is insufficient to accomplish a speedy cure : — ^fortunately, however, this may 
be safely completed by preparations c^ colchicnm. The efficacy of this me- 
dicinje in the cure of gout was known to the Greeks and Arabians ; and the 
Hermodactyl mentioned by Greek authors, and extolled as a remedy for gout 
by Alexander of Tralles, a city of Lydia, in the sixth century, has been ascer« 
tained to be liie colchicum. In oar own times there has been much difference 
of (pinion as to tlw eflScacy of this medicine ; for, while all have acknowledged 
its power, when first employed, to remove speedily the local symptoms, many 
have argned that the cure thus obtained is not permanent, but is followed by 
early and frequent relapses, and that in a short time the drug seems to lose all 
control over the course of the disease. Notwithstanding this impeachment of 
its virtoes, eolchicum has continued to advance in favour as a remedy for gout, 
and eounts among its advocates tiie best and latest writers on the subject^ 
among whom we may mention Scudamore, Halford, and Barlow. Sir H. 
Halferd states that he has never known a single instance of untoward effect 
ffom its use, and affirms that gout does not return more quickly after its use, 
than <whea treated by ot^r means or left to its own course. As far as we 
have obseErved4 it is only when eolchicum is used to the exclusion of other 
means, without observance of proper diet, and left off on the first subsidence 
of local symptoms, that gout returns more quickly after its use. In persons 
of very mil habit, in the height of a febrile paroxysm, direct depletion ae*> 

* TJUere U BOfn« reason to believe that the oUdoeCiliie, that praftice hleeding favto^ nie- 
tastasis to vital organs, is true as regards gout } and that this effect is one, th^Qgh not the only, 
cource ox danger arising trtxa »uch practice. 
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oomplifihes wliat cannot be affected by other means, and it ought not, there- 
fore, to be superseded. It is certainly not by depletion that colchicum cures 
gout 

When the fever and local symptoms are not urgent, and especially when 
direct depletion is for some reason inadmissible, we may have recourse to col- 
chicum in the first instance. The cure obtained by it will be speedy in most 
cases, and, if the remedy be long enough continued, as permanent as if ef- 
fected by any other means. We shall now make a few remarks on the osoal 
physiological effects of colchicum, as these effects will be found to suggest 
aome important rules for its use. When the wine of the root is gi^en in 
large doses, it occasions violent vomiting and purging; the stools are copious, 
watery, and attended with much griping; the vomiting recurs at short 
intervals, and there is much nausea and sense of load at the stomach, 

ith disb^ssing faintness and sinking. In some cases there is marked dimi- 
nution in the frequency of the pulse, which is also faltering and occasionally 
intermittent We have firequently observed these distressing symptoms in 
persons ill of acute rheumatism, and taking 3ss of the wine tluree times a day. 
In smaller doses, colchicum acts as diuretic, and promotes perspiration; it 
aometimes purges moderately, but rarely produces duninution in the frequency 
of the pulse. In a long series of careful observations on the subject, we nerer 
remarked material diminution in the frequency of the pulse, except in con- 
nection with the more violent effects already described ; and we believe the 
effects of colchicum on the pulse have been much overrated. From these ob- 
aervatioiM it appears, that the caution to be observed in the employment <ji this 
medicine reguds chiefly its effects on the stomach and bowels, as it seems 
probable that, if allowed to'produce violent irritation there, gouty inflammation 
might thereby be determined to these organs. We have knowledge of one 
instance in which this seemed the result, and the issue was faXaL The most 
striking symptoms in that case were, uncontrollable vomiting and purging, 
followed by early and profound collapse. When, therefore, distressing nanses 
or violent purging supervenes, colchieum should be left off until these effects 
have ceasei. On returning to its use, it will be prudent to employ a smaller 
dose than before. We also approve of Sir H. HiJford's precept, — that in the 
common circumstances of gout in the extremities, colchicum should not be 
used at first, bat that we should wait a day or two until the malady shall have 
fixed itself. We need scarcely add, that the presence of symptoms of gout in 
the stomach entirely contravenes the use of colchicum by the mouth, and that 
I»rofase diarrhoea is also a counter-indication.* It has been argued by many, 
and very fbrcibly by the late Dr. Sutton, that colchicum cures gout by its pur- 
gative effects; but this statement is disproved by the experience of all who 
have much employed this medicine, for it often cures wilJiout producing sen- 
sible increase in any of the excretions, and, according to our own experience, 
its beneficial effects are quite as soon shown under these as under any other 
circumstances. On these grounds, we do not see why Dr. Barlow and Sir C. 
Scudamore should have denied to colchicum a specific action. The wine of 
the root of colchicum is as good a preparation as any ; twenty-five drops, twice 
a day, in cinnamon water, may be given at first, and if this agree with the 
patient, may be increased to thirty. We have never found it necessary to carry 
the dose beytmd this. When there is acidity in the stomach, fifteen grains of 
carbonate of magnesia may be given with each dose, and is indeed always a 
safe and perhaps good addition. These doses of colchicum generally produce 
moderate purging and increased secretion of urine ; effects which must un- 
doubtedly be considered salutary. Under this treatment the local symptoms 

* It seems to us, however, that it is" eminently desirable, even in these cases, to introduce 
colchicum into the system by some means, or other. In case the stomach were afltscted, and 
diarrhoea not present, we should be much disposed to try the effect of colchictun in enemata. 
In cases attended with vomitinff and purging, administration of jyeratria by the endermie 
method is well worth trying, for In such cases the means in present use so cwnmonly fidl, that 
it is incumbent upon us to try any that give fair prpmise of success. 
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soon abate, fever subsides, and the general condition of the patient rapidly 
improves ; often, in a few days, convalescence is fully established. But it is 
necessary to continue the medicine for many days after entire cessation of 
symptoms ; the doses may, however, be diminished, and the intervals between 
them lengthened. We have learned from experience the great importance of 
this rule, and it is explained by those views on the pathology of gout, which 
show that removal of the local symptoms and attendant fever is far from 
equivalent to complete cure. This continuance in the use of colchicum is» 
moreover, never attended with ill effects. In cases in which the stomach is ir- 
ritable, colchicum should be given at first in small doses, and its best vehicle. 
is a common effervescing draught: when it has a tendency to purge too freely, 
this may be counteracted by the addition of a small quantity of tincture of 
opium to the evening dose. 

Sir C. Scudamore prefers the Acetum Colchici to all other preparations. 
The following is the formula he recommends: — R. Acetici Colohici, 3 j ad 3ij } 
Magnesise, gr xv ad xx ; Magnesise Sulphatis, 5i ad 5ij ; Aquse purse, J iss.. 
Fiat haustas. 

' Thfis draught to be given every four, six, or eight hours, according to the 
flreedoim of its operation and the urgency of the symptoms. SirH. Halfbrd 
recommends the wine of the root. He states that, so far from finding it prone 
to purge the body, as the eau medicinale often did, he generally finds it ne^ 
eessary to add a small portion of sulphate of magnesia. 

The diet in acute gout must be much the same as in other febrile diseases; 
While there is much fever, the patient must be restricted to the use of diluents t 
lennet whey, toast and water, and weak tea, are generally relished. There is 
BO ol)jection to the moderate use of orangts, grapes, or roasted apples, providedt 
there be no acidity of stomach, and they do not increase too much the purgative, 
<lffeets of colchicum. — 

The return to a more nourishing diet should be commenced with farinaceous 
Sood^ 

An attack of gout is, generally, so soon relieved by the means descnbed, 
that there is no need of local treatment. Gout is also so shifting in character^ 
that k>cal treatment promises much less advantage than in simple inflammatioa 
We object therefore to the practice of applying leeches to the gouty limb, 
partly on the ground of its being needless. Those who have had the most 
experience of this practice in our own country state, that it often promptly 
relieves the affected part, but that it produces great and lasting weakness of 
the joint, and that the relief of the extremity not unfrequently seems the 
occasion of gouty inflammation of the stomach, or some other important organ* 
The application of leeches may, however, be sanctioned by unusual continuance 
of violent inflammation, in spite of judicious general treatment. We have, 
employed them in a few instances, and^ in these they soon relieved the local 
a&ction without produdng untoward consequences. It is proper to state that 
local bleeding is much extolled by many French authors of good repute. 

It is, we believe, sufficient in all cases merely to cover lightly the gouty 
part, and relieve it from the weight of bed-clothes. The prevalent custom of 
'trapping it in flannel is very pernicious ; the unnatural heat of the part is 
hereby increased, and much relaxation and weakness result from the copious 
local transpiration it occasions. We have had no experience of the method of 
local evaporation, so strongly recommended by Sir C. Scudamore ; but as he 
states that it has given signal relief in 130 cases in which he has tried it, and 
not once produced any unpleasant effects,- we give an account of his method 
for the use of those who may be disposed to try it It consists in applying to 
the gouty part linen rags wet with a lotion (luke-warm), composed of one 
part alcohol and three parts camphor mixture. The linen compresses, con- 
stantly kept wet with the lotion, should consist of six or eight distinct folds, 
one laid upon another; and the lightest and coolest covering only used in 
addition. When the lotion is discontinued, the part should be wrapped in a 
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nng^e layer of flanneL The best metllod of applying the lotioa to fhe knee and 
elbow is in a bread poultice saturated with it, and l^d on thick and luke-warm. 

We cannot warn our readen too strongly against the irrationat iKftd'^dsn* 
gerons practice of repelUng goat by immersing the affected parts inecM 
water. 

In the oonvaieseence of gout, the diet shonld be light and simple, asd 'Qm 
bowels kept regular by the use of a mild warm pwgatire. Exercise ^ €ifii 
parts which hare been affected should be attempted gradually : its meaavre 
will, in general, be best indicated by the feelings of the patient^ who ahonld 
however be wuned against the danger of excess, whkh ahaost ceitainiy bttsgf 
on a relapse. Moderate exercise should not be too long defetred, as, by pro-^ 
Bsoting the absorption of effusions, it tends m<H« qmckly than any other mteaMi 
to remove stiffiiess and weakness. When capsular effiosions persist, moderate 
friction with the hand is very beneficial : a well-applied bandage is also of 
greatnse, especially when there is odema. The patient should be very cautiettft 
of early exposure^to cold. 

In chronic gout, the treatment must of course be much less actiTe.- Direct 
detection is very injurious, as in this form of the disease, — generally the ae^juel 
of acute gout, — there is usually much eonstitntional debilky. This mc^ have 
. proceeded so far as to famish the leading indication of treatment : tilie coun*- 
tenance may be blanched, the tongue pale and indented, the pulse vreak, the 
breathing short on the slightest exercise, and the heart palpitating. In'such cases 
the affection of the joints has a ranch less inflammatory character thatf In 
nente gout, is more wandering, and often alternates with pains of the ntoHaiBiSk 
like gastrodynia, and anomalous pains of the head and other parts. In these 
circumstances, tonic medicines and generous diet are of the greatest service. 
Preparations of iron are generally to be preferred to other tonics, and tincture 
of muriate of iron is an eligible form : its object may be promoted by the 
daily use of two or three glasses of good sherry. The good effects of Bath 
waters in this form of gout (the atonic or anomalous gout of authors) in som^ 
measure justify the hi^ reputation in which they were once held. In acute 
gout these waters are invariably injurious. Under the treatment just de** 
scribed, it generally happens that the body is invigorated, the internal parts are 
relieved, and gout settles in the extremities, assuming a more fhinkly xnflara*- 
matory character. When this desirable object is attained, the remedies may 
be more specially directed to its cure, and preparations of col^com, given 
with the precautions already enjoined, produce admirable effects: in cases of 
this kind we have found camphor mixture an excellent vehicle. In chronic 
gout, unattended with mudi debility, our chief reliance is to be placed on 
eolcliicum, which shonld be continu^ for some time after apparent core Is 
accomplished. ^ 

If the secretion of bile be defective, or the complexion sallow, bine piU 
followed by a mild purgative draught should be occasionally given. Ttie 
diet too must consist chiefly of farinaceous food : a smaB portion of wine may 
be advisable when the patient has been accustomed to take it freely. 

In protracted chronic gout, where the joints are Tery stiff and weak, Ae 
gouty dia^esis confirmed, and the health much broken, the use of mineral 
waters is sometimes remarkably successfbl : the relief from local stiffiiess and 
weakness is, in particular, very striking when thermal waters are nsed locally 
by affusion and in the form of warm baths. The waters of Aix-la-CfaapeBei 
of Wiesbaden, and of Carlsbad, enjoy great reputation. 

The presence of gouty concretions may require some modificadon of the 
usual local treatment : on this point we shall again quote the excellent paper 
of Mr. James Moore : — ^"The shockinj^ appearance of a severe fi^ of gout yrhea 
it attacks a part in which there is an accumulation of chalk' has already been 
noticed. In this situation a warm poultice is a far better application than dry 
wdol or fiannel. If there is any tendency to gangrene, the poultices ought to 
be of the cordial kind, into the composition of which porter, wxn^; or opnxm, 
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shoald enter. Jf the catis opens, yet leaves the chalky effusion confined by 
the cuticle only, a pimctore shoald be made. It is imprudent to touch with a 
lancet the organised cutis, or even to make a large opening into the cuticle to 
expose parts in so precarious a state. Even a small puncture will permit some 
portion of the fluids to escape, and more will run out in the poultice* The 
tension is then removed, and the symptoms commonly improve. After thei. 
violence of the fit has subsided, an ulcer frequently remains with chalk in the 
bottom, which renders it extremely difficult to be|healed. It is bad practice to 
attempt to remove the chalk by the knife, for a wound might occasion a 
renewal of gout, or at least a great deal of inflammation ; and as the chalk is a 
solid substance, and dispersed in separate cells, very^ttle could be removed by 
the incision. Caustics employed with caution answer better. We may add, 
that when gangrene does take place, the yeast poultice is the best application 
that can be used.'' 

In retrocedent gout, the relief of the suffering organ must be attempted by 
remedies which affect it primarily, and by others which tend to recall the gouty 
inflammation to the extremities. The means best calculated to attain the 
latter object are hot stimulating pediluvias or sinapisms, or both. Thosd 
which may be employed to fulfil the former, must vary in some measure with 
the organ which suffers, and with the degree and character of the symptoms* 
When these are of an inflammatory kind, as happens when they have suc- 
ceeded to acute and well-marked inflammatory gout of the extremities, those 
measures must be adopted which are known to be most efficacious in quelling- 
common inflammation of the suffering organ. When the stomach is sheeted, 
and the symptoms are of the kind referred to, local bleeding must be freely 
employed; and if there be much pain,. and incessant vomiting, as generally 
happens, opinm must be given in full doses, and an effervescing draught is its 
best vehicle. In such cases we object to the use of more direct stimulants, 
unless there be alarming collapse. In the gouty affection of the stomach, 
which often alternates with that of the joints in chronic gout, and which is 
remarkably painful, and of the character of gastrodynia, stimulants are in- 
variably successful. We have given, with unSbrm advantage in these cases, 
an ounce of tincture of rhubarb in one dose, allowing at the same time a pretty 
free use of brandy and water. But in all cases of retrocedent gout, in which 
the symptoms are urgent, it is right to attempt to recall the gout to the ex« 
tremities by suitable means, before adopting more vigorous measures, since if 
we succeed, in the first instance, the relief to the internal parts will be com- 
plete, and the patient will be spared much painful and hazardous discipline. 
^ Prevention. We have seen that the chief causes of gout, setting aside here- 
ditary disposition, are free living and sedentary habits ; it follows, therefore, 
that the surest means of prevention are temperance and active exercise. When 
hereditary tendency is ^present, temperance especially should be strictly ob- 
served, and a preponderance of vegetables in the habitual food is also advis- 
able. In short, those threatened with gout should imitate, as far as practicable 
and consistent with comfort, the habits of agricultural labourers. The appli- 
cation of these principles must be rigidly enforced when the occurrence of an 
attack of gout has already declared the existence of gouty diathesis. Field 
sports furnish admirable exercise for the higher classes, and are advisable in 
all cases in which gout has not injured the structure, or impaired the functions, 
of joints. Perseverance in temperate and active habits will often wholly pre- 
serve fi*om further attacks ; but if it fail in this, still their frequency will be 
lessened, and severity much diminished. Much less can be done by the use 
of medicines. When, however, premonitory symptoms appear in persons who 
have had gout, the impending paroxysm often seems averted by a dose of 
^lue pill followed by a mild draught of sulphate of magnesia and senna, and 
the observance of a low diet for a few days. We have seen this a great number 
of times in one of our patients, when the symptoms of impending gout have 
heen of the most characteristic kind. Sir H. Halfoid states, that in regard to 
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medicine he has had " incomparably the most satis&ction in giving a few 
grains of rhubarb and doable the quantity of carbonate of magnesia every day, 
either at bedtime or early in the morning ; or, under evident weakness of the 
powers of digestion, half an ounce of compound tincture of rhubarb with fifteen 
grains of the carbonate of potash in some light bitter infusion daily, before the 
principal meaL" 

When the jomts have been crippled by repeated and prolonged attacks, little 
ean be done in the way of prevention, especially as exercise is impracticable, 
and the gouty diathesis deeply rooted. Here a warm climate seems to prO' 
mise more advantage than any thing else. Haller and Van Swieten relate 
striking examples of success obtained by a few years' residence in the West 
Indies. Rome is a good European residence for gouty persons ; and Sir J. 
Clarke states, that Genoa is remarkable for the rare occurrence of the disease 
among its inhabitants. In the cases referred to, we strongly object to the 
practice of entirely withholding wine or other stimulants from persons who 
have been long accustomed to their use. The prospect of benefit to the gout 
fi*om this practice is very uncertain ; and it will be found that the patient is 
afterwards constantly ailing, and deprived of all comfort, if, indeed, no worse 
consequences ensue. Where indulgence in wine has been excessive, the supply 
of it may be restricted with advantage.* 

* since this article was written. Dr. Holland's tdmlnble roXame of Medical Noia mUl Be^ 
fiecHom has fallen into oar hands. In the chapter on gout and colchicum, we were much 
pleased to see developed with great ability, yiews similar to many advanced in this article, 
especially as regards the nature of gout, and the use of colchlcnm. The reader will find, in 
Dr. Holland's chi4>ter, some ingenious and valuable speculations on the hereditary snocessioB 
of gout ; on wine, as a cause of the disease ; and on the operation of colchicum as a remedy. 
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WORMS FOUND IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

Parasites, — Origin of worms. — Causes. — Seat — Symptomst heal and consti' 
httionoL — Morbid appearances caused by worms, ^^ General treatment. — 
Classification of worms. — Particular species. — Acephalocystis endogena. — 
Acephalocystis mukifida. — Echinococcus hondnis, — Cifsticercus eeUwoste. — 
Ammcdcma echinococci. — Diplosoma crenata. — Taenia solium, — Bothrioce- 
phalus lattts, — Distoma hepaticum. — Pohf stoma pinguieola. — Trichina spi- 
ralis. -^Filaria Medinen&is. — Filaria oculi, -— FUaria bronchiaiis, — TVtco- 
cephalus dispar. — Spiroptera hominis. — Dactylius acideatus. — Sttongylus 
gigas. — Ascaris lumbricoides. — Ascaris vermicularis. -— 

It would iq)pear to be a principle in the economy of Nature, to which per- 
haps few exceptions will be found, that every species of animal, either during 
life or after death, shall be subject to the depredations of some other species. 

The final purpose to be served by such a law, in providing for the removal 
ti dead animal bodies by the reconversion of their decomposable materials 
mto living structures, appears to be of a twofold nature : fiist, to prevent the 
injurious consequences which would result to living species from the extrica- 
tion of noxious gases accompanying chemical decomposition ; and secondly, 
which is of fiir lugher importance, to provide a supply of matter already or- 
ganised, and ther^ore capable of being more readily assimilated to the tex- 
tures of those animals which are destined to feed upon it ; for by this means 
the organic particles of decomposing animal bodies are rescued, as it were, in their 
transitorial stage, and brought back again to life before opportunity is afforded 
for them, in the ordinary course of chemical decomposition, to pass over to the 
mineral kingdom. 

But the occupancy of living bo^es by parasites presents us with a more re- 
markable and less understood feature in the law of predation, one indeed for 
which it is difficult to find a satis&ctory explanation, unless we regard it as a 
provision, by which the stronger and generally more highly organised species 
are destined to afford protection and nutriment to the weaker ; a provision 
which, while it in some measure tends to counterbalance the more ordinary 
role of the weaker yielding to the stronger, at the same time contributes to 
fulfil another recognised principle of Nature, that " every situation which is 
capable of supporting living beings shall be peopled with them." 

But whatever may be the final cause, it is an admitted fact, that almost 
every species of animal is liable to be infested by its peculiar parasite or pa- 
rasites, which are developed in and protected by its various textures, and draw 
their sustenance from its juices, while man is so far f^om constituting an ex- 
ception to the general rule, as to be subject to a greater number of parasites 
than any other living being. 

Some of these are limited to the surface of the body, and cause but slight 
inconvenience ; others penetrate the skin, and produce more or less irritation ; 
while the greater number occupy the internal parts, and give rise to symp- 
toms varying in character and intensity, according to the nature and position 
of the parasite. 

The frequency with which these parasites occur, and the variety of disorders 
which accompany their presence in the human body, demand for this subject 
the attention of every medical practitioner. It is not however our intention to 
describe every species of parasite which has been discovered in or upon the human 
body. The external parasites require little or no attention from the practi- 
tioner ; while of the internal, many, such as the larvae of numerous insects, are 
of only occasional occurrence, and their presence must be considered acci- 
dental. But it is to those genera and species whose fixed and frequent occur- 
rence in the human body entitles them to be considered as the peculiar parasites 
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of man, that oar obserrations will be mainly directed, still however not eot- 
clading others, which, though of rare occnrrence, nererfheless are clearly efi- ' 
titled to be associated with them. 

These internal parasites, to which the term JSntozoa, or the more famfliar 
one of Wornu, has been generally applied, we propose to treat of under the 
following sub-divisional heads : 1. the origin, causes, and seat of worms ; 2. 
the symptoms and morbid changes which accompany their presence ; 3. their 
treatment ; 4. their classification ; and lastly, under the head of each separate 
genus or species, will be given such particulars in relation to their characters, 
structure, symptoms, and treatment, as may appear most conducive to a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. 

Ori^n ofvwrma. This is a point upon which much difPerence of opinion' is 
found to exist among helminthologists, for while some adduce the entozoa as 
preseiitiBg examples of spontaneous or equivocal generation, others contend 
for Iheir external origin in all cases, while othen msuntain a somewhat inter- 
mediate position, and, allowing the origin of the entozoa in distinct ova, coii^ 
tend that these are transmitted from the parent to the foetus in utero, through 
the medium of the eiroulatioo. It would not accord with the objects of a 
pmctieal wtxrk to enter at any length upon a question involving so much spe- 
culation ; but a few d the more important points, which have been advaiM^ 
n!fa(y be noticed. Those who conte^ for an internal origin, whether hf spon- 
tsBeouB production, or by the development of transmitted ova, consider that 
this view is supported by the ftct, that while the number of known eutocoa is 
vetfy great, yet that each species is for the most part limited to particidar 
nuiwi^la, and appears in no others, thus presenting an uniformity in this re- 
spect, which it would be difficult to reconcile with the notion of a promiscuous 
extenial origin. That the structure of the entozoa is such as renders fhem 
fit CO inhalMt cnly sooh situations as the bodies of the animals in which they 
are Iband ) that their frequent existence in various structures of the body, 
havn^no external communication whatever, negatives the idea of an out#ard 
source ; and that their occasional occurrence in the unborn foetus must remain 
equally unexplained, unless either their internal or spontaneous origin be ad- 
mitted. 

On the other hand is to be noticed the singular fact, that many of the 
entozoa are remarkable for the great development of the reproductive organs, 
many possessing distinct sexes, and most of them true ova, which it is not 
difficult to imagme would become developed in those situations and those only 
which would afford them an appropriate nidus, while no purpose would appear 
to be answered by the possession of an extensive generative system in an 
animal capable of spontaneous development The singular fact also, that indi- 
viduals visiting particular countries may become infested by the species of 
-entozoa peculiar to that country, has been repeatedly ascertained, and must be 
regarded as militating greatiy against the idea of any other origin than an ex- 
ternal one, at least in those particular instances. 

Some of these contending views might perhaps be reconciled by a more 
strict limitation, or particulturisation, of the objects to which the general argu- 
ment has been applied ; for the class entozoa contains animals, which in many 
instances may be said to possess littie or no character in common beyond the 
mere circumstance of their inhabiting the bodies of othen. Some have weU 
developed and distinct organs for nutrition and reproduction ; others consist 
of a more solid parenchyma, in which these parts are as it were but sketched 
out in a rudimental ibnn ; while othera again, still more simple in structure, 
consist only of a granular membrane, in which it is impossible to trace any of 
the structures possessed by the higher classes. With so great a variety of form 
and organisation, it may well be supposed tiiat there exists a corresponding 
difference in the mode of reproduction of the entozoa, sufficient to account for 
4heir presence in the various parts of animal bodies in which they are frand, 
*-'ithont having recourse to the idea of a spontaneous origin. * 
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All those for example irliich are found in the alimentary canal may be sup- 
posed to have been introduced in the form of ova, which required only a suit- 
able nidus for their development ; and their subsequent multiplication there is 
easily effected, whether their ova be the product of separate sexes on the same 
individual as in UBnia, or in different ones as in tiscaris. Nor can the pos- 
sibility of an external origin be altogether denied to worms inhabiting any 
organ having an external outlet, though remote, such as the urinary or 
even gall-bladder. The subject becomes more obscure when we regard the 
occupancy of parts having no external communication, such as the cavity of 
the eye, or the muscular or cellular texture, and that also by worms of consi* 
derable size. 

It seems to us, however, that all these cases may be reduced to two condi- 
tions. We may suppose that there has been either a penetration of these 
parts from without by the parasites, or that their ova or germs, under what- 
ever form, have circulated with the blood, and afterwards escaping from the 
general course of that fluid, have been deposited in the remote situations in 
-which they are found. 

In a subsequent part of this essay will be given evidences in favour of this 
power of certain species to penetrate textures. In the case indeed of the 
Guinea-worm, the evidence in favour of this power of penetrating to the cel- 
lular texture from without is so strong, as to have led many observers to adopt 
a thorough conviction of its external origin, and some even to believe in the possi-« 
bility of its being communicated by contagion ; and until these evidences can 
'|>e set aside, there appears to be no difficulty in allowing an external origin to 
worms inhabiting even the globe of the eye, or similar positions. 

On the other hand, in the case of those parasites which occupy positions, 
that are clearly unattainable in this mode, they will be found to consist chiefly 
of those lowly organised genera, of whose mode of propagation, and of the 
nature of whose germs we know but little, and which are therefore not calcu-* 
lated to throw much light upon this question either way ; or, as in the case of 
the minute trichina spiralis, the ova may fairly be supposed to be so small as to 
present no difficulty in reference to the notion of their circulating with the 
blood. It is not however so much our object to enter into the merits of an un* 
settled question in physiology, as it is to draw attention to those points, by a 
more extended examination of which it may be expected that the question 
will be ultimately set at rest. 

Causes, The circumstances which favour the production of worms, no less 
than their direct origin, are involved in much obscurity. It would appear from 
the perfect adaptation of the entozoa to the peculiar situations in the bodies of 
the animals which they inhabit, that they are as much indigenous, so to speak, 
to those situations, as particular plants are to the particular districts or countries 
in which they are found ; and that their germs, be they of whatever nature, are 
equally dependent for their development upon certain external conditions, an 
are the seeds of a plant upon the nature of the climate, or the quality of the 
soil from which they spring. This analogy, indeed, would not inaptly furnish 
us with a guide to the investigation of the circumstances which favour the pro- 
duction of the entozoa, in so much as relates to locality, climate, season, and 
the like influences, as well as in considering the nature of the nidus and pa^ 
bulum which are most favourable to their development and growth. 

With regard to the influence of locality and Strict, it has been distinctly 
ascertained that certain species are found in certain districts only, and in no 
others, but that individuals visiting those districts are as liable to be infested 
by these particular worms as the native inhabitants, and may carry them away 
to other parts. This is the case, for example, with the Guinea- worm, which ia 
not uncommonly found in certain parts of Africa and Asia within the tropios^ 
and where the European resident becomes equally liable to it with .the native 
inhabitants. It would even seem to prevail occasionally in an epidemic form, as- 
appears from the account given by Sir James M*Grigor of the 86th and 8&th 
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tegiments while resident at Bombay. The first of these re^ments had eon- 
tinaed quite free from the disease until the monsoon set in, when no less than 
300 of the men were attacked by it; and, still more remarkably, the second, 
that replaced the first, and which after remaining two months at Bombay 
embarked, and were attacked while at sea to such an extent, that nearly half 
the men became affected. 

'The tcBnia and hothriocephaius also afford another striking example of the 
effect of climate, or district, in the localisation of species. These two forms of 
tape-worm nearly resemble each other in general conformation, but differ in 
Certain particulars, which will be subsequently noticed. The bothriocepkahs 
latus, however, is met with only in Switzerland, Poland, and Russia ; while m 
England, France, Holland, and Germany, the tamia solium alone prevails ; and 
in those parts of France which border upon Switzerland the iiifaabitants are 
infested by both forms. 

With regard to season and climate, as influencing the production of worms, 
there appears to be a pretty general belief^ that a moist or damp atmosphere 
is favourable to the production of worms. If this be true, their greater fire- 
quency in Holland and Switzerland might be explained by reference to the 
humid atmosphere of those parts ; and this accords with the observations that, 
in many of the fenny parts of England, the residents are much troubled with 
the ascaris vermicularis. Certain it is that, in many animals, the development 
of worms can be distinctly traced to the influence of these causes, as in tiie 
case of sheep, which invariably become the prey of parasites if placed in too 
damp a pasturage ; and the ancient observation of Hippocrates, that worms 
are more prevalent in autumn than at other seasons, might meet with a similar 
explanation. 

So far then the production of worms in the human body appears to be 
influenced to a certain extent by the remote operation of climate, season, 
and locality. But the enquiry becomes the more interesting when we at- 
tempt to trace their origin to less remote causes. When we come to enquire 
how far their presence may be accounted for by reference to the nature 
of the food taken into the bodies of those animals upon which they are para^ 
sitic ; and how far their well being in those situations most favourable to 
their development and growth is to be accounted for by reference, on the one 
hand, to a pre-existing fiivouring condition of the parent body, or, on the 
other, to a state of constitution which, while it is that which is the most ap- 
propriate to the parasites, may have been in a great measure, if not solely, 
induced by its presence. 

In reference to the first point, that is, the dependence of parasites upon the 
nature of the ingesta, it is clear that if we regard the origin of worms as in 
all cases external to the body, we should herein find the clue to their intro- 
duction in most cases at least ; while it will be observed, that the subject 
loses all its practical interest in that view of it which attributes the origin of 
worms to a spontaneous production of them within the bodies of the animals 
which they inhabit ; for so long as we believe in their external origin, we shall 
be naturally led to investigate the sources from which they may be supposed to 
be derived, and to seek the means of preventing their introduction. But it is to 
be regretted that none but very general observations have been made upon this 
point. Where the food taken is of such a nature as to be readily digested, and 
no more chyle is produced than is readily absorbed, tiiere appears to be but 
little chance of the development of worms *, but the food being of an improper 
nature, and the powers of digestion inadequate to its due concoction, that state 
of the alimentary canal is induced which, from the imperfect absorption of the 
chyle and the too abundant secretion of mucus, is the most favourable to the 
nutrition of the parasites. Hence the observation of Rudolph], that children 
who eat voraciously of coarse bread and potatoes, and similar articles of food, 
are more liable to worms than those whose digestive organs are less oppressed. 
Hence Mr. Annesley observed that the Hindoos, who live almost entirely upon 
rice, are so infested with worms, that not more than one in ten is free from 
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ibem $ whilst, in «ome parts, the combination of certain condiments with the 
daily food appears to be so essential to the prevention of worms, as to have 
given rise to that ancient law in HoUand, which enacted as a punishment, that 
criminals shoold be obliged to eat bread without salt, in order that their bodies 
might become infested with worms. 

The second point of enquiry proposed with reference to the immediate cause 
of worms, namely, how far their development in the body may depend upon 
a pre*existent favouring condition of constitution, afifords one of the most £m* 
cult questions in helminthology. It appears, indeed, almost impossible to say, 
in any given case where worms are known to exist, and where their presence 
is accompanied by constitutional derangement, how far that state of constitu- 
tion might have preceded the existence of the parasites ; or, on the other 
hand, to what extent it may have been caused by them. Common observation 
shows that the presence of worms is, in most cases, associated with a debili- 
tated state of constitution, though they occasionally exist in the robust and 
healthy : but the amount of their dependency upon such a state of constitution, 
or, on the other hand, the share which they may have had in inducing it, is not 
easily determined. 

The general law which has been attempted to be laid down, that parasites 
do not appear until the powers of the constitution are reduced to a certain 
standard, which is supposed to be favourable to their development, is liable to 
so many obvious exceptions, as not, perhaps, to be of great value in physi- 
ology, at the same time it is that which every practitioner will bear in mind 
wi& advantage, since it is the one which will lead him to the most successful 
practice. For though, in many cases, no more may be required than the simple 
administration of medicines calculated to remove the parasites, yet the co- 
existence, frequently, of a state of debility or cachexia, appears so obviously 
jbvourable to their recurrence, as to leave no doubt of the necessity of combin- 
ing constitutional with local treatment. Nor can the obvious connection of 
worms with a certain state of constitution be overlooked in reference to the 
fact, that age appears to have a great influence over their development, since 
in infants at the breast, and in adults, they are much more rare than in chil- 
dren in whom the tendency to their formation appears to be strong up to a 
certain age, generally the period of puberty, after which the habit of producing 
them appears spontaneously to cease. 

Seat of worms. In reviewing the parasites of the human body and the 
various textures which they inhitbit, it becomes difficult to fix upon any organ 
that may not afford a nidus for some one or more of them ; for with the exw 
eeption of the more solid parts, few appear exempt from their influence. Each 
organ or texture, however, seems to have its peculiar parasite, which is also in 
most instances limited to that organ. The following table will show the tex- 
tures usually infested, and the species by which they are inhabited : -~ 

rAscaris lumbricoides. 
Small intestines •■ -{ Tania solium, 

{^JBothriocephalus kttus 
Large intestines * Trichocephalus dispar. 

Rectum - • Ascaris vermictdaris, 

CDiplosoma crencUcu 
Urinary bladder - i Spiroptera hommis. 

(, Daetylitts actdeatus. 
Gall bladder * - Distoma hepaticum. 

Kidney - - Strongylus gigas. 

Eye - - Filaria octdi. 

1 . f Acephcdocystis endogena. 

^^^^ " " \Eckinococctts hominis. 

Spleen and omentum - JEchinococcus hominis. 

Ovary - " PolyaUma pingidcola. 
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BroncSnal glaadiS • FHaria hnmchitdis, 

«, 1 f Trichina unrtdis. 

*''"*<='« - - {ct^ere^^edbJot^ 

Brain - - AeephalocyaHs nndtifida, 

CeUolar texture - Filaria Medinensis, 

SymptotM, Under this head it is intended to mention only those symptoms 
which are caused hy worms in general, aacontraHlistinguished from those which 
are peculiar to each species, and which will he suhsequently noticed in coi^unc^ 
tioo with the description of those species. 

For couTenience of description, the symptoms caused hy worms may he 
divided into the local and the cmuitifutumaLt though it may he difficult to dcaup 
aa esaet line hetween these two. 

The local symptoms vary according to the particular seat of the warmSf 
the nature of the organ they inhahit, and the degree of impiunnent to iis 
functions caused hy the presence of the worms. The body may be invested hy 
thonsandfl of worms, and yet no symptoms whatever, either local or general, 
Bianifest themseWes, so as to lead to any suspicion of their existence. Thkaa 
tiie case with the trichina spiralis, whose seat is the muscular system. The 
trichina is generally found in such numbers as to defy all attempts iX computa'* 
tion $ yet their presence does not appear in the least degree to impsur the 
functions of the texture through which they are scattered, nor was the presence 
of this worm in any of the cases on record even suspected during life. This 
cirQumstance may probably be explained by reference to the minute size of the 
eoitozoon, and also to the comparatively less importance of the muscular sys* 
tern in the animal economy. 

Where the worms are larger, and the parts which they inhabit more im^ 
inediately concerned in the vital functions, the local disturbance is proportionally 
greater. Thus the brain and the liver each exhibit symptoms of the dis* 
turbance to their Amotions, when they become the seat of parasites. But it is 
more particularly in the case of worms inhabiting the intestinal canal, that we 
may expect to find evidences of their existence from symptoms especially refier- 
rible to those parts. Pain in the abdomen like that of colic, and situated chiefly 
near the navel, is often complained of^ though pain is by no means an invariable 
symptom of worms. Some indeed appear seldom to cause pain, as the tape- 
worm, which on account of the softness of its texture could hardly he expected 
to give rise to any very definite sensations, except such as might arise from its 
great length and bulk, interfering with the movements of the intestines. The 
fucaris htmbricoides more frequentiy causes pain, probably on account of its 
greater power of motion and firmer texture, and from the circumstance also of 
the body terminating in somewhat sharp extremities. The sensations however 
of gnawing, piercing, or creeping, thus produced, are by no means constant, and 
not peculiar to worms, as they have frequently led to a suspicion of their ex- 
istence where none certainly were present. The symptoms become more 
marked when the worms find their way to either extremities of the canal, as 
when the ascaris lumbricoides gets into the stomach and excites vomiting, or the 
ascaris vermictdaris accumulates in or near the rectum, and gives rise to the 
intolerable itching which characterises in a great measure the presence of that 
species. . The irritation thus caused, however, is frequentiy propagated to a dis- 
tance along the alimentary canal, so that not only is the rectum or anus the 
seat of these distressing sensations, but the opposite extremity appears equally 
to sympathise ; hence the frequent picking of the nose and lips, causing these 
parts to swell and often to bleed violently ; the grinding of the teeth especially 
in sleep, and similar marks of irritation. 

The functions of ihe bowels are seldom properly performed. The eraeu- 
ations are um»atural in quality and quantity, and' there is generally either a 
cQStiye or. relaxed condition of body : these states frequently alternate wiA 
ea<ih ot^sr. . The evacuations themselves sometimes consist almost entirely of 
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mucos, trhich by M>me is considered to be produced bj the irritation of the worms 
in the intestinal tract, and by others to be the very cause of their existence 
there. This mucus is generally more abundant at the times when the worms 
are passed, and the evacuations are then occasionally tinged with blood. More 
frequently, however, it may be said, that the stools present no unusual or charac* 
teristic appearance. Much, however, will depend upon the extent to which 
the digestive powers may have been impaired, for where the stomach is weak, 
the food is often passed in half-digested masses, or appears but little altered* 
and the evacuations become extremely offensive from the decomposition of the 
alimentary matters and the accumulation of unhealthy secretions. When 
this is the case, there is generally also considerable swelling of the belly, 
chiefly caused by accumulation of flatus in the bowels. The appetite is im- 
pured, or more often voracious, so that a much larger quantity of food is 
talcen than can be digested. The tongue is often white and loaded, the breath 
beavy or fetid, and there is often an increased flow of saliva, with a disposition 
tusf SMkness, or actual vomiting. 

The symptoms which indicate a disturbed state of constitution, more re- 
motely connected with the presence of worms in the alimentary canal, are so' 
sraitied, that it is difficult to class them. The primary disorder of the digestive 
organs is often accompanied by a corresponding disturbance in other fUnc-^ 
tions ; and these remote influences are perhaps most frequently manifested in- 
a disordered condition of the cerebral system, as manifested in the frequent oc^- 
eurrence of headach and giddiness, with ringing in the ears, disturbed sleep,- 
with grinding of the teeth and sudden waking alarm; and the prevalence 
of somnolency, indolence, or ill-temper. The symptoms have, in some in- 
stances, run so high as to cause the case to be mistaken for one of hydroce** 
pbalus ; but the pain in the head, dilated pupil, convulsions, and other signs 
imitating the true disease, have suddenly subsided on the removal of the exciting 
cMUse. These cases however must not be confounded with those in which hy- 
drocephalus and worms are coexistent, constituting a combination of not un- 
frequent occurrence, especially in scrofulous children. 

Chorea appears to be a not infrequent concomitant of worms in the intes- 
tines, though the degree of dependency of the disease upon their presence 
is not always easily ascertained ; for it may be argued, that the subsidence 
of the disease on the removal of the worms might be more fairly attributed to 
the evacuation of the faulty secretions and the restoration of the parts to a 
more healthy condition. The spasmodic affection has sometimes assumed the 
xnore severe form of epilepsy, of which Bremser and others have related exam- 
ples, though doubtless some of the cases related may have been more dependent 
upon the circumstances just noticed than upon the mere presence of the worms* 
The cases in which, however, these morbid conditions are the most unequivocally 
connected with the existence of worms are those in which the symptoms have 
suddenly disappeared after their expulsion, and when various plans of treatment^ 
short of effecting this, have failed, as in a striking case, related by Dr. Suck, 
in which a young girl had been suffering from a violent spasmodic affection 
of the eyes, to which furious delirium and convulsions succeeded, and who 
"was cured on the expulsion of a large number of worms, but not until after 
various purgative and vermifuge medicines had been used without effect. 
More rarely, trismus, tetanus, and hysteria, and various affections of the 
senses, as temporary deafness and amaurosis, have appeared capable of being 
traced to the existence of intestinal worms ; and we have the authority of 
Hofi&nan for stating that aphonia may be produced by a like cause, the voice 
being suddenly recovered upon the expulsion of the worms. The same 
author considers worms as capable of inducing temporary mental alienation. 

A disordered condition of the ciroulation is also an occasional attendant on the 
presence of worms in the intestines. The pulse is often feeble, and the general 
oirenlatioii' languid, giving rise to coldness of the surface, especially of the ex- 
treniUaes,'aceompanled by palpitation of ^e heart* la these cdses the eo«m- 



tenanee is paUid and uiUov» the eyes simken, and sarrocinded by a livid eirde; 
Occasiooally there appears a temporary ezciteinent of the eiroalatioii, oonstitntiiig 
what has been denominated worm fever, which howerer is generally observed in 
scrofulous habits, and assumes the form of hectic, and hence may be considered 
rather as a concomitant of that particular state of constitution, than as having 
any immediate connection with the existence of worms. When the digesdre 
functions haye been long impaired, the loss of balance between lymphatic and 
lacteal absorption becomes strongly manifested in the general atrophy which 
ensues. The adipose and muscular tissues are gradually wasted, and the 
dwindled limbs strongly contrast with the tumid and hard belly so frequently 
met with in scroAilous children. 

The intimate connection of pulmonary affections with a disordered condition 
of the alimentary canal, which so frequently comes under the notioe of ihe 
practitioner, recetyes a striking illustration in the case of worms. Numerous 
cases might be cited in which not only has the sympathetic oonnectiotn between 
gastric or intestinal irritation and pulmonic disorder been manifested in the 
comparatively slighter forms of dry cough and dyspncea, as attendant upon 
worms,lbut some more severe affections have been noticed, such as pulmonary 
hemorrhage, of which examples have been given by Mr. Rumsey in bis obser- 
Tations on the coincidence of hemoptysis with worms in the intestines. (^Ifed4 
Chir Trans, voL ix.) | 

Morbid appearances caused by uxurms. The worms which inhabit the intes- 
tinal tract appear to be capable of inducing but very slight organic changes in 
the textures with which they come immediately in contact. For the most part 
their presence there is accompanied only by a greater or less accumulation of 
mucus, with some increased yascularity of adjacent textures ; but even these ap- 
pearances are often wanting. The soft texture indeed of these parasites is such 
as is not likely to produce any very marked changes in the adjacent textures 
by causing serious injury to these parts ; and even those worms which may be found 
adherent by their snctorions mouths to the mucous membrane, as the tenia and 
bothriocephalwi, do not appear to excite much vascular action, except perhaps 
in the immediate spotto which they are attached. Both Bremser and Rndolphi 
doubt whether the ascaris lumbricoides ever cause any amount of irritation in 
the intestines. They never observed them adherent to the mucous membrane, 
but always loose, and generally enveloped in mucus, by which they are as it 
were insulated from the surface of the bowels, and thus prevented fh>m ex- 
citing inflammation. One species however,,^e<r»cAoc«pAa&w^utpar, appears occa- 
sionally to produce injury to the intestines, as in a case met with by Mr. Joshua 
Brooks (noticed in the fourth volume of the museum catalogue of the Royal 
College of Surgeons), in which the worms were found in a living state upon 
and in the cecum, which was perforated, as it were, by a number of pin holes. 
A considerable portion of the internal coat was eroded. {Hunt.Mus,GaB» prep. 
X73. A.) 

The power of worms to penetrate into the abdominal cavity by perforating 
the healthy coats of the intestine in the human subject has been asserted, but 
is denied by Wickmann, Bianchi, Rudolphi, Bremser, and others, who con- 
sider that all the cases on record of worms found in the peritoneal cavity after 
death may be explained on the supposition that they had escaped by ulcerated 
openings in the gut, or had been idlowed to pass in by apertures caused by the 
sloughing of strangulated intestine. That worms do occasionally perforate the 
intestinal walls, so as to escape into the peritoneal cavity in certain aninuUs, as 
fishes, birds, and some mammals, is beyond dispute This is the case with the 
ecchinorhynchus for instance, whose armed proboscis seems to render it fVilly ca- 
pable of such performance ; but it is difficult to understand how the ascaris Ikr- 
itricmdes with its simple suctorious mouth could penetrate the healthy intestines 
of man ; nevertheless^ the two following cases by M. Gaultier de Claubry maybe 
quoted as having been advanced in favour of such an idea. In a^l seven years 
Qi\ who died of convulsions in six days, he found eleven of these wotns i&the 
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general oayity of the belly, and the coats of the stomach perforated with holes, in 
some of which other worms were sticking. In another child of the same age, who 
died in scTcn days of convulsions, he found thirty-six worms in the peritoneal 
nu^ a great mass of them in the stomach, and twenty-seven of them making 
their way through holes in its coats. {Nouv. Jottm. de Med. ii. 266.) fin these 
cases it is quite possible that the worms had escaped after death, in consequence 
of post mortem softening of the coats of the stomach. 

In the" following instance, however, it is probable that the worm escaped 
daring life, thongh there is nothing to show that there had not pre-existed an 
ulcerated opening in the intestine by which the worm had escaped, the case 
therefore not differing fh>m one of ordinary perforation of the gut and escape 
of its contents. A soldier in the Mauritius was seized with slight fever and 
severe pain, beginning at the pit of the stomach and gradually extending over 
the whole belly, which by the third day began to enlarge ; bilious vomiting 
with costiveness and suppression of urine followed ; the belly continued to 
increase, and the man died on the fourth day* On dissection several quarts 
of muddy fluid were found in the sac of the peritoneum, the viscera were ag^ 
^atinated by lymph, a round worm was discovered among the intestines 
lifetween the umbilicus and pubes, and the ileum exhibited a perforation six 
inches from the colon, corresponding in size with the worm. {Med, Gaz, 
-vol. ii. p. 649.) In RusfsJoumalihe case of a woman also is mentioned, who after 
a tedious illness vomited several of these worms and was then seized with a pain- 
fxA swelling in the left side, which in course of time suppurated, and discharged 
along with purulent matter three other worms of the same kind. Here there- 
fore it would appear that the worms had gradually made their way iVom the 
tewel to the surface of the body, by slowly exciting inflammation and suppn- 
Totion with surrounding adhesion of parts, and so causing a cyst to be fonned 
arotmd the worms which subsequently opened externally. 

This property of inducing so much irritation in the parts in contact with the 
«atozoa as to cause the formation of a cyst around it, has been hardly ever ob- 
aerYcd in the case of worms inhabiting cavities which have external openings ; 
hot where the solid parenchyma of organs becomes the habitation of cntozoa, 
then a cyst is generally formed, by which the worm is isolated from surrounding 
parts. This is the case when the liver, for example, becomes occupied by hy- 
datids ; a more or less dense albuminous or cartilaginous cyst is developed, in 
which the hydatids are contained, either singly or in great numbers. Even the 
minute trichina, spiralis has been invariably found to be enveloped in a small 
cyst, in which the worm lies coiled up, and the walls of which are generally 
strengthened by a greater or less deposit of earthy materials in its interstitial 
texture. 

General treatment Under this head it will be convenient to point out the 
general principles which should constitute a guide in the management of 
cases of worms, and also to mention the principal medicines which have ob- 
tained reputation for their vermifuge properties, referring, however, to the 
description of the different species for particular plans of treatment appropriate 
to each. Some of the entozoa are necessarily not answerable to medical treat- 
ment, on account of their position, even could their existence be certainly as- 
certained ; others occasionally require manual interference for their removal ; 
while those only which occupy the alimentary canal may be considered as 
within the influence of remedial agents. 

The indications to be fulfilled in the treatment of worms are of two distinct 
kinds, the one having reference simply to the expulsion of the parasites, and 
^e other to the correcting of that state of constitution which appears most &- 
▼ourable to their development. Hence vermifuge medicines have been divided 
into the evacuant and the corroborant, according as they have been supposed 
capable of effecting one or other of these ends, and both these are included 
under the general head of Anthelmintics, 

The £naaitant antkeiminticA, or those which accomplish the expulsion of the 
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worms, may be again tub-diTided into sacb aa are simply pur^twcy and anch. 
as dislodge or destroy tbe worms by their mechanical action upon them. 

Of these, the puraative evacuants are those in most frequent use. The object 
of their exhibition is to remove, not only the worms themselyes, but also the 
superabundant mucus in which they are often lodged, at the same time that 
(hey assist in restoring the healthy secretion. 

The purgatives may be either of the saline, oily, or drastic class, but in the 
employment of these some discrimination and caution must be used. Drastic 
purgatives are perhaps too commonly employed in the treatment of worms 
without due regard being had to the powers of constitution, and particular con- 
dition of the patient Their frequent exhibition, if too long continued, is often 
attended by a degree of debility, which in itself will constitute one of the con- 
ditions apparently most favourable to the production of worms ; and in aU cases 
where there is much gastric or intestinal irritation, the drastic class of purga* 
tives should be carefully avoided. 

Those in most frequent use are scammony, gamboge, aloes, colocynth, and 
calomel, which may be given singly or in combination. Their]exhibition also, in 
a large dose and at intervals, is more likely to accomplish the object intended, 
than when smaller quantities are more frequently exhibited ; and in some chil- 
dren, especially those of strong constitution, it is necessary to follow up this 
plan with great perseverance. The combinations with calomel are exceedingly 
usefhl by preventing the secretion of bile, and thus, assisting in clearing away 
the superabundant mucus which lodges in the intestines. The saline purgatives 
are not usually much employed, but of these the sulphate of potash and comm<m 
salt or sea water are considered the most efficacious. The oily purgatives, on 
the other hand, are deservedly in great repute— castor oil, croton oil, and even 
the olive and other bland oils in large quantity, but especially oil of turpentine, 
which, for the expulsion of teni<B, constitutes one of our best anthelmintics, 
acting both as a poison to the worm, and also as an evacuant 

The mechanical evacuanta have by some authors been much lauded, but their 
powers appear to have been overrated, and some have been proposed which cer- 
tainly could not be exhibited with safety. Of mechanical evacuaats, the two 
which have acquired the greatest reputation are cowhage and pulverised tin, 
zinc, or iron. Cowhage, or the hairs of the pod of mucvna pruriena, has long 
been reputed as a vermifUge, and though now not much used in this country, 
appears to be stiU often administered in the West Indies. The pods are dipped 
in syrup to entangle the hairs upon their surface, which are then scraped off, and 
formed into an electuary, of which a tea'Spoonful or more is given duly for 
three successive days, followed* by a brisk purgative. This remedy appears 
most useful in expelling the thread-worms, upon which it is considered to act 
mechanically, the sharp spines entering their delicate skins, and causing them 
to quit their position, their expulsion being afterwards effected by cathartics. 

As a mechanical means, the powder of tin appears to act in a similar way. 
This is a more ancient remedy ; at least it is mentioned by Paracelsus, though 
it does not appear to have been much used until it came to be generally intro- 
duced about a century ago by Dr. Alston, who prescribed it in doses of from 
half an ounce to an ounce mixed with treacle, followed by a purgative, which 
generally brought away the worms. These large doses, however, appear to 
have been abandoned, not more than from a scruple to a drachm being given 
for adose three or four times a day, and followed by a purgative ; neither this 
however; nor the former remedy, are now much employed in this country. 
Several other substances, which have obtained more or less repute, appear to 
act by irritating or destroying the worms. Turpentine has been already men- 
tioned, whiseh aets both as a purgative and also by poisoning the worms, as 
appears from their being expelled dead in almost every instance when this has 
been give*. Dipjple's animal oil and Chabert's oil appear to act in the same way, 
as probably do also the fotlowing — oil of juniper, essence of bergamot, cam- 
phor^. taibaoCD, sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of tin, valerian, assafo- 
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tidiW gftrtie; boHc of Geoffroy a inennis, bark of pomegranate root, and root oC mate 
shield fern, together with certain bitters, as wormwood, tanfiy, chamomile^ 8ax 

It would not be difficult to extend the list of specifics, which have been pror 
posed fbrworms, almost (id infinitum ; and it may be doubted how far some of 
th<Me juBt enumerated act as a direct poison to them, while it may be contended 
that the bitters act also as tonics by restoring the tone of the digestive organc^ 
and thus might, with more propriety, be arranged under the second clafis of 
remedieil, namely, 

Om^oborant anth^intica. It has been stated, that while the first otject in 
the treatment of worms is to effect their expulsion by the exhibition of such 
remedies as either act destructively upon them, or expel them living, the second, 
and-ttlmost equally important end is to prevent their recurrence by restoring 
thepdwers of the constitution when there may have been, as they often are, 
implored; For this purpose chalybeates have been preferred to any other form 
of tonics ; and their exhibition must be guided, not so much by reference to any 
pred^e mode of practice, as upon the general rules which would direct the 
praetitioiier m the exhibition of tonic medicines. When the stomach wiUbear 
it, we^haVe Ibund the carbonate of iron given in drachm doses mixed with 
treaijie^ twice or thrice daily, one of the most useful forms. In other cases, 
espeeialfy in females and delicate children, the milder preparations often prove 
more advantageous, as the potassio-tartrate of iron in half drachm doses in 
solutioti, or the wine of iron. The li^tura Ferri and the sulphate of iron axe 
preferred by many practitioners ; the former especially appears to restore red 
blocid rapidly, and is a very efificient remedy. But when sdl these have £iiled, 
and' it is often necessary to try each in succession, we have found great ad- 
yantage from the exhibition of die Liq. Ferri Snperacetat. (prepared by Messrs. 
Drew and Heyward) in doses of five to ten minims, three times a day. The Tinet. 
Ferri Sesquicnloridi will be occasionally found a use&l form^ particularly in fe- 
males ; or the natural chalybeate waters may be used, according to circumstances. 

In ^o«e constitutions which will not bear the exhibition of steel, and espe- 
cially in scrofulous children, the combination of powdered bark with carbo- 
nate (^ soda, in doses of five grains each, given twice or thrice daily, will 
often prove extremely serviceable. 

The necessity of a strict attention to diet, and the exclusion of all unwhole- 
some and indigestible articles of food, where this is possible, need hardly be 
insisted on ; but among the children of the poor, in whom it will perhaps be 
generally admitted that worms are the most frequently found, the practitioner 
will of necessity encounter great difficulties upon this point 

Classification of Worms, 

No natural arrangement of the animal kingdom could ever comprehend 
such a class as the entozoa {^yrhs, intus ; C^v, animal) ; for the animals 
^hich have been thus indiscriminately grouped together, possess but one cha- 
racter in common, which is derived from the circumstance of their inhabiting 
the bodies of other animals. Beyond this single point of similarity in habits 
and localisation, they have no claim to be considered as a natural group; for 
they di£Per widely from each other both in organisation and form : while 
on the other hand, many of the species so closely resemble others that are not 
of parasitic habits, but are found in totally different situations, as clearly to 
show, that the setting apart of a group of animals merely from the circumstance 
of similarity in their predacious habits, while it constitutes an unnatural union 
of widely differing forms, must, at the same time, necessariliy dissociate lOthers 
vhich have the closest congeneric affinities. 

This view of the subject is the necessary consequence of amare|>erfect know- ■ 
ledge of the organisation of the entozoa ; and while for the- sake <^icoavelk)eiioe ] 
we still class them together as a peculiar group ofaoimala* we mnj^aVthe.cUHtie 
time with advantage subdivide them, in reference to their more natural affinities. 

♦q 7 
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The following tabular arrangement presents such a subdivision. The en- 
tozoa of man are there arranged, aocording to their stmctnral afltnities, in three 
classes, which wonid agun admit of ftirther separation into orders. But since 
we have onlv to speak of the few entozoa which inhabit the hodj of man, no 
ftirther division seems necessary. The locus, or peculiar habitat of each speeies, 
is subjoined to the generic and specific names. 

I. ENTOZOA HOMINIS.* 
Olassis PsTCHODiABiA (Bory St. Vincent). 

Genus 1. Acephalocystis endogena - Liver, abdominal cavity 

2. Acephalocystis multifida - Brain. 

3. Ikihinococcus hominis - Liver, spleen, omentum. 

Classis Sterelmintha (Owen). 

4. Cysticercus celluloses - Muscle, brain, eye. 

5. Ajiimalcula echinococ^i • Liver, in the eehinocoecos. 

6. Diplosoma crenata - Urinary bladder. 

7. Tienia solium - Small intestines. 

8. Bothriocephalus latns - Small intestines. 

9. Distoma hepaticum - Gall-bladder. 

10. Polystoma pinguicola - Ovary. 

Classis C(£LELMINTHA (OwCU). 

11. Trichina spiralis - Muscle. 

12. Filaria Medinensis - Cellular tissue. 

13. Filaria oculi - Eye. 

14. Filaria bronchialis - Bronchial gland. 

15 Trichocephalus dispar - Cscum, large intestine. 

16. Spiroptera hominis - Urinary bladder. 

17. Dactylius aculeatus - Urinary bladder. 

18. Strongylus gigas - Kidney. 

19. Ascaris lumbricoides - Small intestines. 

20. Ascaris vermicularis - Rectum. 

Class PSTCHODIARIA. 

This class includes the simplest forms of parasites with which we are acquainted; 
so little indeed do they possess of the character of true animals, that some phy- 
siologists have been led to question the propriety of placing them at all in the 
animal kingdom. Those which here require notice are well known under the 
familiar name of hydatids, of which they constitute the simplest kind. They 
consist of a globular hag in which is contained a transparent fluid ; the parletes 
being formed by successive layers of opaque condensed albuminous matter. 
A power of growth by imbibition, and of reproduction by the development of 
buds from either the outer or inner surface of this animal bag, constitutes the 
only features which appear to give these products any title to be ranked in the 
same kingdom with the parasites of a higher grade, circumstances however in 
which they very nearly approximate to some of the lowest classes of vegetables. 
1. Acephalocystis (a, R&f>aKij, caput; Kitrris, vesica) endogena. This was de- 
nominated by Hunter the pill-box hydatid, from the circumstance that the 
yotmg are developed between the layers of the parent cyst, and gradually pro- 
trude like buds from the inner surface, until they become detached and float 

• This clstffcification is a slight modification of that of Mr. Owen, in the Cyclopadia of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, vtd.ii. p, 12G. art. Entozoa. ^ 
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about in its cayity, where they grow by the simple process of imbibition, and in 
torn produce other cysts from their interior. The term endogenct, as expressive 
of this fact, is used to distinguish this species from the acephalocystis exogena 
of ruminant animals, which develop the young vesicles from its exterior sur- 
face. This form of hydatid presents no other kind of organisation or structure 
than that just described. It appears to be nourished by the imbibition of fluids^ 
and the transmission of them into the interior through the membranous pa* 
lietes. 

This species of acep?ialoct/st is by no means unfrequently met with in the 
human liver, where it will sometimes accumulate in immense quantities. It does 
not appear to injure the structure of that organ, for it is invariably found enve* 
loped in an adventitious cyst, which forms no part of the animal itself, but appears 
to be thrown around it by the action of the vessels of the liver, with the object of' 
isolating the parasite, and so preventing its interference with the functions of 
the organ, which, however, generally become deranged when the hydatids are 
very numerous. From the particular mode in which these animals multiply, 
it will be easily understood how a single cyst in the liver may contain a very 
large number of them ; for as the parent cyst grows, successive cysts are per- 
petually forming in its interior, and these again giving rise to successive ge- 
nerations, until the primary cyst at length comes to contain many thousands of 
them. When the cyst in the liver becomes thus enlarged, it generally forms 
a prominent tumour, which points in the hypochondrium. And these cases have 
been occasionally tapped, where, on account^of the great accumulation of fluid, 
the sensation of fluctuation was very distinct in the part ; and by this means 
the cyst has been emptied of its contents, the smaller hydatids flowing through 
the cannla, and the larger ones coming away in shreds. 

The diagnosis of these cases cannot be made with any|certainty , and the treat- 
ment of them does not differ from that usually adopted when the functions of 
the liver are otherwise deranged. When the fluctuation is very distinct, and 
other circumstances are favourable, tapping affords a fair prospect of relief. 
For this purpose a large canula should be used, that it may not be blocked up by 
the hydatids sticking in the tube, and thus retarding the evacuation of the cyst. 
It is surprising how large a cyst may be permanently emptied in this way. A 
woman between forty and fifty years of age was for more than two years a 
patient in St. Bartholomew's HospitaL During the earlier part of this time 
she was tapped repeatedly, and as much as from two to three gallons of fluid 
mixed with hydatids were drawn off at a time. This woman died of another 
disease, and on post mortem examination the structure of the liver was found 
perfectly natural, and the remains of the empty cyst which had contained the 
hydatids reduced to the size of a walnut: no other cysts could be found in the 
liver. 

2. Acephahcpstis mvltifida. This we have ventured to name as a new species, 
conceiving it to differ from the foregoing in some important particulars. We are 
not aware that it has ever been met with or described previously. The prepa- 
ration from which this description is taken is in the pathological collection of 
Dr. Farre, and was brought over to this country from Bar^tdoes, by the late 
Dr. Jones, who, it is to be regretted, has left no record of the case. The subject 
of it however is known to have been a coloured man named Belgrave, who by his 
own exertions had amassed considerable property in Barbadoes, and who had 
been subject to fits. The preparation consists of that portion of the brain in 
which the hydatids were found. They are seen occupying an irregular ca- 
vity about an inch and a half in breadth and nearly three in length, which is 
situated in one hemisphere of the brain, and extends into the lateral ventricle 
of the same side. Each hydatid occupies a separate cyst, the walls of which are 
formed of a thin and delicate membrane; but as all the cysts are in close apposi- 
tion, a coarse kind of cellular tissue is the result, within which the hydatids are 
contained. Several of the hydatids are perfectly globular and vary in diameter 
from a quarter to half an inch. Others present an appearance of small buds or 
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prqjcctkNiB from iint outer mrfaee, which are contained in correspondiogpit^ 
or depressioiiii in the enveloping cyst, while others again have a true multifid 
ehartteter^ oooaisting of several hydatids of an irregcdar pyriform shape, con- 
nected together by their elongated necks. Each of these however occupies s 
separate ceil^ the necks piercing the walls of the individual cells, and commn- 
nieating with a common cyst, which may he supposed to have been the parent 
one. One of these groups of hydatids consisted of six united together. Ko 
stmctnre whatever beyond that of a mere membrane could be discovered. 
There was no distinct head nor armature of any kind, but where the necks were 
j<Hned the membranous parietes were continuous, thus constituting as it were 
a compoimd or ramified bag. 

It would appear as if all the hyda^ds had been at first simply globular, bat 
by a process of generation from the outer surface the little buds already men- 
tioned aroee, and forming corresponding pits or depressions in the walls of the 
containing oiril, thus assomed a compound form ; the little buds growing into 
larger v^eies, and the pits enlarging into separate cells to contain them. 

8« Eekuueoeau (^<y0f, echinits; k6kkos^ baccd) fumunis. This parasite, which 
dosely resembles the preceding genus, is found in cysts in the liver, spleen, 
omentvm, and mesentery. It consists like the former of a simple bag, which 
appears to be formed of two layers — an outer coriaceous one, and an inner 
transparent gelatinous tunic. To this inner coat are appended the singular 
bodies, termed the animalcules of the echinococcus, presently to be noticed, for 
which this genus is remarkable ; and except in this particular it does not 
appear to differ from the simple acephalocyst. 

Class Stebelmintha. 

The class of solid or parenchymatous entozoa, Sterelmtntha (IX/xivs, lumbncusi 
impAs, solidus), though more perfectly organised than the preceding, present 
nevertheless great simplicity of structure. They consist for the most part of 
a solid parenchymatous texture, in which are excavated, as it were, the canals 
or cavities which serve the purpose of digestion. They have no separate 
tegnmentary system. They have but one opening to the alimentary canal, 
ai^ the sexes are placed upon the same individual. 

4. CywUeercua (ki^tis, vesica ; KtpKos, cauda) ceUuIosa. This parasite is not 
Common in man, though very frequently met with in animals, especially in 
the hog, when it produces the state of muscles called measly pork. It occurs 
in the muscular system, but has been also found in the eye. The animal is 
always enveloped in an adventitious cyst formed apparently out of the interfasci' 
cular cellular tissue of the muscles condensed by adhesive inflammation. ^ It 
differs in structure from the acephalocyst in the circumstance of its possessing* 
an elongated neck terminating in a distinct and somewhat globular head. This 
head is armed by a small crown or double row of recurved spines, for tW 
purpose cf enabfing the entozoon to pierce and fix itself to the soft parts in 
whush it is found ; while around this are placed four suctorious discs or tme 
months, through which the nutriment is imbibed and carried into the dilated 
bag which constitutes the body of the animal. It is in the circumstance of 
these distinct traces of organisation about the head, that the cysticercus differs 
mainly from the acephahcyat, though both are confounded together under the 
coaimon term of hydatid. 

But few of onr museums contain specimens of tlus entozoon ; hence it most 
be considered as rare, though it appears to be more frequently met with on the 
coBtment. Rudc^phi states that four or five examples occurred annually at the 
am rt nmic al schocd at Berlin ibr seyeral years. They have been most frequently 
HMSwkh in the ghttsei, psoas, and iliacus intemus muscle and in the extensors 
ofthet]^^ 

Soemmering met with one instance in which it appeared in the anterior 
chamber of the eye, and a sinnlar case Is related by jilr. Logan, as hariag oe« 
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coned at the Gytta^it Ophthalmic Infirmary. In the latter case, the child who 
VB8 the fiuJbaect of it had suffered for a eoosidetable period with ofiMBtsiniA,iibm 
recovery from -which the hydatid was observed. Its moYeBaentioonld-betaiitjr 
seen through the cornea, and as it continiied to grow^ inflainiDftlioa''wiM'flg!iifi 
set up. It was thought desirable to attempt the removal of the iKydstid by in- 
cision through the cornea : in the attempt the hydatid wfts raptured, and tll% 
]:iemains of it extracted by the forceps. It was so delicate as ficaroely to h&st 
th^ slightest touch. 

5. Anirmlcula echinococci. These animalcules arechiefly remarkf^leftsr thfe 
position in which they are found, being apparently the parasites of a psrasite. 
They are found floating loosely in the cavity of theeehitioeoecui; at least when 
the cyst is broken they float &eely out, though from, the nature of the srma« 
ture about the head, it may be inferred tibat they have the power of attaehing 
themselves to the walls of the cyst in which they are enveioped. 

In a case related by Miiller in which a cyst of this kind was passed with tiie ' 
urine, the animalcules which floated in the contained fluid of the eyst ynsm 
found to present a circlet of hooks and four processes around- the head. Tllft 
posterior end of the body was obtuse. Some of the animalenlti werte eib- 
ctosed in secondary cysts floating in the primary one; while others pivsented 
a sort of pedicle at their obtuse extremity, which had probably been aanedivtt 
of attachment, and appeared to have been broken. Upcm examining the body of 
a patient who died lately in the London Hospital, a large eavity was itfaoA in' 
tl^e liver, in which were contained from thirty to forty of these eeldnoeoccL 
Some of these were as small as a mustard seed ; the largest about the Size of a 
musket-ball. All however contained the animalcules, some with and some with^ 
oat cysts. The animalcules measured about the ^of an inch in length, and had the 
usual armature of spines about the head. It would appear therefore that the 
presence or absence of these animalcules constitutes the distinguishing feature 
between echinococcus and cLcephahcystUy a distincti<m, which for the purpose of 
classification it may be well, in the absence of more extended-obsenration iqpon 
the relative connections of the enveloping cyst and its singular c<N}teBt8, to re<^ 
tain : for pathologicsd purposes however the distinction is an umieeeseary one. 

6. Diphsoma (par\6os, duplus ; awpuij corpus) crenaia. This parasite has been 
confounded with spiroptera h&niinis, to which however it does not bear the 
slightest resemblance ; but the confusion has arisen from the circoauitanoe of 
both having been passed from the urinary bladder of the same individaal, whose 
case also constitutes the only example on record of either of these pamsites oo* 
curring in man. The particulars of this case are recorded by Mr. Lawreooe^ lit 
the Medico- Chirurgical Transactions, voL ii. The female who is still living 
in St. Sepulchre's workhouse, has been subject for a period of thirty-five 
y^rs to retention of urine, accompanied by various distressing sensatietis ve« 
ferred to the bladder and kidneys, and requiring the daily use of the catheter. 
The passing of these worms dates from an early period in the history of the 
case, and appears to have conmienced shortly after the introduetioQ of a sound 
into the bladder, with a view to ascertain whether the symptoisa were doe to 
stone, tt appears probable that the worms had been contained in a cyst in tlia 
bladder, which was ruptured by the instrument; as shortly alter thia «¥ent» thsy 
began to pass by the catheter, and the operation itself was att^ended by sen^ 
8ati(»s on the part of the woman, which appeared to arise fcom the roptare'OC 
a cyst, ^d the liberation of worms into the bladder. 

The worms thus passed were of two kinds ; one of which will be heveide* 
scribed, and which ^ough long known, yet from the uncertainty which appniAa 
to attach to the precise nature of its organisation, and the doubts wlaeb mmm 
physiologists have cast upon its title to be ranked at all as an orgaoiBed 
has not yet been described under any definite name. This deficieae^ 
fore has now been supplied, from a fixm conviction derived ^hmpk |he ei 
atlon of numerous specimens, that the worm is a true entozoon, 'ttoA-iiiitaefoie' 
dc^ecrinS tP. be Ao entitled. /-. > . ^ < 

YOL. V. |k _.-... 
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Thi6 worm vaiaes in tagfli fic^m fo«r to nix or eigjit i^^es, and Urt|imo«tt 
at the middle part, iduate it is beat at aa aoate uigle apon itedf, so that thei«N) 
halves hang nearlpr parallel, and give to the eatosoon an appearance as if tvtt 
wonns had been tied together by their heads. 

At the poiatt opposite the angle there is always foond a roagh sarfiu^e, asif st 
this part there was a point of attachment which had been broken. Fiom doi 
central point the bod^ gradually swells oat towards the extrenuties, bat ooatisoia 
1^^ within half an inch of the end, and terminates at one extremity in a toler* 
ably sharp point, and at the other in a ragged end. The worm is solid through- 
out, consisting of a firm homogeaeoas texture of a white or yellow white osloiib 
The upper snrfiiee is convex ; the under is formed usually of two i^anes isee^ 
ing at an obtuse angle, and leaving a longitudinal groove between them, in 
which is often fbvnd lodged a dark corneous coacretion. Along the line d 
Junction of the upper and under surfaces, there runs on the outer side a deU* 
cate membraaoas border, the edge of which is beautifully creiaate, and upoti 
examination with the microscope the crenatures themselves are seen to^esbd 
crenate. The worm is solid throughout, and has no trace of any int^nai (sv 
ganisation, except that of a delicate white line like a nerve running thcQug^ 
tiie centre of the body, and giving off a few small branches. There are DOsip» 
of a mouth, but from, the circumstances of the central bent portion of the bo4f 
having a rough surfitce, it may be presumed that the worms are notv(Hdedea* 
tire, and iadeed it is probable that nothiog but the opportiuity of instituting S 
post mortem examiaation of the case will serve to clear up the natuie of £fll 
singular product The notion of Rudolphi, to whom speoimeos were^rtna* 
mitted for examination, that they are simply portions of lym|^ oast in this pe^ 
culiar fonn in the internal parts, is not reooncileable with the oirdun^taaes oC 
their being very unequal in sise, and not by any means uniform in shapes and l)»v« 
ing also the beautifully perfect crenate margin already de^ribed. We have been 
repeatedly also assured by the woman herself^ that when first voided t^e-wtonaf 
may be seen to move, and that they are found to make their way to a distane^ 
in the bed. But very few specimens have been passed lately, and these (xdf 
when the bladder has been previously iigected, for which purpose wanaw^tef 
is occasionally used. The otiier form of worm passed will be 4e8cr^M iroder 
the title of Spircptera (p. 25S.). 

7. Taenia mliufiL The common tape worm of this country is genora^y fi^l&: 
five to tm feet in length, and in breadth from the fourth part of a line /ftti. its 
anterior part to three or four lines towards the posterior part^ where jiinf^ 
din^ishes. It is composed of numerous segments, which towards fbe Mi 
appear to be very slightly indicated, but are more marked lower down^ wh€f!(| 
they become subquadrate, and at length elongated, so that the length of eM^l 
Segment exceeds the breadth. . > v 

: The head is small and somewhat flattened In the centre of it k a. pvfi^ 
ing papilla armed with a double cirde of hooks, and around thistare §^9ff^ 
tares or suckers, placed at equal distances, which constitute thertrae moutl}9l>r 
which nourishment appears to- be imbibed. Each of the joints is also liifni^ 
with a pore situated in the centre of a small prominent papilla -, the pofea-tK^ 
earring on either side alternately. These were formerly supposed to ^iwk 
each joint of the animal with a means of Obtaining nutriment indepes^toHyfif 
the head, but are now generally believed to be oonneeted solely witb ^g^ 
nerative system. From the mouth prooeeds a canal or vessel on eith^sid^^ 
these run parallel and near the margin of each segment, from oae ecatpKHH^ 
of the animal to the other, being connected by nameroas tranavevsei v/^sss^ 
of which there is one at ^etop and bottom of each segment These eaasi^ 
may be easily ingeateft by -a pipe placed m one joint, the inject^wjrani^ilil 
jreadUy into several oovtigooua jbhuts. . It -is sapposed that seineiai9«Bnt'<^ 
nourishment majr aisO'h^r) effected by ciitaneow absorption. s: t .-<.' 

The generatlvO' a^iparatns iar'thrisBDia consists >of a, ramified v^analieri^* 
Hum ocoup^ng the gveater;pa«t?of 4flia«eBto*e<of each joiBt);ai^ flonHiwiing^ 



ova. From this a duct is extended to eBXib. lateral pore, to allo've of the escape 
of the ova, and these latter are supposed to be impregnated, in their passage 
oatward, by the secretions fh>m a small yesicle furnished with a dact, which 
terminates at the same point as the oviduct. These worms are very rarely 
passed entire : single joints often come away, especially in children ; or portions 
of two or three feet in length are voided, but it is very rarely that the portion 
on which the head is situated is thus passed. There appears to be no limit to 
the length to which- the worm may grow. If we are to credit the oldei^ 
n^riters, many hundred feet have been attained, but there appears to be no- 
nascm to doubt that worms measuring sixty feet are of occasional occur* 
r^nee. As many as eighteen or twenty worms have^been passed in the course of 
a few days, but frequently they occur singly. 

The st/mptoms -caused by taenia are in many instances not exhibited in a 
strikiiiig d^ree ; indeed, it not unfrequently happens that the passing of a por- 
tion bf tape-wonn is, to the patient, the first indication of its presence. More 
fre<(|uently, however, the functions of the stomach and bowels are impaired^ 
There is either a loss of appetite or a continual craving for food \ pains in the 
stomiich and bowels are often complained of, and certain uncomfortable sen<« 
satSoas are referred to the supposed movements of the worm; but, probably 
idth the exception of those cases when the worm accumulates in tangM masses 
and so causes obstruction of the bowel, their presence cannot give rise to any 
£sHttct sensations on the part of the patient. They cause, however, itching 
tbout th*d nose and anus ; and the bowels are either relaxed, or more often in a 
state of constipation. The constitution is generally more or less affected. 
Oiidtness, headach, stupor, dulness of vision, weariness and pains in the limbs, 
a^cowpflnied by pallor of countenance and emaciation, and indeed a general . 
torpor of the system not unfrequently accompany the presence of this parasite ; 
c^cially in the luffed, who appear to be more than others liable to become in* 
feited'Witli thte worm. The halMt of passing portions of tape-worm will continue 
'with some individuah for a period of several years. In others all the symptoms 
fltibside'Tapidly, and the body is restored to a perfect state of health shortly 
sfter the complete expulsion of the parasite. It is by no means uncommon 
to observe a number of separate joints expelled at a time, especially is 
children ; a circumstance which has led to the mistake of supposing that each 
jdnt'tras a separate worm of some very different genus. 
' Tfeatment, The remedies which have been found most efficacious in the 
tNflStmentOf tape*worm, are oil of turpentine and some empyreumatic oils; the 
^feotk)ftbe pomegranate and of the male shield fern ; zinc filings, and drastie 
ptur^Atives. Many other anthelmintics have been proposed for the expulsion of 
this <wbrm; but are either very inferior to these, or totally inefficacious. And 
of those just enumerated, the oil of turpentine appears to have obtained so 
dedded a snperi^rity in the practice of the present day, as to have almost en^ 
tii%)y tiipet«eded the use of other remedies. 

' "Thfr use of the oil of turpentine appears to have been first noticed by Mr. 
Maiden ita the Memoirs of the London Medical Society for 1792 ; and though, 
since that titte, it had been used by Dr. Sims, and also recommended in the 
i^wbof RMolphi^ it does not appear to have been generally known to the 
}»tofbSsie« unidl the publication of a letter to Dr. Baillie by Dr.Fenwick in the 
J^titdteo-Chit^f^fkiai Transactions, vol. ii. in which the author speaks of oil of 
tm^iemineasa new remedy, and relates several cases in which it had been 
ftithibtt^ with success. The quantity g^ven in these oases i?as two. ounces^ 
wyofa, if nf^ evacuatiofls were procured was followed by another dose of one 
<MWee, and this stteeeeded generally in bringing away the worm dead, in firom. 
half an hKntt* to an houir afterwards. ** From the general fiulure," he observes^ 
^ of pur^ittive medieines in tim disease, and from the worms being dead when. 
Ihey are passed, we maty eonclude that, besides its purgative qoality^ the eleim 
tei^bitttMni is 'really* poisonous to the tenia i but although, destarnotive to the 
wontas>]^f60eiit,-it dioes not appear to remove the tendency to gener|ite ediers» 
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And in reference to the largeness of the dose recommended, he remarks, that 
** its quick action on the bowels prevents its absorption, and, accordingly, we 
find in these cases no complaint of those affections of the urinary passages 
which have arisen from much smaller doses." With regard to the mode of ex- 
hibition, he recommends "to take either no supper, or a very light one the night 
before ; to abstain from all food or liquid till the medicine has operated twice 
or thrice, or a worm has passed, and then to dilute freely through the day." 

The oU of turpentine is not now usually given in such large doses as here 
recommended. The dose for an infant, s&ji Dr. Mason Good, is fh>m hatf a 
drachm to a tea-spoonful given in milk ; a child of ten or eleven years old 
may take an ounce without any evil effects in ordinary cases : but in delicate 
habits a full dose sits uneasy on the stomach, and disquiets the system generally, 
though in different ways : for it sometimes produces a general chill and pale- 
ness, sometimes a tendency to sleep, and sometimes an alarming intoxicatioiL 
It is in small doses alone, as half a drachm or a drachm to an adult, that it 
enters into the circulation, and proves an acrid irritant to the biftdder, oftea 
exciting bloody urine. 

The remote effects upon the urinary organs may in most cases be avoided, 
by taking care to give the turpentine in sufficiently large doses to ensure its 
purgative action, and thus to prevent its retention in the bowels for so long a 
time as to favour its absorption ; or, if it do not thus act, to combine it or follow 
it up with a dose of castor oil. The combination of half an ounce of oil of 
turpentine with an equal quantity of castor oil, or double the quanlity of olive 
oil, will be generally found to accomplish the intended object with little, if 
any of the unpleasant effects attaching to the use of this remedy. The seose 
of giddiness and intoxication, however, appear in most cases to be the unavoid- 
able accompaniments of this medicine : they are generally only of short dora- 
tion but will sometimes continue for several days afterwards, accompanied by 
headach, and must in that case be combated by gentle purgatives as long as 
tiie unpleasant sensation continues, and any smell of tnrpentme remains in the 
urine. To avoid the occurrence of gastric or intestinal, or urinary irritatios 
during the use of the remedy, it is desirable to take freely of broths and ma> 
cilaginous decoctions ; and, to avoid sickness, the patient should remain at rest ; 
and take the medicine two or three hours after a full meal rather than upon 
an empty stomach. It is frequently necessary to repeat the medicine two or , 
three times, with intervals of a day or two, and, when half an ounce is not 
sufficient, to increase the quantity to an ounce or even two ounces where the' 
constitution is strong ; but this larger dose is not often required, and should 
not be exceeded. The turpentine, when given alone or combined with castor 
oil, is most conveniently exhibited in milk or in some of the aromatic waters. 
The various forms which have been proposed for making it into an emulskm 
sere objectionable, both on account of their proving more offensive to the 
stomach than the plain oil, and, also, from the minute subdivision fevouiing 
absorption into the circulation, and diminishing the purgative porwer of the 
medicine. 

Chabert's empyreumatic oil, though not much known in this country, ap- 
pears to have attained a high reputation on the Continent as a vermifage inthe 
treatment of tSBnia. Rudolphi'considers it as the very best of all vermifriges, and 
Bremser attaches a ver^*^ high value to it The observations of Chabert cm its 
efficacy in expelling worms from oxen, sheep, and dogs, appeans to have led 
to its exhibition in man. The oil is prepared by mixing together one part of 
empyreumatic oil of hartshorn with three of oil of turpentine, and, after al- 
lowing them to stand for three days, distilling off three fourths of the mixtoie 
by the aid of a sand bath. It appears to be very similar in its effiects to the 
oil of turpentine, but is even more unpleasant to the taste, especially after besog 
exposed to the air, when it becomes blackened, and is rensiered thicker and 
more nauseous. According to the eitpefience of Bremser, who has used 
Chabert's oil in many hundred cases, it not (MUy has ihe. adTBiit»ge of de^ 
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stroyiog the worms, but also appears to exterminate their ova, and thus effects 
a permanent cure; as the proportion of cases in which the parasite was 
j&>imd to return was not more than one per cent, of the number treated. He 
iias given it to children of a year and a half old with impunity. He begins 
his ,plan of treatment by the exhibition of a purgative electuary, and &en 
giyea two tea-spoonsful of the oil in a little water, night and morning, and, whea 
in the course of a few days, about three ounces have been taken, a purgative is 
interposed, and the oil resumed until from four to six ounces altogether have 
been consumed. He recommends during the time a moderate diet, and cautioug 
use of farinaceous food and fatty substances. The worm is not generally ex- 
pelled, immediately and entire, as after the use of turpentine, but appears to remain 
and become partially digested and disorganised, and hence the efficacy of the 
treatment is to be gathered, rather from the cessation of the symptoms, than from 
the obvious expulsion of the worm, which, in many cases, could not be detected* 
This remedy is liable to the same objections as the oil of turpentine, and is apt 
to produce ^e same symptoms of irritation both in the digestive and urinary 
organs, and also in the cerebral system. These it is reconmiended to obviate 
bjy the same means and precautions as are to be followed in the use of tur- 
pentine ; and some authors consider it safer to begin with a smaller dose than 
that reconunended by Chabert ; as half a tea-spoonful, gradually increased. 
The nauseous flavour may be in some measure covered by the addition of 
fyrup of lemon, or by forcibly rincing the mouth afterwards with water, and 
then chewing a clove or piece of cinnamon ; or the oil may be made into 
«maU boluses, and swallowed enveloped in thin wafer paper. 

. Dipple!s animal oil, given in doses of a few drops in water or emulsion, and 
repeated two or three times daily, has proved efficacious in the treatment of 
fiome obstinate cases, but appears now to have fallen into disuse. 

The bark of the pomegranate root (punica granatum) has somewhat re- 
cently obtained reputation as a means of expelling tenia, though it is spoken 
of as a. vermifuge by Celsus. The attention of the profession appears tp 
have been called to it by a paper by Mr. Breton published in the Medico-^ 
Chirurgical TransMtionSy vol. xi. p. 301., and entitled, ** On the efficacy of 
the Bark of the Pomegranate . Tree in cases of Tsenia." The author states 
that, " having observed, in Br. Fleming's catalogue of Indian medical plants an^ 
4rugSy that the decoction of the bark of the pomegranate root is ranked as an 
efficacious remedy for the removal of tape-worm, he had afterwards an oppor- 
tuni^ of putting its effects to the fairest test of experiment, and relates eight 
qases in which the remedy had been effectual in getting rid of the worms. 

The bark was used by him both in the form of decoction and powder. The 
decoction was, in the first instance, made by boiling two ounces of the recent 
jbedt of the root in a pint and a half of water, and reducing this to three quarters 
of a pint About two ounces of the cold decoction were given, and repeated 
four times at intervals of half an hour. About an hour after the last dose, an 
entire taenia was voided alive, measuring eight feet in length. A decoction, made 
-with a similar quantity of the dried bark, was found to be rather too strong; 
^j^Eoducing giddiness, sickness, and uneasy sensations in the bowels, but equally 
expelling the worms. The dried bark in the form of powder, in doses of one 
or two scruples, mixed with an ounce of cold water, was given in other cases 
.with similar results, and their form of exhibition appeared preferable on ac- 
/Count of the greater mildness of its action. With a view to ascertain the nature 
of the action of this substance upon the teenia, some living specimens were placed 
both in the decoction, and also in the water with which the powder was mixed. 
The instant they were plunged in these preparations, they writhed and other- 
wise manifested great p^n, and died in the space of five minutes. In plain 
-water these worms will live several hours after expulsion. The use of the 
jKunegranate root, both in this country and in France, appears to have borne 
•oat the favourable character which it had previously acquired in India, and 
^Idoth Clo^uet and Martinet speak of it as being the remedy which in France 
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is chiefly trusted to fbr the expulsion of tsnia. It is recommended thttt the iae* 
dicine should be exhibited to the patient flisting, and cAioald be fi>lloiAred"by 
a purgative, as a fall dose of castor oil. 

The root of the male shield fern {aspidiumfiUx maa) spoken of ad a venUi* 
fhge by Pliny and Galen, has acquired some notoriety in modem timesi. It (Mm- 
stitnted the basis of Madame Nouffnr's treatment, whose secret was pitfcfaaMd 
in the last century by the French government at a large stmi. In prepating 
the root, or underground stem, the outer part is to be removed, and lilso liofii 
extremities, that is, the upper greener part, and the lowest or oldest portioii. The 
-root is then to be pounded, and fVom two to four drachms of this taken in water. 
It is however a nauseous medicine, and requires to be long persevered isi» a&d 
given sufficiently often to keep the bowels constantly full of it Hence it is 
very apt to disorder the stomach. M. Peschier has recommended as ii st^bNi- 
tute the oil of fern root, prepared by treating the root with eether. Thirty d^afifri^ 
this oil are equal to three drachms, or a full dose of the powder, and this quan- 
tity is recommended to be given in two portions, either in pills, or in ^e fotm 
of an emulsion. In those cases where it succeeded, the worm was expelled lift- 
less. The success of this remedy appears to be chiefly exhibited agidnirt tiie 
bothriocephalus latus, but in the treatment of the taenia of this country, its effi- 
cacy appears very doubtfhl. The efficacy of the oil shows that tlie aeti^Mi of the 
fern root upon the worm, is not as has been supposed merely mechanical. 

Drastic purgatives appear to be of less value in the treatment of tSBnia tium 

in that of other worms. The exhibition of purgatives has been shown to be in 

most instances a necessary accompaniment to other remedies ; but, given alone^ 

they will very seldom succeed in efifecting the expulsion of tape-worms, and 

' should not therefore be given until other remedies have failed. 

Lastly may be mentioned zinc, either granulated or in filings. The action of 
this remedy appears to be purely mechanical. Hence, as might be supposed, 
the filings, from being sharper, have bten fl>und more efficacious in expelling 
the worms than the gruns. Alston recommends an ounce of the filings to be 
taken in four ounces of treacle, a purge being first exhibited; half the quantity 
to be repeated on the two following days, and lastly a purge to remove alL llie 
granulated zinc is less apt to irrritate the bowels, than the filings. Tin has 
been used for the same purpose as zinc. 

8. Bothriocephalus (^ptop^ acrobs; kc^oXi), caput) latus. This was f<»inerly 
called tcBnia lata, but is now placed in a separate genus on account of the fi)l- 
lowing distinctive character. The segments of the body are broader than tiiey 
are long, a circumstance which has given to the worm its trivial or speoifie 
name latus. The head is of a different form from that of tSBnia. It ia small 
and elongated, and instead of the four round oscula charaoterisdc of tttnia, it 
has a longitu^nal fossa or bothria on each side, which divides the head into 
two lobes ', a minute pore, situated in the centre between these, is considered to 
be the mouth. In some species, however, there are certainly two poies or 
mouths, situated one at the extremity of each lobe of the head. The' head is 
not armed with spines like that of taenia. The generative pores, instead of oc- 
curring alternately at the margins of the segment, are placed in a single row, 
one occupying the centre of each segment, a circumstance which gave rise to Ae 
two species being characterised as " taenia osculis marginalibu8,'*andt8dniaosctilis 
Superficialibus." In other respects, bothriocephalus does not differ from tasfua, 
except perhaps that the former is less opaque than the latter, and whenplaeed 
in alcohol has a semi-opaline or greyi^ tint 

The bothriocephalus latus is peculiar to the inhabitants of Switdterland. 
'Itussia^ JEind I^oland, and of those parts of France which border on SwitfierlaBd. 
Hence it does not come under the notice of the British practitioners, exoept as 
it occasionally occurs in the natives of those parts visiting this country, or in 
the case of Our OWH countrymen who may have resided for a time abroad. 
This circumstance has been already alluded to as favouring the idea of the ex- 
ternal origin of worms ; and although the truth of it has been questionedt 



yet^eyeral exaiaples xtdglit be quoted Ia proof of the pos&il>ility of peculiar 
6peoieft,l>eing thus, transported from one country to another* A case of thU 
kind lately occurred in the practice of Dr. Latham* A young lady, a natlTe 
(^^gland, had resided for some time in Switzerland, where she became sub- 
ject .to tape-wonns, some of which were passed by stools After her return la 
Ihis country she still manifested symptoms of worms, and this circumstancCy 
irith the knowledge of her former history, led to the administration of oil of 
turpentine, which brought away a portion of a bothriocephalus.latus several feet 
in length. 

Thft symptorm and treatment of this species do not require to be noticed apart 
irom what has been said of taenia solium, 

9. Diskma (SlSf bis; cr6fML, as) hepfUicvmu This is conunonly termed the fluke 
m -liver fluke. Its seat is the gall-bladder and biliary duct, where it has heeii 
oceasionally obserred in man, and is very common in the same situation in mamr 
quadrupeds, especially in sheep, and is connected with the state called " the rot 
in those animals. In form it is flattened, OTate, and elongated, somewhat pointed 
|»wBrd either extremity. Its under surfsu^e presents three cavities or apn 
patent pores: the posterior one is larger than the re&t, transversely oval .and 
imi^rforate, being destined only for the purpose of adhesion or locomotion. 
The aj»terior pore, which is round and small, is the true n^outh, and is connected, 
%o the body by a short neck. The middle pore is for the purpose of generation* 
and is therefore analogous to the lateral pores of tsenia, and the central pore of 
liMthrioeephalus. The animal is of a yellow or light brown color. The centre 
of tj^e body is mainly occupied by the digestive canals. From the anterior pore 
or mouth the oesophagus is continued, forming a short, wide, and somewliat 
funnel-shaped tube, leading to a double intestinal canaL From the outer sidea 
of these canals short and wide csecal processes are sent off, which ramify to the 
end of the body, but have no anal outlet. According to the observations of Ru<* 
dolphi, when these digestive canals are successfully injected} more minute vessels 
may be seen to be continued from their apices, ramifying and forming a net-work 
over the surface of the body, and thus presenting the rudiments of & vascular 
system. This paraMte is supposed to feed upon the bile, or perhaps upon the 
znactts of the gall-bladder and ducts. Besides the digestive canal, there are 
separate seminal and ovigerous tubes which terminate at the pore already de* 
scribed ; and from which there may be generally seen protruding, in the full- 
grown specimens, a small cylindrical process or lemniscus. Keciprocal fecun- 
dation take& place in these animals, and the ova-escape by an aperture situated 
near the base of the projecting spiculum or penis. 

The flukes have been found in considerable numbers, but do not appear to 
give rise to any characteristic symptoms. They have been passed during life, 
as in the ease of a girl twelve years old treated by Chabert, with his empyreu-> 
joatic oil, which caused the expulsion of a great number of them. 

A second species of distoma was described by Rudolphi under the term lan^ 
ceakUum^ but is no more than the young of the distoma hepaticum. 

10. PoLystanm (voAirs, nrnUus; arifia, os") pinguicola. This has been met with 
hujt once in the human subject It was cUscovered by Treutler in the cavity of 
an adipose tumour, connected with the left ovarium of a female aged 20, who 
died in childbed. The cavity was nearly filled by the worm. It is about three 
quarters of an inch in length, flattened, and rather convex, above, and concave 
belo^ : truncated toward the head, and pointed toward the opposite extremity. 
On the under side of the head are six pores arranged in a crescentic form. A 
8U0tQi]iou3oavity ia situated on the ventral surface near the tail, at the extremity 
of which is also another pore. Treutler has also described another species 
under the name of poiystonui vtfnaniyn,. which hestates to have been found in i^e 
anterior tibial vein of a man which was ruptured while bathing. But this wpi 
probably a phnaria which had been accidentally introduced^ there. , . , , . . ^ ; , 

' ■ ' • ' ' . ' '.1. ' •("! )'ti't >. il'l.' 
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ClflM C<ELfiLUlNTHA (ifoiXor, cavus ; ^KiuySf hmbrictis}. 

• This class comprehends the ^ cavitary " or hoUow cyHndiiBal ironas, ftsd]»< 
Anguished from ^e foregoingi which are the solid worms. They ocmstitoteft 
nore highly organised groi^ of animals, possessing a distinct alimentary canalt 
having its proper parietes separate from the walls of the hody, and contained in 
a visoeral cavity which is bounded by moscnlar parietes. The moutk and nms 
aro always separate, and generally at opposite extremities of the body. Th* 
organs of generation are extensively developed, and are placed on separate 
individuals. Most of these species have also a distinct nervous system. 

11. Trickina spiralU* This remarkable entosoon exceeds, in minuteness «f 
Unrm and in numbers, every other parasite of the human body. Its seat is th« 
ipnff4» ff1af system. It appears to have been first publicly noticed in 1639^ by 
Mr. John Hilton, in a subject dissected at Guy's Hospital, the musimlar system 
of which he observed to be studded with the minute cjrsts of the trichina^ wkieh 
he imagined to be eyUicerci^ but in which ** no organisation could be disoovend 
with the aid of the microscope ;" probably on account of the opacity of the 
cysts preventing a view of the contained worm. {Lond. Med, Gfaz, toL xi 
p. 605.) The entozoon itself, therefore, remained unknown until two ycai« 
afterwards, when its nature was investigated by Mr. James Paget and Mr. C>we% 
on the occasion of the body of an Italian, which was infe^ed with these pa^ 
rasites, being brought into the dissecting room of St Bartholomew's Ho^f^taL 
The singular fq>pearance produced in &e muscular system had been pre* 
"viously noticed on several occasions, but no idea had been entertained of its 
animal nature, until the existence of the worm was satisfiKitorily desnonstraled 
by the independent observations of Mr. Paget and Mr. Owen, the latter cf 
whom published a minute description of the parasite in the TVanaactums eftkt 
Zoohgfical Society (^Lomdonj vol L p. 315. and named it accordingly. Our own 
observations on the minute structure of this entosoon will be found in the J/m» 
don Medical Gazette, vol. xvii. p. 382. Since the period of its disooTery, the 
trichina has been observed in many of the subjects examined in the vmoos 
dissecting rooms in London ; but even still, on account of its extreme minute- 
ness, it is probably often overlookedi 

The cysts are generally so numerous as to give to the muscles inVhioh Ihey 
are found a peculiar grey speckled appearance, as if the part had been thickly 
i^inkled with the eggs of some small insect They are seen to consist «t 
minute white ovate grains, which require the aid of like microscope for their 
examination. If a small portion of the infected muscle be laid upon a strip 
of glass, or compressed between two glasses, and examined by transmitled 
light with a single lens of a half or quarter inch focus, or a compoimd pewer 
of an inch focus ; the cysts are observed to be arranged with their long axes 
parallel to the course of the muscular fibre, and closely adherent to the inter- 
fascicular cellular tissue ; this adhesion being closest at ^ther extremity of 1h9 
cyst, so that they are not easily detached. The cysts are generally about sne 
^irtieth or one fortieth of an inch in their larger diameter, and Aram one third 
to one half of their length in their shorter diameter. They are in form elKplical, 
attenuated toward the extremities, which are <^Mque and bulging in the centre^ 
which is usually transparent The opacity is due to the presence of oaarlhy 
matter, which is often so abundant as to produce a gritty feel in pressiag the 
cysts under the dissecting needle. When the cysts are sufficiently transparent, 
the puter cyst is seea to be occupied by an inner one of % more regolav ellip« 
tical form, which by practice in the manipulation can sometimes be detadbed 
from the outer one : Irat, without this process, the inner cyst may generally bo 
se^n to he occupied by a minute worm coiled up in its interior, and disposed 
in from two to three spiral turns ; the two extremities of the worm potnling 
generally to tl^c centre of the short diameter. The cysts present many rar 
rie^ca in form^ sometunes they have only one opaque extremity, and sometisMS 
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boih are absent In general, each cyst contains only a single worm ; but in 
one subject which we have dksected most of the cysts contained two worms ; 
and one contained three. The cysts are often so opaque as to prevent the worm 
ftom^beiag* seen through its walls, and sometimes the cysts are found when cut 
open to eontajn only a granular fluid. The worm itself when extracted from 
the cyst, which it oocupies in common with some granular fluid, and extended 
on a piece of glass, is found to measure generally one thirtieth of an inch in 
length, and about one seven hundredth of an inch in' diameter. It is cylin- 
dridal and filiform, terminating obtusely at one extremity, but tapering to- 
ward ihie opposite end for about one third of its length, and ending in a point* 
According to our own observations, the worm possesses a distinct alimentarjr 
omaaL C!ommencing from the large end of the worm, the canal is seen 
howided by two slightly irregular lines, running parallel to each other for 
ftdistaaoe of about one third or one fourth of the length of the body, where 
theyr terminate in a transverse line presenting a slight concavity toward the 
larger end, and indicating the termination of the first portion of the canal. 
l^rom this point the canal assumes a sacculated form, and these sacculi appear 
as if bound down by a line extending along the surface of the canal in the di>* 
leetioa of its axis. This line is not dissimilar to the longitudinal bands of the 
haunan oeloiif hut may possibly be a nervous filament. The sacculated cha* 
ractev of the intestine becomes gradually lost towards the smaller end, where 
the part aasnmes a ag-zag or spiral course, and at length terminates in the 
saialW end. 

Ju some instances where the worms were alive when examined, the intestine 
was seen to be drawn backwards and forwards several times within the body 
of the worm ; and if the worm be cut across, this part may be observed to pro-* 
tmde to a considerable extent from the divided extremity. An aperture was 
x«peate^y observed at the larger extremity, which, when viewed laterally^ 
Iwl a notched abearance ; and, occasionally, appearances were observed in- 
dicating a smaller aperture at the opposite end of the worm. At about one 
fifth of the entire length from the blunt end, a small group of granules was, 
ia most instances, observed occupying about half the diameter of the worm, 
and probably constituting an ovarium. The worms, if examined recently, are 
genially found to be alive, and will continue to live, sometimes for several 
days after the death of the individual in whom they are found ; and, in one 
instance, they were observed to move after the portion of muscle from which 
they were extracted had been immersed for a day in spirit. 

The singular locality of this entozoon, and the immense numbers in which 
it is found thus occupying the muscular system, suggests, more directly per* 
liaps than any other species, the question as to its origin ; but, unless we admit 
its ^ontaneous production, there is no other way of accounting fior its presence 
ihazL by supposing that its ova or germs must have circulated with the blood, 
and have been thus distributed through the muscles ; and if we admit 'the little 
granular bodies already described to constitute the germs, then there is nothing 
unreasonable in such a supposition, since the size of these bodies is such as to 
allow of their readily passing along the minute bloodvessels. It is considered 
"by Mr. Owen that the trichina is not a distinct and perfectly grown species, 
bat is probably the young of aome other genus, perhaps a sttongyius, 

Att parts of the muscular system do not appear to afford an equally fkvour- 
able nidns lor the development of this parasite. The superficied muscles are 
foond to contain them in far greater numbers than the deep-seated ones, and 
especially the broad flat muscles, as the pectoralis major and latissimus dorsi. 
They are generally present, however, in a greater or less degree, in all the 
msscies of the trunk and extremities, and have been found in those of the eye, 
and extemai and internal .ear, in l&e tongue and soft paUiti, the constrictions 
of the pharynx and the oesophagus, the crura and the radiated portion of the 
diaphragm, in tiie levator and external sphincter ani, and the muscles of the 
nntfhxa. Indiccdi the only muscular structures that seemed free from them 
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weie tlie heart sadmnKmlar envelope of the stomadi, iiitestines, and wrmuj 
bladder, together with one or two other ezeeptions. The outer cyst, in «U 
probability, doea not properly belong to the worm, bnt may be aappeeed to 
be formed around it by the adjacent parts after the luoal manner of entoxootie 
eyatB ; bnt it may be questioned how fiur the inner cyst is fbraaed m the same 
way, or whether it may not rather be looked upon as constituting a proper «Br> 
▼elope to the embryotic worm. 

The history of the cases in which the triehina has been found, does not afford 
any clue which might serve to explain the cause of their presence. They have 
been found equally in the diseased and in the healthy ; in those who have died 
ftom chronic disease attended by atrophy, and in those who have been cat itf 
in robust health by some violent accident, as fracture of the skulL They have 
been also equally observed in the dead-house of the hospital when tht ezanub' 
ntion baa been made a few hours after death, and in the dissecting room mbsm 
it has been d^yed for some days. No symptoms have been in any ease b»> 
nifested during liie which could lead to the supposition of their existence,- and 
in all cases the individuals themselves appear to have been unaware of their 
presence. 

To those who may have the opportunity of examining this jemarkabls ento- 
soon, which appears to have been so long overlooked, probaUy on aoconnt of 
its minute size, the following observations, as to the best method of pumnog 
the investigation, may not be without use. To examine the worm, a very tlun 
slice of the muscle, containing about half a dozen cysts, should be plaoed upon 
a slip of glass, with a drop of water. This being placed on the stage cf.tiie 
microscope, under a lens of half or a quarter of an inch focus, one of the cysts 
is to be separated from its attachment to the surrounding cellular tissue, by 
means of a couple of needles fixed in handles, leaving it however adherent 
at one extremity, which serves to fix it, while the other is cut off by a cata- 
ract needle, or other fine and sharp instrument, so as to open the inner cyst, 
but without injuring the worm. This is the most delicate part of the oporatioD, 
and requires some practice to effect it dexterously. As soon as ihit cyst is 
opened, the worm, which is free within it, generally starts out, fix>m the pres- 
sure used during the operation ; or its expulsion may be effected by a very 
gentle pressure upon the opposite extremity of the cyst Every thing beuig 
then removed from the glass except the worm, this is to be covered by a very 
thin piece of talc, taking care that there is sufficient water between the talc and 
glass to prevent the worm being injured by pressure. The object may then be 
examined by a power ranging from 200 to 500 linear measurement, always 
using daylight in preference to any other. These examinatirais should be made, 
if possible, upon the living worms, at least as fSeir as the internal parts are cod- 
cemed, since the natural appearances are often entirely lost when the wonns are 
dead, or they are replaced by others, which are likely to convey erroneous im-> 
pressions. The living worms, moreover, will sometimes unooil themselves, so 
as to admit of their structure being more clearly seen than when two or three 
coils are lying over one another, as in the usual position of the animal. Ti» 
uncoiling, however, may generally be effected by means of a couple of hooked 
needles. 

The cysts are best examined by }dacing the thinnest possible slice of mnscle 
between two slips of glass, or one of talc and one of glass, and slighUy press- 
ing them, so as to distribute the muscle in a thin layer. If the edges of tkess 
are surrounded by white paint, so as to prevent evaporation, the specimens may 
be preserved for several months, but become at length decomposed. This m^ 
thod is f^ preferable to that of drying and placing them in Canada balsaa* 
which renders the cysts too transparent. 

12. FUaria medinensis. The Guinea, or hair-worm. This worm is developed 
in the sab<^utaneons ceUular textnre, chiefly of the lower extrenuties, espe- 
cially- the £feet, and in the scrotum, but has also been occasionally found in the 
abdominal' and thocaeic perietes^ about the bead» neck, arms and hands* and 
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even beneath the ocmjimetiYa of the eye. In length the worm varies from 
abontffx inches to twelve feet : its diameter, which is nearly equal throughout, 
is kalf a line or rather more, being a little attenuated towards the anterior ex- 
tremity, where the month is situated, surrounded by a slightly raised lip. The 
opposite extremity is obtuse in the male, and furnished with a spieulum; but in 
the female it is acute, and more suddenly inflected. The body is round, some- 
times of a whitish colour, but more often dark brown. The external tunic ia 
of a fine elastic texture, and marked by minute circular strieB, which are pro- 
bably muscular fibres. Within this are readily seen the longitudinal muscular 
fibtes arranged in two bands, and separated from each other bv two longitudinal 
depressions, one on each side of the body, which are conspicuous externally. 
Dissection has, in many instances, failed in detecting either digestive or gene- 
nthre tubes in the interior of this species, though they have been frequently 
finmd eompletdy filled with young, their generation being viviparous. These 
joangfilaria appear to be contained in tibie free cavity, or muscular envelope 
of the body, along with some granular matter, but without any specific co- 
vering, or enveloping tube ; and Rudolphi states, that he has met with.^Ziirue 
thus stuffed with countless thousands of young progeny. 

The worm appears to be capable of slowly changing the positions which 
it occupies in the cellular tissue, and probably its extrusion is effected by a 
process of inflammation and suppuration, as in the case of other foreign 
bodies. It usually occurs singly, or in small numbers. From ten to twelve,, 
however, is in some localities not an uncommon number ; and even as many 
as fifty have been met with in a single individual. It appears to be a parasite 
peculiar to warm cUmates, and is most abundant in Arabia, Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and Guinea. It usually attacks the natives, but Europeans and 
others visiting these parts have occasionally become infected with it ; and in 
some districts it has prevailed to such an extent as to affect one fourth part of 
the population. The idea that it is capable of being communicated by con- 
tagion has been entertained by many who have had competent opportunitiea 
of making observations on that point; but as to the source from which it is de- 
rived, but little satisfactory knowledge has been obtained. It has been sup- 
posed by some to be introduced in the form of ova in the drinking of stagnant 
water; and many writers have thus attributed its presence to the use of water 
of bad quality ; and it appears pretty certain that dogs kept in the hospitals, 
and fed on the poultices with which the sores produced by filarise have been 
dressed, have became affected with this species. On the other hand, the native 
inhabitants, still attributing it to the water, and noticing its abundance in the 
laiay season, have generally supposed that it is introduced through the skin, 
•especially while bathings and it has also been observed that the water-carriers 
in India frequently suffer from this parasite, which more particularly infests 
'the skin of the back at the part which is kept continually wetted by the 
leathern water-bottle being frequently in contact with it. 

The Guinea^worm does not appear generally to excite any very prominent 
disorder of the part immediately on its introduction, but may lie dormant, 
■or perhaps undeveloped, at least without manifesting any signs of its pre- 
sence, for a period of several weeks or months. The first symptoms are ge- 
nerally those of uneasiness, or itehing in the part occupied by the worm ; 
which is sometimes attended by a slight cord-like elevation indicating its seat: 
to this succeeds the formation of a vesicle or pustule, which breaking and dis- 
charging more or less fluid, at length gives exit to the head of the worm, at 
the same time that a certain amount of constitutional disturbance is often ex- 
perienced by the patient. The suppurative process is often attended by con- 
siderable swelling of adjacent parts, and the pain experienced is at times very 
severe. 

' The treatmenteoDsists in uding the expulsion of the worm by careful mani- 
pulation. If the worm is short, and the texture of the part wMch it occupies 
loose, as the scrotum, it may sometimes be extracted at the first attempt? bat 
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iBore often its removal i$ a tedious process, extending over a period of maniy 
weeks* It has been usually recommended to allow the worm to make its^ way 
spontaneously to the surface, and then, as soon as any hold can be obtamed 
upon it, to gently draw it forwards until some resistance is felt, and then to 

grevent its retraction by winding the protruded portion round a piece of adt 
esiTC plaster cm a bit of stick or bougie, which is to be kept in contact with 
the aperture and covered by some light dressing, the attempts being renewed 
once or twice daily until the whole has been extracted. When the worm ia 
seated near the surface, the process of extraction may be much accelerated hf 
cutting down, as nearly as can be guessed, upon the middle of ike womi^ and 
80 commencing the traction from its centre. 

The oljject of this caution in extracting the worm is to prevent its being 
broken ; an accident which appears to be generally followed by violent in* 
flammation and the formation of abscesses and sinuses in its course, accon^ 
panied by much constitutional disturbance. These serious consequences were 
supposed by Hunter to be caused by the contact of the dead animal with a 
considerable extent of living surface : but from what has been said of the 
structure of the worm, it will be readily seen that its rupture, or breaking across 
must be followed in many cases by ^e escape of thousands of young jSbrta 
into the wound ; a circumstance quite sufficient to account for tibe degree of 
mischief thus produced. The fistulous ulcer generally heals rapidly after the 
extraction of the worm. 

13. FUaria ocuU, This species was observed by Nordman in the humatt 
subject. A patient of Baron von Graafe had undergone the operation of exr 
traction, and the crystalline lens had been brought away with its capsule entire; 
On opening this half an hour afterwards, there were found in the liquor Mor- 
gagni two minute and delicate JUaria coiled up in the form of rings. The 
more perfect one of these measured only three fourths of a line in length, having 
a simple mouth, without projecting papilla, and the body so transparent as to 
allow of the straight alimentary canal being seen through the parietes,. sur^ 
rounded by the tortuous ovigerous tubes, and terminating in a curved anal ex<« 
tremity. A larger ^»ecies of filaria is not unfrequently met with in the eye of 
the horse. 

14. Filaria bronchialis* This, like the former species, has been met with only 
once in man, when it was observed by Treutler in an enlarged bronchial gland 
of a phthisioftl patient The worm was about an inch in length, and curved 
somewhat ia the form of the letter S ; its colour dark brown with white sp<>t8. 
The body was somewhat flattened, attenuated towards the head, but obtnfie>'alt 
the anal extremity, which emitted a male spiculum. It is described by Treutl^ 
under the name of Hamndaria fymphatica. {Opuac. Pathol. AnaL p. 10. tab* % 
t 3—7.) 

15. Tricocephalus (d^p2{, capiUus; ace^oX^, cafmt) dispar. This worm is c^mt 
monly found in the caecum and large intestine, but has been detected ineve^r 
part of the alimentary canal as high as the pylorus. It is sometimes called 
belong thread-worm. The body of the male, which is smaller than the £b« 
male, is generally found spirally convoluted in the same plane. It measurei^ 
when uncoiled, from one to two inches in length. The anterior capillary portiea 
of the body is exceedingly slender, and forms about two thirds of the lengtil of 
the worm : it is occupi^ along the centre by the simf^ straight alimentaiy 
canal, terminating in a small orbicular mouth. The capillary portion bulgai 
somewhat suddeidy into the main part of the body, which contains a saccur 
lated or moniliform intestine. The body terminates in an obtuse anal extse* 
mity» which in the male |bears a projecting intromittent iquculum, fimiidied 
with a sheath ; but in the female exhibits only a simple foramen, serving for 
both, anus and vulva. In the former, the tortuous spermatic vessels, and. ia the 
latter, the oviducts containing eliptical ova, are seen terminating at these 
points. 

J>r. Baillie speaks of this worm as of rare occurrence, not only in this bait 



in every otiier country \ and previoTisly to the year 1760, ^ifhen it was di«- 
eovered in Germany, it appears to have been totally unknown. Yet there Is 
prokkbly no other human entozoon of so frequent occuirence as this ; and ire 
must therefore suppose, that on account of its comparatiTely delicate form it 
hm been generally overlooked. Of twenty-nine bodies examined by Dr, 
Bellinghani of Dublin, at St. Vincent's Hospital, the worms were found in greater 
or less nuaiber in twenty^six. During the mortality of the cholera at Naples, 
M. Thibault took the opportonity of examining them, and in eighty cases ex*- 
amined, many of the individuals having died of other affections than £he 
dholera, the worms were found in the alimentary canal in all without ex* 
eeption. And, according to Mr. Carling, during the winter before Iast« 
tiiey were detected at the London Hospital " in nearly all the cases in which 
much pains were taken in looking for them, in the intestinal canal of healthy 
persons destroyed by severe ii^uries, as well as those cut off by acute and 
dironic diseases." {Med. Ckir, Trans, voLxxii. p. 285.) They are often found 
in considerable numbers, and either loose, or having the long filiform anterior 
extremity of the body imbedded in the substance of the mucous membrane^ 
while the posterior portion floats freely in the cavity of the intestine. It is re« 
markable that they do not appear, in most cases at least, to give rise to any 
S3nnptoms indicative of their presence ; and that they are found as well in those 
who hare died from violence or acute disease, as of more lingering affections. 

16. Spiroptera haminis. This worm has been already alluded to as having been 
SKpelied frY)m the urinary bladder of the woman whose case is mentioned under 
tke head of IHjiioamna crenata (p. 241 .) The spiroptera was met with only during 
the earlier pfrogress of the case, and has long ceased to be passed, though the 
other form of worms by which it was accompanied is still occasionally evacuated. 
This worm is known chiefly by the description given of it, by Rudolphi, to 
whom some specimens were transmitted in a phial for the purpose of examina* 
tion. They were ibund to be of different sexes ; the males eight and the fe» 
mi^s ten Inies in length, of a white colour, slender, and very elastic. The 
head, rather truncated, is furnished with an orbicular mouth, and one or two 
papiUee. The body is attenuated towards each extremity, but especially to* 
wards the head. In the female, the posterior extremity has a short obtuse apex, 
and is thicker than that of the male : in the latter, there is at this point a short 
tabalus, which is probably the sheath of the penis. Near the tail there is the 
dermal aliform structure characteristic of this genus. 

From the same patient from time to time have been expelled with the urine 
a number of granular bodies of tolerably uniform size, which are considered by 
Badolphi to be merely " lymphatic concretions.'' From our own observations 
however of these substances we have no doubt that they are distinct ova, but 
whether belonging to either of the worms voided from the bladder, the circum- 
stances of the case do not warrant us in determining. They appear far too 
terge to have belonged to the spiroptera, while with regard to diplosoma, no 
trace of ovarium, or indeed of any cavity or tube for the purpose of containing 
ova, could be discovered in this remarkable entozoon. The ova continued to 
be passed long after the spiroptera ceased to appear, and have now in their 
tarn also ceased to be produced. 

The ova are about one third or one half of a line in diameter. Those which 
ha^e been long in spirit are of a brown colour, and have many flattened sides \ 
bat the more recent ones are white, and perfectly spherical. They consist of 
an external smooth covering of firm texture, enclosing a mass of granular 
matter. This investing tunic is found, upon examination with the microscope* 
to consist of an arrangement of cells of a most beautifully regular hexagonal 
form, which are more readily seen upon the inner surfkce, and in those pfots 
trliieh ate tihe thinnest and most transparent ; and as this structure may be 
observed ki almost all the more recent specimens which possess moreover the 
usual characters and form of ova, we cannot with Rudolphi regard them M 
ieeiteitai farmalions. 
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17. DaetyUut (Sorr^iMof, annvhtg) aeuhattu, TMt pinwite iras fint i6- 
aeribed daring the past yew, hy Mr. Curling, who received specimens of the 
wonn from Mr. Drake, surgeon, of Che Commercial Road. The worms, of 
which a minute description wiQ be found in die Med, Chir. Trang, toL txL 
p. 275., begscn to be passed by the patient, a little girl fiye years of age» dunng 
ootiTalesoence from a slight attack of fever. 

The worms were found in the urine, which was high-eoknired and sKgMf 
and. There was no corresponding derangement of the urinary or any other 
organs, and the diseovery of the worms was quite accidental. When first 
pfltfsed diey floated separately in the urine, but in a short time they coaleBoed^ 
and coiled themselves up together in the form of a ball, at the bottom of tbe 
vessel, and it was with difficulty that they could be separated. When dis^ 
turbed, their motions were often lively, and if allowed to remain in the uriae 
tib^ Hved for two or three days. They were very transparent* and of tuo 
sixes, the larger worms being more numerous than the smiUler. 

The worm is of a light colour, annulated, cylindrical, but tapering slightly 
towards both extremities, chiefly towards the anterior, which is dK snuilkr* 
The female measures about four fifths of an inch in length ; the male^ as is tbe- 
case with most of the nematoid worms, is smaller, being about two flfttis of 
an inch long. They varied, however, a good deal in sise. The head of the 
wurm is ob&se and truncated, and has an orbicular mouth ; the neck is' ^ 
tiiMStly annulated ; the tail is obtuse, and also annulated, but not so much so as 
the- neek. The tegument is a delicate transparent structure, oontainiBg tvo 
Ifl^m of fibres, one circnlari and the other longitudinaL It is armed with a 
number of diarp*pointed spines^ arranged in dusters of three, four, and soflie* 
times five, in longitudinal eqni-distant rows. The worm appears to have the 
power of protruding and retracting these spines at will; the motioKiS' being 
efliMted apparently by a number of fibres radiating outwards in the substance 
flf the tegument Tlie alimentary canal, which was of a yellow or brown^ 
colour, appeared to commence at the mouth by three smaU convoluted tobes^ 
which were shortly afterwards united into a single one. This tube, after 
proceeding some distance in a tortuous course, became sacculated, enlargingia 
}ls descent, and terminating at the extremity of the tail in a trilobular anss/ 
A very free movement of l£e alimentary canal was observed, and the saesnli 
Were seen to close and dilate by a sort of peristaltic action. By tixe «ids of 
the alimentary canal was observed a pulsating tube, probably anakigoas to the 
doraal vessel of the umelida; and currents of minute globules were sset 
passing in various directions between the intestinal can^ and the extemali 
tegument. > 

The structure of the female worm is much more complicated than that «f 
the male. The vulva is situated near the anterior extremity^ about one fifth' 
of au inch ftt>m the head, where it fbrms a mamillated process^ and the body 
swells out at this part The oviducts consist of two small tubes, commeaeii^ 
at the vulva, and pursuing a tortuous course round the alimentary <ea]Ml -as 
fhr as midway between the anus and vulva. 

IS. Strongyhig gigtu. This is by fiir the largest of all the entosoa belbngiag 
to the class CoBldmintha, It has been known to measure a yard in lsn|fdi$^ 
with a diameter of half an inch< More frequently however, it is ft^und^frbm* 
twelve to fiftieen inches long, and about two or three lines in diameter. - 'its 
Beat Is the kidney, the parenchymatous structinre of which is generally ftHiid 
to be nvore or kss destroyed *, and in one specimen preserved in the nvoseoti of 
tJui Royal College of Surgeons, nothing but the proper capsideof the Iddnef 
r^tnttins, fonxiing a cyst arotmd the wonn, which in this instance is remaric*' 
ably large. 

'Th«irtale «trdngyluB is ntnaller than the f^ale. The body is attonialel at 
ea«k>i0xtreniity^ it is marked by cnrculaff striee, and has two longitudinsi'deo 
piWMiowBittSMfking the anrangement of the tegumentary muscular fibres. Tha 
Uet4 'id<^btU8ir| the mouth orbicular, and swrounded by aisL ItemiflphflriMl 
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^•pillei-'Thetsil » strongly incurred in the male stroogjle^ tod terminates in 
ft dilated pouch or baieat from which prefects th& intromittent spiouhimior 
peavL In the female, the tiul ia less curved and less attenuated ; the anus ia 
plaead a little below the extreme point, but the vulra is situated about twa 
inches from the anterior extremity of the body. These characters will serve to. 
distinguish this worm from the €ucaris tmmbrieoideSf with which it has beea 
sometimes confounded. 

From the mouth, situated between the six papillae, begins the OBSophaguSy 
round, and slightly tortuous, which, after proceeding about two inches bacli> 
wards^ suddenly dilates into the intestinal canal, apart from which there ia bo 
distinct gastric cavity. The intestine is not cylindrical but quadriform, aiMl 
frem its four angles pass off an equal number of longitudinal mesenteric pro- 
cesses^ which are attached to the abdominal parietes. The inner sn^uoe of the 
aMominal parietes is covered by minute papillse, which are supposed to imbibe 
the nourishment that may exude from the alimentary canal, and carry it to four 
lodgittt^nal vessels, which occupy at equal distances the muscular integumeant. 
The aiimentary canal is nearly of equal diameter, from the termination of the 
CBBOphagus to the anus. The female possesses a single tortuous ovary. Il 
commences near the anus in a blind pouch, and, after fonning two long loops 
iteut'the middle of the body, proceeds forwards, and suddenly dilates into a 
receptacle or uterus of three inches in length, which again contracts for am 
inch, to form a slender cylindrical vagina terminating at the vulva near the 
head, as already described. In other species the oviducts are double. The ner« 
'TOufi system consists of a slender collar or ring surrounding each extremity 
of the alimentary canal, and having a single connecting cord running along^ 
the ventral aspect of the body. A great variety of strongyles are met with ia 
different parts of animals. 

The worm appears in some instances to cause great suiSering, and its pre^ 
sence has been generally attended by bloody urine, which symptoms have 
ceased on the passing of a worm by the urethra. Bremser has mentioned se-* 
venal cases of this kind. The worm has also occasionally caused ret^ition of 
urine, probably from becoming engaged in the urethra. In one case related 
bylRoux, the worms were discharged from the kidney, by the fonnation of a 
fistnkMis opening outwardly. 

' 19l Aaearig Yumbricoides. The round worm* This worm was described 
by' Hippocrates imder the name of cA^uys trrpoyyvKoi, It is comnaonly spoken 
of aa tlm Irnnbricwt but differs from that genus in many important particulara.- 
It is often met with in children, especially those who are ill-fed, in whom it ia 
more common than in adults ; but in the aged it is comparatively rare. The 
^t'of thsa worm is properly the small intestines, but it sometimes makes its 
ymy into the stomach or cssophagos, and even into the posteri(Mr nares, trachea*, 
aadbronchit and has been found in the biliary and pancreatic ducts, and gall- 
b&dder. 

The worm varies generally from six to nine inches in length. The body ia 
round and smooth, of a white or yellow colour, and attenuated towards eiUier 
CKlttmity, but more particularly at the anterior one. The head is furnished 
'Viltii three tubercles which surround the mouth, and which will at once serve 
to di'ttinguish this entosoon from the lumbricus or common earth woniL The 
anas is eitttated close to the ^ctremity of the tail, which terminates more ob*' 
tbaely than the head. The female is distingaished from the male by. having 
fte posterior extremity straighter and thicker, and not abruptly carved in- 
^vardly as in the male ; and by having a constriction at about one third of the- 
ontiie. length from Uie Iwad, at which point the vulva is situated. The male 
is also smaller, and much more rare than the female. 
' The worms, when recently voided, are more transparent than whea pn* 
served in spirit, so that the viscera may often be seen through the parielesi* 
The integnment is marked by numerous, circolar filM«s, indicathig the cowtei 
of tbajnuaekfl, and also by four longitudinal lines, which extend at e^ual: 
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distances fram the head to the tail, and indicaie the eo«t«e iiij€m,iitnm 
and yessels. The dorsal and abdominal lines oomapood to (1m mwftmtkftsri^ 
vhich commence at a circle of nervons matter sanoundini^ the «BeQ|>hif^ 
and pass downvards^ to be distributed along the whole oouiae oC the Mgil 
The lateral lines commence on each side of the mouth, enlwrgiQg hi-tkl^ 
course, about the centre of the body, and denote the sitBatioa .«^ th« mm 
branches of the vascular system. 

The cesophagus is muscular, narrow, and about four or five lines- in UnglSk 
and separated by a constriction from the rest of the aUmentarj 4»aDaL . TW 
intestine becomes narrower about the middle of the body^ whep« il mv» 
rounded and pressed upon by the tortuous generative .tubes, bvl; agaia pm 
dually enlarges to within a short distance of its termination* The intei(iM.if 
thin and easily lacerable, and is connected chiefly at its upper part hf ak^<a 
radiated filaments to the muscular parietes; similar papilUfonvL ptrocewi 
to those described in the strongylus are here met with, but larger luid m<m 
numerous. They are found chiefly in the dorsal and ventral regiAAs, aiidarf 
continued from numerous transverse bands which pass across the body ifMl 
one side to the other. > 

The generative organs in the female are very extensively devetoped ^ Ihef 
consist of vulva, vagina, uterus, and tortuous tubular ovaries. Tlie viifiiia 
commencing at the vulva, is a narrow slightly wavy canal, about iialf «a iaBh 
long, and leading to a very short uterus : this soon branches into two ovarisB 
tubes which, somewhat tortuous, proceed backwards to near the tail* whuis thsy 
gradually diminish, and then becoming again inflected fcNrwardfi, fonn.a taaglied 
coil of exceedingly minute vessels, each of whioh, when unraveUed, msMares 
as much as four feet in length. In these tubes are contained the ovat AseoMK 
what similar structure is found in the male, constituting the testes or semuul 
tubes ; It is convoluted, like the ovarian tubes of the female, and measures^rem 
two to three feet in length; the tube, however, is single. AtHs base is a 
seminal reservoir about an inch in length, communicating with the peauto 
which {HTojects from the anterior part of the anus, in the form of a slen^r» fiOi« 
nical, slightly curved process, furnished at its extremity with a minute p^rep : 

These worms are conmdered to feed upon the mucus of the intestiaeSf'tlie 
quantity of which is probably much increased by their presence. They eftett 
occur alone, but have been sometimes met witii in great nnmbera* Frank 
mentions a case where eighty of them were voided in a mass by a& individiMl 
suffering from fever ; and Dr. Hooper has known more than two- hiu^diedoC 
this species to be passed in the course of a single week. 

The symptoms caused by the aacarit Imbricoidea are principalljr thoM 
which have been already enumerated under the head of . general ^fibpM>9^ 
Dr. Heberden has given the following enumeration of thens^to-Paiiiain tbtf 
head, vertigo, torpor, disturbed dreams, sudden waking from sleep waih&aigl^j 
convulsions, fever, thirst, pallid countenance, unpleasant tai^te in the.moo^ 
fetid breath, difficult breathing, itching of the nose, pains in the etoaiaeliii 
nausea, deranged appetites or great craving for food, emaciatioa* t e iai c^sw i s> 
itching at the anus towards evening, followed by discharge of mueona dni^ 
tions mixed with pellicles. Dr. BaiUie considers the most charaotarifitiB vpBa* 
ptoms to be the swelled belly, emaciated extremities, depraved appetite^ itaf 
stools, frequent picking of the nose, and grinding of the ta«& dnriii^ slet^h 

The treatment of this species consists chiefly in the employmenl of a^^ 
purgatives and bitter tonics. The purgatives most in use aiwtcalopafsltsjalapi 
acammony, aloes and rhubarb, variously combined. Por general nee the eon- 
junction of calomel with jalap is preferned, from two to four, gfaiiia.of the 
former being combined with frxxn ^par to fifteen of the hitter, aceoidi«g te* tbA 
age and constitution of the patient. Rhubarb may be often substi^iitedtwi^ 
advantage for jalap, or added to the purgative if the quantity of jalaprbedi* 
minished; and where it is necessary to repeat the purgative gQ|wdei?-o&9Qi 
rhubarb is in most cases a preferable medicine. ScannaoDyy alt^e^ §ifvkii\adm^ 
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fens also a eoml^ation in very common use as a vermifage. The action of 
liese pdvden may be aided by castor oil, or the infusion of senna with some 
«f the purgatiTe tinetares added to quicken its effects. Care should be taken 
in the exhibition of purgatives not to exhaust the tone of the mucous membrane, 
whieh is already often enfeebled, and, to support this, it is often necessary to 
^enbhie bitter tonies and light purgatives. The tonics best adapted to these 
cases have been already mentioned under the head of general treatment. The 
addition of an alkali wUl often sud in correcting a feeble or depraved condition 
of the stomach and bowels. These combinations may be given in the form of 
9SBL electnary containing rhubarb with carbonate of iron and some of the bitter 
extracts, or in a draught composed of infusion of rhubarb in conjunction with 
■oda and some bitter tonic. 

Each writer on verminology appears to have his favourite remedy, but they 
are almost all of them combinations of the medicines already enumerated, which 
also form the principal ingredients of the most approved empirical remedies. 
Hoffinan generally employed a combination of assafoetida, extract of rhubarb, 
tansy, aloes, myrrh, and calomel. A drachm of each of these, with four grains 
of extract of saffron and the same of castor, was to be mixed together, and each 
acmple of this divided into fifteen pills, of which from five to eight were the 
dose. Bremser speaks very highly of the following formula, which he says he 
has rarely occasion tojrepeat : R Semin. Santonici et Sem. Tanaceti rude Con* 
tns. aS Jss; Pulv^ Valerian. 3 ij ; Jalapae 3iss — ij ; Potass. Sulph. 3 is — i j ; 
Oxymel Scil. q. s. ut fiat electuarium. A teaspoonful of the electuary is given 
night and morning for three or four days, or until an ample purgative effect is 
produced. The disagreeable taste of the electuary may be avoided by forming 
the mass into pills. He occasionally substitutes a more active purgative ; and 
when there is mi^ch debility, follows up the treatment of the case by a ferreous 
tincture. 

The mechanical anthelmintics, cowhage and powdered tin, have been recom- 
mended chiefly against the species. This mode of exhibiting the former has 
been already mentioned. The filings or grains of tin, recommended chiefly by 
Dr. Alston, are exhibited in Ecmple or drachm doses mixed with treacle, three 
or four times a day, for four or five days, and followed by a brisk purge, 
neither of these remedies are now much used. 

Oil of turpentine, which is so valuable a remedy against tape-worm, will also 
sometimes succeed in the removal of the round worm. It is mentioned by Mr. 
Ramsey in the paper already quoted, as successful in bringing away a hundred 
and twenty worms from a child. He gave it in small doses in the form of 
emulsion. 

The use of common salt as an anthelmintic is of ancient date ; and its virtue, 
in preventing the occurrence of worms in low and damp countries, is supported 
by good authority. It is considered to constitate the main virtue of the various 
sea weeds that have been recommended as vermifuges. Nash states, that he 
has given it with great success ; he exhibited it in half drachm doses upon an 
empty stomach, until many pounds were consumed. 

The bark of the Creoffroya mermis or bastard cabbage tree of Jamaica, and 
the powdered root of SpigeHa Marylandica or Indian pink, have been recom- 
mended as efficient vermifuges, but as these are seldom or never employed in 
England^ and are inferior to the remedies already named, it does not appear 
necessary to g^ve any specific rules for their exhibition. 

Enemas are seldom used in the treatment of this species. 

20. Ascaris vermwularia. The thread-worm or maw-worm. This entozoon 
is mentioned by Hippocrates under the name which it still bears. It is the 
smallest of the worms inhabiting the human intestine. The males do not ex> 
ceed two lines in length ; the females are larger, measuring about five lines : 
they are very slender and elastic, and of a white colour. Rudolphi has re- 
peatedly observed the head of this worm to be furnished with the three valvular 
papillse characteristic of the g^ius ascaris; but Lamark and Bremser not ob- 
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serving this have referred it to the getiiis OryiirM. The head is alsofbrniBhed 
on each side irith a semi-ovate membrane. It is narrower in the male thui in 
the female. The body diminishes gradnally towards the tail, which is slender 
and pointed in the female, but in the male obtuse, thicker and spirally inflected. 
The integument is often sufficiently transparent to allow of the internal orga- 
nisation being seen through it $ which does not differ in any material respect 
from that of the species last described. 

The rectum appears to be the peculiar seat of this parasite, thongh it is often 
found also in other parts of the large intestine, and sometimes it creeps into 
the vagina or urethra. It is found in individuals of all ages, but young children 
are more especially liable to it It occurs generally in large numbers, and 
masses of them are often expelled enveloped m mucus, or rolled into a ball 

The distinguishing symptoms of the presence of these worms, is the intoier- 
«ble itching of the anus, coming on chiefly in the evening, recurring <^en with 
singular precision, and increased by warmth or exercise. Accompanying this, 
there is sometimes a dull or lancinating pain in the part, which is frequently 
rubbed to relieve the itching, and hence arise small tumours about the anas, 
resembling piles, but of a solid texture. The irritation about the anus is pro- 
ductive of frequent calls to stool, and slimy mucous evacuatioiffi are passed, some- 
times mixed with blood. These are often the only symptoms cansed by «S6a- 
rides ; but sometimes the appetite is depraved, digestion weak, pains in the head 
and stomach are felt, with giddiness, faintings, sickness, gripings, itching of the 
nose, cough, offensive breath, and disturbed sleep< More rarely the symptoms 
have been of an alarming natnre, and the nervous system has been extensively 
deranged, the symptoms subsiding on the evacuation of the worms. The more 
severe irritation caused by this worm as compared with others, is probably 
to be accounted for by the circumstance of the worm being apparently in per^ 
petual motion, and, on account of this restlessness and activity, it has acquired 
its generic nam€^ from iurKopif^w (<rKai^\ to leap. 

The treatment of ascarides will be found in most cases to be attended by 
less satisfactory results than that of any other species of intestinal worm. On 
account of their minute size, it is extremely difficult to dislodge them from their 
positions ; and even when we may have effected the removal of the greater part 
of them, and so have afforded a temporary relief, yet those that remain beiund 
will multiply so fiist, that, in a short time the symptoms will return with their 
former severity, and thus individuals will continue, even for a long life, to be 
troubled with these annoying parasites. It is fortunate, therefore, €tuBX th^ pre- 
sence is not usually followed by any very consid^able disturbance of the vital 
functions, though in most cases, and especially in persons of irritable temper- 
ament, they cause a considerable amount of discomfort, and often embitter the 
patient's life. To remove these parasites purgatives, given by the mouthy wfll 
frequently be found to be insufficient, when trusted to alone. The seat of these 
worms is especially local, and they require locid treatment Hence glysters of 
various kinds constitute the most striking feature in the treatment of ascairides. 
These are given either with a view of removing the parasites by their purga- 
tive action, or of destroying them in situ. Hamilton recommends enemata con- 
sisting of aloes suspended in milk, or of decoction of chamomile flowers^ widi 
salt and castor oil. The enemata used by Macbride were composed of decoc- 
tions of wormwood and rue, or aloes and oil. Injections of turpentine, cam- 
phor, and essential oils, mixed with yelk of egg, and suspended in water or 
plain lime water, have been preferred by others. Chabert's oil, administered in 
the same form, in the quantity of two teaspoonsful in a mucilaginoos decoetkm, 
has been recommended, while benefit has been in some instances derived from 
the natural sulphurated waters, as those of Harrowgate, both in the fimn of 
• enemata, and given by the mouth ; or injections of sulphuretted alkali have been 
used. Dr. Darwall speaks in high terms of ehidybeate en^ata, and recom- 
mends, for this purpose, a solution of the tinctura ferri sesquiohloridi in the 
proportion of an ounoe to a pint of water. 

These and similar enemata will be found applicable to a variety of cases ; 
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and in the selection <^ them, the practitioner iniist be guided by eoiiS]derati<«i6, 
m to the age aad constitatioiiof the individual, the peripdof the disorder, and 
the precise effect which it is intended ^ould be produced. Thus Martinet 
ree^nmends, that ve should employ them in the following series : — Ist. An 
ordinary aperient glyster, with a view of clearing the intestines of fffices. 
When this has acted, an enema of vinegar and water, or of chloruret of soda, 
or of common salt, for the purpose of destroying and bringing away the 
worms ; and this, to ensure its full action, should be retained as long as 
possible ; and lastly, an emollient injection is to be given, consisting of olive 
oil or some mucilaginous decoction, to remove any irritation that may remain. 
' Bat jenemata of whatever kind will often fadl in affording any thing more 
thto temporary relief, unless at the same time we conjoin them with other 
medes of treatment It is generally necessary to keep the upper as well as 
the lower portion of the alimentary canal dear by the administration of a free 
P^u^tive, as of calomel and jalap, repeated according to circumstances. 
'* Those purgatives," says Heberden, '^are best, which act briskly, and of 
which a frequent repetition can be most easily borne ; purging waters are of 
tins kind, and jaiap, especially for children, two or more grains of which, 
mixed with sugar, are easily taken, and may be repeated daily." Purgatives, 
which act more particularly on the rectum, as aloes, are often extremely 
serviceable, and those which bring away the greatest quantity of mucus, and 
thus dqprive the worms of their pabulum, afford the greatest amount of relief. 
For children, the combination of calomel and scammony, in the proportion of 
one part of the former to three or four of the latter, will be found extremely 
useful in dislodging the worms ; and the exhibition of such a powder, twice or 
thrice a, week, will be generally followed by a copious discharge of ascarides, 
3f any are present. Cowhage has been found useful in dislodging this species. 
Various mechanical means have been devised, for bringing away the worms 
from the rectum. As for instance, the plan recommended by Brera, of in- 
trodu^g a piece of lard or a candle into the bowel, which, on being with- 
drawn, will be found to have a number of the worms adhering to it. Andry 
and Rosenstein recomtnended a similar plan, that of tying a piece of lard or 
&t of pcMrk to a string, and after allowing it to remain in the rectum for a time, 
withdrawing it full of worms ; or the same object may be often gained by 
greasing the finger, and then introducing it into the rectum, and bringing 
away ail th« worms within reach. ^ 

The inordinate itchings which constitute the most unmanageable part of the 
• treatment, may be often considerably diminished by strict attention to clean- 
liness and frequent washings with cold water, by keeping the bowels always 
gently open ; by avoiding all heating articles of food ; and by the application 
of ^ soothing or oily substances to the rectum, as olive-oil, which may be also 
injected, or when used extemally^having a few drops of creosote superadded — 
an addition which will sometimes afford instantaneous relief when other ap- 
plications havefiuled. Rubbing the part, to relieve the itching, almost always 
aggravates the suffering which it is intended to allay. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten in the treatment of ascarides, that in many 
biases, tliese remedies will necessarily afford (mly partial and temporary relief, 
nnlflss, at the same time, we pay attention to the restoration of the general 
health, and the establishment of the proper degree of tone of the digestive or* 
gans; and even with every well directed effort to these points, we may not 
nnfrequently meet with cases in which the tendency to the formation of these 
parasites will not be cheeked by artificial aids, but will only cease m con- 
sequence of the gradual change in the system, attendant on the progressive 
development of the body in its passage from childhood to puberty or adult 
age. 

Besides the parasitic worms which have now been described, the human 
body occasionally becomes the habitation of a variety of other temporary in- 
mates, belonging chiefly to the class of insects. These being deposited in the 
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form of ovtL upon or within the external outlets of the body, as the ears, nose, 
mouth, or anus, and there undergoing derelopment, or creeping in in their larva 
state, cause more or less irritation, and sometimes produce serious symptoms, 
especially when lodged in the head, where they occasionally occupy the frontal 
sinuses and posterior nares. The larvs of insects lodged in this position, have 
sometimes caused intense headachs and even convulsions, accompanied by 
more or less disturbance of the cerebral functions — symptoms which have in 
some cases endured for years, and have only subsided on the expulsion of the 
offending body, generally during a violent fit of sneezing. Larvae occupying 
the rectum or urinary bladder, cause symptoms of a much lighter character, not 
differing indeed from those caused by the entozooa in general, and o^n not 
sufficient to attraet attention, until the true cause is aocidentally diSooYered. 

It would be useless to attempt a classification or even an enumeration of 
these various fortuitous inmates of the human body, of which numberless ex- 
amples are recorded in the various medical journals and periodicals. . They 
t)elong, as has been said, chiefly to the class of insects, and are introduced&om 
without either in the state of ova or of larvse, — the former generally > in -the 
-way which we have mentioned; the latter being imbibed with various. articles 
of food especially fruits and vegetables, or impure water, or inhaled into the 
nostrils in the act of smelling flowers. They may also possibly creep into the 
various passages during sleep. 

As these often occur singly, and their existence is not suspected until the^ 
liave been passed, the generality of cases require no sort ctf medical treatment ; 
but where ihery give rise to troublesome symptoms, and we have reaaooi to sos* 
peet their presence, remedies may be occasionally useful. Thusi, insects may 
be i«moved fhmi the ears by frequent mild or oily injections ; or, if obstinately 
adherent, may be destroyed first by sulphureous fiune, and then washed oat* 
In the case of insects inhabiting the nose or frontal sinuses, injections of oil 
or infhsion of smoke or tobacco have been recommended : and in the most 
severe cases, permanent reUef has been afforded by trephining the froacfcal sinus 
and removing the parasite. The use of purgatives and evacuant enemata need 
hardly be suggested for the removal of larvse existing in the rectum. 

The external parasites of man consist of several species of pedicvlus or louse, 
the acarus scabiei or itch insect, and the pidex penetrans or chigoe. Of the 
pediculus or louse there appear to be three, if not four different species, each 
attaching itself to different parts of the body. Of these the pedictdus capitis 
or louse of the head is the most common. There is also i^e pediculus pubis or 
erab louse, attaching itself to the hair about the pubes and anus, and the pedi- 
■ cuius corporis or body louse, which appears to differ, in some respects, from 
the foregoing. And lastly, the pediculus ciliorum or louse of the eye-lash, 
which is exceedingly rare, and of which we have met with but two examples, 
but decidedly differing from the other species. These parasites are always 
-easily removed ; either by shaving off the hair to which they are attached, or 
by the use of mercurial preparations, as the common mercurial ointment, or 
white precipitate in powder, which prove poisonous to these species, and their 
removal is then easily effected by washing and attention to cleanliness. The 
symptoms caused by the acarus scabiei or itch insect, and its treatment by the 
local application of preparations of sulphur, which act as a poison to it, do not 
here need to be described. The pulex penetrans or chigoe, is peculiar to wann 
climates. It penetrates the skin, and there lodges its eggs to the number of 
about sixty which hatch in this position, and often produce serious mischiet 
The native inhabitants are very skilful at extracting them, which they do with 
a needle, taking care not to rupture the little cyst or bag in which they are 
inclosed, an accident which is followed by the discharge of its acrid contents 
into the wound, and as a result, an ulcerated sore is formed, often very trouUe- 
fiome to heal. 
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FORMULARY. 
Pbeuminary Remarks on the Art of Prescribing.* 

ft 

'" Medicug vir prudens present at nihil nisi cujus saflScientem queat reddere rationem.*' 

Gaubius. 

Difficulty of sdentyic prescription arising from the extent of knowledge requisite. 
•^Discrimination as to the cases requiring medical aid, — Medicines divisible 
ihto simple and compound, officinal and extemporaneous or magistral, — Simplicity 
of prescription, — Elements of a formula, — the principal ingredient *— adjuvant 
or directive-^ corrective — rival ingredients — newly developed powers, — Ex' 

' cipient or vehicle, Sfc. forms of medicines, solid and fluid, powder, electuary, 
bolus, linctus, pill, mixture, — Drinks, periods at which they should be given, — 
Arrangement of the several ingredients of a formula, — Errors most apt to occur 
in extemporaneous prescription. — Domestic measures* — Doses applicable to 
individual cases, modified by age, temperament, idiosyncracy, ffc. 

The due selection and adaptation of a remedy to any given case presupposes 
atn accurate acquaintance "with the nature of the disease, at least in its relation 
td external agents, — -with its actual stage, and with the strength of the patient 
•*- with the influences of age, sex, temperament, and several other individual 
peculiarities hereafter to be detailed, — with the effects of climate, season, and 
prevailing diathesis in modifying the constitution, both in relation to the mor- 
bid actions going on within it, and also as to its susceptibility to therapeutic 
ikgency. A competent knowledge of ** materia medica " and of chemistry, of 
the average effects of drugs, and the marks of their genuineness, of their modes 
of reaction on each other when combined, and the modification of their effects 
dn the animal system by such union, is no less indispensable. 

When the preliminary acquirements are at once so numerous and so compli- 
cated, it is obvious that the business of judicious prescription can never become 
a Very simple one, nor one in which even a tolerable degree of precision can 
i^onally be hoped for without much patient study, and ample opportunities 
for the acquisition of the necessary knowledge. Presuming our reader to have 
enjoyed and already availed himself of such advantages, our present aim will 
be oonfitied to fixing his attention on some of the chief oljects to be kept in 
view, if he would render his prescriptions as efficacious, and as little disagree- 
Mt either in their form or consequences as possible. 

)*• But, before going farther, we would just remind the^'young pathologist that 
tkere are many disorders, in which nature tends to effect by its own unaided 
powers so rapid a restoration to health, that his interference should be cha- 
ringly ventured on, or may sometimes even better be dispensed with altogether — 
that ih&te are others where he must be content to wait and observe, till such 
time as the symptoms shall have more fully developed themselves, so as to en- 
able him to decide on a promising line of treatment, comforting himself, in 
the mean time, with the words of the Roman classic, " Medici plus interdum 
quiete, quam movendo et agendo proficiunt " — that there are others again whose 
yash removal would almost certainly be followed by the development of some 
worse form of disease — and finally a vast number of others still, in respect to^ 
which, as they are in their very nature incurable, his proviuce is restricted to 
palliation, or sometimes to the yet more humiliating task of merely sustaining 

* For the materials of this portion of our undertaking we have been largely indebted to the 
vorks of Gaubius, Murray, Paris, Thomson, EUwards, and Vavasseur, Magendie, Lugol, &c. 
The methodical treatise of the first named of the above authors, with all its scrupulous minute- 
ness and sententiousness, forms the groundwork of nearly all that has been subsequently at- 
tempted in the same department of medical science. 
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the patient's hopes hy the exhibition of medicines of little or no real physical 
efficacy, and thus preventing that abrupt exhaustion of the nervous energy, 
and premature winding up of the case, to which utter hopelessness would, when 
the individual is possessed of little strength of character, inevitably give occa- 
sion. But the extent to which the practitioner who is actuated by a high sense 
of honour and rigid veracity, can proceed in this path, is indeed very limited. 
Hence the great temporary influence which the unprincipled pretender to 
science is so often enabled to attain over the weak mind of a sinking patient : 
restrained by no scruples, he is as ready to act vigorously on the brain andner- 
Toos system, through the medium of baseless imaginations and unfounded hopes, 
as on the stomach, the bowels, or the skin, by more substantial agents. 

Whatever may be thought, on strictly moral grounds, of holding out, under 
any circumstances, hopes which are known to be utterly unwarranted, still a 
broad line of disdnction must be drawn between the individual who does so 
solely with a view to what he considers to be for the best interest of his patient, 
and the sordid empiric who is influenced by no other motive than a thirst for 
gain and ephemeral notoriety. 

Medicines are usually divided into ninple and c(mp<nmd. All of the former 
which are in common use in these countries, and some few of the latter, are 
officinal, that is, are to be had from the apothecary's shop on merely specifying 
their titles. All such being sufficiently described in our Materia Medica or 
in our Pharmacopceias, in respect both to their preparation, nature, and appli- 
cation^ we mean to concentrate our attention on such additional compound for- 
mnlsB, as are most likely to form the subject of extemporaneous, or, as it used 
to be called, magistral prescription. To give examples of every form of medi- 
cines which may be called for in practice would obviously be impossible, their 
variety being as boundless as that of the individual cases to which they are to 
he aooommodated. 

In the construction of a compound prescription, the active or leading ingre- 
dient is first to be selected, on the principle of its being at once as mild in its 
nature and dose, and as little disagreeable in its sensible qualities and effects, as 
may be compatible with the intention of its administration, or, in technical lan- 
guage, with the indications of cure. 

The objects which we have in view, in adding other substances to it, are 
^ther to determine its mode of action, to exalt its efficacy, to produce some 
simultaneous but distioct effect, to correct any disagreeable consequences inci- 
dent to its use, or finally to bestow upon the medicine a more convenient, per- 
manent, or palateable form. In conformity with these intentions every com- 
pound formula was analysed by the older writers into the basis, adjuvans vel 
dirigenSf corrigens et constituens. It must not however be concluded from- 
hence, that every well •constructed compound medicine must have so many as 
four distinct ingredients ; for one of the added substances may often fulfil two 
or more of the above conditions. Thus, to take a simple example, if an ape- 
rient powder be administered in the syrup of ginger, its disagreeable flavour 
is to a certain degree masked, its irritating or griping quality counteracted or 
sheathed, and its laxative tendency co-operated with by the medium in which 
it is exhibited. So also in the addition of soap to different purgative extracts 
or powders, their action is at once promoted and rendered more mild, while a 
proper form or consistency is at the same time given to the mass. In some of 
our simpler medicines, as, for example, manna and cassia fistula, several of the 
desired conditions already co-exist ; and in cert^n aperient fruits, which com- 
bine under a pulpy form aromatic, acidulous, and saccharine qualities, we are 
furnished by nature with still more remarkable instances of several of the 
above characteristics happily combined in one substance. 

Simplicity of prescription, so far as it is compatible with the objects just al- 
luded to, should never be lost sight of, as it enables us to calculate more accu- 
rately on the effects of our treatment, and to discriminate more readily between 
the results of the medicine and the spontaneously varying features of the dis- 
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efuie. Superfluous complication tends not only unnecessarily to oppress the 
stomach, but further, to create a risk of one part of the heterogeneous mixture 
neutralising the effects of another. This was peculiarly the error of the old 
prescribers, and traces of it are recognizable down to so late a period as the 
middle of the last century. Many of the ancient prescriptions, as those for 
ikmacSi &c . contained some hundreds of ingredients. 

Of the Adjuncts to the principal Ingredient. 

1. The adjuvant This may be either similar in nature to the chief ingredient 
as, firstly, when it is merely ^another form of the same substance (as, for exam- 
ple, the combination of the tincture, syrup, extract, or powder of a vegetable 
^ith its infusion or decoction), the addition being intended to ensure the pre- 
sence of all its active principles, or to present them in such a variety of forms 
as will enhance the probability of their taking effect ; or secondly, when it is 
a medicine of different name yet of analogous agency ; (ex. gr., ipecacuanha or 
squills introduced in order to reinforce the emetic agency of tartrate of anti- 
mony). 

We are indebted to Dr. Fordyce for fixing attention on the fact, that when 
two or more medicines of similar tendency are united, we may often decrease 
the dose of each considerably below the half of the usual quantity without any 
diminution in the amount of the required operation ; and that at the same time 
that the proportional effect is thus augmented in a complex ratio, it is more- 
over very frequently accompanied with less irritation and distress. It is a 
principle of which the ordinary formula for purgatives and stimulants afford 
abundant examples. Even the skilful cook is well aware that it is only from 
an apt combination of spices that the most agreeable and efficient modification 
of aromatic flavours can result. 

Sometimes the adjuvant seems to exert a directive influence, and to determine 
the organ on which the leading member in the compound shall concentrate 
its energy. Thus nitre may be to a great degree directed to the kidnies or to 
the skin, according as it is combined with squill, or with ipecacuanha or guia- 
ciun ; calomel has its operation more effectually pointed towards the liver and 
bowels by the addition of a purgative even in very minute quantity, and so forth. 

There are other substances again which appear to exalt the effect of the 
inedicines with which they are united, chiefly by rendering the organs for 
yhich. the latter already manifest a predilection stUl more susceptible of their 
mflaence, and others by merely augmenting the activity of the absorbents. 
Of one or other of these modes of co-operation we have instances in the effects 
of the union of mercurials with diuretics, expectorants, and even with some em- 
menagogues — in the combination of antimonials or acids with saline and other, 
aperients — in the conjunction of powerful stimulants with emetics in cases where 
the sensibility of the stomach is impaired by narcotic poisons — in the addition 
of opiates to purgatives in order to affect the bowels in colic from lead and 
other causes. When the tongue is parched and the skin hot and dry, the ad- 
'^'"mstration of expectorants, diuretics, or diaphoretics, commonly proves nu- 
gatory till fever has been reduced, and the circulation equalised, by the pro- 
Si^ss of the disease or some energetic depressing agent, as venesection or an- 
tonony ; and even purgatives, though they can be brought to bear with more 
certainty on the bowels than most other medicines on their appropriate organs, 
are yet often very materially facilitated in their action by the same auxiliaries: 
^t the sialagogue influence of mercurial preparation may be greatly promoted 
by similar means is notorious. It is a law of very general application that 
^anition, and the general reduction of the energy of the circulation consequent 
^Pon the use of bloodletting, purgation, and low diet, are favourable to ab- 
sorption, and consequently to the more ready admission of medicinal and other 
toreign agents into the system. 

2. The corrective. When the basis is of a nature likely to produce an undue 
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d^^ree ofiffritadim, to as to nm ike riA of being rejected \if the fltogmic^ «t 
pweed off from tbe boweli premetiireljr, or to cause an unneoossary orinjsrioaa 
Bittowit of pam or imeasuMssi it becomes requisite to siiljoin some other sak* 
atanee or sabstanoes capable of countersoting these evils. Thus for exam^e 
bitter, saline, aad other nauseous drugs irill often lie easily even on delicals 
atomaobB, on the addition of asmall portion of an avomatie powder or tiLnctlir% 
a dilute mineral acid or other stimulant Turpentine is more readily retained 
and has its disagreeable flavour in some measure concealed on combinati<m 
with red pepper. The addition of a drop or two of hydrocyanic acid* or a pro* 
portional quantity of laurel water to a mixture, will oocasionally aubdui& its 
sickening taste, and the stomach is sometimes very effectually prepared *for 
tolerating a nauseous medicine by the previous exhibition of a small opw^^ 
n potion coutaining two or three drops of the dilute acid just named, or 9t 
creasote. Castor oil may be conciliated with some irritable stonukchs byexr 
hibidag it in emulsion flavoured with syrup of Tola and compound Bpirii of 
lavender, or in hot coffee, or in union with the compound tincture of seani^^er 
on aremalSc distilled water, or simply by chewing a slice of lemon immedlafely 
before and after it is swallowed. Trifling as these circumstances may appeatv 
ive may often be indebted to them for being able to avail ourselves of aisick.*- 
eaing though otherwise very valuable medicine. 

Certain purgatives are rendered more mild and satisftictory inthmroperatwn 
by earefiil trituration with less active ingredients, saccharine pulps, mncilagaa, 
or gritty and absorbent powders. Even gamboge, after being rubbed up assr- 
dnonsly with an inert and insoluble powder, is less apt to nauseate or gripe, pro- 
bably from its facility of solution being somewhat retarded, and the medicine 
being thus prevented from expending too much of its power in a conoentcaled 
form on any one part of the mucous membrane : for in respect to the solubility 
of drastics there appears to be a-happy medium, which, by promoting their 
equable distribution over the several successive tracts of the aUmentary.eamd, 
diminishes the risk of excessive local irritation. The addition of i^oes, and 
in some instances of a narcotic, is also a very effectual means of obviating 
griping and flatulence, no less than the well-tuned administration of diluents 
and demulcent drinks. 

The successful exhibition of diuretics and diaphoretics likewise depends in a 
great degree on their being adequately guarded by judicious combination, for 
when they violently excite the intestinal canal their specific effects on tiie 
kidneys and skin are apt to be greatly impaired or lost entirely. 

The addition of opiates to mercurials, and to preparations of iodine in order 
to prevent their producing injurious excitement of the mucous membrane and 
running off prematurely by the bowels, is a familiar instance of the same prin- 
ciple. The occasional disagreeable effects of opiates, in their turn, are remark- 
ably modified by the addition of vegetable adds and aromatics ; those of 
colchicum by magnesia, and of antimonials, which are prone to act too violently 
on the stomach or bowels if acidity be present, by the union of the volatile or 
one of the fixed alkalies. 

3. Concurrent or rival ingredients, intended to produce simultaneously very 
dissimilar effects. Such combinations are made where it is desirable imme- 
diately to fulfil two or more distinct indications, without, at the same time, 
burthening the patientwith any unnecessary repetition of the disagreeable act of 
swallowing medicine. 

We have examples of this kind in the frequent union of tonics with pur- 
gatives, where we wish at once to produce free evacuations, and to sn^ain 
the tone of the system at large, and of the stomach and bowels in particular 9-^ 
in , that of tonics with anthelmintics, where we have the joint object of expelling 
the psrasitio axuvmls already existing, and of so invigorating the digestive or- 
gans as to prevent their reproduction;*^ in that of antispasmodics with exfee* 
^^jtantsin :asthm&t where it is desirable at once to rdax spasm* and lo procure 
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ttee 0Ber0tion; — in that of stimulants and tonics along with dinretics (and 
aspemliv along irith sach as ar« of a very depressing nature), in dropsies oc- 
curring in phlegmatic habits, and associated with marked debility ; — in that 
of x>piates with aperients, where it is necessary to keep the bowels open, whilst 
we are endeavouring to procure sleep or to ease pain ;^- in that of diaphoretics 
with astringents, where we would simultaneously determine to the skin, and 
Control a isuperabundaat mucous secretion from the intestinal canal ; — in that 
of' aperients and antacids along with diffusible stimulants and tonics, in dys- 
pepsia, where acidity and constipatron so often coexist with flatolence and de- 
liiity-of ^e system at large ; -** in that of alkalies with vegetable astringents, 
hitters^ and anodynes, in oases where the lithic diathesis is complicated with 
inlCation of the vesical mucous membrane and feeble powers of digestion ; — 
in that of warm stimulants, as myrrh or some of the terebinthinate class, along 
with' astringents (sulphate of zinc or uva ursi, &c.), in chronic isatarrh of the 
ligcd.' In short it would be quite useless to attempt to enumerate all the ia^ 
staaees of this class which are daily occurring in practice; for under it,infket, 
fiiH nearly all the nicer adaptations of extemporaneous presoripdon to in- 
dividual cases. It is here too, especially, that the young practitioner incurs 
^e^eatest risk of being tempted into a hazardous degree of complexity in 
his combinations, or of attempting to reconcile inconsistent indicatioBS^ Em*^ 
bafrassments of this kind may often be avoided by an enlightened diagnosis, 
and' by patiently tracing up the diversified symptoms to a common root, againcrt 
wltfch almost every effort should be concentrated. Struggling with ike 
setseral merely functional derangements in detail, to ^e select of their or- 
ganic source, is something worse than mere trifling. ** Kous eroyons avoir 
dewontr^ (saiy& Rostan) que la plus dangereuse des m^dieifies ^tait celle des 
6ympt5mes; 

4< 7%e umUmoftmo ingredients of diverse nature, with a mew to the formation of 
« otHkpound of totally new powers, or to the evolution in an aetiteform of an element 
which was previoushf inert. In the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, though 
merely an instance of intimate mechanical mixture, we recognise a remarkable 
alteration of properties, the nauseating tendency of one of the ingredients and 
the narcotic quality of the other being in a very considerable degree merged 
in the resulting diaphoretic tendency. 

But by fBLT the most striking exemplifications of such transmutation are to 
be found in the union of substances which react on each other chemically, and 
thus form a compound possessed of qualities entirely unlike that of either of 
its constituents, or else evolve in an energetic state one or more of the elementa 
which had previously existed in a neutralized condition. Thus from the com- 
bination of vinegar with ammonia there results one of our mildest and most useful 
diaphoretics. From the acdon of a salt of iron on the carbonate of an alkali, 
yfe obtain this valuable metal in one of its most energetic tonic forms, being 
that in which it seems most readily taken up by the absorbents, and to exercise 
the most marked influence on the system, as in the well-known Griffiths's mix- 
ture, in which further, the proto-carbonate is not only suspended, but for a 
time enabled to maintain itself unaltered in the fluid, by means of the myrrh 
in its composition. By the addition of lime water to calomel or to corrosive 
sublimate, we obtain respectively the very useM and comparatively mild pre- 
parations so w^ known in our hospitals by the names of the black and the yd- 
low wash. On the combination of the citric or tartaric acid with the carbonate 
of 'an alkali^ a gas is evolved of a nature slightly stimulant to the stomach, 
giving an agreeable briskness to draughts, and checking nausea; or if ^e car- 
bonate c^ magnesia be substituted, we obtain in addition a valuable ]iq»erient. 
So, liisewise, on the mixture of yeast in a poultice, the yegetabiematter enterg 
iMo'Bew o(ttabinati<Mis, and evolves carbonize acid ifis the foran >of>an usefol an- 
tiseptic* And to mention one more example, from ov^' eompanatiivelyifi* 
active Common kitohen salt, there' is poured fbith, on theadditm^ thd«;BlAe 
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of mangMiese and mlphiiric Mid, that energetio ooironve, eblorine gai, v]ii«k 
if powCTted of saeh poweHol disinfeotiiig qualities. 

5. Jlu exeipUMt or vthicU, It ii often necMsary to introduce cerUun 8ub^ 
staaees of Tery inferior activity, in order to give an eligible form to a compoond. 
And here two conuderations must be kept in view :— let, what fonn will giva 
the most efficacy to the active ingredients we are about to administer ; and 2diy, 
in what condition will they prove least repulsive to the individual patient Ibr 
whom they are intended. When both of these otgects can be conciliated, the 
prescription, supposing iti other ingredienti to have been judiciously selected 
in reference to the particular case, may be pronounced complete ; but when 
either must give way to the other, it should obviously be the latter, exc^t 
perhaps in the case c^ very young and unmanageable children, or very way- 
ward adults who cannot be prevfuled on to swallow any medicine which, is at 
all of a disagreeable form. In the flavouring of medicines for infsnts we n^y 
generally be very liberal in the use of syrups or sugar ; but to many grown up 
people, and perhaps especially to those of an hypochondriac and hysteric ten* 
dency, a very sweet taste is often disagreeable, and, in place of concealing the 
unpleasant qualities of a drug, often renders th«n only more obvious and re- 
volting by the contrast Acids are, when admissible, much more effectual in 
reconciling the palate to several kinds of nauseous medicine. 

The precise eiSect of most medicines is modified in a very striking manner 
by the degree of solubility. This is well seen in regard to some resinous 
purgatives and aloes, which in their uncombined state, being of very slow sola* 
bility, scarcely begin to act till they have reached the lower portion of the in* 
teetinal canal, but which have their operation remarkably accelerated on being 
uaited with soap or an alkali which enables them to dissolve more readily, asd 
become more equably diffused over the whole length of the mucous mem- 
brane ; after such addition, they not only procure fuller evacuations, but are 
less apt to gripe or to give rise to irritation of the lower bowels. The same 
beneficial results may often be obtained by exhibiting them in fluid mixture* 
and especially with saline and other aperients of speedy action. 

The efficacy of the vegetable tonics and astringents is frequently much pro- 
moted by combination with an alkali ; and though this is ascribable mainly to 
the beneficial action of the latter on the mucous membrane, and to its obviating 
any ascescent tendency which may exist in the primie vise, a part of its good 
effect has been supposed, and reasonably so, to originate in the greater degree of 
solubility which such additions bestow on their resinous and extractive prin- 
ciples. 

It is only by a reference to chemical considerations that we can ascertain 
what form of a medicine is likely to present in the most energetic form those 
qualities of a substance of which we would wish chiefly to avail ourselves. 
Thus water applied in the manner either of cold or warm infusion or decoction 
is the most appropriate menstruum in relation to some principles ; alcohol in 
a more or less dilute state to others ; wine or acids to others ; and even syrups 
or honey, though generally speaking very feeble solvents, have yet in some 
few cases a peculiar suitability. Often it is only by evaporation, and concen- 
tration into the form of an extract, that we can obtain the desired substance in 
its most permanent and active, and yet also its most manageable shape. And 
after all, there are still many instances in which we cannot make sure of the 
ftill effect of a medicine by any one of these processes, and, in order to have 
the benefit of all its varied powers, are forced to combine the results of all, or 
else to exhibit it in substance. In the latter instance, where there is imperfect 
solubility and considerable hardness, we are commonly obliged to adopt Ihe 
pulverulent form. 

In respect to pawderM, it isoften by no means indifferent how lar the process 
of puLverisation is carried, as the^ vary materially in their effects, according 
to the state of mechanical subdivision to which they are reduced. The fWrthtf 
this ia carried in respect to substances whose active principles are not volatile^ 
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nor pi^ne to be inJurimiBl j acted upon by atmospheric air, die better in general 
will they fulfil their object Bnt there are many others, such as bark, riiafaarb, 
and Bfnees, and those whose aromatic properties are prone to eyaporate, or 
whose extractrre matter has a strong tSSmity for oxygen, which prove more 
efficient, and retain their rirtues longer in a somewhat coarser condition. 

Powders may be exhibited either in water or some other convenient fluid, 
in syrup or mncUage, confection, panada, honey, or sugar, in most instances 
according to the choice of the patient : but .in the case of metallic and other 
heavy and insoluble powders, the advantage of a thick and viscid vehicle to 
^vent their subsiding to the bottom of the containing vessel, and thus being 
in great part lost, is obvious. Those of an acrid or mechanically irritating 
nature demand a similar medium. When insoluble powders of a very dif- 
ferent specific gravity from the fluid in which they are exhibited form part of 
a mixture, the phial should be directed to be careftdly shaken before each, 
dose, to prevent the inequality which would otherwise ensue from their sinking 
in large quantities to the bottom, or floating in undue proportion on the top; 
a precaution equally necessary in the case of the addition of very light or vo* 
latile liquids, which have not a strong affinity for the menstruum. Powders 
may vary in weight from a grain or two to a drachm to the dose, but should 
rarely much exceed the latter quantity, as they are otherwise apt, especially 
if of low specific gravity, to become repulsive or nauseous by their mere bulk. 
Where powders (d an insoluble natore are exhibited for a considerable period 
continuously, it is prudent to administer troxa. time to time an aperient to pre- 
clude the chance of their accumulation in the intestines. Even magnesia is not 
exemptfrom this risk, and has been known to form dangerous concretions in tho 
cdonfrom the neglect of the above precaution, and from its having been given in 
qaantities too large for the acid present in the stomach and intestines; for when 
1Mb is si^ciently abundant, the magnesia is dissolved, forms a laxative compound, 
and so ensures its own expulsion. When powders are made up by the apo- 
thecary into a soft paste with conserve of roses, aromatic confection, lenitive 
electuary, or some vehicle of similar consistence, they constitote the 6o/iw, a 
form of exhibiting medicine particularly disagreeable to some patients from 
its appearance, as well as from its viscidity causing it to adhere to the teeth 
aad prolong the unpleasant flavour. In size it may vary from half a drachm to 
a drachm : the detuls of its preparation are generally consigned to the apothe- 
cary. The eUdmary is commonly made up in larger quantities, several doses in 
one vessel, and is of a softer or creamy consistence, its active portion generally 
consisting of a powder, and in some instances of a terebinthinate or balsam, 
niixed up with syrup, treacle, honey, or the pulp of fruits, and flavoured or 
corrected by the addition of the powder of some of the aromatic roots, barks, 
or seeds, or of a small portion of an essential oiL The dose varies from a half 
to two or three tea-spoonsfoL The Uncitts (looch or eclegma) for lubricating 
the lining membrane of the mouth and fauces is made generally of a still thin- 
ner consistence, or about equal to a syrup in density ; and is composed for 
the most part of spermaceti or some other oily substance along with mucilage 
or yolk of egg, syrup, sugar, or honey, to which more active ingredients, se- 
datives, expectorants, &c. are occasionally added in inconsiderable quantities. 
Two or three ounces of the compound are usually ordered at a time, of which 
the patient is directed to take up frequently a small portion on the point of a 
spoon or of a stick of liquorice, and to allow it to diffuse itself slowly over 
the mouth and throat It is a form of medicine now comparatively seldom 
adopted. 

TheptflulSiir form, nrach more used than either of the preceding, is peculiarly 
applicable to such medicines as exist in a very concentrated state, and to those 
'vhieh from considerable specific gravity and difficult solubility are unfit fbr 
exhibition in the fluid form, or fhrn) their glutinous tenacity are not suaeep* 
fible of pulverisation. It is also very suitable where it is desirable to conceal 
as much as possible a disagreeable smell or flavour, or to retard the operatioB 
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of the msdimae tor aome time after it hu been ewaUowed ; both. <tf whlf^ 
ol^aelft may be itiU forther promoted by inyolnng each pUl in a pweetiish or. 
iiBMrt powder, or in gold or silver let^ or, aa bai been ingenioasly praoti«ed Iq, 
Yegard to copaiba, by enckware in a gelatinous oapaole* — a pieeeof refinqmevt^ 
however, to wfaieh it is rarely reqoisite to have recouiae. We must not, in* 
deed aim at too ftr dimiiiishmg the solubility of pillst of some of the iU. e£- 
^eiets so originating we have already spoken ; and may add here that when, of 
too firm a oonsistence, they have cihen been known to pass qfiute through the 
bowels without ever being dissolved or producing consequently any of the ^^ 
tbota for which they were given ; as was frequently the case with the Plumr 
mer's pill of a former phannacopmia. Mucilages, syrups, extracts and confections 
are used for binding their ingredients together, where not already of a suitable 
oonslBtenee, and when the mass proves too liquid, this may be readily oorrected 
by tbeaddition of liquorioe root, magnesia, flour, or some other inert powder« The 
addition of a fractional portion of some warm essential oil, or aromatic aubstaoee 
in powder, is generally made to prevent nausea, tormina, and flatulence, as wdl 
as to conceal any disagreeable taste or odour. Pills which are made up with, 
treaele are amongst l£e least apt to become indurated, but there are scarcely 
any which have not their qualities impaired by very long keeping. Th^ 
^om of pUl and of bolus are unsuitable for young children. 

The liquid form V particularly suited to such medicines as it is deainibie 
should produoe a rapid effect, and more especially if they are not of a very 
dii^usting flavour. But to all such rules there will be numerous exceptions ( 
thus in soone eases of poisoning (as by the vegetable narcotics for inetance) 
where emetics are necessary, though an instantaneous operatifm is indispen* 
•able, the fluid form is often not the most eligible ; and if we are obliged st 
length to have recourse to it, from the fliilure of emetic powders or boluses 
and the impossibility of procuring the stomach pump, the quantity of liquid 
employed should still be small, and of the kind least Ukely to promote the sp» 
liation, or &vonr the absorption of the deleterious substance. If there be any 
Ibing within readi which is known to be capable of entering into combination 
with the poison, and forming an insoluble or comparatively uninjurious com^ 
pound widi it, as is the case with some of those belonging to the miaei^ 
kingdom (as common salt with nitrate of silver, Glauber or Epsom salts with 
themnriate of bary tea or with sugar of lead, the tritozide of iron with arsenie)« 
it should immediately be administered and repeated in every portion of fluid 
swallowed. 

. In the preparation of fluid medicines the menstruum should be selected in. :!i^ 
fisrence to its power of co-operating flivourably with the chief ingredient in the 
formula, and of correcting, as far as may be, any disagreeable qualities they 
possess. With such views the infusion or decoction of a vegetable is odm 
made the medium of administering its powder or extract ; camphor mixtu^ 
or some aromatic water is added if it should have a tendency to ucken or 
gripe ; or if very acrid, it is exhibited in almond emulsion or some other bland 
fluid. An effervescent fbrm is, as we have already seen, a very advantageous 
one for the exhibition of some medicines which are apt immediately on th^ 
being swallowed to derange the stomach or to depress Uie vital power ; but we 
must tske good care that the ingredients are all compatible with each €»ther,or 
such decomposition might otherwise ensue as would altogether fnutrate the 
object of administration. In this manner colchicum, tartarised soda, opiate^ 
and some other substances, are often given. 

The disgusting flavour of the carbonate of magnesia, whether wiiid or is^so- 
hition, is in a great measure subdued by exhibiting it in an effervescent state 
along with lemon juice or an acidulated syrup, taking care however that the 
acid shall be in minor proportion in cases where we wish to obtain the benefit 
of the antacid no less than of the aperient virtues of the medicine. 

Where dilution is requisite during the operation of a medicine it is by no 
means indifferent at what period it is resorted to. Thus» supposing it is our 
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ffiffl t6 produce a diuretic effect, and that the medicine seleotad fbr the pizr^ie 
should also he possessed of diaphoretic or cathartic qualities, drinks should be 
Di^itMield fbf an hour or two after its exhibition to allow time for its being ab^ 
serbed and canrried to the kidneys ; for if the patient be prematurely deluged 
with ti^fuids, the diuretic principle would probably be hurried off by tiie bowels ; 
or, supposing the body to be kept very warm by an injadicious accumulation 
of coverings, the medicine would in all likelihood expend its whole ener^ on 
the cutaneous exhalants, and so our original object be totally frustrated. Thu0 
again, after the swallowing of a medicine which contains nauseating ingredients 
(as, fbr example, Dover's powder), and which it is desirable to have absorbed, 
or at least to have retained long enough to allow of its producing its peculiar 
effects on the skin, we should beware of immediately over-distending the 
Stomach with tepid drinks, which, however useful auxiliaries an hour or so later, 
Are, if given at this period, very apt to produce an emetic effect It is not how 
ever our object to enter here at length into the subject of the drinks ofUhe sick, 
and we would merely remark before quitting it, that those of an acid quality, 
fts wen as all fruits and other substances of an ascescent tendency, should be 
avoided during the exhibition of calomel and such other medicines as hare a 
tendency to produce irritation of the mucous membrane — a state in which mu** 
cilaginous diluents, such as rice water, thin arrow root, or barley water, infusion 
of linseed, or decoction of marsh mallows, or solutions of gum or of isinglass, 
taken frequently and in small quantities at a time, are the most appropriate 
drkkks *, and so likewise where irritation of the urinary organs exists ; --*-that 
iff promote diaphoresis, the thinnest diluents, such as whey or tea, drank very 
hot, are the most suitable ; — to favour the action of the kidneys in dropsy, imperial 
(a solution of cream of tartar flavoured with lemon and sugar), a decoction <^ 
broom tops, or an infusion of juniper berries, may be used freely, as they ofteni 
le&d efE^tive ud to more powerful diuretics ; — and finally when we would £&^ 
cilhate the operation of emetics, tepid fluids, such as the infusion of chamomile, 
or water having a little flour of mustard diffused through it, or even tepid water 
^one, drank in large quantities and at short intervals, are, by the distension and 
nausea which they cause, very important auxiliaries. 

The order in which the several ingredients in a prescription should stand is 
generally determined by a joint consideration of the relative importance of 
their operation, of the similarity of their nature, and of the succession in which 
their combination may be most scientifically effected. Thus the vehicle or men- 
struum should commonly be placed next after the substance in reference to 
which it is specially chosen. Substances which would be injured by heat should 
be postponed to those requiring infusion or decoction, and this is especially the 
case with regard to volatile and aromatic ingredients (ammonia, tinctures, 
ethers, terebinthinates, and spices, &c.), of which the active principles would be 
in great part, if not entirely, dissipated long before the other more fixed in« 
gredients were ready for use. The mineral acids should, for the most part, be 
added to the menstruum, as their immediate contact with the other substances 
in an inadequately diluted form would often lead to the destruction of the very 
qualities for which the latter were selected ; in some instances however they 
are intended to be applied in a somewhat strong condition in order to ftM^ilitate 
the solution of obdurate materials. 

Of the Errors most apt to occur in Extemporaneous Prescription. 

These are referrible to the following heads. 

1. Ordering substances to be combined^ which are by their nature inoapaMe of 
uniting^ as oleaginous, balsamic, or resinous substances in an infusion, deeootkm, 
or lotion, without any common bond of union, as mucilage, yolk of eggt an al- 
kali, &c. ; or calomel or other heavy and insoluble powder in an aqueous me^ 
dium, &c. 

2. Preserving apattietdarformfor the tompamnd, which its ingredientSf «Am 
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broMght in contact, are incapable of OMundng or pretorning — as the pfflalar, 
when the ingredients have too little cohesion or solidity (here the additions aliii^ 
ded to in a former paragraph will often do away with Uie difficulty) ; — ocdering 
a powder where the substances, though themselves perhaps pulverulent, melt on 
being intimately mixed, as is the ease with CHiauber siUt on being triturated 
along with carbonate of potass, crystallised alum with sugar of lesd, or mynh 
with a crystallised alkaline salt, and other such instances where the water of 
crystallisation is set free in sufficient quantity for the solution, or at least for 
the moistening of the new compound. 

3. Directing a dose of greater bM than can eonvenientiy be taken at one time ; 
thus ordering piUs of a sise difficult of deglutition, powders of an irritating nature 
without pointing out the necessity of enveloping them before they are swal- 
lowed in some sheathing medium, or taking after them an appropriate diluent 
or mucilaginous drink, or protecting the stomach from their concentrated action 
by premising a light meal, as is so requisite in tht case of arsenical and anne 
other corrosive metallic preparations, tincture of cantharides, See. 

4. Ignorandy ordering substances to be combined which react on each other, so 
as to produce new compounds of qualities totally dissimilar from those of which the 
prescriber had intended to avail himself, as for instance the union of the diaoetate 
of lead with the sulphate of alumine, or with the compound infusion of roses 
or the sulphate of magnesia, when he wishes for a powerfol styptic medicine ; 
the combination of alcoholic tinctures, ethers or acids, in large proportion along 
with mucilages and emulsions ; lime water, alkaline carbonates, bitter and as- 
tringent vegetable infusions or decoctions along with metallic salts, as tiie 
sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver, &c. of the astringency of which he wishes to 
have the benefit ; Goulard in large quantity in mucilaginous lotions, et as- 
tringents with isinglass, &c. But it would be endless to attempt to enumerate 
all the errors of this kind, to which an ignorance of chemical affinities may give 
rise : for such farther details on the subject as may be very commonly reqinred 
for the direction of the prescribers of medical substances we must refer ov 
readers to such tables of incompatibles as that affixed to the last edition of Dr. 
Thomson's Materia Medico, and before leaving the suljjject, merely -' reeal 
to their memory the law, of very extensive application, announced long since 
by a distinguished French chemist, namely, that if solutions of two saSs con- 
taining elements within them capable of forming a soluble and an insoluble 
salt, be brought together, a decomposition must necessarily take {dace ; as, for 
example, when the nitrate of silver and common salt are mixed, the result being 
the precipitation of the muriate of silver, whilst the nitrate of soda remains in 
solution. Still however it must be confessed, there are many instances of 
medicines of an apparentiy very unchemical nature doing good service in the 
treatment of disease, and here of course the dictates of theory must yield to 
those of experience. Such exceptions at the same time can never warrant the 
young practitioner in blindly ordering combinations which are at once unscientific 
and untried. 

5. Directing a mode of preparing the ingredients which is injurious to Aar 
qualities or unsuitedfor the development of their full powers. Thus, as we have 
already seen, some vegetable matters which are very efficient when ^ven in 
substance or even in the form of cold infusion, may lose nearly all their virtaes 
by long-continued coction, which evaporates their essential oil, and oxidizes and 
precipitates their extractive matter often in an inert form. To take a fam^Knr 
example of the injurious influence of protracted exposure to heat, the leaf of 
the cherry laurel, which is used in our kitchens to impart an ^egant flavour to 
Tarious preparations of milk, has its peculiar properties entirely dissipated if 
long boiled. Some vegetable preparations are rendered on the other hand more 
irritating by much boiling, as senna, which has its griping tendency thus much 
increased* 

An opposite error to that just alluded to is the ordering the form of infosioiiy 
instead of tiiat of decoeti^xD, for a vegetable whose mnciUigiiious or Mtxiogent 
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^alhies we wonld obtain, in the largest proportion, in solution. Another is the 
selection of an inappropriate menstnmm, as an aqueons one for vegetables whose 
xesinoas or balsamic qualities we would fiilly extract, or an alcoholic one for 
tiie solution of gummy matter or isinglass. With the gum resins indeed a kind 
of emulsion is formed with water by means of trituration, but eyen here a de* 
position speedily be^ns to take place, indicating the necessity of their being 
freshly prepared for use. 

6. Omitting the proper directions for the preparation or use of a medicine. An 
oversight may also be committed in respect to not directing the precise part of 
a plant which we wish to subject to preparation, in case that it be one 
Ibreign to our pharmacopceias, — or whether it should be bruised or other- 
vise comminuted before being exposed to the action of the proper menstruum — 
the omitting to mention how long maceration should be continued — whether 
straining is requisite, and similar details. It is true the apothecary, supposing 
him a well instructed one, may be capable of supplying all these oversights, 
but it is not less the duty of the prescriber, in uncertainty as to what handi his 
formula may fall into, to define such points with sufficient minuteness and accu- 
racy. The time of day at which the medicine should be taken, as well as the in- 
tervals of the dose where repetition is requisite, and the quantity, should not be 
omitted. Nor should it be forgotten that the nature of the menstruum, quite 
independent of the strength of the active ingredients, must often limit the extent 
of the dose. Thus the quantity of a tincture should rarely exceed a drachm 
or two at a time. When it holds a narcotic or acrid substance in solution, as 
opium or cantharides, the dose wiU of course be very much less than this. The 
stimulant character of such a vehicle renders its habitual use in many chronic 
eases objectionable, even in a tolerably dilute state, and in acute disease often al- 
iogether inadmissible, especially in the case of children and others unhabituated 
to vinous fluids. The advantages attendant on their addition in some cases to 
inftisions and decoctions, in causing them to agree better with delicate stomachs 
and to keep somewhat longer unimpaired, have already been alluded to — cir- 
cumstances which, together with the £eict of certain principles being soluble in 
them only, and the comparative permanence of their composition in different 
climates and seasons, must ever give them a high value when judiciously used. 
At the same time it must be confessed that their habitual misuse, and that 
too even under medical sanction, has in too many instances laid the foun- 
dation for lamentable intemperance. Tinctures made with alcohol in a con- 
centrated form are liable to deposit a portion of their ingredients on the addi- 
tion of water >~ an inconvenience from which those in whose preparation a 
weaker spirit (as proof spirit) is employed, are free. 

The quantity of an infusion or decoction ordered at one time should, in con- 
sequence of their liability to spoil, rarely exceed from six to eight ounces, 
except in the case of those of which the dose is unusually large, as, for ex- 
ajnple, the decoction of sarsapari]la.^The quantity ordinarily prescribed at each 
dose (with the exception of such as contain an acrid or narcotic principle, as 
di^talis, dulcamara, or Geoffroya for instance,) varies from one to two or three 
ounces. When too much is taken at one time, they are apt to oppress the 
stomach, an inconvenience which is to be avoided by diminishing the dose and 
increasing the frequency of its repetition. Three, four, or six hours are very 
common intervals ; but these of course vary with the nature of the medicine 
and of the precise effect we would obtain from its use. As a general rule, in- 
fusions are less disagreeable, and sit lighter on the stomach than decoctions^ 
as the fbrmer retain more of any essential oil which may happen to enter into 
the composition of the vegetable matter 'employed, — and the lower the tem- 
perature employed, the more truly does this hold, — but, on the other hand, 
they are in many instances feebler in their action. 

Whether the form of mixture or draught should be selected for a medicine, 
depends much on whether very great accuracy in the dose is important. When 
the ingredients of a mixture are in kind and quantity sufficient to produce a 
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poUoiKNiB effect, the sabdiTision into MfMurate phiab, eecb eontsmiag s ni^gh 
drftoght, i» at least a prudent precaution. It is more especially nori— ij 
where any of the ingredients are either of a rerj heavy or very light nstne^ 
as, from inadvertence in respect to forgetting to shake a larger bottle, Ac ctis- 
trihutiou of the doses might be very unequal, Snch subdiviskm ia also ad- 
vantageous in the case of very volatile medicines, which are apt to be in a gveat 
degree dissipated on very frequent removal of the cork. Bat the degvse ol 
prudence and attention which the attendants display, and the relatiTe unpor- 
tance of economy in small matters to the patient (especially when tk* aolgect 
of a protracted malady), will of course, in some degree, influence us in mspcct 
to this and many similar minor points. 

In neat prescription, the several items are generally so pTOporti<»ed, as that, 
when all are added together, they shall form an even weight or measme 
This at once aids the memory in retaining the proportions, and in the case of 
a draught or mixture adapts it for filling one of the ordinary-sixed bottles, these 
being made according to a fixed gradation of sizes — 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12 ounces, &e. 
Strict adhesion to this point is, however, obviously of very secondary ctnmc 
quence, and is very often dispensed with. Again, it is very convenient that 
where several doses are ordered together, the active ingredient in each dose 
ahould be a submultiple of the whole quantity of it,~ or, in other words, that 
the latter should divide without a fraction. Thus we always know precisely, 
and easily retain in memory, the exact portion taken at a time: for example, 
if we wish to exhibit calomel in divided doses, it will be more natural and 
suitable to direct twelve grains to be apportioned into four powders, than ten 
into three, though the actual difference in the strength of each dose is so trivisL 
This, to be sure, is a simple matter, but every tyro is not fully aware how much 
attention to such trifles facilitates practice. 

In composing a prescription, it is best for the beginner to commence by de- 
termining the quantity of each of the more active ingredients for a single dose; 
then that of the adjuncts corrective and recipient ; and finally, multiply eadi 
aeparately (or, if he please, leave it to the compounder to do so), according to 
the number of doses, pills, powders, or draughts he wishes to have made up at 
once. Thus errors will be less likely to arise, than where the larger quantity 
is first fixed upon, and its subdivision subsequently performed, as usually prae- 
tised by the more experienced prescriber. 

In popular recipes great incorrectness of quantity is liable to arise in con- 
sequence of the troy, or apothecaries' drachm being so very much heavier than 
— above double — the drachm avoirdupois ; and consequently the apothecaries' 
ounce also, though it contains just half as many drachms as the ounoe avoir- 
dupois, is heavier than it* Whereas the troy pound on the contrary is the 
lighter of the twof, there being four ounces less in it The confusion and inex- 
actness to which all this may give rise in ignorant hands is obvious. Even 
careless apothecaries, who sometimes use troy weight for nothing above a 
couple of drachms, are liable, from the same cause, to commit great errors, and 
the more especially so as the druggist sells everything to them by avoirdnpoif 
weight. 

Powders should rarely be ordered in large quandties at once, as many of 
them, as, for example, bark, rhubarb, guaiacum, &c. are materially iojored 
b^ the action of the atmosphere and light ; there are in fact but very fiew me- 
dicines which, like mercurial ointment, can be said to improve by keeping: The 
dose of most of the powders ordered in our pharmacoposias, vary from five to 
ten grains. Even in respect to hulk alone, a powder, especially of any light 
vegetable matter, becomes inconvenient where it much exceeds a drachm. Cin- 
chona is one of the few which it may sometimes be requisite to take in larger 
doses ; though the occasion for this has been of late years almost entirely done 

* Somewhere aboat one tenth. For their' precise relative values, see the very useful tsblei 
In the late Dr. Duncan's Dispensatory. 
t By somewhat more than one sixth. 
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•VS7 vith, hf tiie £se»very of qainxne. Many of oar most active reniedi^^ 
tepeeiattj the alkaloids of recent introdaetkm into practice, exist in the piil\ne<- 
ndmt form, and are not included in the above remarks, their dose being, for 
Iks BMBt part, only the fractional part of a grain. 

• The following taUe of the average quantities of different formfi of medicine, 
aftd.of cerkdn of, their adjnnots usiiaUy directed, may prove of some assistance 
in the art of prescribing. 

Bbausht — from one ounce to two or three ounces. 

Pu^-^three to fL-v^ grains. (Narcotic pills are often left much smaller than 
this, even after the addition, occasionally made to the active ingredients, 
of some comparatively inert powder or extract to augment its bulk.) ' 

Powi>3BB — ^five grains to a drachm. (Calomel and some other active powdery 
are often made up into powders of much smaller bulk than even l^e first 
of these quantities.) 

BoL98^**4i scruple to a drachm. 

£i&BGTUABir — each dose from half a drachm to two drachms. (The whole 
quantity ordered at a time from two to four onnces.) 

Tincture — ^the quantity usually added to infUsions, decoctions, &c. to 
qualify them, varies from, half a drachm to a drachm and a half to each 
fluid oance. 

Su<ua -^ half a scruple to a scruple to every ounce of a mixture or draiight 
when it is requisite to sweeten them. 

Struf — simple — half a drachm to a drachm and a half to each ounce of a 
mixture or draught. The latter quantity would render them too sweet 
for many palates. To conceal the flavour of children's medicine, a still 
larger proportion is sometimes added. Of syrups containing active in* 
gredients in solution, the ordinary dose is from one to two [or three 
drachms. 

HoKET.*~two parts to one of turpentine, &;c., to form an electuary. Dry pow*- 
ders will require a larger proportion ; a simple or compound syrup or 
treacle may be substituted, thickened if necessary with powdered Uquorice 
and a portion of compound powder of cinnamon. 

OcKo ACACIA IN POWDEB — two drachms to suspend an ounce of oil, or a 
drachm and a half of the resin of guaiacum, &c., in water in the form of 
emuLsion ; half a drachm to each ounce of fluid for a cough mixture ; from 
half an ounce to an ounce for each quart of water for a mucilaginous drink, 
to be taken ad libitum in irritation of the stomach, bowels, and urinary 
organs. 

^CXLAOB OF ACACIA — oue to two drachms to each ounce of fluid for a cough 
mixture, &c. Six drachms to an oimce of olive or other fixed oil to form 
an emulsion with water ; or to suspend a drachm and a half of resin of 
guaiacum or of balsam of copaiba along with a couple of drachms of sugar 
in an eight^ounce mixture. The yolk of one egg is a good substitnte. 

TBAOiACAMTHJ: oiTii — fouT or fivc grains render an ounce of water mucila^ 
ginous. 

Soap -.'^ a bkter extract, or a confection — -abont one part to two or three parts 
of most powders to form a mass tor pills. 

Powm&s (cinchona, &c.)— from a scruple to half a drachm to each ounce of 
andxtnre. 

Abokatic powdebb — ^ve to fifteen grains added as a corrective to other 
poiTiders, bolus, or draught 

AnoMATic CONFECTION ---one to two semises to a bolus or to a draught of two 
ounoes, and proportionably to a mixture. 

SsasNTiAXi oOiS — tn. i to -rti i to a pill ; m ii — vi (to be dropped on sugar 
5 i — ^ii, and rubbed up gradually with water) for a draught, or imitation 
of the distilled water of Sie same name. 

VOL, V. T 
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■V. 

Domestie Measures* 

Medicines are often directed to be taken by the fndl of a cup, glas^, wspem^ 
The quantities so indicated are too Tagae to be suited ftr the dosing <tf atfd^e 
remedies. 

A teacup fd is generally supposed to be equivalent to four onnoea of ait 
aqneoos fluid. > 

A wineghssful is generally supposed to be equiyalent to an ounce and « half. 

A taJbleapoonfid is generally supposed to be equivalent to half an ounce. 

A dessert gpoonfid is generally supposed to be equiyalent to two drachnas; = 

A teeupoonfidis generally supposed to be equivalent to one drachm of 'water; 
but of course to a considerably smaller weight of ether, or of an aldio)ic> 
tincture and other fluids of a specific gravity much inferior to that of w^ter; 
and the reverse in respect to nitric and sulphuric acids and other #uids of 
higher specific gravities. 

A teaspoonfUl of a heavyish powder contdns about half a drachm, as sidphltir 
fbr example. 

A teaspoonfhl of a very light powder (as magnesia), about ten grains. ' 

But to show still further how very indefinite such methods of measuremeaf 
are, we may mention that we have found an evening teacup, of the medittat 
size, when fhli up to the brim, to contain six ounces ; or when of the or* 
dinary degree of Muess, so as to be easily handed without risk of spiUtfifg; 
about four and a half ounces or five ounces. 

A break/eutteacupt-when filled quite to the brim, contains above twelve ounoeSj 
when filled to within half an inch of the brim, only eight ounces. 

A coffee cup, when filled to the brim, contains about five ounces ; when of 
the ordinary degree of fulness, about four ounces. 

A wineglass, when filled to the brim, contains about three ounces ; orwftteiief 
the ordinary degree of fulness, about two ounces. 

In French clinical reports, " un verre " represents about four ounces. 

A drop, a minim, and a grain weight of a fluid are, when great exactness i^ndt 
required, generally considered as equivalents. Measuring by the minim or six- 
tieth part of a fluid drachm, as now veiy commonly adopted, has a great'ad* 
vantage in respect to equability over the old method by drops, these varying itt 
size, not only with differences in the lip of the vessel and mode of droj^f^g^ 
but also with the nature of the fluid. 

The manipulus of the older writers stood for about half an ounce, iknt^H 
handful ; the pugillus, for a quantity which could be taken up by the t&yUdft^ 
and two first fingers, or about a drachm, or the fourth of the manipuli;^. 

;i:t p. ■ 

On Doies as apflieable to Individual Cases* ' . .v 

The determination of the dose depends on a great number of join^ consiqi|r;^ 
ations — the precise object we have in view in its administration -^U^^Jjf^ 
quency of its repetition — the age, sex, temperament, idiosyncrfisy, an^,|i^jl^ 
of the patient — the period of the disease and state of the general strengtBirr^ 
the condition of the stomach and intestines in particular, and in some cises 
also that of the heart, brain, and urinary organs, as well ais of the uterus — 
the influence of climate, season, and prevailing diathesis— and finally the 
chances of varying strength in the medicine. 

The object Hn view in the administration of the medicine. Difference of 
dose often materially modifies not only the degree, but often the vefy nature 
of the effect produced by a given medidne. Thus, for emunple, camphor 
which in small doses is stimulant and antispasmodic, in large ones is apt to 
be emetic, or, if retained in .the stomach, msey prove alanningly ^lacpofic 
AH this holds good in a minor degree of nvimeg also. Opivimf wh^ch ^bfifK 
given in smaU quantities and frequently repeated has^generally, and especially 
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in debilitated states of body, an exciting action in a very marked degree, 
proves in fall doses most powerfully narcotic. The neutral gaits, which in 
moderate dose are amongst our commonest aperients, in very large ones are 
emeiic, and in small ones act for the most part on the kidneys. Turpentine, 
when administered in small doses, as from a scruple to a drachm, is apt to 
excite unnary irritation ; yet in fuil doses, as from half an ounce to an ounce, 
especially if combined with castor oil or olive oil, it passes off freely by the 
iHTwels, without producing, for the most part, any such disagreeable effect. 
Antimaniala^ whidi in fractional doses act on the skin and facilitate expector* 
atioa, in large ones vomit, and purge, and reduce in a remarkable degree the 
strength aad frequency of the pulse, and the vital energy generally. Ipecac 
cwuMa varies in its effect in relation to the dose in a very similar manner, save* 
tihat it does not produce such formidable depression f whilst in small quantities 
H iuis v^ addition even a tonic and stomachic effect, as in dyspeptic casesj and 
is equivalent to an astringent in dysenteric ones. 

. OakNmel in large insulated doses has a powerfully purgatiye and probilious 
effect ; in smaller and frequently repeated ones it salivates and acts on the 
system at lai^* Such, at least, is the general difference of result in relation 
to its doees, uiongh exceptions do not unfrequently occur, a large single dose 
sonetimes affecting the constitution, whilst small and reiterated ones are apt 
at length to act powerfully on the bowels. Tobacco in minute doses is diu- 
retic, whilst in somewhat larger ones it has a deadly sickening and narcotic 
influence, depressing with feaiful rapidity the powers of life. And to give one 
more instaiuie: — Rhubarb, which in the quantity of from a scruple to half a 
drachm is such an effectual purgative for an adult, in doses of four or five 
gndns displays invaluable stomachic properties. From all this the absurdity 
of the vulgar is obvious, who when pleased with the effects of a medicine think 
to augment its utility in proportion as they swallow it in larger quantities. 
Large doses of most active substances produce so great a degree of local irrita- 
tion, as either to cause their speedy expulsion from the stomach and bowels, or, 
at least, to diminish materially the chances of their being taken into the system 
Of of permanently modifying the action of the parts with which they come in, 
contact* A repetition of small doses at short intervals affords, generally 
speaking, the best chance of absorption. Even where the augmentation of an 
evaeuaiion, or its reproduction when altogether suppressed, is our object, the 
doses of the appropriate medicines should be moderate, and especially so in 
jeej chroiu^ diseases, as otherwise they exhaust for a considerable period the 
eieitability of the organs on which their influence is directed, and are often 
followed hj a still greater deficiency of secerning energy, and produce in ,the 
system at large an alternation of irritation and exhaustion very unfistvourable 
to the re-establishment of healthy actions. 

Age. Persons of adult age and in the vigour of life generally require the 
largest doses. For the old, some diminution ought commonly to be made. In 
in&icy, childhood, and youth, the dose is somewhat, but not exactly, in the 
ratio of the age. Thus according to the approximative table, constructed by 
Gaubius on the basis of experience, supposing the dose of a given medicine 
proper fbr a healthy adult to be one drachm, 

that for a patient of 20 years old will be about 3 ij. or two thirds, 

— — 14 — — 5ss. — one half, 

— — 7 — — 9 j. — one third, 

— — 4 — — gr XV, — one fourth, 

— — 3 — — grx. — one sixth, 

■ — — 2 — — gr viiL — one eighth, 

•-T. — 1 — — grv. — one twelfth ; 

or according to the formula of Dr. Young, which is more easily retidned in the 
memory thui the above table, and comes sufficiently close to it in its results for 
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all practical purposes, *' the doses of most medicines for children under twelve 
years of age, must be diminished in the proportion of the age to t^e age in- 

'2 1 

creased by 12 : thus, for example, at two years, ^'^ ^^ a y. " 

But to all such generalisations, it must be recollected there are some remark- 
able exceptions. Thus even very young children bear purgatives^ and especially. 
caiomelt in larger proportioned doses than adults; but though the inunediate ir- 
ritation produced by them in infancy is less conspicuous than at a more ad- 
vanced period of life, it would be a grievous error to suppose that their frequent 
administration, and particularly that of the latter, can fail of being highly inr 
jurious and debilitating in the long run at any age. Mercury, however, it must 
be admitted is attended with little comparative risk of producing salivation ia 
very early life : some practitioners of extensive experience have even de- 
clared that they never met with such an occurrence within the third year; bat 
we have reason to believe that the exemption is not absolute. 

With regard to narcotics on the other hand, it would be in the highest degree 
imprudent to venture on giving them to infants in any thing like such propor- 
tional doses as the above table would indicate. Children in the early montbs 
have been poisoned by a single drop of laudanum. Still when the use of such 
a remedy is clearly indicated, it may be ventured on with safety in prudent 
hands, even from the very earliest periods. Thus a drop of the tincture may 
be made up into an ounce mixture, and a teaspoonful be given at a time, and 
its effects carefully watched for two or three hours before venturing on a re- 
petition of the dose : after the third month, half a drop may generally be ven- 
tured on at each dose, and after the sixth month a whole ^op. These propor- 
tions are obviously only approximative, and must be modified in relation to the 
strength of the infant and the nature and period of the disease under which it 
labours. Where incessant purging and vomiting, or extreme spasmodic pain 
are present, the risk of its injurious effects are, cateris paribus^ the least 
Stimulants of all kinds should, as a general rule, be administered to children 
with a sparing hand : there are however cases of extreme exhaustion and col- 
lapse, when their seasonable employment effects wonders. Blisters should not 
be kept on very young children above two or three hours, as frequently from 
the neglect of this precaation ill-conditioned sores of a gangrenous tendency 
have resulted; nor is very large sanguineous depletion, though recourse to it may 
be clearly requisite, quite so well tolerated at this as at a later age, the growth 
of the body at this period making incessant demands on the activity of the 
circulatory system. 

Sex. Women, as having a more delicate frame, and greater nervous suscep- 
tibility, require for the most part weaker doses than men. 

Temperament has likewise a most material influence, in respect to the rela- 
tive effects of medical agents. The phlegmatic, melancholic, and athletic, or 
those with a fully developed muscular system, generally require a larger quan- 
tity of a given medicine, than the nervous or sanguineo-nervous temperament, 
in order to produce an equal amount of operation. The phlegmatic and the 
nervous coincide, however, in respect to commonly bearing large depletum'by 
the lancet badly. To persons of a strumous feeble habit, a long-continued de- 
pressing treatment is peculiarly inimical, great reduction of diet, large losses 
of blood, and the free exhibition of mercury being notoriously injurious to such 
individuals, and only to be ventured on in cases of great urgency, and when 
the risk from the disease Mrly outweighs that from the proposed treatment* It 
is in such habits as those last named, that the tonic system effects its greatest 
triumphs when judiciously applied and followed up perse veringly. 

Idiosyncrasy. Individual peculiarities in respect to susceptibility to ezteflmal 
agencies, though it be generally altogether impossible to give acny rationaL ex- 
planation of their sourse, or even, from any 'external ugns, to antiripate their 
existence; should invariably be inquired after, and respected by the preBcribor. 
Such are amongst the caaes in which the rioter attendant has a decided ad- 
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Tantage orer a stranger. *' Com par scientia est, utiliorem tamen medicum 
«88e amicum quam extraneum." 

Gaubius speaks of a patient of his who was affected by so simple a snbstance 
as the *' lapUli cancrorum,"' (little different from common chidk,) with sym- 
ptoms almost as virulent as arsenic could have produced. Cullen knew a per- 
son who would fiiint at the smell of mutton, and another in whom convulsions 
were brought on by eating a morsel of egg. Certain shell-fish produce an 
almost immediate eruption in some habits ; nuts in others. The dangerous 
efifects produced by some varieties of mushroom are well known ; but even the 
edible species are very injurious to particular individuals. We have known 
Bttch persons have an attack of cholera brought on by eating hashes, into 
the composition of which ketchup entered, and one instance of a whole family 
truffering simultaneously from a sudden cutaneous eruption, from the same 
oanse. Even tea and coffee, which agree so well with most people, in some 
instances, from their peculiar action on the nervous system and on the circu'- 
lation, resemble poisons ; and honey, which so many use as a regular article 
of diet, produces in others, even in very small quantities, severe gastro-inte»- 
tinal irritation. We know an individual who, as often as he eats a few straw- 
berries (generally speaking, one of the wholesomest of fruits), is immediately 
a£fiBCted with a sense of prickling over the tongue ; if he persists, this nervous 
irritatiofn extends to the face and even to the upper part of the chest ; another 
Yery strong man, in whom the use of the simplest of our garden fruits is fol- 
lowed soon after by an eruption of nettle-rash. The irritation of a blister, or even 
of leeches, will give rise to extensive erysipelas, in some habits. The very smell 
of a purgative, says Gaubius, will affect the bowels of some, whilst others cannot 
be mov^ by any thing under a double dose. The difference in regard to pain 
or uneasiness produced by the same purgative in different individuals is also 
T^ry remarkable ; even the simplest, as senna or manna, cause intolerable 
griping in some people. The susceptibility to the influence of mercury like- 
-wise varies in a very remarkable degree. We have seen a person salivated 
serverely by four or five grains of blue pill taken in divided doses, in the course 
of two or three days, along with other medicines of an aperient nature, but 
'Which had failed to operate on the bowels. The ^ility of salivation was, in 
this case, hereditary. Mercury, in any form, excites in some individuals, and 
more particularly in those in whom salivation is not easily produced, a fiight- 
M d^ree of erethism, with most alarming depression of the vital powers. 
We have seen a complete, but temporary loss of sight, accompanied by various 
evidences of undue determination of blood to the head, supervene upon the oc- 
enrreace of a violent salivation induced by the application of camphorated mer- 
curial ointment for a few days to an enlarged testis. The effects of opium are so 
Tery distressing to certain patients as almost to preclude its use in the treatment 
of their diseases. Excessive itching and an eruption terminating in desquam- 
aoAtion have been noticed amongst its occasional annoyances. But the ex- 
amples of this kind are quite endless. Suffice it to say, that there is scarcely 
any article of food or medicine, however simple, which has not been known to 
prove x>ecttliarly disagreeable or repulsive to some individual or other. The 
prudent practitioner may often save much unnecessary annoyance to all parties 
by makinghimself acquainted with his patient's previous experience on this head. 

An accurate investigation into our patients* habits in respect to regimen and 
inedicine is also of the first importance^ Those who have been long addicted 
to intemperance generally bear depletions ill. Even the sudden abstraction 
of his accustomed stimulants from the habitoal drunkard, without giving him 
any appropriate medicinal substitute, is a frequent source of delirium tremens, 
and even of fiital exhaustion. The ill effects of such sudden and total change 
in the habits have also been manifested, in a minor degree, in the retardation 
of reooiveries after accidents, or severe surgieal operations. The Instant with- 
drawal of opium from those who have long been in the habit of using it, 
or erea the too rapid redoetioa of the dose, has appeared to us decidedly to 
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shorten existenoe is ineorable tcliioiiio diseaae. l^Mt modickiefr aad, ^p^t- 
oially narcotics, have their operation dimimahed by habitual dm, .m i^ ^^ 
•heervable in those who hare addicted themselvea to tobacco or to opi^MM- 
Henoe this olasa of snbataneea nrast be gradaaUy augmented in dose, o^ eUe 
one kind of narcotic nnut be frequently subetHuted for another, if wo woul^ 
keep np an average anumntof effect To the general law of habit diminish- 
ing the influence of uMdicinal agents there are, however, some exoeptioos. 
Thus, for example, the saline aperients when taken in a very dilute form, &n4 
in die peculiar combinaitions in which they are presented in some natural mi- 
neral waters, appear to increase in influence according as they are continued; 
of which we hare had personal conviction in respect to the thermal saline 
waters of Carlsbad, and the bitter water of Pullna in Bohemia \ and the same 
holds good, tfaongh in a minor degree, in respect to the waters of Harrowgate, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, &c. Once that th^ influence over the secretions 
of the mucous membrane is established the daily repetition of the samef Pr 
sometimes of even a smaller dose, will sustain a similar amount of opei;aitifX(i 
-during many weeks; and often eren after their use has been disoontii^iedt theije 
remains the well-fbrmed habit of regular evacuation. There are, again» oertain 
^aaedicines which have a tendency to accumulate in the system, and to wluch 
repeated use seems to have no tendency to reconcile it ; such, for infitjince, as 
'VMrcnry, lead, arsenic, iodine, and digitalis. 

The period and intensity of the diseaae we have to treat, and the decree k/ 

. strength remaining to the patient, obviously form most important data in the 

-regnlation of the proper doses. The same medicine which in the comme^e- 

ment of an acute affection might have exercised a most beneficial influence 

over its progress, may, if administered after debility or a tendency to collapse 

have manifested themselves, prove quickly fatal : whereas it is exactly at this 

» period that another class of medicines, those of a stimulant nature, may be 

•given with a most liberal hand, it being understood that their use shall always 

be commenced experimentally, that is, in small and dilute quantities,, the 

««ffects of which are to be carefully watched. 

With regard to evacuants, the danger of their free use in the advanced period 
fof many acute and chronic disorders is now pretty generally understood > hot 
with respect to anodynes and narcotics, we ai'e not quite sure that the risk of 
large doses at a similar stage of illness, and when weakness and exhaustion 
have folly set in, is so universally known as to allow us to omit cautioning our 
younger brethren on the subject, even in relation to such patients as have, 
when in a stronger condition, habituated themselves to the use of this cjass of 
substances. 

The etate of the stomach and intestines will necessarily influence us much, 
both in respect to the quantity as well as of the quantity of medicine to be em- 
ployed. When these organs are in a state of irritation, the exhibition of such a 
•dose, as will in all probaUlity either be rejected or increase the existix^ excite- 
ment, is worse than trifling. In this ccndition of the digestive organs certain 
(medicines seem alt(^ther to lose their specific effects. Digitalis, for example, 
no longer displays its powers of reducing the circulation, nor of augmenting 
the urinary secretion. Bark ceases to control ague, mercury to restrain 
syphilitic action, &c. In such cases an appropriate preparatory treatment and 
the simultaneous exhibition of judiciously selected corrigents are peculiarly 
called for. Again, when the secretions of the chylopoietic viscera are dis- 
ordered, the administration of tonics and alteratives will generally prove t^otally 
ineflicient till these have been first set right. 

The condition of the drevdatory system is another element never to.be neg- 
lected in the determination cxf doses. To exhibit a nauseioiiis medicii^e in^^ 
'' qttantityas might perchance induce violent vomiting or extreme depa^^lon, 
'Wot^ •expose the palient labouring, under particular, states of.dises^e^of ,the 
ii^art or ^m vessels, to the peril of instantaneous, de^th, Wh^n, tj^.air 
^pUeMg^>wAtungs^mteeaLtetimyAy inflame^ ftBdoa t^ev^ oj^.re%yi]9g^iem- 
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fielfes b^* a (H^iottS secretion, the injarumft effects of opiates is notorious. The 
state of die hrain^ likewise, and even that of die skin^ are not to be lost sight ot, 
T& exhiMt an antimonial or any other violent emetic to an apoplectic sufferer, 
<it large doses of bark, opium, or other heating or stimulatlBg medicine to a 
patient in whom a hot and dry skin and constipated lioweLs coexisted with 
marked symptoms of morbid determination to the brain, might be to seal his 
leite. In mental derangement on the otbv hand, somewhat larger doses than 
<yrdinary of certain medicines, of the evaeuant class especially, become neces- 
sary, and this is still more pointedly the case in respect to those who labour 
under cerebral oppression. The exhibition of stimulants will generally 
** cseteris paribus" prove more injurious to those already exposed to sources 
of sensorial excitement, as for instance to the student, and the anxious and 
Confined man of business, than to those of more active and out-of-door habits. 

The recognition of certain morbid states of the urinary or^ns may also limit 
us in the use of particular remedies, such as cantharides in any of its fi>m0, 
external or internal, turpentine in small doses, &o. . Of the importance of « 
knowledge of the actual condition of the uterine eyatem towards successful or 
even safe prescriptions for females, both the public and the profession are suffi- 
ciently aware. The propriety of abstaining during the menstrual petiod fitmoi 
all violent doses, especially those of a drastic and exciting nature, as well as 
from all abstraction of blood which is not imperatively called for by the urgeney 
of severe disease, is very generally agreed upon. During pregnancy likewise 
the mildest medicines, and in moderate doses, are alone eUgp(bIe^ and the ex- 
hibition of mercury with a view to affect the system, of digitalis and of rougph 
and depressing emetics and other medicines of great energy, should, unless under 
very pressing circumstances, be postponed. 

The influence which cUfnate and season should exercise in the miodifieatMiiii 
6f our doses is also generally acknowledged. Thus the large doses of calomel, 
which have been used with so much effect in controlling hepatic and other 
inflammations in warm countries, are rarely called for in this part of the world ; 
whilst on the other hand, the profuse use of purgatives which is borne with 
comparatively tittle injury in our colder regions, would speedily exhaust the 
system, or produce acute inflammation, in Uio ii^bitants of a wanner cUme, 
and especially of such native races as are of a peculiarly slight form and impres- 
sionable habit, as, fbr example, the Hindoos, who are known to require much 
smaller doses of these and most other medicines than the Europeans who reside 
amongst them. 

The reigning diathesis will also ever powerfully influence the prudent pre- 
scriber in the adaptation of his remedies. Thus where autumnal cholera or dys- 
entery is prevalent, he will be moderate in the use of such .medicines as tend 
to irritate the macous membrane ; when influenza or low fever reigns he will 
abstain fWmi the very free use of lowering measures in slight ailments ; so on 
the other hand, when an inflammatory^ or biUous tendency characterises the 
disorders of the season, he will display even in the earlier and less developed 
stages of a case a suitable activity in the use of their proper antagonists. The 
habitation of the patient, according as it is more or less healthy in point of lo- 
cality and other circumstances which will readily suggest themselves, as well 
as the nature and abundance of the daily food, will also properly exercise a 
great influence over the details of treatment No competent person would 
think of treating a paUid or emaciated manufacturer, the lU^fed inhabitant of a 
close and crowded lane in a city, with the same activity as a robust countryman, 
even supposing them both to be labouring under a similar inflammatory affection. 

The varying strength of medicines is a source of considerable embarrass- 
nient in the regulation of the dose of some of the Biore powerful opefl» and es- 
pecially of those drawn ttcna the vegetable kingdom. Jn.the.omplcnriQeQt of 
the more energetie narcotics, their powdered leavesandextiActSt itw^bepjsu- 
^ent, if the dose has already mounted up much abeve.tbe-inulitatqryrquaiitity* 
t>n commenehig a new pairoel of the medicine, and capffiiaUyv if it Wj^Mi tem 
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a new tonrce, to make a great redaction in the dose, and agidn caationsly to 
ascend. This is peculiarly requisite in regard to the vegetable idkaloids and 
pmssic acid, as from the mgh price of the former there is too great temptation 
to adulterate them, and the latter, from its volatile quality, as well as frt>m oc- 
casional carelessness in its preparation, has been known to present a most 
startling inequalitr of strength, one drop of some retailers being equal (as was 
iomnd on a careAil examination made some years ago) to three or even four 
drops of the preparation sold by another. Under such circumstances, it is not 
aarely to be wondered at that serious accidents should have, from time to time 
occurred : we believe, however, that since regular formula for making thes* 
substances have been introduced into our phanmacopoBias, the danger from thij 
Yery perplexing source has been in some degree diminished. 

The time of day most appropriate for the exhibition of different medicines 
Taries with the intention of the prescriber. Hypnotics should of course^ ia 
most instances, be given in preference towards night, as coinciding willi the 
natural period of repose $ so likewise emetics, that the exhaustion subsequent 
to their use may be effiiced by the nightly rest to which they often dispose* 
A^ttrieats of slow operation should likewise be given at the same pmod, or 
else very early in the morning, so that their action may fbll in the day, and 
not interfere with the enjoyment of sleep, as this is so very important to all 
patients in febrile as well as in chronic affections. For a similar reason, and 
to flicilitate the adaptation of a due temperature by the reduction of the cover- 
ings to a very moderate quantity, diuretics should be given at such time that 
their (^>eration may also coincide with the day ; whilst that of diapkoretios, 
on the other hand, is better directed on the night, when there is a natural ten- 
dency in the skin to relaxation ; though doubSess there will oocur very many 
cases where it will be proper to maintain their action both day and aight, as is 
likewise so frequently the case with narcotics. 

The period oBxmed to elapse between each dose of medicine, where it is ne- 
eessary that it should be repeated, will vary with the object of its exhibkion; 
thus, for example, emetics should be administered in small quantities at a time, 
every five or ten minutes, tepid diluents being finely interposed, tiU the sto- 
mach has folly discharged itself of^its contents. Aperients generally act moft 
mildly and effectually when given in small doses every three or four hours ; 
so likewise in respect to diuredcs and diaphoretics ; whilst medicines caleulflled 
to induce sleep should, on the contrary, be administered in rather full doses, 
and at very distant intervals, as every twelve or twenty- four hours. For ex- 
emplifications of this and of most of the preceding remarks, as well as for 
several farther necessary details, we must i«fer to the selection of presoriptious 
which follow. 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS FORMULiE. 
I. STIMULANTS. 

Including aromatic and diffusible stimulants, carminatives, and stomachics, and 
also tonic stimulants, such as the mineral acids, irritants and counter-irritantSf 
stimulant baths, ^c. 

Bn the tenn stimulant, or excitant, is meant a sabstance which speedily 
augments the action of the part to which it is immediately applied (generally 
ft portion either of the mucous membrane or of the skin), and sabsequently^ 
alter a very brief interval, that of the system at large through the medium of 
sympathy. 

Medicines of this class, especially when introduced into the stomach, exalt at 
oiioe tiie sensilHlity of the nervous system, and the action of the muscular 
fibre, as well as that of the mucous membrane. They augment the" strength 
and frequency of the heart's pulsations, give vigour to the play of the lungs, 
and raise the temperature of the whole body. In some instances they prove 
exdtant, and even irritant, to the urinary organs. 

In their mode of action they approach most nearly to narcotics and to 
tonics. The fbrmer indeed, if regard be had only to their primary action, are 
not always satis^torily distinguishable from stimulants. From tonics they 
differ, and especially the so-csSled diffusible stimulants, in the rapidity and 
comparatively evanescent nature of their action, in their power of increasing 
the Btsceptibility to external impressions, and the tendency they have to be 
followed by exhaustion when once their action is expended. 

Their nse is indicated chiefly in cases of temporary diminution of the ner- 
Tous energy, and a feeble performance of the functions of vanous organs, as 
well as in pains of a nervous or spasmodic character. When ihey are intended 
to oonibat debility, as in the advanced periods of low fevers, their exhibition 
shocdd at first be commenced experimentally, and their dose augmented in 
strength and frequency according to their observed effects, and especially ac- 
cording to their influence on the heart. When the pulse becomes slower and 
fuller under tiieir use, the propriety of their continuance is clearly manifested, 
juad particularly so if the sleep and powers of digestion are simultaneously 
improved. They should generally, on the other hand, be abstained from, or only 
very cautiously employed, where inflammation is present in an acute form in 
any part of the system. In chronic inflammation, however, their local appli- 
<!ation is occasionally beneficial, either in consequence of a diminished action 
of the capillaries succeeding secondarily to the excitement at first caused by 
their use, or else by means of a more healthy species of action being impressed 
on those vessels. 

The great msyority of vegetable substances exerting a stimulant power, are 
indebted for it to the presence of an essential oiL Camphor, ether, or am- 
Aionia, manifest the same quality in a very marked degree. Fermented 
liquors, too, from the alcohol which they contain, rank high in the class of ex- 
citants, both in respect to their beneficial results when judiciously exhibited, 
and their injurious consequences when unnecessarily or too freely employed. 

Their habitual use, and more especially that of those of a very stomachic or 
spirituous character, ought, in almost all instances, to be discouraged, as from 
the agreeable but treacherous excitement, both mental and corporead, which 
^nunediately follows their exhibition, as well as from the distressing feelings 
of coUapse which ensue upon the termination of their action, forthwith sug- 
gesting instinctively the desire of a repetition of the dose in a still stronger 
form, a tendency to confirmed dram-drinking is too apt to be the result 

In the imponderable agents, light, heat, and electricity, and especially the 
^o latter, we are possessed of very potent means of exciting the animal 
system. The commonest form of employing caloric with this view is that of 
the warm water, simple or medicated^ vapour or air-bath, the temperature of 
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the iiit being generelly from 97° to 100^ ; that of the two latter being ebm- 
ttonly raised some 20*^ or 30° higher. Sometunes beat is applied in a still 
more concentrated form, when we would instantaneously reuae the amking 
powers of life ; and this is effected by applying momentarily to the epigas- 
trium, or some other sensible part, a piece of metal, as the h^d^ a hamimpr 
or bowl of a spoon, which has previously been held for some momeftts in 
boiling water, or close to, or even in the fire ; or by inverting for an instatiton 
the part we wish to stimulate, the mouth of a cup containing hot water, and 
having a piece of cloth braced tightly across it Such applications are qf 
course very painful, and apt to cause severe vesication ; of counter-irritants 
of a somewhat milder character — liniments, stimulating baths, &c. — we shall 
subjoin several examples. Of moral stimulants, joy and hope are those of the 
greatest efficacy. 



[The dotes throughout mre those suited for adults, where not otherwise expres#ed<] 



Tk. Spirit. Aromon. Arom. Spirit. Larand. 
Corop. us). M. FiatMUtura. Sumat 
cochi. J. mm. ex aquA urgente flatu, aut 
languore. 

j^ Aquse Carui $}. TInct. Cardam. Co. 3j. 
Spirit. Ammon. Arom. HI x. Syr. Croci 3 j . 
M. Flat Haustus. 



B Mist. Camph. 3j- 
HI XXX. Spirit. 
Simp, aa 3 j. M. 



Spirit. Ammon. Arom. 
Lavand. Comp. Syr. 
Flat Haustus. 



I^ Mist. Camph. 3j. Spir. ^ther. Sulph.31j. 
Tlnct. Cardam. Comp. 3 iv. Spirit. Anisi 
3vj. Olei Carui VI xli. Syr. Zlng.3ij. 
Aquc Menths Pip. 3 vss. M. Fiat Mis- 
tura. Sumat cochi. ij. ampla urgente flatu 
(In flatulent Colic.) 

3 Magneslse 9j. 01. Carui. Tli iv. Spirit. 
Ammon. Fcetid. HI xx. Tinct. Opli. HIt. 
Syrup. Simp. 3ss. Aquae Menth. Pip. 
3>ss. M. Fiat Mistura. Capiat cochi. j. 
min. quartis horls. (In Diarrhoea and 
Flatulence In young children, continuing 
after the use oi purgatlTes.) 

H Aquas Anethi 3ii* Magne8i«3ss. Tinct. 

Opll HI ii It. Olei Anethl HI iJ. 

Sacch. Alhi 9 ij. Confect. Arom. gr. x. M. 
Fiat Mistura. Capiat cochi. J . mln . ter die. 
(In Colic of infants, accompanied by ex- 
cetaire voroiting and greenish unhealthy 
stools, a substitute for Dalby's Carmina- 
tive.) 

]^ Mist. Camph. 3x. Spir. JEther. Sulph.31. 
Confect. Aroraat '3i. Spirit. Lavand. 
Comp. 3ss. M. Flat Haustus, quartis 
horls repet. aut urgente paroxysmo. (In the 
sinking of Fever.attacks of AnginaPectoris, 
Palpitations, &c.) 

"^ Magnes. Carb. 3is8. Spirit. £ther. Sulph. 
Comp. 3»«j. Tlnct. Cardam. Comp. 5s8. 
Spirit. Anisi 3 v. Ol. Carui IH viij. 
Syr. Zing. 3U' Mist. Camph. Sjss. 
Aqute Menth. Vir. 3 v. M. Flat Mistura. 
Sumat cochi. Ij. ampla urgente, nauseA 
vel flatu, prius agitata phialft. 

'^ Misturie Camphors 3 vss. ' Ammon. 
Carbon. 3 ss. Syr. Zing. 3 iv. M. Flat 
Mistura. Capiat cochi. j. maximum se- 
cundis horls. (In the prostration of Ty- 
phoid Diseases.) 

% Ammon. Ckrb. gr. x. Valer. PuW. 3j. 



Aquae Cinnam. 3U* M. Fiat Haustus. (In 
Mervous Headach.) 



H Ammon. Carb. gr. 
t.3j. 



XT. Aquae Distil. 3j* 
Spirit. Myrist. 5j. Syr. Aurant. 3ss. M. 
Flat Haustus, c. succi Liromsis cochi. j. 
magno inter effienresoentlam sum. 



I^ Confect. Arom. 3ss. Opiigr. {j. M. Divide 
in Pil. Tiij. Capiat imam tertlA quAqne 
horA. (In small doses repeated at Aon 
interTals, Opium has a stimulant effect.) « 

I( Sodae Sesqulcarb. gr. xx. Syr. Aurant. 3 j. 
Aquae3jss. M. Fiat Haustus, cum 3 ss. 
succi Limonis cum. (To relieve Nausea 
and check excessive Vomiting.) 

ft Lactis Vace. OJ. Sinap. Seoi. Contatt. 3|. 
M. Coquantur simul donee coagnlum 
formetur. Cola. Capiat seri cy^hnra sub- 
inde. 

ft Acid. Hydrochiorici 3j. Aquae Oj. Sac- 
chari q. a. M. Fiat Mistura pro potu 
communi. (Stimulant and tonic biT^ypootd 
Diseases.) 



ft Inftis. Armor. Comp. 



3j. Spirit. Ammon. 
Zing. 3 J. M. Fiat 
Haustus, sextis horls adhib. 



Arom. 3s8. Syr. Zing. 3 J. 



ft Creasoti Hlx. PuIt. GlycTr. 3j. Muc. 
Acac. q. s. M. Divide in PH. xx. Sumat 
duas ter die. (In Neuralgia, and Atonie 
Rheumatism, and Chronic Bronchitis ; the 
number of Pills may be gradually inereased 
to eight or ten at a time. Its eflbots are 
tonic and stimulant, and, in s(mie Instances, 
diuretic.) 

ft Creasoti m 1. Mist. Camph. 5j. Fiat 
Haustus (To check Vomiting, when un- 
connected with inflaramation or organic 
disease, in Sea-sickness, and to enaMe ihe 
stomach to bear nauseous mediehtea. When 
tolerated, the dose may be grftduaiUy in. 
creased to seTeral drm>s, but always in a 
large proportion of Inenstrvrum (at lesst 
hair an ounce to each drop), on account of 
its acrid qualities.) 

ft Mist. Camph. 3vJ. Tinct. Guiac. AmmoB. 
31j. Muc. Acac. SiyruplU3J. M. Flat 
Haustus ; ter in die ^um. (Chronic Rheu- 
matism.) 
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BiDeo9ot4.9eiM0BB .lirjM. Muc. Acac; 3iv. 

Sjrr. Tdut. 3j. M. FiatMistura. Capiat 

' cocbl. ijj. ampla tertils horis. (In Catarrh 

mteDdac with excesaire MCretum aad de> 

hiUtyO 

IV Amicee Mont. Flor. 3j. Aque Fenr. O j. 

■ Stet ^r aemihoram. Cola. Sumat oochl. 

y^.— iij. ampla ter die. (In Paralysis, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Dysentery. Its use 

requires caution.) 

JV ^I^« Flor. Amicse, Camphorae aa gr. Iv. 
Theriacie q. s. Fiat Bolus. 

B Aquae Menth. Vir. 3t{j. Confect. Ross 
Gall. 3 J. Acid. Sulph. Dil. 3 jss. M. Fiat 
Mistura. Sumat cochl. iy. ampla quartis 
horis ope tubuli vitrei. 

B Acid. Nitric. DIl. SJss SiJ. Aquse Jxxlv. 

Sacchari3jaa. M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat 
Siy. ter in die ope tubuli yitrei. (In Ty- 
phoid FeTer, Chronic Hepatic Aflrections, 
and Secondary Syphilis.) 

E Acid. Nitromnriat. 3ij. Aquae Sxxir. Sac- 
charic jss. M. Fiat Mistura. Capiat 3 iiij. 
ter die ope tubuli vitrei. (In similar cases 
to the above, and in malignant Scarlet 
Fever.) 

B Liquoris Calcis Chloridi (Ph. Lond.) 
in. XXX.— Ix. Mist. Camph. 3y. Syr. 
Aurant. 3ij. M. Fiat Haustus ; quartis 
vel sextis horis repet. superbibendo aquae 
Hordei cyathum. (Typhus Fever and 
Dvsentery. The " Liquor Labarraquii 
Chloro-sodaicus " may be given in similar 
cases and doses.) 

R Old Toreb. Rect. 3 J. Vltel. Oviunius ; tere 
sinul et adde gradatim ; Mist. Amyg. 3 iv. 
Syr. Aurant. 3iJ> Tiuct. Lavand. Comp. 
3iv. 01. Cinnam. ntiv. Fiat Mistura. 
Sumat cochl. ij. ampla ter die. ( In Iritis, 
Chronic Rheumatism, &c.) 

ft Olei Tereb. 3 ij. Pulv. Caps. gr. x. Mellis 
3 iv. Fulv. Rad. Glycyr. q. s. M. Fiat 
Elect. Sumat cochl. j. magnum ter die, 
cum haustu cugusvis potus tenuis tepefactL 
(Neuralgia, Sciatica, &c.) 

% CopaflMe Bals. 3iiJ. LIq. Potassae Carb. 
3 JSS. Decoct. Hordei 3viiiss. Copaibam 
cum liqaore primum contere : dein adde 
padacim Decoct. Hordei. Capiat 3 j.— 
j<8. ler die. 

K Copaibtt Bals. Magnes. aa 3 j. M. Divide 
InPll. cc. Sumat vj ^x^. ter die. 

ft Piper. Cubebae 3 j. Sacch. Albi 3 ij. Muc. 
Acac. 3ij. Aquae Cinnam. 3 vj. M. Flat 
Eroulsio. Capiat oochl. ij. magna ter in 
die. (Gonorrhoea, Gleet, &c.) 

ft <^har. Pulv. gr. U. Camphors gr. iv. 
*^tr, HyosG. gr. vj. Contere siraul optimo. 
Divide in Pil. iv. Capiat unam bis in die 
superbibendo a^btim Decoct. Hordei. (In 
obstinate Gleet, Incontinence of Urine 
from debility of the bladder. Its use re- 
quires great caution. The Tincture is a 
more manageable form.) 

ft Balj. peruv. 30. Vitel. Ovor. U- tere 
«mul et adde Extr. Cinch. 3iv. Mell. 
«08. 3vj. M. Capiat cochl. j. mag. ter 
aie. (Chronic Bronchitis.) 



ft Tinct. eBptici3iT.^THi. Aqns Boss StU. 
Syr. Boss Gall. 3j. M. Fiat GargmrismA. 
Sspius in die utend. (Cynanche Tonsil- 
laris.) 

B CapsiciPulv.3U- Sodii Chloridi 3 j. Aqua 
Bulllentis3vj* M. Stet per semihoram. 
Cola. Colaturseadde AcctiSvJ. M. Fiat 
Gargarisma. (Cynanche TonsillarisL) 

IV Potasss Nitrat. 3U- Decoct. Hordei 3vt}. 
Mellis Ross 3j* M. Fiat Gargarismt. 
(Common Sore-throat.) 

K Inftis. RoiS Comp. 3 vjss. Acid. Sulpb. 
DU. 3aa.; MeUU Ross 3Jm. M. Fiat 
Gargarisma. 

B Liquor. Chloro-sodaici (Labarraqiiii) 3jss. 
Aqus Distill. 3 vj. Mellis 3 ss. M. Fiat. 
Gargarisma. (Angina Gangrenosa.) 

ft Muc. Acac. 3 viij- 01. Tereb. 3 U- M. Fiat 
Gargarisma. (InPtyalism.) 

B Sods Sub-borat. 3 tj- Mellis Ross 3 ij. 
Tinct. Myrrhs 3 IJ* Aqus3vj. M. Fiat 
Gargarisma. 

R Acidi Hydrochlorici 3 j — 3 jss. Syr. Rosjp 
Gall. 3j. Dec. Hordei 3vl]. M. Fiat 
Gargarisma. 

ft Liq. Calcll Chloridi (Ph. Lond.) 3 iv. 
Aqus thj. M. Fiat Gargarisma. (Cy- 
nanche. Serves also for a lotion to Burns, 
Gangrenous Sores, Scorbutic and Mercurial 
Ulceration of Gums, &c. and a somewhat 
stronger solution in Psora, Porrigo Favosa, 
Diphtherite, &c. viz. four parts water to 
one of the Liquor.) 

B Decoct. Hordei 3xU- Liq- Calcli Chloridi 
( Ph . Lond. ) 3 iv. M. riat Enema, nocte 
maneque Injic. (In Typhus, Dysentery, 
Cancer Uteri. A strong solution of the 
Chloride of Soda or of Lime is very useful 
as a disinfector, when sprinkled over the 
bed-clothes, floors, and excretions.) 

ft Aqus Cblorinli (Saturats) HI ▼.— x. 
Aqus Tepids 3 iv. M. et statim inhaletur 
vapor. (Gangrene of the Lung, Phthisis. 
Stimulant and antiseptic. The inhalation 
mav be continued for about five minutes, 
and repeated seven or eight times in the 
day.) 

I( Tinct. lodinii ntx.— .XX. Aqus Tepid. 
3iv. M. et statim inhaletur vapor. 
(Phthisis ; requires much caution as well as 
the preceding. Their use should be im- 
mediately interrupted where undue irrita- 
tion of the bronchial lining membrane is 
the result The safest and most eflTectual 
method of inhaling Chlorine or Iodine is 
by allowing either of the above preparations 
to drop slowly by means of a cotton wick 
on water kept at the boiling point by a 
spirit lamp, so that the vapour shall be 
steadily diinised throughout the apartment 
for several hours at a time, and always in 
a dilute form, and accompanied by a suffl- 
cient supply of aqueous vapour, as in the 
ingenious apparatus described by Dr. Cor- 
rigan. K.li. For additional formuls con- 
taining Iodine, see Alteratives.) 

I^ Olei Tereb. 3j- Aqus Tepid. Sxfj. Inha- 
. letur vapor. (In Chronic Catarrit .wi^ 
profuse expectoration.) 
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B Sfnairfi PaW. Mlc« Panl^ U StU. Aceti 
•■ Tepid, o.t. M. Fiat Cataplasmft. (Applied 
to the cneft for a quarter of an hour at a 
time in incipient Catarrh ; and to the feet 
af an excitant in the Collapse of Fever, ftc. 
Bhoald not be kept on long, else trouble- 
tome ulceration may eniue.) 

K Sinaph PuW. iir. Aqn« Tepid* q. •. 
Fiat Fediluv. (In Congestions of Head or 
Chest, Amenorrhoea, &c.) 

I^ Acid. Hydrochlor. S IJ — (▼• Aqaae Tepid. 
(96°) q. B. ut fiat Pedilur. (About four 
gallons.) 

B Acidi Nitromuriat. 3 ij.-4v. Aqn« Tepid. 
(960)AxxxU. M. Fiat PediluTium. (In 
Djspepsia with Hepatic Derangement and 
Constipation. It may also be used for 
sponging the abdomen and limbs. When 
applied as a bath to the whole body, the 
proportion of acid should be much smialler 
than this, or about one ounce to every eight 
gallons. The vessel employed should be 
of wood.) 

K Potass. Carb. 3 iv. Aquae Tepid. Iftcco. M. 
Fiat Balneum Alkalinum. (Bran Decoction 
or Isinglass are occasionally added if the 
sUn be very irritable.) 

B Manganesii Binoxldi 3 J. Sodii Chloridi 
( Sws Communis) 3iij. Tere optime slmul. 
Adde Acidi Sulph. 3 j. Aqnc 3 Ij. M. 
(The chlorine evolved fh>m this mixture 
on the application of heat forms a powerful 
means <x stimulating the surface in certain 
Cutaneous Affections and in Rheumatism, 
as well as of increasing the action of the 
liver in deranged states of that organ where 
Mercury might be unsuitable. The gas is 
received within an appropriate apparatus, 
so cmistructed, that while it acts on the 
skin it cannot reach the alr.passages or 
eyes. It consists in a large wooden box 
to receive the body, with an apertore in 
the top through which the head passes. 
Round this aperture there is affixed a lea- 
thern cap furnished with a running string 
case, by means of which It can be drawn 
accurately around the top of the forehead 
and under the chin. The patient remains 
exposed to the action of the gas, at a tem- 
perature of about 1 \7P, from fifteen minutes 
to half an hour every second day. A simi- 
lar contrivance is applicable to sulphurous 
acid fumigations, the gas being evolved 
from sulphur in a state of combustion (a 
wick being passed down through It in a 
crucible). Aqueous vapour may .ifrequlsite, 
be mingled with either of these gases by 
allowing water to drop slowly on a heated 
Iron. Whichever of these gases is em- 
ployed, it must be entirely withdrawn ft-om 
the box, by means of a sufficient draught 
of atmospheric air at the end of the ope- 
ration, and before the patient ventures to 
detach the head-piece, else Injurious pul- 
monary irritation might ensue. The above 
mixture serves also tor fnmigaUng infected 
apartments, being placed in a china basin 
within a vessel of heated sand, the doors 
and windows being kept closed for an hour 
or upwards, and no one remaining In the 
place at the time, nor till after a fVee cur- 
rent of fresh air has been allowed to pass 
through it.) 

Bi Add. Acet. %%%. Old Tereb. 3j«». Vi- 
tellum Ovi j 01. Limon. 3 m. Aquae Rosae 



SI). M. Fiat Liniment. (Applied with 
■teady fHctitni. A powerful counter-irri- 
tant, not suiUble tolrriteble habits. The 
effect of Liniments depends very much on 
the degree of friction employed. There is 
good reason to believe that much of the oc- 
casional efficacy, as well as some of the dan- 
gerous results, of a nostrum of this kind of 
recent celebrity, were due to the quantum 
of iViction with which it was applied, and 
the comparative sensibility of toe patients' 
skins.) 

H Ol. Croton. Tiglii IT) x. Adfpis 5 as. M. 
Fiat Unguentum. Infricetur adnuds mag- 
nitudinem bis terve in die donee appareat 
eruptio cutanea. ( A useAil counter-imtant 
in mtemal inflammations after tiie acute 
stage is past, as in Laryngitis, &c. ; also in 
Neuralgia.) 

Vk Antim. Potassio-tartratis 3 ij. Tinct. Can- 
thar. 3 j« Aqua Rosae 5 !)• Solve Anti- 
monii Pot-tartr. in Aqua RosaeCalida; dein. 
adde Tincturam. Fiat Embrecatio. (To 
produce an artificial eruption if the com- 
mon ointment of Tartrate of Anftiittony 
has &Ued.) 

]^ Liq. Ammon. Fort. 3J* Spir. Rosmar.Svj. 
Spirit. Camphore 3 ij. M. Flal Li- 
quor contra-irritans. (This Tery potent 
counter-irritant, applicable both to Neu- 
ralgia and Inflammatory Affections, where 
a very rapid stimulation of the sutfue is 
proper, is applied by means of a compress 
moistened with it, and firmly pressed on the 
seat of the pain or over the trunk of thenerve 
leading to it : if on the face, the eyes ritould 
be carefully protected, by it thickly folded 
napkin, against the ammoniacal Ames. 
The application to be oootinued firam a 
few seconds to six or eight minutes, aooord. 
ing as we wish to produce a merely mbe- 
fisdent effect or to vesicate. The only 
after dressing reqiiisito, if anj, is a light 
water dressing. This lotion is somewtiat 
weaker than an analogous one employed 
by Dr. Granville. Its strength, may be in- 
creased by diminishing the quantity of the 
second or third ingredient.) 

I^ Linim. Sapon. C. 3 jai. Liq. Ammon. 
Tinct. Cantfaar., Tinct. Opii aa 3i. M. 
Fiat Linimentum. (In Colic and other 
local pains.) 

^ Old Succini 3j. Tinct. Opii Sir. M. 
Fiat Linimentum. ( In Neuralgia.) 

ft Linim. Ammon. 3iii* OV, Tereb. 5 m. 
01. Caieputi3ii< M. Fiat Liniment. (A 
powerful counter-irritant in Chronic Rhen- 
matism, Sciatica, &c.) 

ft Creasoti HI v — ^xxx. Adipls 3 M. M. Fiat 
Unguentum. ( Acne, Syooaia, I«pra, Pso- 
riasis, Ozcena, and ill-conditioned Ulcers.) 

ft Creasoti Uliv.; Aqu«3j. M. Fiat Em- 
brocatio. (In facial Rheumatism. Its 
strength may be gradually increased. 
Creasote is also used for inhalation, a few 
drops in boiUng water, in Clironic Broo- 
chitis.) 

ft Potass. Sulphuret, Saponis Albl iS 34*. 
Aquce CalcisS vij. Alcohol Rect. 3J. M. 
Flat Lotio. (In Porrigo Favosa and Ptora.) 

ft Potass. Carb. f 5 J. Sulphur. Pr«dp. 3ii- 
Adipis 3iv. M. Flat UagiMiitmi. (In 
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Psora. UsedTin the Hdpital St. Louis. 
Cures within ;from 7 to 14 days, applied 
nightly.) 

It Sulpburis 3 V. Potass. Carb. 3 ij. Aquae 
3g. Ol. Olivar. 5 iv. Solve Potassam in 
Aqu^ dein. adde Sulphurem. (In Psora. 
Used in the Hopital St. Louis.) 

It Ficift Liqnidie 3 iv. Cerae Flavse 3 tv. Solve 
leni calore, et ante frigefact. adde terendo 
Sulphurissj. M. Fiat Unguentum. (In 
' Impetigo Favosa, Forrigo Scutulata, &c.) 

j^; Sodae Causticse, Sulphureti Potass, a 3iij. 
M. Fiat Unguentum. (In Tinea.) 

]^ Potassae Sulphureti $iv. Aqus Tepidae 
(940—96°) Ibcc. M. Fiat Balneum. (A 
stimulant bath applicable to various Cuta- 
neous Affections, Rheumatism, &c. When 
it was found too irritating, Dupuytren was 
in the habit of adding to it two pounds of 
white Flanders' glue dissolved in ten pints 
of boiliag water. When on the other 
hand it is used for the cure of Itch, the 
quantity of the sulphuret may be in- 
creased fourfold. 
A uiU water bath may be formed by the ad- 
dition of a quarter of a pound of common 
taUe salt to each gallon of water.); 

% Hydrarg. Bichloridi gr. ss — ^ij. Misturae 



Amygdal Amor. 3 vj. M. Fiat Lotio. (Iq 
Acne.) 

It Hydrarg. 3ss. Acid. Nitric. 3 J* Solve. 
Adde Aquae Distil, tb ijss. M . Fiat Lotio. 
(In Psora and Prurigo about half an ounce 
of it is used night and morning It cures 
the Itch, on an average, in about three 
weeks, and is free from the disagreeable 
odour of sulphurous applications.) 

It Argent. Nit. gr.j — ij. Aquie Distil. 3 J. M. 
Fiat Collyrium. (In Catarrhal Ophthalmia, 
The bottle should be covered and kept in 
a dark place. A much stronger solution 
(gr. X. to 3J0 has been employed in 
Ophthalmia Monatorum, and a similar 
one has been used as an injection into the 
anterior part of the urethra in Incipient 
Gonorrhoea (a dubious practice), ana as a 
stimulant wash to gangrenous and other 
ulcerations, whose action it is desirable 
rapidly to change.) 

It Argent. Nit. gr. x. Ung. Cetac. 3 j. Liq. 
Plumbi Acet. VI x. Misce optime. Fiat 
Unguentum. (Guthrie.) (Purulent Oph- 
thahnia. The size of a pin's head to be 
introduced between the eyelids.) 

^ Calomelanos gr. cc. Arsenici Oxid. AIM 
Pulv. gr.j. Misce optime. (In Lupus. To 
be thinly sprinkled over a small portion of 
diseased surface by means of a puff. Du- 
puytren found this almost specific.)] 



Stimtdants acting principally on the Spinal Marrow and Motor Nerves. 



1^ Strychn. Nucis Vomicae Pulver. gr. iy. 
Pulv. Acac. 3j.; Aquse Cinnam. 3jss. 
Tlnct. Cardam. Comp. 3 j. M. Fiat Hans- 
tuB; ter die sum. (In cases of partial 
PturalvBls depending on impairment of the 
functions of the spinal marrow and nerves 
of motion, as alter slight iiyuries of the 
back, Colica Pictonum, &c. and uncon- 
nected with cerebral congestion, or with 
inflammatory ov organic disease ; the dose 
may be gradually increased up to x. or xij. 
grains, or till spasmodic contractions of 
the muscles have been produced. In mo- 
derate doses (ii). to v. grs.), it has been 
found useftil in Dyspepsia unconnected 
with inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach ; in Pyrosis and cases 
of mere functional disorder, indicated by 
slight pain, distension, and flatulence, after 
meals. (For its use in Dysentery and Diar- 
rhoea, see Astringents.) In excessive 
doses it produces alarming cerebral con- 
gestion, as manifested by stupor, vertigo, 
nnging In the ears, sleeplessness, and a 
flushed countenance. In cases of Paralysis, 
the powder is a less convenient and accu- 
rate form of administering the remedy 
than the extract and the alkaloid obtained 
from the nut.) 

Ik Extract. Nncis Vomicae 3 j . Confect. Rose 
Gall. 3fj. Misce optime. Divide in Pil. Ix. 
Sumat unam om. nocte raaneque. (In Pa- 
ralysis of the limbs, eyelids, sphincters of 
the bladder and rectum, &c. Amaurosis 
unaccompanied by congestive or inflam- 
matory symptoms, &c. The dose may be 
gradually increased as far as two or three 
^nins of the extract, or till its specific 
«flect on the muscular system takes place. 
The bowels should be kept regular during 
. M* ev^pUgrmoat by ocqmional ap^^eots.) 



^ Strycbnise gr. j. Conf. Rosae. Gallicae 9 j. 
Misce optime. Divide in Pil. xij. aequales. 
Sumat unam nocte maneque. (In partial 
Paralysis. The dose may be cautiously in-> 
creased to four or five of these pills at a 
time, or till Tremors and Tetanic Spasms 
of the muscles, or some of the other evi~ 
dences of its influence mentioned above, 
begin to manifest themselves. In Amau- 
rosis, Strychnia has also been employed 
endermically to the extent of the twelfth 
of a grain to a small blistered surface on 
the temple or brow, or in front of the ear.) 

R Strychniaegr.j. SacchariAlbi3iJ. AqusB 
Distillatae 3ij- Aceti m ij. M. Fiat 
Mistura, cujus sumat. cochl.j — ij. nocte 
maneque. 

It Strychniae gr. ij. Spirit Rectificat. 3 j. 
Solve. Hujus Tincturae est Dosis Til x. ad 

XXX. 



X%^ following is a local Stimulant acting , 
specially on the Uterus. 

^ Ergotae (Secalis Cornuti)3j. Aquae 3iU* 
M. Decoque celeriter ad 3Jss* I^e- 
cocti d faecibus effhsi sumat partem ter- 
tiam ter in decursu horae. (In lingering 
labours, when dependent merely on de- 
ficient action in the uterus. A table- 
spoonful to be taken every twenty minutes 
to the third time if necessary. The Ergot 
of Bye has been also used to check haemor- 
rhages from the uterus, bladder, and lungs, 
in doses of ten grains every second hour, 
to the third or fourth time, and in still 
smaller doses (v. gr. thrice a day), in X«eu« 
corrhoea.) 
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II. NARCOTICS. 

' Including Anodynes and Sedatwes, 

The principal chaitusteristic of this clam consists in the power of lowering 
the energies of the sjrstem generally, and consequently diminishing tlbe action 
of the sereral organs of the body, but more especially of the brain and ner- 
vous system. Immediately upon their exhibidon, howerer, they com^nonly 
produce, though in very rarious degrees, a stimulant operation, of which when 
given in small quantities at a Ume, and frequently repeated, we may avail our» 
selves as a valuable means of excitement in some cases. Generally speaking 
however, and especially when they are given in ftdl doses and at distant in- 
tervals, the excitement succeeding to the administration is so evanescent ind 
flo immediately followed by a state of coUapse, as to be for the most part alto- 
gether overlooked. They are called anodynes in reference to Hieir povret of 
easing pain ; hypnotics or soporifics, when given in full doses to enforce sleep ; 
and sedatives, when exhibited with a view to diminish action, alleviate Bpttsm, 
or control excessive secretions. Some individuals of the class, as prunic acid* 
tobacco, digitalis, and certain poisonous ^ases, as the sulphuretted and esAm- 
letted hydrogen, and carbonic acid, exercise on the system a much more marked 
an4 exclusively depressing or sedative influence than the rest Though the 
action of the greater number of them is directed mainly upon the bram and 
serves, a few, as tobacco and digitalis, seem to expend their force chiefly on 
the heart and circulation. 

Opiates tend to diminish all the secretions, except perhaps that of the sSpn. 
The constipation to which they are thus apt to give rise should be combated 
by the simultaneous exhibition of mild aperients. — Some narcotics however, 
as hyoscyamus, are free from the inconvenience in question. In full' doses 
they lower the temperature of the body, reduce the frequency and freedom of 
the inspirations, and so interfere with the adequate decarbonisation of ;ih'e 
Uood. When exhibited in acute inflammation after free venesection, in older 
to prevent the ixijurious reaction which is so apt to ensue thereon, the dose 
should be a large one, as fractional doses rather, as we have just seen, tend to 
excite than to reduce vascular action. 

Narcotics, when continued for any length of time, must be given in p!ro>* 
gressively increasiM quantities, as the system becomes by use less sensib^ to 
their influence. When applied externally, their effects, though less in. degree, 
are similar in kind to those produced by tiieir introduction into tiie stonmch or 
intestines. 

When taken in excessive doses they produce vertigo, impaired vision, 8ti]|K>r, 
and occasionally convulsions and fatal coma. The principal object to. be ef- 
fected in such cases is their instant evacuation, either by the stomach pump or 
emetics, whilst at the same time the action of the brain, heart, and hings» is to 
be sustained by appropriate stimuli, external and internal, by forced muscular 
exertions, and if all other measures fail, by the employment of artificial re- 
spiration. 

In the debilitated, and those unaccustomed to their use, the incipient doses 
should be very moderate, and even in changing from one species of narcotic 
to another, we must descend to a very low point in the scale. In cases where 
congestion^ of the brain is a prominent symptom, as well as in the advanced 
at^s of disease of the heart, when they might too fkr depress its already de- 
flcient powers, their use requires great circumspection ; so likewise in diseases 
of the lungs, when their ill-timed or excessive employment might, by at once 
interfermg with expectoration and with freedom of inspiration, tend to augment 
pulmonary congestion, and to prevent the due action of the air on the blood. 
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J^ Opiigr.j. FlatPilula; horA lomni lum. 
(To procure ileep.) 

I^ Opli Extr. Aquos. er. j. Pil. Galtuoii Comp. 
gr.iv. M. Fiat Pil. ; h.i. lum. 

K Opii gr. j. Fil. Aloes cum Myrrha gr.vij. 
M. Divide in Pil.^j.; h.a. sum. (Tlie 
aperient pill added to counteract the con- 
stipating effect of tile Opium.) 

IJt Extr. Opii Aquos. gr.j. Camphorsegr. ij. 
Syrupi q. s. ut fiat Fil. j. ; h. s. sum. 

;^ TiJict. Opii Tti XX. Aquae Cinnam. 3 JM< 
M. Flat Haust. ; h.s. sum. 

^ Aceti Opfi (vel Gi$iU» N^of) m x. Mis- 
tura Camohorae Si- M. Flat Haust. j h. s. 
.' sum. (This preparation has less tendency 
.to confine the bowels, and disorder the 
Jtiead and stomach, than opium or its tinc- 
ture.) 

^ Mist^ Camphoraejj. Tinct. OpU: Itl xxx. 
Ltq. Antim. Potasslo-Tart. Itlxxv. M. 
Fiat Haust'. ; h.s. sum.) Narcotic and dia- 
l^horetic.) 



^ Conf. Opii aj. 



A^un Menthae Pip. 3}. 
M. Fiat Haust. (Flatu- 



Syr, Zing. 3 j. 

lent Colic, Atonic Gout.) 

J^ Tinct. OpU til xxT. Splr. £ther. Sulphur, 
m xxx. S^. Tolut 3 Jss. Mist. Cam. 
phorse 3 j. M. Flat Haust. Anodynus. 

R Opii Fulv. gr.j. Potass. Nit. gr.xij. Sacch. 
Albi 8ij. M, Divide in Pulv. vj. ~ 



Su- 



liiatj. secundd q.q. hor&. 



J^ Opii Fulv. gr. ij. Antimon. Potassio.Tart. 
gr.j. Theriacseq.s. utfiantPil.iv. Sumat 
unam bis quotidie. ( Rheumatism . ) 

^ Opii gr. ij. Saponis Duri gr. iij. Fiat Sup- 
positorium. M. (To procure sleep, and to 
oUay pain in the bladder, rectum, or ute- 

B'Tinob. Opii m xl. Modlag. Amyll 3 It. 
H. Flat Enema. (In Dysentery, &c.) 

Bl Mlsf.CK*tK3vj. Gonf. Arom. 3ij. Tinct. 

Opa V\ xxx. Aquae Cinoam. 3 ij. M. 

Fiat Mistura. Sumat cochl. ij. ampla 

post'singulas sedes Hquidas. (Chronic 

' X>iiarrh6Nu) 

I^ Pulv. Cretae Comp. cum Opio 9j. Syr. 
Sliitpl. 3j. AqusB Cinnam. 3 xj. M. Fiat 
' Hanist, ; sextia horis repetendus. ( In Chro- 
nic Dysentery and Diarrhoea.) 

T^ Aquar Di«tll.3 j. Muc. Acac., Syr. Aimp. 
a3ss. Tinct. Opii itlj. M. Fiat Mis- 
tarA narcotica pro infantibus. (Of this 
narcotic mixture, an infant In the first 
month may take a tea-spoonful every half 
hour till sleep is induced ; in the second 
ifionth two tea-st>oonftils. ) 

]^ Pulv. Ipecac. Comp. gr j. Saochari 9 j. 
Misceoptime. Divide m Pulv. iv. Sumat 
unum pro dod. (Safe opiate for very 
young mfantff— as from one to four weeWs 
old.) 

R Horphias Acet. gr. xvj. Aquae Distil. 3 vlj. ; 
Acid. AcetTHiv. Alcohol. 3 j* M. Sumat 
HI vj. (ad xxiv. gradatim aucta si opus 
•it) «x aquae pauxUlo. 



1^ Morphiae Acet. gr.j. Aquae Distil. 3 j 
Solve. Sumat cochl. j.min. horft somni* 
vel, urgente dolore, sextaq.q. hora. (To 

Erocure sleep and allay pain. Less stimu- 
iting and constipating than Opium or its 
tincture. The dose may be gradually and 
cautiously raised, as it loses its effect, to a 
grain and even more at a time ; but it is 

Srudent in the case of so energetic a me- 
icine, to begin with an under-dose where 
the patient is unaccustomed to the use of 
opiates, or in a debilitated condition. The 
Hydrochlorate (Muriate) of Morphia has 
been thought by some to be preferable 
as a narcotic to the Acetate i either it or 
the Sulphate, in similar quantities, mAy be 
substituted for the Acetate when the latter 
begins to lose its influence ; but on maXirig 
such changes we should at first always 
descend to a lower dose. The piUulaf 
form is attended with more risk than the 
solution. In certain idiosyncrasies these 
and all other opiates produce <ui alarming 
degree of sinking; in such cases they 
should always be exhiMtM in combination 
with an aromatic tincture. The Salts of 
Morphia may also be eipployed endermi- 
cally— from a quarter of a grain to one 
grain being sprinkled over a small blistered 
surface, once or twice in a day. Thedr use 
in this form also requires extreme caution, 
from the rapidity with which their narcotic 
effects ensue.) 

R Acid. Hvdrocyan. Dll. (vel Mediclnalls) 
HI ij. Mist.Amyg.5 U. M. Flat Haustos. (hi 
Irritability of Stomach (Nervous Vomit- 
ing and Pyrosis) and Palpitations dependent 
thereon. Angina Pectoris, Spasmodic and 
Phthisical (Tough, &>c. The dose, may i^ 
requisite, be gradually increased to five or 
six drops, and in the case of very delicate 
individuals, it may for precaution be taken 
in divided portions at the interval of a few 
minutes. Its use requires extreme caution. 
"When given in a mixture, the bottle shoulk 
be well shaken before each dose. We 
should continue to get it from the same 
source during its use ; or else return to 
smaller doses, as its strength varies remark- 
ably at different shops.) 

ft Aquae Lauro Cerasi lit xv. Mfst. Amyg. 
3ij. M. Fiat Haustus. (In Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Cough, &c. Dose may be gra- 
dually increased to one drachm.) 

ft Extr. Conii 3 ss. Pulv. Folior. Confl gr. xv. 
M. Divide in Pil. xv. Sumat unam ter 
die; gradatim augeatur dosis si opus sit. 
(In Cancer, and other painful afllections of 
a chronic nature, especially when Opium 
disagrees, or produces troublesome con- 
Btioation.) 

ft Extr. Conii 9 j. Pulv. Ipecac. Comp. 3 s$. 
M. Divide in Pil. x. Sumat unam terti& 
q. q. horA. (In painful affections.) 



ft Extr. Conii gr. ilj. 
Aquae Carui, 3 v. 



Fiat Haust. ; ter in die sum. 



Magnes. Sulph. 3 fff. 
Syr. Tolut. 3j. M. 



H 



R 



Extr. Hyosc. gr xij. Camphorae gr. vJ. 
Spir. Rectif. TTlij. Tere simul, et divide 
in mi. vj. Sumat duas om. nocte.: 



Extr. Hyosc. gr. iii. Extr. Conii gr. y . M« 
Fiat Pil. j . HorA somni turn. 
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R Sxtr.HvoK.gr.lT. Cil«m«l«Mtgr.J. M. 
Flat ra. ). \ omiii noete fum.. 

R Extr.ConiiSJ. Pulr. Digit., CaloraeUnoi, 
fti gr. ▼. Tere optime umul, et divide in 
Pil. XT. vqualet, qooram tuiiiat luiaB ter 
die. 

R SucciSpiu.L«ctiiciiVir.5M. PulT.Trag. 
Comp. 3 J. PoUi». Nltr. 9 Ij. Mist. 
AnTg. 3 It. M. Ftat Miatan, cuiut lu- 
mat cochl. J. amplum tar die. 

R ExtT. Lactucs Satire gr. iv. Camphors 
Ram gr. j. M. Flat Pil. j. ; h. h. sura. 
(A sedative, which doM not, io moderate 
doses, produce the disagreeable narcotic 
elbeto of most of the class.) 

R Stramonil Seminum 3 i j . Vini AIM 3 vilj . 
8pir. Rectfflc. Sj. M. Macera per dies 
dues et cola. (The dose of this pre- 
paration, which was thought by Hufeland 
superior as an anodyne to Opium, is from 
▼Lto xx.drops4n a glass of sugar and water.) 

R Extr. StramonUgr. j. Bxtr. Glycyr. gr. rij. 
M. optime. Divide in Pil. iv. Capiat unam 
nocte maneque. (In Asthma, and other 
Spasmodic AiTections, the dose may be gra- 
dually raised to three grains and upwards.) 

R Extr. Aconiti gr. j. Extr. Glycyr. gr. vij. 
M. optime. Divide in Pil. iv. Sumatunam 
nocte maneque. (In obstinate Chronic 
Rheumatism, Syphilitic Nodes, Sclrrhus. 
The dose may be eaatioasly inoreaied to 
half a grain at a time.) 

I^ PulT. Digit., Pulv. SdllsB i fT. xU- .E»Vf- 
Hyosc. gr. xviU. M. Divide in PU. xij. 
Sumat j. ter die. (In Angina Pectoris, 
Asthma, and Chronic Bronchitis, com- 
plicated with diseased heart.) 

R Tinct. Digit. 3J8S. Tinct. Hyosc. 3j. 
Mist. Camph. 5 !▼. Fiat Mist, cigus 
sumat cochl. j. mln. p. r. n. (Anodyne 
and sedative in palpitations connected 
with Hypertrophy, Angina Pectoris, &c.) 

R Extr. Belladonna gr.iv. SucclSpiss. Sam- 
buclNigriSss. Divide in Pil. xvj. Sumat 
J. sextis horto. (In Hooping-cough and 
Scarlet Fever in Italy ; but generally at 
shorter intervals, as two hours, between each 
dose : The dose is that for an adult, and 
may be gradually increased to 4 or 5 pills.) 

R Extr. Belladonnte gr. ij. Aqu« Distil. 3 j • 
Fiat. Mistura. Sumat HI ij.^y. ouotidie. 
(.Hahnemann,) (Supposed prophylactic 
against Scarlet Fever. Children above six 
years may take double the above doses. A 
volution of about four times the above 
strength has lUso been used in Germany, 
In doses of from ▼. to x. drops to check 
Nervous Vomitings.) 

Bi Opii 3ij. AquiB Ferr. lb J. Solve pro fo- 
mentaBone. 

JV Tinct OpII 5 j. Aquas Ibj. M. Fiat 
Lotio. (Anodyne and refrigerant.) 

R SodsB Carb. 3 ij. Extr. Opii gr. x. Calcis 
3 j. Adipis 3 iJ* M. Fiat Unguentum. 
(Prurigo.) 

^ Lin. Camphorse Comp. 3U* Tinct. Opii 
3ij. M. Fiat Embrocatio ad frieandam 



doni iptem, te. (1b 
also ia Bheum^lc aad 



) 

R Opii et Camphorn, aa 3 s«. Bmpl. PlombC 
q. s. M. Fiat Kmplaatrum pectni a^ 
pUcandum. {Angioa Pectoris.) 

R Conii Fol. Exsic 3 j* Aqu« Ibiiss. De- 
coqueadtbij* Cola. Sit pro fo moat atione. 
(In Scrofulous Uiceratioiu, Caueer, ^c.) 

R Conii FoL Exsic. 3 iJ. Med. Paais 3 vj- 
Aquse Fervent. 16 j. Coque aimul, at fiat 
CaUplasma. (Cancer, &c.) 

R Extr. Belladonnse 3 U. Cerat.' Cetac. 3 J* 
M. Fiat Ung. (In Spasmodic Strictui^ 
of the Rectum, or Sphincter Ani, at Neck 
of the Bladder to be rubbed on the peri- 
neum ; also in inflamed Piles, Scvcrfiiloitt 
Swelling of the Joints, &c. and Dysentery.) 

R Extr. Belladonnse 3 J* Lin* Saponis SviiJ. 
M. Fiat Liniment. (Tic Douloureux, &c.) 

R Fol. Belladonnse gr. xij. Aquae Fervent. 
3vJ. Macera. Fiat Enema. (In 8pa»- 
modic Contraction of the Urethra, prevent- 
ing the introduction of catheter. The 
employment of this and all other forms of 
Belladftmna require much caution; tiieir 
effects should be closely watched.) 

R Extr. BelladonnsB 3ij. Aquae Cal. %rA}. 
Olel Amyg. 3iv. M. Fiat Lin. (bi 
Acute Eczema and Impetigo : to be applied 
with a feather.) 

I^ Extr. Belladonnse 3j< Emp Saponis 3 if* 
M. Fiat Emplastr. ; regiom cordis apiHi- 
cand. (Angina Pectoris. It should bf 
renewed weekly.) 

R Tabaci Fol. 3ij- Aqu» Fenr.. tb iv. M. 
Macera per semihoram. Sit pro fotu ab- 
dominis. ( In Acute Dysentery, Lead Colic, 
&c. The fomentation to be continaad till 
dizziness or nausea supervene.) 



R Addi Hydrocyanlcl Dil. 3 j — ^iv. 

Malvaetbj. M. Fiat Lotio. (In initahle 
Cutaneous Affections, to correct itching 
( Acne and Impetigo) ; in UlceratedCfficer, 
to diminish paia. The bottle ahoull be 
well shaken before each application.) 



R Veratrise gr. iv. in Alcohol. Vf{ xj. Mtatci 
Adipis 3 ss. M. optime. Fiat Ungtieataait 
(In very painful Chronic RheumatiBm, 
Neuralgia, Angina Pectoris, Gouty and 
Rheumatie Paralysis, &c. about the size 
of a small nut, to be rubbed in night and 
morning. Its strength may l)e gradually 
Increased to double tlie above, it cansca 
heat and tingling in the part, aeoaatioot 
which sometimes extend after a few dajs 
over the whole body, aocomfianied occa- 
sion^y by muscular twitefaiofa id tlia 
mouth and ^eUds. Though it modifies so 
remarkably the sensibility of the parts on 
which it is rubbed, it producee bo extemsi 
marks of irritation. It baa sometlmffa 
caused Diuresis and Constipation ; yet its 
internal use in the form of tincture and irill, 
in doses of firom liie sixteenth to tlie ntf 
of a grain, has been resorted to 1^ Ma- 

fendie with success in cases of obstinate 
Constipation in old persons, and as a sui»' 
stitute for the eau ro^cinale, a practice 
which however, firom the virulent mtfurs 
of the poison, we by no means r< 
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Ibr hnltaftioii. The author jntt named 
Ihm uMd tt alio andermlcallT to the amount 
of a grain, applied to a small blistered sur- 
face over the course of the nerre, In violent 
tie of the fiice, the amplication being re- 
newed at a fresh point every fifth day. 
The experience of Dr. Copland and roost 
others who hare emj^oyed it recently in 
palnlhl ailhctlons, hy no means confirms 
the high euloginm passed on the ointment 
of Veratria some years ago ; for, like other 
remeiUes, it very often disappoints us in 
these cases. Its exceeding high price also 
Ihnlts its use. See GtiUy*9 Transiation qf 
Magendie's Fortnuke.) 

I^ Aoonitinc Br*U*~-^v- Alcohcd. HI vj. Adi- 

{rtsSsB. M. optlme. Fiat Ung. (Insimi- 
ar cases to the above, and Ulie it, its eflTects 
most be carefully watched.) 



I^ Lig. Potass. 3ii. Acid. Hydrocyan. Dil.SJ. 
Mist. Amyg. 3 yiU. M. Fiat Lotio. (In 
Prurigo; and also, omitting the Liq. 
Potass., in Ecxema.) 

H^ Mist. Amyg. StJ* Hydr. Bichlorldi gr. j. 



Fiat Lotio. (To check the itching of LI- 
chen, a drachm of dilate Hydrocyanic 
Acid mav occasionally be added with ad- 
vantage.) 

I^ Acid. Hydrocyan. 3ij.— iv. 
3 TiiJ. Alcohol. 3 iv. 
gr. xvj. M. Fiat Lotio. 
with excessive Itching.) 



. AqosB DistiL 
Acet. Plumb! 
(.In Impetigo 



9 Potassse Cyanidi gr. xij. Mist. Amyg. 3 vj. 
M. Flat Lotio. (In Lichen and other 
Chronic Eruptions attended with much 
pruritus.) 

R Potassse Cyanidi gr. xij. Olel Amyg. 3 U. 
Ung. Cerse Albn 3ij- M. Fiat Ung. 
(In Lichen and Prurl^, when the skin Is 
very dry, and the pruritus severe.) 

I^ Cocculi Suberosl (Indici) Sj-^ij. Adlpis 
3J. M. Fiat Unguentum. (Porrlgo Scu- 
tulata( Ringworm). Narcotic and stimulant. 
An Indian remedy, of some celebri^ in the 
same affection, consists of an ounce of 
Galls along with the same quantity of Lard, 
and one scruple of Sulphate of Copper. 



III. ANTISPASMODICS. 

Of the sabstances which tend to put an end to irregular muscular contractions, 
some owe this power to their narcotic, and others to their tonic qualities ; the 
former apparently obviating, by their sedative influence, the irritation on which 
spasmodic action is so often dependent ; the latter counteracting debility, a 
condition in which this morbid phenomenon is likewise peculiarly apt to mani- 
fest itself. Another set appear to act mainly by their stimulant nature, en- 
abling them to make so strong an impression on the nerves of the suffering 
organ, as is sufficient to counterbalance the diseased excitement in which the 
spasm originates. There are yet others, such as musk, castor, valerian, and as- 
safcBtida, which without being strikingly endued with any of the qualities 
just named, seem to exert a specific power of alleviating spasm. The change 
of action which they induce is not succeeded by any marked degree of collapse, 
as is the case with some of the other agents just now mentioned. Their in- 
fluence however, being like that of narcotics, of a fleeting nature, they ought to 
be administered either immediately before an expected attack, or frequently re- 
peated during its continuance. Narcotics themselves too, when given with the 
intention of counteracting spasmodic actiop. should be employed in full and re- 
iterated doses. It is quite remarkable how freely opiates may be exhibited with 
impunity, and with the most beneficial results, in painful affections of this kind. 
When tonics, on the contrary, are resorted to widi a view of obviating a spas- 
modic tendency, their use must long be persevered in, during the intervals of the 
attacks. In spasms of the stomach, especially when complicated with biliary 
derangement, a protracted course of calomel often succeeds in removing the 
morbid disposition after the failure of all the more ordinary remedies. 

Amongst the diseases to which antispasmodics are chiefly applicable, may be 
enumerated nervous palpitations, asthma, and angina pectoris, hysteria, chorea, 
epilepsy, tetanus, and hydrophobia, spasm in the stomach, diaphragm, and blad- 
der, cholera, and colic, &c. 

H Xflst. Af8afoBt.3T8*-;Tfnct. Valer.Anmion. 1 1^ Mist. Camphoras 3 v. Spirit. Ammon. 
3iv. M. FiatMistura. Sumat quartam I Foetid. 3 v. Syr. Croci 31i). M. Fiat 
partem quartA q.q. horA. (In Nervous I Mist. Cochl. ij. ampla pro dosi. 
and Spasmodic AOections, Hyiterla, Asth- I 

ina,ftc.) I I^ MUt. Camphors 3x. Tinct. Opu. iq, zl. 
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Snir. JSttMT. Solph. SJ. Srr. RhotdiM 3 j. 
Mteoe. Flat Hmutus. (In rery palnftil 
8|»MmodicAflbctioiit, In Crunpof Stonuch, 
&c.) 

B Ccraphorc, Conf. Roiciidy. Dlrtde to 
Bolof vlij. Samat J. qmrtiH hori*. (In 
Typhm, with muttering deUrtam and tub* 
sidtus tendinam.) 

]^ Camphone, Potaua N!t. U dj. VitelU 
OtI q. a. Tere ilmul ; adde Aqo« Flor. 
Aiirant. 5W* Thict Hyosc. et Tlnct. 
Conil ai 3J. Flat Mistura. Sumat oochl. 
J. ampl. tertilf horig. (Chordee.) 

B PuIt. Valer. Had. 9j. Pair. Cinnam. 
Comp. gr. X. W. Flat PuIt. quartii horls 
sum. (In Hjrateria, Notvoos Headach, 
&c.) 

H PuIt. Ipecac. Rad. gr. fr. 8odc Carb. 
Exdc.aii- PaW.OpU.gr.lJ. M. DivMein 
PoIt. It. Sumat unum lextig horis. (Spa«- 
modlc Asthma— Fertuasis of adcdts.) 

I^ Opii gr. J. Castorei gr. ix. Polv. Digit, 
gr. ij. Fll. ScfUc Comp. gr. Tiij. Diylde 
m Fil . iv. Sumat j . ter die. ( Asthma. ) 

R Tfnct. Assafoet. 3lj. Tinct. Castor., Tinct- 
Moschi a 3 j. Tinct. Opii m xxx. Fiat 
Mist. Sumat HI xxx. ex Aquae Menth. 
Pip. 3 J • secundis horis. ( Hjsteria.) 

B Tinct. Castor. 3 J. £ther. Sulph. HI xx. 
Tinct. Opii HItIIJ. Aouse Cinnam. 3jss. 
Fiat Haustus ; ter quotidie asm. 

I^ Assafcet. 3j. Aq. Menth. Pip. $V8S. Tare 
optime simul, et adde Tlnct. Vider. Am- 
mon. 3iJ. Tinct. Castor. 3ii}. .£tber. 
Sulph. 3 J. M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat 
cochl. j. amplum secundis horis. (In HyS' 
teridd Paroxysms.) 

B Valer. Rad. Pulv. 3 j. Tinct Valer. Am- 
mon. Tinct. Castor, fi 3 j. Mist. Camph. 
3 jss. M. Fiat Haustos ; ter in die sum. 

It Tinct. Opii ITl iij. Vini Ipecac. 3 v. Syr. 
Tolut. 3 llj. Sodse Carb. 9j. Aquae 
RosaeSj. M. Fiat Miatura. Somat oochl. 
J. min. quartA q. q. horA. (To infonts in 
Hooping-coagh, &c.) 



1^ Moschi 3 j. Oxid. Zind 3 ss.'. Extr. Valer. 
I, s. ut fiat Pil. xxx. Sumat tres ter quo- 
idie. (Epilepsy, ftc.) 
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]^ Moschi 3 j. PuIt. Acac. 3u. Tere simul, 
et adde gradatim Aquse Cinnara. 3x. 
iEther Siuph. 3ss. M. Fiat Hanstos. 
p.r.n. sua. 

It Mist. Moschi St).* Sphr. Amm. Arom. Slj. 
Tinct. Castor. 3iT. Syr. "Pmr. 3ij. 
Flat Mist., cujus capiat cochl. iij. ampla 
quartis horls. ( In Hysteria and Convulsive 
AiBBCtiona, after purgafilTes.) 



H Moadilgr.x. Ganphone gr. ▼. PaW. Opii 
gr. u. Cobb. Rosa q. a. nt tat Bolus. 

H Castoref 9 J. Amnion. Caib. gr. t. Syr. 
q. a. ut fiat Bolus. (HyiterU.) 

B BismathiTris.Nitrat.gr.iT. MagBea.,Sacch. 
PHrif. U3ti. DlTldo in Chart, ir. Smnat 
unam tortUs horia. (T>yynpala ) 

B Blsmnthl Tria-NltFat. 3 U. Mae. Acae. q.s. 
ut fiat Pil. xxxvi. SuBiat unam aecundis 
horis. (Gastrodynia.) 

B. BUmnthi Tris-Nltrat. 5|. CMtoral 3ss. 
Pnlv. Trag. Comp. 3ij. M. Divide in 
Putv. xij. Sumat unum ter die. (In Neiv 
ralgic Pain of Stomach and IntestineB, Py- 
rosis, ChrooicGaatritis, Craaapa, DiKrhent 
and Vomiting of Spasmodic Cholera. For 
formulse for the Nitrate of Silver, the Sul- 
phate and AmmoDiuret of Copper, and tli* 
Salts of Iron, see ToMica «nd Astbiii- 

GBMTS.) 

R Tinct Digit. HI x. Tinct. Cahimbs 3 j. 
Mist Camph, SJ. M. Fiat Hanstas ; \M 
tenre quotidie sum. (In Palpitations, wtti 
great nenrous irritability.) 

9 Assafoet. 3ii. Decoct. ATenae Sx. M. Tiat 
Enema. (In Flatulent Colic. This and 
the following ones to be administered tepid. 
One or two.drachms of the aromatic Spirit 
of Ammonia and half a drachm of Tinc- 
ture of Opium may occasionally be added.) 

I^ Castorei, Moschi aa 3 ts. Pulv. Acac. 3 $. 
Tere simul, et adde gradathn Decoct. Hor- 
dei SviU- Tinet. Opii Hlx. M. fist 
Enema. (In Hysteria, Eij^Xepty, Typhus 
with subsultus.) 

^ Camph. 3j. com gufctis qvibusdam Spirit 
Rectif. in Pulv. redactae : Vitel. Oviunius; 
Deooct. Hordei Sxiv. M. Fiat Enema. 
(In the adymanic stage cdT Ferw.) 

K Olei Tereb. SJ- Camph. Rose 3j. 01. 
OliT.3jM. Vttell. Ovij. Spirit. Ammsn. 
Fcetid.3M. Deooct. Aveose 3iK. M. FiM 
Enema. (Purgative and antispasmodic. 
In Flatulent Colic Tympanites, ike.) 

Qi Tabad Fol. 3j. Aqne Ferr. Svitj. Ma- 
cera per horam et cola. Fiat Enema. (In 
Ileus, Stnmgnlated Hernia, Tetamos, Ac) 

I( Fol. Belladonnae Exsic. gr.xij. Aquae Ca- 
lidae 3vj. M. Macera et eola. Sit pro 
enemate. (In Spasm of tbe ^ftvtmm or 
Neck of the Bladder.) 

Bi Lin. Camph. 8t|. Extr. Opii. AquocSn. 
Tere simul. Fiat Embrocatio. (To be 

rubbed along tbe spine in Ho<^ing«cougii.) 

H tm- Camph. Comp. Sjsa. Tinct. Gaater. 
3iv. Tinct. Opii 3 iij. M. Fiat Embro- 
catio. (To be rubbed over the abdomen 
in Colic, Cnnip of Stomach, <rc.) 
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IV. TONICS. 

Tonics are medicines which, when judiciously employed, have the power of 
invigorating the functions of tiie body generally. They may be considered 
somewhat in the light of stimulants, of a slow but comparatiTcly very perma* 
nent operation. Their beneficial results are to be sought for rather in their 
action on the vital principle than in any immediate chemical or mechanical 
cfaangie effected in the solids or fluids. Their influence, in the usual mode of 
their exhibition, is exerted, in the first instance, on the stomach ; and subse- 
quently by sympathy, uded in some cases by absorption, on more distant organs. 
When given in states of debility unaccompanied by any marked inflammatory 
tendency which should counter-indicate their use, they often display, in a very 
xemarkable degree, their power of strengthening the digestion and circulation, 
and adding tone to the enfeebled muscukir system. When taken imprudently 
by the strong and healthy, or by those labouring under plethora, with alarming 
tendency to congestion of the brain and other internal organs, and even in cases 
where their use is injudiciously prolonged, however suitable it may at fijrst 
have been, they are capable <^ inducing eventually debility of the digestive 
organs and other very disastrous consequences, of which numerous instances 
presented themselves at the time when the employment of the celebrated Port- 
Imd powder in the treatment of gouty patients was in vogue. 

Tonics are divisible, according to their source, into the vegetable and the 
mineraL Many of the most influential of the former are possessed of bitter 
and aromatic principles in various degrees ; and it is such which exert the most 
beaeficial effects on the stomach and digestive organs. 

It is in convalescencies from fever uid other acute disorders, and in inteiw 
mittents, that the most beneficial effects of tonics are witnessed, provided the 
stomach and bowels be fiirst ascertained to be free from inflammatory action. 
In nervous affections, as chorea, neuralgia, and a general morbid increase of 
nervous susceptibility, &c. they are often employed with great advantage, and 
especially quinine and those of the mineral kind. In inflammations of the chest, 
of an acute or subacute character, they are, on the contrary, decidedly injurious ; 
«ad it is only in the more chronic stages of bronchitis, where the mucous secre- 
tion is in excess, that we can hope for any good from their use. In hectic 
they are occasionally resorted to as palliatives. In the advanced stages of rheu- 
matism they are often a valuable resource. In the treatment of typhus fiever,. 
in its latter periods, they are important auxiliaries to stimulants ; and those of a. 
Vkore exciting character, such as quinine, or some other preparation of bark with 
sulphuric acid, cascarilla, cusparia, or serpentaria, are here usually selected. 

In all cases where the effects likely to arise from the use of tonics are dubious,, 
uid especially where they are about to be administered for the relief of indiges- 
tion accompanied by marked irritability of the stomach, or in the course of con- 
^esoencies where there exists even the slightest suspicion of lingering in- 
flammation, or ulceration in the intestines, their use should be entered on, if at 
all, with the greatest caution, the mildest kinds, the aromatic and bitter, beingp 
flnt experimentally prescribed, and that in the most moderate doses, and an 
ascending gradation of strength being subsequently resorted to, if the health ia 
found to improve under their employment. Where it is desirable that they 
should be absorbed, it is particularly requisite that they should not be given ia 
such a manner as to produce either general or local excitement 

The most useful adjuncts during their exhibition will be found in a some- 
"^hat generous diet proportioned to the strength of the digestive organs, to- 
gether with the cold bath, the enjoyment of pure cool air, regular exercise, 
assiduous friction of the surface of the body, change of scene, rational amuse- 
.aentSi and the indulgence of hoptful feelings. 

u 2 
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B Inftis.Geiittini.Comp.SIi). Aquc Climam. 
3J. CArb. Sodcay. Rhel FuW. gr. viU- 
.Spirit. LaTtnd. Comp. 3IJ. M. Fiat 
Miftura, ctOus sumat quartam partem mane 
6t meridie. ( In Dytpepaia with acidity.) 

B Inftis. Cascar., Inftu. Rbei,i 3iiJ. Aque 
Cinnam. Sir. M. flat Haustui; bis in 
die sum. 

B Pul^- Rhei 9 j. Paly. Capsici, Extr. An- 
them, aa gr. x. M. Divide in Pil. x. Su- 
matiir una quotidie ante prandium. 

B PulT' Myrrbe, PuIt. Rhel i dlj. Aloes 
Sptcat., Bxtr. Tarax. & 3 ss. Olei An- 
them, lllx. M. Dirlde in Fll. xxx. 
Sumat duas om. nocte. 

B Pnlv. Rhei, Potass. Sesquicarb. S 3 J. 
Pair. Calumbse 3iJ* Pulr. Arom. 3ss. 
M. Sumat gr. xt. bU in die. 

B PuW. Rhei, Sods Carb. Exsic., Extr. Gen- 
tian, ia 3J. Pulr. Zing. 9j. M. Dirlde 
In PU. xl. Sumat duas ter die. 

B Infus. Gentian. Comp. Aq. CInn. U 5iJ. 
Sods Carb. 3i.; Sodae Potassio-Tart. 
Sj. M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat cochl. ij. 
magna mane eC meridie. (Tonic axid 
aperient.) 



JV InAis. Gentian. Comp. SiJ* Liq* Calcis 
SiUss. Lie. Potass. 3j. Tinct. Aurant. 
3lO* M. Fiat Mistura, cujus sumat cochl. 
Uj. magna bis terre in die. (In Acidity of 
Stomach.) 

•B Inftis. Cascar. 3 vij. THnct. Cascar., Tinct. 
Zing, a 3 iv. M. Fiat Mistura stomachica, 
cuius sumat cochl. iij. ampla ter die. 
(Dyspepsia with loss of appetite.) 

'B Extr. Tarax. 3ss. Aquae Menth. Satir. 
3Jss. M. Fiat Haustus ; meridie et tcs- 
pere sum. 

B Infus. Cuspar. 5 j> Ammon. Carb. gr. ▼. 
Conf. Aromat. gr. x. Spirit. Armor. Comp. 
3 J. M. Fiat Haustus ; ter die sum. 

B Ext. Tarax. gr. x. Tnftis. Calumbv. 3j. 
Soda Carb. kt- iv. Tinct. Cardam. Comp. 
3j. AqusePimentae SiiJ' M. FiatHaust.; 
ter quotidie sum. (Dyspepsia, Chronic 
Hepatic Affections.) 

B Extract. Gentianie 3 ij. FellisBorlnae 3iij. 
PulT. Rhei 3iJ. Assafoetidse 3 j. M. 
Divide in Pil cxx. Sumat duas yel tres 
ter die. 

"B Calumbse Rad. Incis., Cascar. Cort. Cont. a 
3 j. Aquse Fenr. 3 vj. Macera per horas 
duas et cola. Colaturae adde Tinct. Ca- 
lumlm 3 iij. Spir. Ammon. Arom. Vl\ xxx. 
Spir. Aurant. 3tj« M. Sumat cochl. j. 
magnum ter die. (A light tonic in con- 
yalescendes, after Fever, Dysentery, &c.) 

B Infus. Cinch., Infus. Rosse Comp. a£3Iy* 
M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat cochl. iij. ampla 
ter indies. (In convalescencles.) 

.B Pulv. Cinch. 3U. Pulv. Valer. 3j. M 
Divide in Chart, xij. Sumat unam bi. 
quotidie. (Neuralgia, Hysteria, Hemis 
crania.) 

B Decoctl Cinch. St^* Confect. Arom. 3 jii. 



Tinct. Cinch. Comp. 5 j. M. Flat Mist. 
Capiat cochl. iij. ampla quartis horfs. 

B Decoct. Cinch. 3tjss. Acid. Sulph. Dll.3j. 
Tinct. Cardam. Comp., Syr. Aurant a 
3vj. M. Fiat Mistura. Capiat cochl. ij. 
majora ter quotidie. 

B Decoct. Cinch. 3 JM. Extr. Cinch, gr. xr. 
Tinct. Cinch. 3 j. Spir. Ammon. Arom. 
HI xxx. M. Flat Haustus ; quartis bofis 
sum. 

B Cinch.Lanclfol.Cont3B8. Decoqaeexaqms 
purse 3 xvj. ad consumpt. dimid., adjectis 
sub finem Coctionis Serpent. Rad. Coat. 
3<j. Cola ftigid. et Colatune adde Sph*. 
Cinnam. Comp. 3J«s. Acid. Sulpfa. Oil. 
3Jss. M. Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. iv. 
Ampla sextls horis. {Prhtgie,} 

B PnlT. Cinch. 3^.— 3 j. Pulv.'Arom. gr.viij. 
M. Fiat Pulvis; quartis* horia^T^peL 
ad quartern vicem. (In Ague, in tlw in- 
tervals.) 

B Cinch.Cordifol.3J* Antlm.Potaaaio-Tart. 
gr. j. Opii Pulv. gr. J. M. Divide hi 
partes It. Detur nna secundA q.q. hoiA. 
(Malignant IntermittenU of Italy.) 

B Qulnae Disulph.^. iij. Sacch. Albl gr. vij. 
M. Fiat Pulvis ; tertiis horis sum. aib- 
sente paroxysma (Ague.) 

B QuinseDisulph.dj. Extr.Cincfa.gr. xr. M. 
Divide in Pil. x. Sumat j. tertUs horis.. . 

B Quinae Disulph. gr: ij. Infus. Ros« Comp. 
3 X. Syr. Aurant. 3 U* M. Flat Haus- 
tus ; quarts quAque horft sum. 

B Quinae Disulph. gr.tj.' Add. Salph. Arom. 
nixTJ. Aquse Distil. 3JS8. Syr. Cvy- 
ophyll. 3ss. M. Sumat 3j — 31}. ter 
Indies. (Tonic for very young infants.) 

B Quinae Disulph. gr. xvilj. Acid. Sulph. 
Arom. in. Ix. Inftis. Aurant. Comp. *3 vj. 
Tinct. Cinch. Comp., Syr. Zing, aa 3j. 
M. Fiat Mistura. Capiat cochl. u an^la 
tertiis horis. 

B Decoct. Cinch. 3vjss. Acidi Hydrodilor. 
3jss. Mellis 3ju. M. Fiat Gargar- 
isma. (In Cynanche Maligna.) 

B Cinch. Pulv. 3j. Anthemid. Flor. 5ii. 
Aquae Oj. decoque ad 5x. Cola et adde 
ViniRubri3ij. M. Fiat Enema. 

B Quinae Disulph. gr. xij. Acid. Sulph. DiL 
lavj. Tinct Opii in. yj. Aquae Tepidc 
3vj. M. Fiat Enema. (Where the state 
of the stomach does not admit of the exhi- 
bition of Quinae Sulph. in the ordinary 
way. It may also be employed in the 
endermic method; two or three grains, 
mixed with a little starch being applied 
ft'esh eyery fourth or fifth hour to a blistered 
surface in the epigastric region, — wfive 
or six grains with lard in the form of an 
ointment. When the Sulphate of Quinine 
has been applied aloue and unmixed. It has 
been known to produce troublesome ul- 
cerations.) 

B PeiTi Sulph. 5 ss. Saccharl AIM 3iM. M. 
Divide in chart. x|j. Signatnr Ne I. 

B Sodae Carb. 3 H. Sttcchwl Albl 3|«. M. 
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Divide in chartnlaA si}/ SigneturNo. 2. 
(One of each of theie powders U to be se- 
parately dissolved in half a glass of water, 
the solutions to be then mixed and drank 
off immediately. A substitute for natural 
chalybeate watera. 

]^Ferri Sesquioxid., Pulv Calumboe Sa gr. ▼. 
Mt, Fiat.'Fulv. bia in die sum. 

I^ Fenri Sesquioxid., Pulv. Rhei aa 3 j. Pulv. 
Calumbae 3iv. Zli)g. Pulv. 3iJ. M. 
Divide in Pulv. xij. Sumat unum ter in 
die. (In Tic-dooloureux, Chlorosis, &c.) 

I^ Ferri Sesquioxid. 3 iij. Pulv. Cinnam. 
Comp. 3j. Syr. Aurant. 3j. M. Fiat 
Elect. Sumat cochl. j. min. ter in die. 

K Ferri Sesquioxid. gr. x. Pulv, Valer. 3 ss. 
Syr. Zing. q.s. ut fiat Bolus ter quolidie sum. 

B Ferri Sesquioxid. 3 jss. Pulv. Bhei gr. xr. 
Olei Anthem. Ill v. Extr. Gent. q. s. 
ut fiant Pilul. xx. Capiat tres mane et 
meridie super bibendo 111 xv. Acid. Sulph. 
Arom« e cyatho aquae. 

B Ferri Sesquioxid. gr. xlJ. Extr.Clnch. 9 j. 
Syr. Zing. q.s. ut fiant Pil. xij. Sumat 
dues ter quaterve in die. (Dyspepsia.) 

h TuW.Cort, Cinch. 3 j< Ferri Sesquioxid. 3 j- 
Syr.|Zing. q. s. ut fiat Electuarium. Sumat 
cochl. j. min. ter quotidie. 

1( Ferri Potassio^Tart. 9ij. Syr. Tolut. o.s. 
Divide in Bolos vj. Sumat unum ter die. 
(In Scrofulous Affections, Rickets, de- 
bility of the digestive organs, &c. From 
its taste not being disagreeable children 
take it readily. A nutritive diet should be 
coi^oined, and the secretions of the intes- 
tinal mucous membrane promoted and cor- 
rected, if necessary, bv Rhubarb, Ipecacu- 
anha, Hydrarg. cum Crei&t &c.) 

I^ Ferri Potassio-Tart. gr. x. Pulv. Calumb. 
gr.xii. Pulv. Arom. gr. iv. M. Fiat Pulv. 
ter quotidie sum endus. 

Bi Ferri Amnion. Chlor. 3j. Extr. Aloes, 
Extr. Gent, aa 3ss. Contunde simul. 
Divide in Pil. xxx. Sumat duas ter quo- 
tidie. (Tonic and aperient. In Anaemia, 
ChloroslSf Scrofula, &c.) 

B Ferri, Sulph. 3j. ' Potau. ' Carb. gr. vj. 
MyrrhiB3j. Pulv. Aloes Comp, 3s8. 
Contunde simul^et divide in Pil. xxx. 
Sumat tres bis quotidie. (Tonic and ape- 
rient. In Chlorotic Amenorrhoea.) 

'B^ InUu, Quassiae 3 jss. Tinct. Calumb. 3j. 
Tinct. Ferri Aluriat. TR x. M. Fiat 
Haustus ter indies sumendus. 

I^' Solutionis Magnesias (ope Acfdi Carbonici) 

Sjss. Tinct. Ferri Mur. Itlx xxx. 

Flat Haust. ter in die sum. super bibendo 
aause vel frigidse vel tepidae cyathum. 
CMurraff,) (A very eflScient preparation. 
In Anaemia, Chlorosis, Nervous Palpita- 
tions, &c.) . 

R Ferri Sulph. Pulv. SubtilUs. 3 ««. Mag- 
nesiae Calcin. 3ij. Aquae 3vj. Tinct. 
Quassitt, 3 ij. Magnesiam cum pauxillo 

a use tere, et permistis quod reliquum est 
de. Postea adjice Sulphas et Tinctu- 
ram. Iterum paiUisper tere, et fuam 



prtmttm in phialas sex divide, probe eC 
protinus obturandas et cerA obducendas* 
Suraatur j. nocte maneque. (In this for- 
mula of Mr. Donovan, the Protoxide is 
presented in its most soluble and ener- 

fetic state. Each draught contains about 
grains of Protoxide, and nearly 29 grains 
of Sulphate of Magnesia. For delicate 
stomachs half the above dose will be pre- 
ferable. It should be prepared fresh everr 
second or third day. The pilule* Jermgt- 
neuses of Vallet are considered by the able 
chemist to whom we are indebted for the 
above preparation, to be the next best 
formula, and superior to the ferruginous 
sugar of Becker and Klauer, in which the 
Protoxide forms a compound of little solu- 
bility. Gr(fflths*s Mixture and the FiL 
Ferri Comp. {Fh. Dub.)^ though ad- 
mitted to be very scientific preparations, 
are thought by Mr. Donovan to contain toa 
little iron to be effectual. The tonic effects 
of chalybeates appear, however, in a great, 
proportion of cases to be most satisfactory 
and permanent where administered in 
moderate quantities, as well as in a very 
soluble and dilute form, and where their 
use is long persevered in, as in the case of ' 
ferruginous mineral waters.) 

^ Ferri Cyanidi (Ferri Prussiat.) gr. iij.. 
Syr. Simpl. 3 J. M. Fiat Haust. ter die 
sum. (In Chorea and Epilepsy; also in. 
Intermittents and Scrofula. '1 he dose may 
be gradually increased to six grains. Used 
in the hospitals of America.) i^, 

R Argent! Nit. gr. ij. (in Aqus HI ij. solut.) 
MicsePanis5j. M. optime. Divide in Pil. 
xvj. Sumat unam ter die. (The bread 
should be well washed to remove all its 
free Muriate of Soda, and the Nitrate of 
Silver rubbed down quickly with a drop or 
two of distilled water in a glass mortar. 
The dose may be gradually increased to 
three or four pills or even a greater num- 
ber, but its use should be frequently inter- 
mitted to avoid gastric irritation and per- 
manent discolouration of the skin. Its use 
requires great caution. In Epilepsy, 
Angina Pectoris, palpitations connected 
with Dyspepsia, Gastiodynia, and other 
Neuralgia.) 

I^ ArgenUNit.gr. ij. Ex.HumuliSj. Extr. 
Hyosc. gr. xij. Tere optime simul. Divide 
in Pil. octo. Sumat unam ter die. (In 
dyspeptic palpitation. Pyrosis, obstinate 
Leucurrhoca. The dose may be cautiously 
increased to two or even three pills, but 
only continued for a few days at a time. 
In the case of Pyrosis its influence is aug- 
mented by the addition of one eighth of a 
grain of Opium to each pill. Nitrate of 
Silver has also been used with good effect 
in the form of injection in Dysentery, four 
grains to six ounces of water.) 

R Cupri Ammon. Sulph. gr. xij. Extr. Gent., 
Pulv, Calumb. aa 3 ss. M. optime. Di. 
vide in Fil. xxxvj. Sumat unam bis quo- 
tidie. ( Epilepsy, Chorea, &c. after a course 
of purgatives. The dose may be very cau- 
tiously increased to five or six pills at a 
time and upwards.) 

R Cupri Sulph. gr.j. Syr. Papav. 3 j. Aqua 
AnisiSiiJ. M. Fiat Mistura ctyus sumat 
cochl. j. minimum quartishoris. (In Hoop- 
ing-cough. The dose for children above 
seven years old may be double the above.) 
U3 
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B Ciipr1Sii1|ib. gr.¥. Fnlv.RhcflSn. Bxtr. 
Gent. 3]. Sjr. q.§. M . optime. Divide 
in Pil. XX. SumiU J — 1). bis quoCidie. 
(LeocorrhflM, Chorea, ke.) 

B I«^* Arsenic, til Ir. Decoct. Cinch. 3 x. 
Svr. Aurant. 3iJ. Ttnct Opil tllr. M. 
Flat Haustus bis to die post^cttram su- 
mendui. (In obsttoete Agues, faiToterate 
Venralgie AffectionB, periodic Headachs, 
Chronic Rheumatism, and some intract- 
id>le cutaneous diseases. Its emploTment 
requires extreme cireumspection, and 
should never be had recourse to till all 
milder remedies have foiled. The Liquor 
Arsenicalis has, in some instanoek been ad- 
ministered In gradually increased dosos to 
the extent of fifteen or even twenty drops, 
bnt it is rarelj reauisite or even sale to go 
beyond half the latter quantitr. Its use 
should be immediately sospenitod as soon 



■a there it the dtehtest 8i«n •f IrrtatloQ 
of the stomach, as kicreased thirst, naiisea, 
anorexia, &c., or acceleration of the pniae, 
or a prickllDg sensatkm and stiAiess la the 
cveiids. It uiottld always be given after a 
light meal, so as in some degree to protect 
the mucous membrane.) 

I^ Arson. Frotox. gr. j. Piper. Nigrl gr-xil. 
Pulv. Acacis gr. ij. Aquae Distil, q. s. 
M. optime, et fiat Massa m nL xvj. divide 
(The celebrated Asiatic pill. The Arsenic 
ought to be very finely- powdered and 
beaten for several hours in an iron mortar 
along with the Pepper, the gum and water 
afterwards added. One piU to be taluen 
daily in Lepra Vulgaris, Lepra TubercuTosa, 
Lupus, Psoriasis, &c The dose may 
sometimes be increased to two piUs daily. 
For the mmeral adits, see STiMULAirrs.) ,j 
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AsTBiNGENTS are defined, by Cullen, to be " sucb substances as, ^hen applied 
to the human body, produce contraction and condensation of the soft solids, and 
thereby increase their density and cohesion ; " their effects being supposed to 
take place either immediately by contact, as in the case of their direct applica- 
tion to a part, or of their being subsequently carried to it through the medium 
of absorption and the circulation ; or else, secondarily, through the intenren- 
tion of sympathy* But there is every reason to belieye that this view of their 
operation is too limited, and that they exert a powerful influence immediately 
over the vitality as well as over the chemical and mechanical condition of parts. 

The astringent and the tonic principles frequently co-exist in the same sub- 
stance, in yarioQS degrees of respective predominance ; the presence of the 
former often limiting the applications of the latter, and rendering the drug 
which contains both unsuitable to cases of great irritability of fibre. 

Astringents of the vegetable class owe their corrugating influence, &r the 
most part, to the presence of tannin, an element which seems sometimes to 
display a considerable power in controlling intermittent fever, and often en- 
himces the febrifuge virtue of such tonics as it is naturally combined with. 

Of the astringents drawn from the mineral kingdom the most frequently used 
are the sulphuric acid in a dilute state, alum and lime-water, the salts of iron, 
jdnc, copper, silver, and lead. 

This class of medicines manifest a remarkable power of restraining exces- 
sive evacuations and hsemorrhages of a passive character. Thus they are often 
Tery useful in leucorrhoea, in the latter stages of gonorrhcea and ophthalmia, 
of pulmonary and vesical catarrh, diarrhoea, and dysentery, after the inflamma- 
tory symptoms have been reduced by time or suitable treatment, and also in 
some cases of haemoptysis, hsmatemesis, melsena, and haematuria, as well as of 
hsemorrhoids when in an indolent state. They are often useful in diabetes, 
and in cases of inordinate sweating, accompanied by great debility, and in the 
latter case especially so, if their effects be aided by a moderately cool atmosphere, 
and by the direction of the fluids internally by the judicious exhibition of ape- 
rients and other gentle evacuants tending to substitute a vicarious discharge. 

In chronic hoarseness and relaxed sore throat, astringent applications are of 
decided utility, so Ukewise in calculous affections and chronic irritation of the 
urinary organs, in which a great portion of the benefit is probably ascribable 
to their action on the digestive system. Their use in flabby ulcers and various 
other morbid conditions of the siuface of the body falling under the care of the 
surgeon, is w^ established. 
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In the eartier or more aeate stages of inflammation, when the morbid action 
is iUireadj Ailly established, a recourse to astringent medicines commonly proves 
decidedly injurious; though there are certainly some exceptional cases, as for 
instance the ophthalmia neonatarum, connected with the irritation of gonor* 
rhceal matter, in which applications of a very powerful astringent and stimu- 
lant nature (as the solution of the nitrate of silver containing firom ten to twenty 
grains to the ounce of distilled water), when resorted to in the very commence- 
ncnt of the disorder, prove most beneficial ; so also the use of a similar injection 
in the earliest period of specific urethral inflammation, care being taken, by 
pressing upon the passage, that it shall not pass backwards above a couple of 
inehes. 

The dangerous consequences of the employment of astringents in the case 
of critical discharges, or of such as are connected with a gorged state of the 
ld(>odvessels, or with some unremoved cause of local irritation, as, for example, 
irritating matters in the bowels, are indubitable. 

The well-known power of opium in controlling the secretions and excretions, 
by diminishing the activity of nearly all the functions of the body, renders it 
a valuable auxiliary to astringents in many cases of profuse discharges, as 
likewise in many species of hsemorrhage, especially when preceded or accom- 
panied by such remedies as tend to depress the circulation, as venesection, 
aperients, nauseants, digitalis, and the judicious employment of cold, both ex- 
ternally and internally. 

Of the metallic astringents two of the most energetic, and which have of lofee 
years been considerably employed, are the diacetate of lead and the sulphate of 
copper. The former is one of the most powerful agents we possess for controlling 
internal hemorrhages ; and any injurious consequences which might otherwise 
arise from its use may generally be obviated by its combination with opium ; 
and the free use of drinks acidulated with vinegar, to prevent the risk of the 
ibrmation of the poisonous carbonate, is said to promote still further the safety 
of its exhibition. In the treatment of Asiatic cholera it has been strongly re- 
commended upon high authority. In cases of obstinate diarrfacea and dysen- 
tery the sulphate of copper, united with opium, has been found in judicious 
hands a safe and very effectual remedy. 



^ Pnlv. Alum. gr. x. Pair. Kino gr. t. Con- 
feet. Ross 3 j. M. Fiat Bolus, sextis 
horis sum. (In internal passive Haemor- 
rhages, Diabetes, Leucorrhcea, and Cltronic 
DiarrhGea.) 

H Lactis Vaccinse Bullientis tb j. Alum. 
CoQtr. 3 U* EbuUiant simul et fiat coagu- 
lum. Coletor leram, CHJus sumat cyathum 
Bubinde. 

]% lafus. Roue Comp. $ jst. Acid. Sulph . Dil. 
til XT. Sjr. 3 j> M. Fiat Haustus quar- 
tis horis repetendus. (Internal Haemor- 
rhages.) 

^ Infus. Cascar. 3 vj. Fulv. Kino Comp. 3 J. 
Sjrr. Papav. 3 It. Fiat Mist., cujus sumat 
cochl. ij. ampla sextis horis. (Chronic 
Diarrhoea.) 

A Infus. Cuspar. 3j- Tinct. Catechu 3j. 
Pulv. Ipecac, gr. X. M. Fiat. Haust. (In 
internal Haemorrhages. Ipecacuanha, in 
scruple doses at distant intervals, or three 
or four grains every second hour, has been 
found very effectual in checking Hsmor- 
rhage from the stomach or bowels as well 
as fSx>m the uterus and lungs.) 

J^ Pulv. Ipecac. 3 j. Aquae 3 xij- Decoque ad 
5 vj. Sumat cochl. hr. ampla sextis tioris. 
(Chronic Dysentery.) 



A Pulv. Ipecac. gr.Ju. Alum, gr.vj. Syr. 
Papav. q. s. Fiat Bolus quartis vel sex« 
tis horis repet. ( Chronic Dysentery. ) 

ft Pulv. Rhei 3 ss. Pulv. Opii gr. ij. Pulv. 
Aromatic! gr. xij. M. Divide in Pulv. vj. 
Sumat unum quartis horis. (In Mer- 
curial Dysentery, &&) 

ft Mist.CretaeSjss. Tinct. Opii HI x. Tinct. 
Catechu 3j. M. Fiat Haustus tertiia 
horis, vel post singulas sedes liquidas sum. 
(Diarrhoea. See also Nabcotics.) 

ft Pulv. Ipecac. Comp. gr. xiJ. Pulv. Arom. 
gr.viij. M. Divide in Pulv. ir. Sumat 
unum tertii q. q. hor&. (Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery.) 

ft Catechu Extr. Pulv. gr. xv. Pulv. Cretas 
Comp. cum Opio 9j. M. Fiat Pulvis, 
quartis horis sum. (In Diarrhoea unac- 
companied by inflammatory symptoms.) 

ft. Extr. Hsmatox. gr. xv. Tinct. Kra- 
meriae Rhataniae 3 j. Aquae Cinnam. 3 xv. 
M. Fiat Haustus quarta q.q. hori sum. 
(In the latter stages of Diarrhoea and Dys. 
entery.) 

ft Krameriae Rhataniae Rad. 3 sb. Aquae tb U. 
Decoque ad lb jss. Cola. Sumat ooclu. 
tria ampla ttrtU q.q. hoirA* 

U 4 
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B Est'- XMoottto 5). Aqq« Bomb SIv. 
Sjr. Papav. $ J. Fiat MUt. Siunat cochl. J. 
magoum secundA q. q. hori. 

^ Graoati Bacoe Cort. 5 w. LactU Vacdni 
ReccDtissimi tb It. M. Decoque ad Ibij. 
Stimat cochl. HJ. ampla tertiis horls. 
( Chronic Diarrhoea. A Spanith remedy of 

Seat efficacy, eapecfally In cases when or- 
nary aitringent* are too irritating. When 
milk disagrees, it may be made with water 
and sweetened with Liquorice-root. It may 
also be used as an enema.) 

9 Piriv.KadsVomiese3J. AquseSTi^j. M. 
DecoQue ad 3 ▼]• Adde Tinct. Opil HI Ix. 
Fiat Mistura, ctvus sumat cochL J. mazi- 
Tnnm secundis horis. (In Dysentery. 
The influence of Nux Vomica in Dysentery 
is attested by Hagestrom, Hufeland, Rlch> 
ter, Geddlngs, &c. It may also be given 
In the foim of pills, three to six grains thtice 
a day.) 

IV Extract. Kucis Vomlcse gr.vU) — ^xtJ. Mu* 
dlag.AcaciseSj. Aquse Distil. Svj. Syrupi 
AltheseSj* M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat 3 m> 
secundis horis. (Dysentery. Us use should 
not be long persevered In, if it fails to gtve 
early relief.) 

IV Ol. Tereb. HI xir. Aquse Menth. Pip. 3 j. 
M. Fiat Haustus, quartis horis repetendus. 
(In internal passive Heemorrhages.) 

K Tlnet. Ferri Mur. (Sesqulehloiid.) Hlx. 
Aquie3i* M. Fiat Haustus, tertiAq.q. 
hor& sum. (In uterine and vesical Hae- 
morrhages.) 

IV Zinci Sulph. gr. xlj. Myrrhae Pulv. 3 ij. 
Conf. Ross q. s. ut fiant Pil. x^j. Sumat 
unam ter die. ( In Phthisis or Chronic Bron- 
chitis with excessive expectoration, in Leu- 
corrhcea and Nervous Affections.) 

IV Plumb. Acet., Opli aa gr. vj. Pulv. Sacch. 
3 ij. M. Divide in Pulveres xij. Sumat j. 
n- et m. (In Colliquative Diarrlioea, and 
sweating of Phthisis. A glass of barley- 
water slightly acidified with simple Oxy- 
mel may be taken after it, to prevent the 
formation of the carbonate.) 

IV Plumb. Acet. gr. Iv.— xij. Aquae Distil. 
3iij. Acid. Acet. DU.3ij. Aceti Opil 
HI xl. Syr. Papav. 3 v. Fiat Mist. Su- 
mat cochl. j. ampl.itertii q.q. horA. (In 
Haemorrhages from the stomach and in- 
testines, uterus and urinary organs, and 
lungs.) 



IV Acet. Plumb. 3j. Opii grj.— (J. Pulv. 
Glycyr. gr. xij. Muc. Acac. q. s. ut fiant 
Pil. xij. Sum. unam omni hor4. (In the 



pmmoaitwy Dtarrhoa of Attatic Ghaloii. 
If the characteristic vomiting, pnr^jag,aiHi 
spasms alreadv exist, give them everr 
quarter of an hour tfll reSief is obtaibea, 
and then gradually increase the intervals 
at which the dose is given to every third 
or sixth hours.) 

% Capri Sulph. gr. as. Opii gr. ss. Coof. 

Rosse q. s. Fiat Pil. ter quotidie sum. (In 
Chronic Diarrhoea or Dysentery, tlie 
dose of the Sulphate may lie gradaslfy 
raised to two grains at a time, to be talua 
immediately after rood, so as to dimini&h 
the risk of Irritation of the mucous uett- 
braae.) 

IV Alum. Sulph. 3j.* Decoct. Cinch. S xij. 
Mellis Rose 33*8. M. Fiat Gargarfsma. 
(In relaxation of the uvula and fisaocs.) 

IV Infiis. Krameriae Rad. 3 ^U* Acid« Sulph. 
Dil. 31}. Syr. RosapGall.3j. Fiat Gar- 
garisma, ope tubuli vitrei utendum. (In 
relaxation of the uvula. For other gar- 
gles, see Stiuulamts and Tonics.) 

IV Alum. Sulph. gr. viij.-.xvj. Aqutt Rosa 
3iv. M. Fiat Collyrlum. (In cbrooifi 
stage of Ophthalmia.) 



^ Aquae Rosae 3 vj* 
Fiat Collyrlum. 



Zinci Sulpb.gr.xi). tf. 



IV Liq. Plumb. Diaeetat. Ittir.— viQ. AqttS 
DistU.3iv. M. Fiat CoUyrium. 



IV Ll^- Plumb. Diaeetat. 3 ss. Ung. C«tac.3>> 

(In Ophthalmia 



Liq. 

M. Fiat Unguentum. 
Tarsi.) 



R Liquor. Plumb. Diaeetat. aj.^. Agw 
Ros«3TiU. ViniOpii3j. M. FiatCol- 
Ivrium. (In scrofulous inflammation of 
the eyelids.) 

IV Plumb. Acetat. gr. xij. Suberis Usti gr.iv. 
Butyri RecentisSj. M. Flat UngueQt. 
(Hemorrhoids.) 

R Pulv. Gallarum'3j. Opii Pulv. gr.xv. 
Adipis Suillae 3 j. M. Fiat Ung. (Hs^- 
morrhoids.) 

]^ Aluminis Sulphat. 3j. Aquae 3 ▼UJ* ^• 
Fiat Lotio. ( Haemorrhoids when free from 
Inflammation.) 

IV Aqun Calcis 3J. Olei Olivs 5 U* Cam- 
phorae 3 ij. M. Fiat Linimentum. (la 
superficial inflammations, burns, &c.) 

IV Cort. Gallarum 3 u. Ac^uae 3 xviij. M. 
Decoque ad 3 x.vj. (Pro uuect. vaginal!.). 



VI. DIAPHORETICS. 

DxAPHoBfiTics we medicines by which the cutaneoas exhaladon is increased i 
those bvwliieh copious sweating is prodnced are called Sudorifics. Medicines 
of this kiHd aet either by stimulating the exhalants of the skin, or else by sag* 
menting the forte of theciiTCulation generally, or by both tiiese ways at oace. 
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Of the first we have examples in the influenee of saline diaphoretics, and in 
that of the large ingestion of aqaeous fluids ; of the second, in the effects of 
stimulant diaphoretics, alcoholic liquors, and violent exercise. Tepid diluents 
and external warmth seem at once to augment the vigour of the circulation, and 
to relax the mouths of the exhalant vessels. Emetics and nauseants have also 
a great tendency to relax the cutaneous surface. 

IMaphoretics prove beneficial in most acute and chronic disorders by de- 
termining to the skin, and perhaps also, (though in a very inferior degree, in 
consequence of the quantity of drinks, which are generally simultaneously 
swallowed,) by diminishing the quantity of circulating fluids, and thus in both 
these ways relieving such internal organs as may be the seat of inflammation 
or of congestion. Their good effects are particularly well seen in cases where 
the urinary or alvine excretions are in excess; as also where the mucous 
membrane or the parenchyma of the lungs is in a congested state, and where 
the pnfanonary secretion is superabundant Their sanative influence, and es- 
pecially that of the well-known Dover's powder, in diarrhosa and dysentery is 
one of the best established facts in therapeutics. When the powder just 
named tends to produce vomiting, this may generally be obviated by ad- 
ministering it in the form of a piU along with some bitter extract, as that of 
gentian, for example. Diaphoretics afford a very effectual means of lowering 
^e poise, and bringing back a healthy condition of the surface, in febrile dis- 
orders when imaccompanied by symptoms of a low or typhoid type. To 
catarrhal and rheumatic fevers they are peculiarly applicable. It is only, 
however, in the very commencement of fevers that diaphoretics, like emetics, 
can have any chance of cutting short their progress ; and even here, those 
of a heating kind should generally be avoided. Besides their other modes 
of action already alluded to, the evaporation from the skin, which follows the 
operation of a diaphoretic, has a great effect in lowering the temperature. 

In the scaly and some other forms of cutaneous eruptions their employment 
is often followed by very satisfactory results, especially when accompanied 
by the use of the warm bath or vapour bath in their simple or medicated 
form ; so likewise in diabetes, the body being kept at the same time habitually 
warmly clothed, and flannel "worn next the skin." In dropsy, gout, and se- 
condary syphilis they are often had recourse to with advantage. ' 

In the phlegmasia} and fevers, and especially when the symptoms of inflam- 
mation run high, not only should those of an exciting nature be avoided, but 
venesection and aperients should be premised in order, in some degree, to cool 
the surface and relieve the over-distended and imperfectly acting capillaries. 
The body should be sufficiently, but yet moderately covered, so as to guard 
against the influence of cool air, without, at the same time, over-exciting the 
superficial vessels, and so producing a state incompatible with the free exercise 
of the secerning function. The exhibition of stimulant diaphoretics, whilst the 
body is perhaps at the same time kept heaped with a profusion of bedclothes, 
tends to the production of typhoid symptoms and miliary eruptions. 

'When it is desirable that sweating should be long sustained, wearing a 
flannel dress next the skin to absorb the moisture and prevent the risk of 
sudden cooling, is a useful precaution. Bathing the feet in hot water, or 
assiduously fomenting them with cloths wrung out of the same, form, together 
with a copious supply of tepid diluents, the best auxiliaries to diaphoretic 
medicines. 

Opium and calomel constitute, in many cases, very valuable adjuncts to se- 
veral medicines of this class, and especisJly to ipecacuanha and to antimony. 
Acidulated drinks should be avoided lor some time after a dose of an antimo- 
pial diaphoretic has been swallowed, lest vomiting should unnecessarily be 
induced. Aperients should, of course, scarcely ever be exhibited simulta- 
neously with sweating medicines, both because their effect is in some/degree of 
a contrary nature, tending to impede the action of the latter, as well as becauae 
if diaphoresis were to take place, the exposure of the body in ^act of getting 
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vip to ttool might giy rue to duigeroiu consaquenoei. The use of cold drinb 
ehoold he avoided, after once the penpiration haa h^an to flow. The 
aetion of the skin being meet easily exeited dnrmg the night and towards 
Blaming, these are the periods nsnally selected for the promotion of artifieial 
perspiration. When sweating has already continoed as long as it is desinble^ 
it may generally be checked with safety by wiping the body hastily with flan" 
Bcl cloths, and subsdniting a fresh supply of well-aited garments and bed- 
•OYerings, and gradoaUy exposing the hands and arms to the air. 

As in health, so likewise in some chronic dieases, as habitual djrspepsia, for 
example, active exercise and friction are the best modes of increasing the action 
of the cutaneous vessels^ and so relieving the internal organs. Copious draoghti 
of water, either cold or hot, are often sufficient to excite very profuae sweatiiig 
without the aid of any more strictly medical agent. Cold affusion is a safie sod 
nseful appliance in cases of high fever attended by a firm and frequent polse^ 
and a hot and dry skin, tending, in a very striking manner, to rednee the 
violence of the circulation, and to promote perspiration, if the patient be quickly 
dried and covered up after its use, and adequately supplied with diluent drinks. 
In the more advanced stages of fever, or where the pulse is somewhat feehk, 
t^id affusion, or rather sponging, should al<me be resorted to, and ev«i these 
are inadmissible where the skm is moist and relaxed, and the heat not well de* 
veloped. Cold affusion is inadmissible, even in febrile states, if internal ia- 
ftunnwtion exist, as well as in advanced pregnancy and daring menstruatioik 

By violent exercise, as well as by the exhibition of diaphoretics, the ex* 
pected access of an ague fit has been prevented in some instances, ajnd its stages 
have been moderated in others. 

Partial perspirations in fever, the pulse at the same time keeping nm are by 
BO means indicative of an imi»x>vement in the case, bat rather the reversew 



J^ Potass. Nit. gr. xr. PuW. Acac. ' gr. x. 
Mist. Amjg. 3 ij. M. Fiat Haoitusquartis 
borit rep. (Acute Rheiuaatisaa. Tepid 
diluents to be at the same time freely ad- 
ministered.) • 

R Potass. Nit. gr.T.' Liq. Ammon. Acet. 3U* 
Aqus» Mentnse Pulegii3v. Vint Antim. 
Potassio-Tart. Vl[ xx. Moe. Acac., Sjrr. 
aa 3 j. M. Fiat Haust. tertii q. q. borft 
rep. (In inflammatory diseases to relax 
the skin and reduce the pulse. A few drops 
of Tinct. Digitalis ( r)) iiJ.-.TJ.) may occa. 
aiooaUy be added wUh advanUge.) 

B Potass. Nit. gr. xlj. Pulv. Ipecac, gr. jss. 
M. Diride in Pulr. vj. Sumat unam ter- 
tUk q. q. horh, (A diaphoretic in early in- 
&ncy.) 

K Potass. Carb. gr. xtI^. Sac. Lim. 3 !▼« 
Aquse Distil. 3 j. Sacch. Albi 3 j. M. 
Flat Haust. tertiis horis repetendus. ( When 
inflammation runs high xx.-^xxx. drops 
of Antimonial Wine may be added to each 
dose.) 

ft Ammon. Seequicarb. 3y, Aquse !3ju. 
Syr. 3 j. M. Fiat Haust. cum Sued Li- 
monis cochl.j. amplo quartis horis repe- 
tendus. 

ft Spir. ^theris Nit. 3Iij. Vinl Ipecac. 3j. 
Mist. Campbertt 3 v. Syr. Simp. 3 ir. 
M. Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. ^. ampU 
tertiis vel quartis horis. 

ft Uq. Ammon. Acet. 3 i<). Mist. Camph. 3i. 
Syrup. Aurant. 3j. M. Fiat Haust. 
quartis horis repetend. (One of the mildest 
and most elftclual dlaphoMtica. A few 



drops of Antimonial Wine, or Wine of Ipe- 
cacuanha may occasioiially be added, when 
inflammatory symptoms prerail; or tiM 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, if there be 
much depression.) 



Pulr. Antim. gr. xjj. Pulr. Trag. Camp.3Q. 
M. optime. Divide in jPuIt. iv. Sumat 
unum quartA q. q. horft. (In Inflam- 
matory AAKtiona uter aperients.) 



ft PuIt. Ipecac. Comp. gr.yj. Liq. Ammon. 
Acet. 3 iij' Pnlv. Acac. gr. x. Aquas Cin- 
nam. 3 ix. M. Fiat Haustns sextis horis 
rep. (Rheumatism] &c) 

ft Pulr. Ipecac. Comp. gr. xQ. Conf. AroBS. 
q. s. ut flat Bi^us nwA somni sum. (Dys- 
entery, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, &c. Soaoe 
time after the bolus is taken, te]>id dileenU 
should be used freely.) 

ft PuU. Jacobi Veri gr. viij. PuIt. Ipecac. 
Comp. gr. xvj. Conf. Arom.q. s. utfiaot 
Pil. vijj. quarum sumat duaa terttt q.q> 
horA. 



ft Antim<Hi. Potassio-T^rt. 



Chlor. gr. It. Opii gr. U> 
Misce optime. pivide in Pil..l). 



gr. ss. Hfiir. 
onf. Boscqx 



unam horA somni. 



Sumat 
(Acute Rheumatism.) 



ft Tinct Gidaci Ammon. 3 j. Pulv. Tntr 

fr. XV. Aquas Cinnam. 3js** ^' ^^ 
laost. ter die sum. (Chronie Rheums^ 
tism.) 

ft Guiaci Gummi Res. gr. x. Pulv. IpecM. 
Comp. gr. V. Potass. Nit. gr. x. 0»f* 
Ros» q. s. m flat Bqiin boriaowBi i 
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H Hirt. CamplMNne $ vm. Tioct. Guiac. 
Ammon. 3tj. Uq. Ammon. Acet. 3j. 
Acet. OpU 3 ]. Syr. Aurant. 3 r. Fiat 
Mist, civus iumat cochl.J. amp], ter qua- 
terve in die. (Dyunenorrhoea.) 

]^ Extr. Aconitigr. j. Extr. Anthem, gr.xj. 
Antimon. Sonbureti Praecip. (Oxysul- 

ffaureti) gr. vr. M. optime. Divide in 
11. iv. Sumat unam mane nocteque. (In 
obstinate Chronic Rheumatism, Ike, xie- 
quires caution. ) 

l^mat. Camphor«e3j. Vlni Colchici 5 as. 
Liq. Ammon. Acet. 3iii- M. Fiat Haust. 
Mxtis horis repetendiu. (Gout and Rheu- 
matiam.) 



Bad. Sam^par. ECoDds. Sir. GkfCjr, 3 »• 
Iriq. CalcisOy. M. Macera per hora< 
xxiT. in vase vitreo optimo opere lato, 
et in loco irigido et oi>scuro, dein coku 
Sumat $iv. ter quaterve in die. (In 8^ 
condary Syphilis, mercurial affecti«ia, 
debility and impairment of the general 
health, ScrofUla, and Chronic Inilam»»* 
tion of the Bladder. Its use sbooid b« 
continued for several weeka.) 

Rad. Sarsap^ ConcL^ij. 'Aquae Bull. 3vHj. 
Stet per horas 24. Cola et adde Liq* 
Potisa. 3j — I}. Extr. Glycyr. 3J. H. 
Sumatcochl. iv. ampla ter die. (Scrofula, 
&c.) 



VIL EXPECTORANTS. 



ExPBCTcmAMrrs are medidnes bj which the excretimi from the reapiraiorjF 
organs is promoted. Emetics, nauseants, many stimulants, and scmie antispas- 
modics have this tendency. The operation of expectorating medicines is gene- 
rally somewhat complex, but may, in great part, be resolved into the altering 
of tiie quantity of the secreted matter, and the facilitation of its expulsion. 
The latter object may be effected either by inducing some change in the quality 
of the pulmonary and tracheal secretions (diminishing the viscid nature <^the 
sputa when excessively glutinous and adhesive, or, on the other hand, aug- 
menting their consistency when unnaturally thin, serous, and frothy), or by 
stimulating the action of the muscles which cooperate in the act of expectora- 
tion, or by both these ways simultaneously. In some states of the respiratory 
organs, antiphlogistics, diaphoretics, counter-irritants, and other remedies by 
which the excessive action of the pulmonary capillaries is reduced to the se- 
creting point, are the true expectorants. In others where there is an excessive 
flow of mucus, impaired aeration of the Uood, and a consequent deficiency of ner- 
Toos and muscular energy, emetics are often very useful in getting rid of the 
superabundant quantity of fluid already poured out, by means of exciting the 
vehement action of the expiratory muscles, and thus compressing and emptying 
sll the bronchial ramifications. In these cases too, the stimulating expectorants, 
snch as squill and seneka combined with ammonia, the balsams, myrrh, and 
the other gum resins, often prove most effectual, along with such measures as 
tend to sustain the strength, and to alter the mode of action of the vessels by 
ivhich the mucus is secreted. Of the beneficial effects of both these modes of 
treatment, when well timed, we may have ample evidence in the management 
of the suffocative catarrh of the aged, the peripneumonia notha of the older 
writers. 

In pneumonia itself, in its advanced stage, where accompanied by predomi- 
i^ant typhoid symptoms, and where it is considered advisable to endeavour to 
effect a crisis throng the medium of expectoration, the stimulant expectorants, 
such as seneka, are most commonly preferred. In acute and chronic bronchitis 
^d humid asthma, the nauseating expectorants, such as fractional doses oC 
ipcecacuanha or of the tartrate of antimony, are amongst our most valued re- 
sources, and may be combined, in many instances, with augmented efficacy, 
with opiates, antispasmodics, and mercurials. Such combinations tend much 
to allay irritation, and to relax spasmodic constriction in the air-tubes, as well 
^ in the minute vessels by which their coats are lined. In asthma of a nervous 
character, and in that of cardiac origin in its advanced stage, expeotoraats of 
^ depressing kind are often altogether unsuitable, inasmuch as they tend stiU 
^iuther to lower the vital energy which is already at too low an ebb. 
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In infiuiey/exnetitt aaiwer pardcularly well as a meana of retieyxng bioxuihud 
inflammation, and their use is attended with much less distress than in sifter 
life. In phthisis likewise, they often prove useful palliatives, ^charging 
rapidly a large quantity of secreted mucus, and for a time diminishing the 
irritatioB witlun the lung. 

The list of stimulants affords, as we have seen, numerous agents of miich 
topical efficacy in modifying the action of the pulmonary exhalants, such as 
turpentine and tar yapour, chlorine and iodine ; but of all these it may be 
stated generally, that their influence cannot fail to he highly injurious when- 
eyer they produce much excitement Here watery vapour, eiUier simple or 
yery slightly medicated, as by aromatics, yinegar, tincture of opium, &c. will 
commonly be much more appropriate. 

During the administration of expectorants, a moderate action of the skin 
should be maintained by means of adequate clothing, lest an oppressive de- 
termination of blood to the lungs should defeat their object ; whilst, at the same 
time, all strong diuretics and purgatives should be abstained from, as calculated 
to impress a fidse direction on the circulating fluid, or, to speak more correctly, 
to produce an inconsistent irritation or excitement in an antagonist organ. 



K BBit. Ai^. S vj. Vtei Ipecac., PotHt. 
C«rb. «a 5iu. M. Sumat cocbl.ij. am- 
pla cum uuo lucd limonis Inter efferves- 
ceneiain tertift q. 4. horik. 

H Vinl Ipecac. 3 j. Syr. Simp. 5 jw. M. 
Fiat Migt. cuOus detur infanti cocnl. j. mi- 
nimnm urgente tuscl. (TlieSTrap of Squills 
maa occasionalljr be substituted for, or 
added to the Wine of Ipecacuanha.) 

Di Mist. Amyg. Amur. 3 vij. VIni Ipecac., 
Aceti Scfllse ia 3 jss. " ~ - - 



Fiat Mlstura. 
urgente tussi. 



Syr. Tolut. 3 ▼. 
Samat cochl.j. magnum 



$ Potass. Nit. 3 j. Pulv. Ipecac, gr. vJ. Myr- 
rhtt gr. xij. M. Divide in Pulv. It. Su- 
mat unum quartA q. q. horA. 

T^ Pulv. Ipecac, gr. x^. Calomelanos gr. Iv. 
Conf. Ross q. s. Divide in Pll. viij. Su- 
inat unam quarts vel sextA q. q . horft. ( In 
acute and extensive Bronchitis accompa* 
nied by considerable fever.) 

ft Pulv. Ipecac., Calomelanos Sa gr. v. Sacch. 
Albi gr. X. M. Divide in Pulv. xx. Sumat 
unam tertift a. q. horA. (In extensive 
Bronchitis and Pneumonia of very young 
infants.) 

ft Aquae Menthse 8 j. Muc. Acac. 3 ss. Liq. 
Antim. Potassio-Tart. 3 j.— ij. Syr. Li- 
mon.Sij. Tinct. Opii m iJ. M. Fiat Mist. 
Sumat cochl.j — ij. minim, secundis horis. 
( In the Pneumonia of very young subjects.) 

ft Extr. Conif 3 ss. Pulv. SciUae gr. x. Pulv. 
Ipecac, gr. V. M. Divide in Pil. x. aequa- 
les. Sumat j* bis terve quotidie. 

ft PuilT. Ipecac, gr. xiJ. Aceti Distil. 3 xl|. 
A4iuse Meothie Pulegii 3 ii«s. Fiat Mist. Su- 
mat^ochl. Ij . ampla quartU horis. (Asthma.) 

ft Amygdal. AiMr. Centrit, 3 j. Potass. Nit. 
388. Pulv. Ipec3j. Extr. Glycyr. et 
Muc. Acac. aa q. g. ut fiant Trochisci xxx. 
Samat unum secondis vel tertUs horis. 
(BroDChiti«.) 

ft Extr. Opli Aquos. gr. x. Pulv. Ipec. gr. x. 
Extr. Glycyr. 3iv. Sacchari Albi 3iv. 



Muc. Tnig. q. s. Diilde in TrocUscoa oe* 

toginta. Sumat unum sa:pius in n^e urgtente 
tussi. (In the latter stages of Brctfu^ldK. 
Very usefuL) 

ft Sodse Carb. 3 88. Vinf Ipecac. 3j. TInet.' 
Opii ni X. S^r. Tolut. 3 iU . Aqoae 3 jss. 
Fiat Mist, cujus sumat cochl. j. am^om 
quartis horis. 

ft Tinct. SciUsB m xv. Acid. Nit. DU. 1% xv. 
Extr. Uyosc. gr. iij. Aquae 3 jss. M. Fiat 
Haust. tertlA quaque hor& ad quartam 
vicem rep. (Asthma.) 

ft Lobelise Inflatse 3 x. Spir. Ten. 3 vi^. M. 
Digere per dies decern ^cola. Bq|d« 
TinctuFBe sumat HI x. ad xl., dosibu* 
gradatim auctis. (Expectorant, diuretic, 
and antispasmodic. In Asthma, Hooping* 
cough, and Croup. In larger doses (3] . — 
3 UO it is emetic; and dangerously nar- 
coUc in excessive doses.) 

ft Oxymel. Scillse3v. Tinct. Camuh. Co.5iv. 
Spir. JEther. Nit. 3 iv. Infus. Linl 
Comp. 3tJ8s. Fiat Mist. Sumat coefal. ^^ 
ampla tertii q. q. horA. 

ft Mist. Ammoniaci 3vj. Acet. ScfUas Sfv* 
Vini Ipecac. 31}. Tinot. Opil HI xL 
Aquae Feenic. 3 x. Ft. Mist. Sum. cochL ^« 
magna tertlA q.q. horA. (Chronic Ca- 
tarrh. If there be great depression dl 
strength, a drachm of the Carbwwte oC 
Ammonia may be added to the mixture, 
and the Tincture of Squill 3 U. substituted 
for the Vinegar of SqiUU.) 

ft Mist. Camphoree 3 iv. Tinct. Digit Hi x.' 
Oxymel. Scillee 3s8. M. Fiat HaUst. 
quartis horis sum. (Chronic Brottoiiiils 
grafted on Morbus Cordis.^ 

ft Mist. Assaf. 3iU- Aq. Mentha Pip. 3$. 
Tinct. ScllUe 3ij. Tinct. ^Camiwrw 
Comp. 3 U. Syr, Tolut. 3 iv. M, . Fiat 
Mist. Sumatcochl.j.amplumtertiia horis. 



ft Myrrhse Gum, Res. 3 j. SeUlss Pulv. 9j. 
Gum. Res. Ammoniaci 3ss. Ammon. 
3ss. Extr. Hyosc. 9 iJ. Muc. Acac. 
8. M. Divide in Pil. xl. Sumat ij.ter 
ie. . (Phthisis and Cbronib Catarrh.>. 
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H AiMfbet. B}. PuIt. hMcac. 3 m. SdUs I ^. Decoot. SenegaB 3>j. Amnumiaci Blj. 



FulfT. gr. yiij' Sap. Duri, Syr. Tolut. aa 
q. s. ut fiant Fil. xvj. Sumat unam quartis 
horfs. (Chronic Catarrh of the aged, 
Aithma.) 

^ FuIt. Scillae, Extr. Conii aa 3 ss. Am- 
m^niaci Gum. Res. 3 JM. M. optlme. 
Divide in Fil. xxx. Siimat j . quartA qu&que 
hor&. 



Syr. Tolut. 3 vj. M. Fiat Mist. Sumat 
cochl. ij. ampla quater in die. (In Pec- 
toral Affections with d^ility and excesairo 
secretion of mucus.) 

K Decoct. Senegse 3 j.' LIq. Am. Acet. 5 ss. 
Syr. Scfitesy. Syr. Papav. 5ij. M. 
Sumat 3 J — U. tertiis horig. (For very 
young Infants in the advanced stages of 
Pertussis and Chronic Broncliitis.) 



Mist. Ammoniad 3 !▼• Vini Antim. Po- 
tasaio-tart. 3iij. Tinct. Camph. Comp. I R Mellis, Olei Amyg.aaSJ. Sue. Llmon. Sir. 
3r, Syr. Tolut. 3j. M. Fiat Mist. Syr. "Tolut.,, !^r. Scillae aa 3ij. M, 

Sumat cochl. j. medium urgentetossl. | FiatLinctus. (In common Catarrh.) 
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Ekbtics are medicines which have a peculiar tendency to excite Yomiting in 
almost all eases, even when given in very moderate doses. There are many 
other medicines which being of a disagreeable flavour are occasionally re- 
jected by irritable stomachs, or if they are swallowed in considerable quan- 
tity ; but these are intentionally excluded by the above definition. There is, 
in fact, scarcely any substance, however simple, which if taken to excess will 
not cause an inverted action of the stomach. Bitters, when taken largely, ap- 
proach most nearly in their effects to special emetics. A strong tepid infusion 
of chamomile rarely fails to turn the stomach, and a weak one swidiowed libe- 
rally is one of the most usual means resorted to for promoting the action of 
the class of medicines now under consideration. Tepid water and most other 
tepid fluids taken rapidly, and in unusually large quantities, are by their sickly 
flavour and the distension they cause commonly alone sufficient to induce 
vomiting* 

A few minutes after an emetic has been adnunistered, nausea and a pecu- 
liar sinking sensation come on, accompanied by paleness, quickness and weak- 
ness of pidse, and chilliness, and all this is speedily succeeded by the free 
evacuation of the stomach, and the establishment of a certain degree of re- 
action in the system. During the efforts of vomiting, the face is flushed and 
turgid from the mechanical obstruction to the return of blood from the head. 
Considerable languor and drowsiness usually succeed to the operation of such 
medicines ; and hence the evening is generally to be preferred for their exhi- 
bition : the skin is left in a relaxed and perspiring state, and the pulse for the 
most part continues, for some time after, feebler than it was before, and any 
inflammatory symptoms which may have existed, are somewhat diminished in 
intensity. 

Where the vomiting induced is severe, the irritation often extends to the 
hepatic ducts and liver, and a profuse flow of bile makes its way into the 
stomach, and comes up along with its other contents, of which an abundant 
secretion of ropy mucus is commonly a conspicuous one. By this sudden se- 
cretion of bile, and the consequent distension of the biliary ducts, as well as by 
the vehement compression of the abdominal organs, and the general tendency 
to relaxation, large impacted biliary calculi have sometimes been liberated. 

The degree of nausea induced by a medicine is not always proportionate to 
its emetic influence. Thus the sensation of sickness whicn ensues upon the 
use of the sulphate of zinc is very much less oppressive than that caused by 
the tartrate of antimony, or by tobacco. In quickness of operation ateo eme- 
tics differ very remarkably : thus the sulphates of zinc or . of . copper act. 
almost immediately ; the tartrate of antimony requires a somewhat longer 
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lime i and ipecacamhaUmger still, thoagh even this, when tlie medicine is gives 
in an BdeqaaU dose, rarely much ezce^ a quarter of an hour ; but in certain 
eases, as for instance after poisims have been swallowed, even tbe difEerenoeof 
a iew minutes is of great practical importance. 

There is a great di£Eerence in individuals in regard to the facility witli 
which vomiting is excited, and this exists in a still greater degree in respect to 
different classes of animals, in some of which, from the structure of their sto- 
machs, this actio* can scarcely, if at all, be induced, as in the horse for ex- 
ample. In persons labouring under mental derangement much stronger doses 
tban ordinary are commonly required. 

Many stimulant substances, when freely swallowed, have an emetic tendency, 
of which we have a conspicuous instance in the infusion of mustard-seed, 
which is capable of exciting the stomach to action, even when great general 
and local torpidity exists. Most irritant poisons give rise to severe vomiting. 
Narcotics on the other hand, if not rejected almost immediately after they 
have been taken, diminish in a remarkable degree the sensibility of the sto- 
mach. 

Several emetics, as ipecacuanha, tartrate of antimony, &c. have also a pur- 
gative tendency, so that even if they fail of fulfilling the original intention of 
their exhibition, they often prove useful by acting on the bowels. 

To their utility in promoting diaphoresis and expectoration we have abe^ 
called the reader's attention in the preoeding class ; they have also a marked 
influence over the process of absorption, their use having in some instances 
been almost immediately followed by the disappearance of dropsical ^fusioBS, 
of indolent buboes, and various moH>id deposits. 

Nauseant medicines, and especially ipecacuanha, are often given, and with 
great success, for checking internal htemorrhages, snch tor example as those 
from the stomach and intestines, kidneys, bladder, uterus, &c. 

On the well-established antiphlogistic efficacy of the tartrate of antimony in 
pneumonia and acute rheumatism, ophthalmia, and vwrious other infiammatoiy 
affections, when given in large doses (as one or two grains in a small quantity 
of a weak aromatic infusion, repeated every two or three hours, drinks being 
withheld in the mean time, in order to diminish the chance of its expending 
its operation on the stomach or bowels), we shall not here dwell, as its bene- 
ficial influence does not seem to be by any means necessarily connected with 
its occasional emetic effect 

Amongst the most common cases in which the action of emetics is called for, 
are those where the stomach is oppressed by food of indigestible quality, or 
taken in excessive quantity — ^intoxication, when there is reason to apprehend 
that the alcoholic liquors which have caused it have not been fully expelled 
by the spontaneous vomiting which so commonly ensues — poisoning by acrid 
or narcotic substances — aperiodic and bilious headaches — ^fever in its oomm^ce- 
ment, to cut short its progress — and ague just before or daring the cold stage, 
to break through the concatenation of morbid actions, and to restore the balance 
of the circulation — cynanche tonsillaris in its inflammatory stage as well ss 
when abscess has taken place, in which it often affords immediate relief — ohsd- 
nate diarrhoea — incipient cholera, to act as a general stimulant to the system 
and to drive the blood more equally through all the vessels, and so equalise 
the circulation andovercome local congestion — ^bronchitis, especially if accom- 
panied with excessive mucous secretion, as well as phthisis and asthma. Is 
several of these cases, a great part of the good effect seems attributaUe to a 
species of counter-irritant action on a sound portion of the gastro-intestiDal 
mucous membrane. 

In in&ncy emetics are particularly well borne, and prove very efiTectual m 
relieving the chest inbronchitic inflammation, hooping-cou^ croup, &c. Their 
use should generally be avoided in diseases of the heart and great vessels, es- 
pecially in their advanced stage *, in cases where a tendency to congestioa of the 
head exists ; in hernia ; prolapsus of tiie rectum and uterus ; and in the latter 
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inoptiifi of 'pregoxocj. When there is a very irritable state <^ the stomaeli 
l2ieir employment is obviously counter-indicated, as well in chronic disoMlers 
iifi in fevers ; their impradent administration in such oases ofben lays the fouii* 
dation of formidable gastro-enteritic inflammation. The habit of taking them 
-very frequently under almost any circumstances, has a tendency to rend^ 
the stomach very susceptible, and impatient even of many of the <M'dinary 
ibrms of aliment, and to debilitate both it and the system at large. 

When vomiting takes place to excess, it may often be effectually checked 
by the exhibition of an effervescing draught, an qpiate, a couple of drops of the 
filiate hydrocyanic acid or of creasote in a potion, or by a dose ai magnesia 
combined with aromatics and stimulants. 

general debility, where the depressing ef- 
fects of ordinaryemetics are likely to prore 
injurious, as in Paralysis, Ctiotora, cases e( 
poisoning by narcotics, ftc.) 



% Pnlv. Ipecac 9 j. Aqase Mentliae Pulegii 
SjiS. M. Fiat Haustus. Statim sum. 
superbibend. subinde Aquae Tepidae vel In- 
fus. Anthemid. T^di cyathum. 

K Antim. Potassio-tart. ^r. U* Aquae Distil. 
5 {▼. Fiat Mist., emus somat cochl. ij. 
ampla singulis horse quadrantibus donee 
aupenrenent vomitus, superbibendo ut 
tupra. 

f( PoIt. Ipecac, gr. xv. Vini Antim. Potassio- 
tart. 3ij. Aquae Menth. Sativ. 3jss. M. 
Flat Hauatus statim sumeudus. 

% yini Ipecac. 5 ss. Syr. Simp. 3 ss. Aqus 
3 j* M. Sumat cochl. j. min. om. horA 
quadrante ad emesem. (A mild emetic for 
very young infants. When a more de- 
jiTMsing emetic is adTisable, the Tartrate 
of Antimony, is doses of from -^^ to | of a 
grain, may be added to each dose.) 

I^ Aquc Distil. 5J> Vini Ipecac. 3 «*• Uq. 

Anthn. Potasslo-tart. 3ij. Syr. Scillae 3 Q. 
( M. Fiat Mistura. Somat cochl. j. min. 

s«pe ad emesem. (Emetic for very young 

infants in Croup, &c.) 

1^ Piilv. Ipecac, gr. xij. Aceti Scillse 3 ij. 
Aquae MenUi . PulegU 3 x. M. Fiat Hauitus. 

J^ Sinapis PuIt. 3 n. AquseTepid.3xiJ. M. 
Sumat dimidium statim et quod restat post 
horse quadrantera si opus. (In cases of 
diminished aensibility of the stomadi, or of 



I^ Zinc. Sulfdi. 9 j. Conf. Ros« Can. q. s. nt 
fiat Bolus ; statim sum. (Applicable t» 
cases where rapid operation ot the emetic 
is desirable, without extreme or long con- 
tinued nausea, as in Ague, poisoning, Ac.> 

I^ Cupri Sulph.gr. viij. Aqus Distil. 3 ij. M. 
Fiat Haustus Emetictn. (In cases of poi- 
soning by Opium and other narcotics, wnen 
the common emetics have failed to excite 
the stomach to action, and when the 
stomach*pump is not at hand.) 

R Aromon. Carb. 9j. PuIt. Ipecac. 5u, 
Tinct. Capsici 3i). Aquse Menthae Pip. 
3iij. M. Fiat Haustus ; statha sura. (In 
cases similar to those last mentioned, of 
greatly impaired sensibility of storoiich and 
nervous system. K.B. The stomach pump 
in the great roi^ority of such cases, as w^ 
as in dangerous intoxication by ardcait 
spirits, when vomiting has not taken place 
spontaneously, is a most valuable resource, 
superseding the necessity of recurring to 
the employment of these violently irritating 
emetics.) 

I^ TabaciFoI.3J* Aquse Tepidaeq.8.Contunde 
simul. Flat Epithema, epigastrio appli- 
cand. (Requires caution ; must be removed 
instantly on the supervention of sicknest.> 



IX. CATHARTICS. 

Cathartics, or purgatives, are medicines which promote the alvine eyaeoa* 
lioBS ; those which are very violent in their operation being called drastics, or, 
from their producing large watery stools, hydragogne cathartics; whilst those of 
a peculiarly mild action are termed aperients or laxatives. 

The effects of purgatives are ascribable partly to their augmenting the sccr^ 
tions from the mucous f<^icles and exhalants opening upon the inner surface 
of the intestines, as well as those from the liver and pancreas, and partly to 
tbeir stimulating the muscular fibres of the bowels to increased peristaltic ac- 
tion. Different kinds of purgatives produce these effects in Tery different rela- 
tive proportions, some increasing greatly the liquid secretions, whilst others seem 
to do little more tiian propel the fecal matter already existing in the intestinal 
tube, only yery slightly augmenting, at the same time, the quantity o( bile and 
miieiis. CakMuel and blue pill agam promote the action of the liver in a very 
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marked maimer, at do likewise, thoagh in an inferior degree, rhubarb and 
colchicam. Some purgatives, as has been already stated in our preliminary re- 
marks on the art of prescribing, exert their influence chiefly on the upper por- 
tion of the bowels, and others on the lower ; whilst a third set, such as the 
saline aperients, senna, and castor oil, seem to act on the whole length of the 
intesUnal canal pretty equably. 

There are still some other important points of difference amongst purgati?ec^ 
as, for instance, in regard to the time required for their operation, and the de- 
gree of sickness, uneasiness, or pain, which they cause, as well as in respect to 
the amount of general excitement or irritation in the system which follows thdr 
use. Of the several untoward results to which their injudicious employment 
occasionally gives rise, the most conspicuous are those connected with the in- 
cautious exhibition of the stronger kinds, such as calomel, scammony, and colo- 
cynth, gamboge, colchicum, croton oil, and elaterium. 

The cases in which purgatives are most frequently resorted to are those ia 
which irritating matters are retained in the intestines, or where the habitosl 
alvine discharges are tardy or insufficient, or unnaturally altered in quality. 
In inflammatory and congestive disorders, in active sanguineous and serous efla* 
aions, and in general plethora, they constitute most valuable auxiliaries.to other 
antiphlogistic or depletory and counter-irritant remedies. In fevers, where the 
secretions are deficient or depraved, they are commonly very freely exhibited 
in the earlier stages before debility has set in ; but, like all other useful reme- 
dies, they are very liable to abuse, and since tiie publication of Dr. Hamilton's 
Taluable work they have, in fact, too often been pushed to extravagant lengths 
by his less judicious disciples in tbe treatment of such low fevers as are ch^ 
racterised by predominant alvine irritation or inflammation, and especially as 
regards their too liberal exhibition towards the close of such disorders. 

During the course and after the subsidence of some of the exanthemata, a 
pretty free recourse to cathartic medicines is generally advisable : so likewise 
in chorea and hysteria, and several other nervous and spasmodic affections, 
where the alvine evacuations are in a morbid state, as is so often the case. In 
the treatment of mania, purgatives were long trusted to as the sheet anchor, 
and though it is now well known that their importance was overrated, they 
are still acknowledged to be very valuable auxiliaries. The disorders, in shor^ 
in which this class of remedies has been at one time or other confldentiy re- 
commended and largely employed, are almost commensurate with the entire 
list of the nosologist They have been loudly prused in jaundice, gout, rheu- 
matism, neuralgic affections, and habitual headache, in purpura and cutaneous 
diseases, in chlorosis and amenorrhoea, inTerminous affections, colic from lead 
and other causes, obstructions of the bowels, liver, &c. and eyen in dysentery: 
in these and a vast number of other diseases which we have not space to enu- 
merate, they have been very commonly resorted to in these countries with great 
boldness and frequent success. There is, however, every reason to believe, that 
those practitioners who hold a middle course between the excessive and indis- 
criminate employment of purgatives, towards which the popular prejudice in 
Great Britain tends, and the timid and too restricted use of them for which oar 
•continental neighbours have latterly been notorious, effect at once the greatest 
amount of good and the least mischief, and are, consequentiy, the most worthy 
of imitation. In indigestion, in particular, the abuse of cathartics amongst us 
has been carried to a fearful length, the sensibility of the mucous membrane 
being thus frequently almost exhausted, and the nervous system kept in a miser- 
able state of alternate excitement and depression by their diurnal and exag- 
gerated employment Many a case of dyspepsia and sluggishness of bowels, 
which diet, exercise, and time, would have gradually subdued, is thus deeply 
aggravated, and rendered permanent for life, by an impatient and irrational 
recourse to the daily and unwarrantable irritation of the stomach and bowels 
by violent drastics ; anddoubtiess, in not a few instances, an inflammatory and 
even an uleerated condition of the mucous membrane have been the .result, 
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together with exasperated hsemorrhoids, and painful prolapsus of the bowel 
The Tulgar nettion that the enjoyment of health is impossible "where there are 
Hot one or more alvine evacuations daily, has given rise to a greater amount 
of niffenng in England than perhaps any other erroneous medical idea of our 
day. The natural habit of different individuals differs ah origine in respect 
to the frequency with which their bowels ought to be moved, and any attempt 
to compel all under the same standard, cannot faai to be productive of disagree* 
able consequences. The temporary stimulus which a purgative imparts to 
the system, is often mistaken foir the ifeeHngs of health, and contributes not a 
Mttle to the perpetuation of the erroneous practice. Thus Lord Byron was 
fempted to have very frequent recourse to saline aperients, from finding that 
their operation was followed by an immediate though evanescent rise of spirits, 
superior to that caused by any vinous stimulant As long as a person feels 
ireU, the mere interrnpdon of the alvine evacuations for a day or two should 
by no means be considered as invariably affording grounds for the exhibition 
of opening medicine. By waiting, and trusting to the efforts of nature, and the 
effects of food of a more laxative quality, the bowels will generally return to 
their duty very speedily, provided a habit of undue purgation has not already 
been formed ; and even then, recourse for a few weeks to some natural saline 
mineral water of happy composition, though perhaps of feeble ingredients when 
taken separately, wUi often re-establish the muscular tone and secretory power 
of these parts. 

in weakly patients, and pregnant and menstruating fiemales, violent purgation 
is peculiarly inappropriate : in passive dropsies likewise the employment of 
energetic ci^artics requires great circumspection : in hydrothorax in particulai* 
occurring in the aged or debilitated, they are rarely if ever admissible, and 
have appeared in some instances decidedly to accelerate the fatal termination ; 
and even m those cases of dropsy of the cellular membrane or abdomen, where 
drastics or hydragogues are called for, they should not be uninterruptedly ad* 
ministered, and the strength will often require to be supported under their use 
by tonics and stimulants and a light but nutritious diet When a tendency to 
hemorrhoids exists, aloetic purgatives, from their pronenessto cause irritation 
of the lower bowels, are generally improper, and should give way to aperients 
of the mildest description, such as castor oil in gradually decreasing doses, or 
oGve oil, sulphur, and cream of tartar, or some of the saline mineral waters. 
In dysentery too, where aperients are required, none but those of the gentlest 
kind should be ventured on. As to the purgative effects of oil of turpentine, 
the error of supposing them very violent was till of late years common, and it 
is now well known to be a medicine of great value and mild operation, espe- 
cially when given in pretty full doses along with castor oil, or even with sweet 
oil, by the mouth or in injections, and to be peculiarly serviceable in those cases 
of low fever where the evacuations are very fetid and unnatural, and meteor- 
ism exists, as well as in spasmodic affections, colic, melsena, and worms. From 
its stimulant nature it is often admissible in cases of fever, where great sinking 
precludes the use of more debilitating aperients. 

Of the methods best suited for correcting the irritating and sickening tendency 
of some purgatives, we have already spoken in onr preliminary remarks. Those 
of a very potent nature should rarely be given, save in divided doses repeated 
at moderate intervals, and for the most part are much the better for being 
united with others of a milder and somewhat dissimilar operation. Calomel 
or blue pill forms a useful adjunct to many, when only occasionally had recourse 
to, as they both possess a great power of correcting unhealthy secretions, and 
are peculiarly applicable where the tongue is white and slimy, the conjunctiva 
of a yellowish tinge, and the skin arid and discoloured : at the same time, 
against the habitu^ use of mercury as an aperient, whether in the diseases of 
infkncy or of adult age, we can scarcely warn the young practitioner too 
strongly. When our object is to lower excitement and to dinunish the quan- 
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tity of blood ciieiiladng in the system, the regvlar employment of the saline ape- 
rients is the most appropriale and least permanently debilitating. 

The state perhaps of all others in frhich the use of purgatires is the most 
nnexceptionable and productive of the most certain relief, is that where, along 
with an unnsnal feeling of anorexia, the tongae, broad, flabby, and wiliioitt 
redness of its point or borders, is loaded with a white or brownish for, the ab- 
domen distended but free from acute pain even on pressure, and the urine of a 
muddy or bilious appearance. 

It is not always possible to ^x on the precise dose most suitable to a given 
case, even in respect to the mildest and most used aperients ; and, generally 
speiddng, their operation can be most satisfeictorily adapted to the object we 
have in view by administering them in divided doses, at intervals of from two 
to six hours. Where purgation is necessary, and yet the patient is incapable of 
swallowing, as in apoplexy and the comatose state induced by narcotic poisons, 
&c. a drop of croton oil placed on the tongue will often suffice to open the bowels 
most effectually, or the stomach-pump or enemata may be had recourse to^ 

In very obstinate obstruction of the bowels purgatives may sometimes be 
rendered effectual by combination with narcotics, by premising vene6ectipn> 
dashing cold water on the extremities, by giving mercury to sidiTation, or by 
the cautious use of tobacco in the form of enemata, or of fomentation, or finally 
by the employment of the exhausting syringe introduced into the reclaim. 
Where enemata are had recourse to, in such cases, they ought to be of large 
size and very active ingredients. An emulsion containing turpentine, ca^or 
oil, and assafoetida, is often very effectual. We are frequently obliged to employ 
injections in cases of habitual constipation, where the stomach will not bear, or 
appears to be weakened by the use of aperients ; but the diurnal use of the 
former is scarcely less to be deprecated than that of the latter, and will at length 
almost invariably disappoint us. In cases of permanent or mechanical obstruc- 
tion in the rectum, however, they constitute a valuable resource. 

An attempt is here made to group them according to their respective energy. 
The same purgative however, it must be remembered, acts with a very different 
degree offeree on different individuals, and even on the same individual under 
different circumstances. 

I. 7%e stronger Purgatives. 



K Fulv. Jalap, gr. x. Calomelanoi gr. t.TuIt. 
Arom. gr. y. M. Flat Polris ; itatim sum. 

K Hjdr. Chloridi gr. Ij. FuW. Scam. gr. iU. 
Sacch.gr. ij. Fulv. Zing.gr. liJ. M. Fiat 
PulTis. 

K Fulr. Rhei gr. xv. Calomelanoi gr. ly. 
Fulv. Zing. gr. IJ. M. Flat Fulvii. 

I^ Fulv. Jalap, gr. xlj. Fotasss BItart 3 ss. 
Fulv. Arom. gr. ij. M. Fiat Fulvis. 

I^ Calomelanos gr. in. Fulv, Scam. Comp. 
gr. X. M. Fiat Fulvis ; hit In septlmanA 
turn. ( In Worms and morbid state of the 
intestinal secretions; incipient Hydroce- 
phalus, &c.) 

I^ Infus. Sennae Comp. 3 ▼• Fotass. Tart. 3 j> 
Tinct. Sennae, Tlnct. Jalap. i& 3 iv. Syr. 
Rhamni5iij. M. Sumat quartam partem 
statim, et rep. dosis quarts quftque horS 
donee plene respondeat alvus. 

I^ Hydrarg. Submur. gr. r. Fulv. Antim. 
agr. iv. Extr. Papav.gr. iij. M. Divide 
in Pil. iJ. hor& somni sum. (In this and 
the preceding formulae we have used the 
three synonymes of Calomel promiscuously, 
as the prescriber ought to be familiar witn 
each.). 



Bi Hydr.Chlor^T.iU. Pulv,JacoWV«ri*gr.lu. 
Extr. Col. Comp. gr. iv. Extr* Hyosc. 
gr.ij. M. Divide in Fil.ij. pro dose sum. 

^ Fulv. Jalap, gr. x. Fulv. Rhei gr. v. Calo- 
melanos gr. iiJ. Fulv. Cinnam. Comp. 
gr. y. M. Fiat Fulvis. 

B Fulv. Jalap., Fota«s. Tart. £a Bt. xv: 
Sacch.3j. Olei Caryoph. TTl ij. M. Fiat 
Fulvis ex aquae flor.aurantii cyatho aom. 

I^ Sodae Sulph. Sss. Antlm. Fotassfo-tart. 

fr. j. Aqu£ 5 iv. M. Fiat Haustus 
metico-cachartfcus. 

t^ Sennae Fol. 5 ss. Aquae Ferventis lb J. *Ma.^ 
eeraetcola. Adde Sodae Sulph. 3 ss. Vinl 
Antim., Potassio-tart. 3 J. M. Fiat 
Enema. (In Fatuter*8 Colic.) 

I^ Vini Colchici Sem.SU- Magn. Carb. 3j- 
Aquae Cinnam. 3 IU* ^at Mlstura. eajva 
sumat cochl. j. ampl. tertiis lioris. (la 
Gout, an aperient pill having been pre- 
viously administered.) 

H Acet. Colch. 3 ss. Magn. Calcln. 9 ir. 
Magn. Sulph. 5 vj. 6yr. Croci 3 as. Aque 
Menthae vir. 3 v. M. Fii^ Mitt., eiuua 
sumat quartam partem sextia horis. (Use 
as in the preceding.) 
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B Vin. Colch. Corml Itl xxx. Potusss Sulph. 
3js8. Sodte Garb. 31)* Aqua Anethl .<Jm. 
Tinct. Calumbis 3 Jss. M. Sumat eilbr- 
vescentem c. succlLimon. cochl. j. amplo. 

]% OL GrotOQ. Tijdii tn ij. Muc. Acac., Syr. 
a S j. M. Fiat Mist Sumat partem 
quartam quartis horis ad eflfectum. 

I^ 01. Grot. Tig. til y. Mica Panis gr. viij. 
Misceoptime. Divide inPil.ij. Sumat unam 
statim et repetatxir post horat sex si opus. 

^ Bjdr. Chloridi irr. xij. Fil. Cambog. Comp., 
Extr. Coloc.' Comp. a gr. xv. Syr. Zing, 
q. 8. M. F|at Fii. xiJ. Sumat duas h. s. 

• p. r.n. < la obstinate C<wtiveness.) 



ft Gambog. Contr. gr. ij.>-Uj- Sacch. Furif. 
9j. Tereoptfmesimul. FiatFulvis tertift 
r.q. h. sum., donee plane responderit alvus. 
;In Dropsy. Requires caution.) 



?i 



P11. Gambog. Gomp. Fil. Rhei Co. iOj. 
PttlT. Scam. gr.xTJ. Extr. Jalapsp, 
Extr. Coloc. Comp. Ui'gT. xij. 01. Garui 
q. g. M. Divide in Fil. xxij. Sumat dua> vel 
tres h. s. et proximo mane capiat misturae 
sequentis cochl. iJ. vel iij. ampla. 

Decoct Aloes Gomp. Sjss. Inftis. Senne 
€orap.3ij. Tinct. Senne Comp., Tinct. 
Jali4)9a3iv. M. Fiat Mistura. (In ob- 
stinate torpor of the bowels after milder 
purgatives nare lost their influence.) 



I^ Blateril gr. vj. Gambogin gr. x. Extr;. 
Aloes Spic., Sagapeni a gr. xij. 01. Garui 
q^ s. Fiat Massa in FII. x^j. dividend. 
Capiat ij. b. 8. (In similar cases to the 
preceding. Such violent drastics can 
rarely, if ever, be habitually reouisite in 
respect to constipation alone, if there be a 
due management of diet air, and exercise. 
Where the sensibility of the raucous mem- 
brane of the Intestines has been tempo- 
rarily exhausted by imprudent purgation, 
the constipatioa which ensues is a natural 
consequence, calling not for renewed ex- 
citement, but for temporary repose, to aU 
low time for the parts to recover their sus* 
ceptibility to the ordinary stimulus of food 
and drink.) 



gr. ij. Mastiches, Extr. 

Mi 



B» Elaterii Extract! , . 

Glycyr. i gr . vj . Misce optime, et divide in 
Fil. IV. equales. Sumat unam omninocte. 
( In dropslosl affections, to bring away large 
watery evacuations. The use of Elaterium 
requires extreme circumspection.) 

Bi EUterii Extr. gr. j. FuIt. Zing. 9 ss. 01. 
Junip. V\ iij. Syr. Rhamni q. s. Fiat 
Bolus. (In Anasarca, ftc. after other 
remedies have failed.) 

I^ Extr. Elaterii gr. j. Galomelanos gr. xij. 
Fulv. Zing. 3ss. Saoch.dlj. Tere optime 
simul et cuvide in Chartulas xU . Sumat j . 
ter in die. (To children of six years old 
and upwards affected with Dropsy after 
Scarlatina, milder remedies having failed.) 



2. MUder Purgatives, 



ft Fulv. Rhei 3j. Gonf. Arom. gr. x. Aquae 
Menthae Pip. S ji'. M. Flat Haustus. 

ft Magn. Sulph. 3 vj. InfVis. Rose Gomp. 3 Iv. 
Syr. Zingiberis 3 iij. M. Sumat di- 
midium statim, et quod restat post boras 
duas.) 

ft Fulv. Rhei gr. xv. Potass. Sulph. 9 j. 
Aquae Menthae Pip. 3 ju. M. Fiat 
Haustus.) 

ft Fil. Hydrarg. 9 j. Extr. Coloc. Gomp. 3 ss. 
H. IXTide in Fil. x. Sumat 4- altemis 
nocUtMis, vel p. r. n. 

ft Hydr. Chloridi _grU. Extr. Coloc. Comp. 
gr.vl. M. DiTide in Fil. ij. statim 
sum. 

ft Fulv. Rhei, Fulv. Jalapae a gr. v. Galo- 
melanos gr. Ij. M. Fiat Fulvis; horA 
somni sum. et capiat eras mane mis- 
turae sequentis cochl. iij. ampla, tertiis 
horis repetenda donee commode purgetur 
alvus. 

ft Inftis Sennas Comp. 3 ▼• Magnesiae Sul- 
phat. 3 j. Tinct. Sennae, Tinct. Jalapae, 
SyrupiZingib.aa3iij. M. Fiat Mistura. 
(The Black Draught of most hospitals, 
given in divided doses, some hours after 
an aperient pill, powder, or t>olus, to ac- 
celerate their operation, in the commence^ 
nent of many infl^matory affections, &c.) 

ft Extr. Coloc. Comp. 3 ss. Fil. Aloes cum 
MyrrhA 91j. M. Divide in Fil. xvj. 
Sumat ij . p. r. n. ( This and the two follow- 



ing formuUe are suitable to cases Qf ha- \ children.) 



bitual constipation ; a state which is how- 
ever, in the great majority of instances, 
artificially induced by the abuse of pur- 
gatives, injudicious diet, or deficient ex- 
ercise ; and which will often cease spon- 
taneously, on resolutely abstaining for 
some days from the accustomed aperient.^ 

ft Fil. Rhei Comp. 3j. Fulv. Scam. 3 ss. 
Pulv. Zing. gr. x. . Ol. Caryoph. TH iv. 
Thertacae o. s. M. Divide in FU. xxiv. 
Sumat i. — ij. p. r. n. 

ft Extr. Coloc. Comp., CastoreiaSj. Garb. 
Sodie Sic. 9 j . 01. Garui YT( viU. Saponis 
q. s. ut flant Fil. xxx., quarum sumat ij.-« 
iij. bis in septimana. 

ft Extr. Coloc Co., Fil. Rhei Co. Sa 3ss. 
Galomelanos gr. xij. Ol. (Tarui HI v. 
Syr. q. s. Fiat Massa. Divide in Fil. xv. 
Sumat i.— iij. horA somni. (In com- 
mencement of febrile affections, or in 
habitual costiveness, the Calomel being in 
the latter case for the most part excluded.) 

ft Fil. Rhei Comp. 3 j. Fil. Hydr. gr. vij. 
Ol. Cinnam. in I v. Divide in Fil. xiv. 
Sumat duas horA somni. 

ft Aloes Extr. Spic. 9ij. Myrrhee 3j. Extr. 
Gent., Ferri Sulph. aa 3 ss. M. Divide in 
Fil. xxxvl. Sumat duas nocte maneque 
(A tonic aperient In Chlorosis, Anaemia^ 
Dyspepsia, &c.) 

ft Fulv. Rhei gr. vj. Potass. Bitart. gr. xij. 
Fulv. Cinnam. Comp. gr. iij. Sacch. 9j. 
M. Fiat Pulv. (A gentle purgative for 
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^ Bxtr. Coloc. C«imp. 3 it. Opii gr.i. M. 
DiT{de In PIL tJ. Sumat un«m aifeernit 
borb ad effactum. ( In Ileus.) 

H 01«i Ridni 3 tJ. Tloct. Senim Co. 3 lij. 
M. Fiat Haustof. (In Colic and Dys- 
entery. A few drojM of Tincture of Opium 
may be added with adrantage In asany 



.) 

R Old Tereb.« Olel Ridnl U 3HJ. OM Ca- 
jeputi HI vj. Magn. Caldn. 3j. Aquae 
Menth. Pip. 3Ju. Fiat Hauat. (In Ty- 
phoid Fevers, to correct the morbid state 
of the alvfaie tecretlons and combat Tym- 
panites.) 

^ Bxtr. Coloc. Comp. gr. xtJ. Pil. Hydr. 
gr. tJ. Extr. Hyosc. gr. Tilj. Pulv. Cap- 
sidgr.ij. M. Divide In Pil. Tj. Samat 
nnam Tel doas hori somni p. r. n. 

K Elect. Sennie 3 u. Pulr. Jalapis Comp., 
PuIt. Rhei ai 3J. Syr. Simp. q. s. ut fiat 
Blectuarium, cvuus sumat cochl.j. mini- 
mtxra borA somni p. r. n. 

K Extr. Aloes Spic. gr.xx. Pulr. Ipec. gr. viij. 
PuW. Zing. 3 ss> Stt. Simp. q. s. ut 
fiant Pil. xvj. Sumat J. meridie. 

1^ Inftis. Sennie Comp., Aqus Pfanents aa 
3tJ. Potass. Tart. 3 It. Tinct. Jalapae, 
Syr. Aurant. ia 3j« M. Flat Haustus 
aperlens. 

K Magn. Sulph. 3 m> Mannc 3 U* Infus. 
Senna 3 ▼}• Tinct. Senna 3 ij. Aquae 
Mentha Vir.SJ. Aqua Distil. 3 IJ. M. 
Tiat Mistura. Sumat cochl. lij. ample 
om. mane et repetatur post boras qua- 
tuor si opus. iAbemet^.y 

1^ Msgn. Sulph., Soda Sulph. U 3 is. Aqua 
Mentha Vlr. S^iJis- Vint Antim. Po- 
Usaio-tart. 3j M. Fiat Mist. Somat 
cochl. iij. ample ter die. 

^ Magnes. Sulph. 3 J. Antim. Potassio- 
tart. gr. ss. Aqua O ij. M. Sumat cya- 
thum (3 !▼•) om. borA donee respondeat 
alTUS. 



I^ Potass. Bitart. 3 M- Antim. Potassio-^art. 
gr. j. Aqua O U. M. Sumat cyatbum 
secundis horis. (Biysipelas.) 

^ Infus. Senna Comp. 3?IJ* Infus. Gent. 
Comp. 3 ijss. Liq. Potass. 3 jss. Tinct. 
Card. Comp. 3 ijss. M. Flat Miaturt. 
Sumat cochl. ij. magna terin die. (Aperient 
and stomachic.) 

J^ Olei Tereb., Olei Ridni ia 3 ▼. Fiat Haus- 
tus. (In Puerperal Fever, Tympanites, 
Worms, Hysteria, &c.) 

^ InftiB. Senna Co. 3 It. Aqua Carat 3 U* 
Tart. Potass. 3iJ. Manna 3j. Misce. 
Fiat Mist, cu^us sumat cochl. j. ,amplum 
tertiis horis ad effectum. (Aperient for 
young infants. Maumell and JBvaaMom.y 

I^ Manna 3 ■■• Muc. Acada 5 ss. Syr. 
Viola 3 ij. Aqua Menth. 3 j. M. Flat 
Mist. Sumat cochl. j.— 4j ., min. tertiA q. q. 
horA. (For infants in the early months.) 

I^ PuIt. Rhei gr.x^. Magnes. 9 U- PuIt. 
Cinnam. gr. TJ. M. Divide in PuIt. x^j. 
Sumat unnm tertiis horis. ( Aperient tat 
an infant under the half year.) 

I^ PuIt. Rhei gr. xij. Hvdr. cum Creti gr. tj. 
PuIt. Arom. gr. ij. M. DiTide in PuTt. v^. 
Sumat nnum tertiA q. q. hori. (In Diar- 
rhoea of young infants, with stoiola of an 
unnaturu appearance.) 

^ PuIt. Scam., Pulv. Rhei, Potass. Salfdi. 
aa gr. x. Pulv. Arom. gr. vj. Tere <^ 
time simul. Divide in Pulv. vj. Sumat 
unom quartA q.q. horA ad alvi plenam 
solutionem. (For young children. Ope- 
rates mildly.) 

1^ Fol. Senna 3 IS. Soda Sulph. 3j' Aqua 
FerT. Oj. InAinde per semiboniii et 
cola. Fiat Enona. 

H Olei Tereb. 3vj. Vitelli Ovi q. s. Inftis. 
Lini 3 X. M. FUt Enema. 

I^ Colocynth. Pulp. 3j. Adipis Praep. S J. M. 

Fiat unguentum abdom. infHcand. 



3. Gentle Aperients, or LaxaHves, 



% PuIt. Rbd 3 j. Munes. Calcin. 3 iv. 
Pulv. Zing. 3ij. Bi. Sumat cochl. j. 
minim, pro re natA ex Aqua Mentha Pip. 

3i- 

^ Pnmi Domestica Ibss. Senna Fol. 3J. 
Caryophyl. Contus. 3ii. Sacch. brunei 
3j.* Aqua Ferv. O^. M. Macera per 
boras ij. Cola. Sumat 3 !▼• tertiis horis 
ad effectum. 

ft Conf. Senna3j. Sulph. Loti 31t. Syr. 
Tolut. q. s. ut fiat Elect. Capiat cochl. 

^ iij. minima om. mane et repetantur 

tertiis horis donee req>ondeat alvus. ( Hae« 
morrhoids.) 

ft Potass. Bitart. 5 J- 'Magn. Carb., Flor. 
Sulph. aa 3 It. Potass. Nit. 3 j. M. Di- 
vide In Pulv. viij. Sumat unum c. pauxil. 
mollis om. nocte maneque. 

ft Potass. Bitart. 3 ss. Sulph. 3j. Confect. 
PU>er. Nlgrl 3«. Olel Carol V\ vj. 



Therlaca3ilj. M. Fiat Electuarium. Sa- 
mat cochl. j. minimum bis in die. (In R»- 
morriioids.) 



ft Soda Potassio-tart. gr. xiv. Rbd PoIt. 

r. TJ. M. DlTlde in PuIt. duoe. Soma, 
om. mane. (An aperient for inftnts. 
The Sulphate of Potass, a fkTourite remedy 
of Fordjve, Butter, Pemberton, &c. in In- 
Ikntlle Remittent, may occasionally be 
substituted adTantageously for the Rodwlle 
Salt in the above.) 

ft Cassia Fistula Pulpa, Mannas, Olei Amn. 
aa 3U* Aqua Flor. Aurant. 3U- M. I^ 
Elect Sumat cochl. j. magnum singulis 
borls ad efltectum. 

ft Manna 3j. Potass. Bitart. 3u. Serf 
Lactis 3TJ* M. Sumat semlesem ateiim 
et quod restat post h. duas. ^ 



ft Old Amyg. 3 1. 
OtI q. s. M. 



Syr. Simp. 3I|. 
Flat Emulslo. 
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]^ Caasic Fistolae 5j. Caryophyl/ Cootus. 
3j. Aquae Ferv. 3xij. 11 Macera per 
horam. Sumat quartam partem secandls 
horia donee leniter afficiatur alvoa. 

K Tamarind. Pulp. 3M> Aquae Ferv. tbii. 
Macera per quartam horae partem, et aumat 
pro potu communi . (In inflammatory af- 
lectiona, where a gentle aperient effect ia 
required. Manna, or Cassia Fistula, or 
Senna, may be added to it if neceaaary.) 

^ Tamarind. Fulpaa Sjaa. FuIt. Rbei 3j. 
Potaaa. Supertart. 3ij. Ol. CaruiTllTj. 
Syr. Roaae q. a. ut flat Elecbiarium. Sumat 
oochl. j. minim, pro re natk, 

B Pnlv- Rhei 3 aa PuIt. Ipecac, ipr.vj. Pulr. 
Zing. gr. xij. Extr. Gent. q. a. M. Divide 
In Pil. xij. Sumat duaa horam unam ante 
prandium, vel horA somni. 

B Tulv. Rhei, Hydr. cum CretA a gr. xij. 
PuIt. Ipecac, gr. ij. M. Divide in Pulv. 
iv. Sumat j. altemia noctibua. (Alterative 
aperient for young infanta.) 



9 Olei Ricini 5iv, Mnc. Acac. 3iij. Aqtue 
Plmentae 31v. Syr. Tolut. 3j. Tinct. 
Opii IRvj. M. Fiat Hauatus, quartis 
horia aum. donee aoluta fuerit alvua. (Lead 
Colic, Dysentery, &c.) 

^ Sodae Potaaalo-Tart. 3ij. Sodn Seaqoi* 
carb.3 j.; Aquae 3iJ. M. Fiat Haustua,cum 
cochl. j. amplo Succi Limonia inter eifer. 
veacentiam aum. 

ft Sol. Magn. (In aquft ope Acid! Carbon" 
id) 3t). ; Syr. Roaae 3 vj. M. Fiat Mistun^ 
Sumat cochl. iv. ampla cum uno Sued 
Limcmia in impetu eflerveacentiae, et repe- 
tatur dosia quaitis horia donee aoluta famt 
alvua. 

ft Conf. Sennae SJaa. Ferrl Tart. 8ij. Syr. 
Zing. 3iU. M. Fiat Elect. Sumat codiL 
j — ij. minima h. a. (Mild aperient and 
tonic combined.) 

R Sodii Chloridi (aalia communia) 3 aa. De* 
coct. Avenae 3x. Olei Olivae 3U* ^» 
Fiat Enema domeaticum. 



X. DIURETICS. 

Inchtdmg not only such medicines as increase the flow of wrine, but also diose 
which tend to subdue irritation or chronic inflanuHOtion in the kidneys and 
Uadder. 

Diuretics are medicioes by which the flow of urine is aagmented. This 
effect may originate in several different ways, viz. either by the direct action 
of these substances on the organs by which this fluid is secreted ; by their in- 
fluence on the stomach and bowels and its sympathetic transference to the 
kidneys ; and finally by an impression made on the brain and nervous system, 
of the possibility of which mode of acting artificially on the urinary organs we 
have collateral proof in the effects of fear and other depressing passions, as 
well as in that of hysteria and some other nervous disorders, on the kind and 
quantity of the renal secretion. 

That several substances, and especially those of a saline kind, as nitre for 
example, and some of an organic nature, as the odorous principle in asparagus 
and mint, the colouring matter in rhubarb, as also turpentine aud cantharides, 
actually reach the kidneys, we have satisfactory proof; and in respect tQ such ii 
is probable that when they increase the urinary secretion, this may be in great 
part ascribed to their direct stimulant action on the nerves and capillaries of 
the secreting organ. The effect of others again is so rapid, that coupling this 
with the circumstance of their never yet having been detected in the urine, we 
are led to suppose that they produce their diuretic effect by either the second 
or third of the ways above alluded to. 

Aqueous fluids, taken largely whilst the surface of the body is kept cool, ge- 
nerally act as diuretics : hence it appears how erroneous was the practice of 
certain of the older physicians, who prohibited the free use of drinks m dropsies 
The saline diuretics in particular, if diluents be withheld, would generally ir- 
ritate the kidneys to a pitch quite incompatible with secretion. If the dose of 
a diuretic be so large as to produce intestinal irritation, its specific effect on the 
kidneys is commonly quite lost, of which we have examples in cases where the 
nitrate of potass, cream of tarlar, or turpentine, are given in considerable 
quantity. 

The action of diuretics is often greatly promoted by the previous employment 
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of antiphlogisticfl to reduce any inflamiDfitofy tendency exiatnig in the oi^gwOHS 
to which they are particularly directed, or in the gybtem genially. C^ the 
influence of genend excitement over the urinary seoretioD, we have a nevoMtkr 
able evidence in the succession of changes which it displays in the course of 
common fevers. There is however an opposite state of the system, in ir^ich 
it is to the removal of depression and debility by means. of bitters> mineral 
acids, steel, and other tonics, that we must look for the restoration of the due 
action of the kidneys, no less than that of the other secreting organs^ 

Where serous effusions exist in large quantity, any medicines which favour 
their absorption, and thus bring a sudden accession to the watery portioa of the 
blood, are apt to act as diuretics ; hence, probably, in part arises the conspi- 
cuous influence of calomel and of blue pill in augmenting the effects of e^puJUs 
and some other agents of a similar nature, though it may also be in a consi- 
derable measure ascribed to the stimulation of the minute capillaries and nerves 
of the kidney, whilst in some cases the cessation of the dropsical symptoms 
must be attributed to the beneficial changes wrought in inflammatory and 
organic affections of the heart, liver, and other internal organs. 
* Of the saline diuretics, though some, as we have seen, reach the kidneys un- 
altered, others, particularly some of those containing a vegetable acid, undergo 
decomposition in the primse vise, and appear to act chiefly by means of their 
alkaline bases. 

The principal employment of diuretics is in the treatment of the different 
varieties of dropsy, with the exclusion of the encysted kind, in which they are 
almost invariably useless and even prejudicial. They are often admissible in 
cases where the strength is already too far reduced to justify us in venturing 
t>n the use of drastic purgatives. The best period for their exhibition is in the 
day-time, as the rest is thus not interfered with, and the patient should be en- 
couraged, strength permitting, to sit up and keep himself rather lightly clothed, 
in order to prevent them from expending their influence on the skin ; and pur- 
gatives should, for the time, be withheld. If diuretics be exhibited in the course 
of fever, a disease in which the urine is often retained or suppressed, the state 
of the bladder ought daily to be ascertained, as, from the loss of power 4>f 
emptying itself, and inconsciousness of its condition on the part of the patient, 
great and very injurious accumulation of this fluid occasionally takes place. 
In the inflammatory dropsical effusions which sometimes ensue upon scarlatina, 
uctive antiphlogistic measures, as free venesection and purging, are generally 
much more decisive in their effects than diuretics. It is probable that diuretics 
are capable of more extensive application in practice than is commonly appre- 
hended. In veterinary practice they are made much use of, and with excellent 
results, in combatting pulmonary and other internal inflammations, as well as 
for the purpose of getting the animal speedily into good condition and improving 
the state of his hide. 

The action of diuretics is proverbially uncertain ; hence the necessity of having 
a large number from which to select, and to enable us to try a variety of them 
in succession. In many of the cases in which they are had recourse to, their 
effects, even under the most favourable circumstances, are at best but tempo- 
rary, the watery accumulations speedily recurring, inasmuch as they depend on 
incurable organic diseases for their source. 

Where the dropsy is of a passive kind, or dependent on great general debility 
of the system, the simultaneous or subsequent exhibition of tonics and stimulants 
is, as we have already seen, very useful in aiding or confirming the cure^ 

In cases of gravel and stone diuretics and abundant diluents are often had 
Tecourse to in order to render the urine less concentrated, and consequently less 
^irritating, as well as less liable to form deposits. 

tfnder the head of diuretics we have also arranged, for convenience of re- 
ference, such medicines as seem to modify the sensibility, rtf the kidneys, 
"bladder, and lirethra either by their direct acti<m on those' parts to which they 
ve occasionally carried by ihe circulation, or by their stimtdant or tOliie in- 
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4liience on tihe digestiTC oi^ns, which being thus enabled more perfectly to 
fulfil their functiong, assimilation of the food is more complete, and conse- 
qoently less labour remains for the urinary organs, and their secretion is of a 
less irritating quality. 

Of the influence of temperature, and of the condition of the skin over th^ 
miliary secretion, we have evidence in its loaded state and diminished quantity 
daring summer and after being long in heated apartments, as also in its aug- 
mented bulk and less proportion of saline ingredients in frosty weather. In 
diseases of the urinary apparatus the importance of suitable clothing, moderate 
exercise and friction, the occasional use of the warm bath, a mild climate, and 
such other means as are known to sustain the subsidiary action of the cutaneous 
vessels, should never be forgotten. 



I^ Mist. Amyg. Iblj. Potass. Nit. 3j. Solre. 
Fiac Emulsio. |Sumat cochl. IQ. ampla 
omni liori. 

^ Potass. Bitart. 3ij. Aqiue Fenr. Ib!ij. 
Cortic. Limon. et Sacch.q. s. ad concilland. 
gustum. Sit pro potu communl. 

]^ Nit. Potass, gr. x. Bitart. Potass, gr. xr. 
Pulv. Acac. gr. x. Sacch. 3ss. M. Fiat 
Pulv. ex tiordei decocti tepidi cyatlio 
quartA q. q. hor& sum. (DrofMy.) 

]^ Spartii Cacumin. Concis. 3J> Aqus lb j. M. 
l)ecoqua ad dimid. consumpt. et cola. 

1^ Colaturae 3 vij. Spirit. iEther. Nit. 3ij. 
Syr. Zingib. 3vj. M. FiatMistura. Sumat 
cochL ij. ampla alternis horls. 

J^ Junip. Bacc. Contr. 3U. Sem. Anisl 
Contus. 3U. Aquee Ferv. IbJ. M. Ma- 
cera per horas iij . et cola. Sumat cyathum 
subinde. 

]^ Infiis. Cascar. 3vj« Spirit. Junip. Comp., 
Spirit. £ther. Nit. .aa 3j- Confect. 
Arom. 3Js8. M. Fiat Mistura. Sumat 
cochl. iJ. arapla ter die. 

^ Potass. Subcarb. 3 j . Infus. Gentian.'Co. 3 vU • 
Spirit. Junip. Corop., Tiuct. Cardam. 
Comp. aa 3iv. Fiat Mistura. Sumat 
cochl. iij. quartA q.q. horA. 

•Bi PulT. Jalap, gr. XT. Potass. Bitart. 3<J* 
Pulv. Zingib. gr. v. Oxymel. Scillae q. s. 
ut fiat Boms. 

R Potass. Bitart. 3 ju* Junip. Bac.etCacum. 
Contr. $u. Pulv. Jalap. 3ij. Oxymel. 
Scills 3j- Syr. Zing. $t%. Tere bene 
slmul. Flat Elect. Sumat cochl. i.—ij. 
ter qiiotidie. 

1^ Sodse Garb. Exsic. 3 j. Sap. Duri 9 iv. 
Olei Junip. Til vj. Syr. Zing. q. s. Fiat 
Massa, in Pil. xxx. dividenda. Capiat tres 
quotidie. (Renal Calculus, &c.) 

^ Potass. Bitart. 3 J. Pulr. Sdlla; gr. iJ. 
Puly. Cinnam. Comp. gr.iv. Sacch. 3 n. 
M. Fiat Pulv. ter die sum. 

!l{i Scilln Bad. Exsic. gr. xij. Potass. Nit. 3 j- 
Sacch. 3j. -Pulv. Cinnam. Comp. 3ss. M. 
Divide in Pulv. vj . Sumat unum Ms quo>- 
tidie. 

1^ Pit. Scillc Comp. div. Hydr. Chloridi 
gr. T. Divide in Pil. xx« Sumat duas om. 
uocte maneque. 



B, Pil. Hydr. 3j. Pulv. ScIUib 9 j. Opii gr. v 
Conf. Rosse q. s. ut fiat Massa, in PlI . xx. 



dividend. Sumat J. ter die. 
Anasarca.) 



(Ascites and 



B Pulv. Digit., Pulv. Scill« a£ gr. j. Pfl. 
Hydr. gr. iij. M. Fiat Pil., om. mane et 
vespere sum. 

H Pulv. Digit, gr. X. PuW. Scilln gr. xv. 
Hydr. Chloridi gr. v. Extr. Gentian, q. s. 
Divide in Pil. x. Sumat j. nocte .mane- 
que. 

1^ Infus. Digit. 3 iv. Potass. Acet. 9 j . Spirit. 
JEther. Nit. 3 j. Aqu« Cinnam. 3 v. M. 
Fiat Haust., sext& q.q. hora repetend. 
(In Uydrothorax. To be continued tiU 
the urine is increased, unless the pulse, 
head, or digestive organs, be aficectcd by it, 
when it should be instantly discontinued.) 

^ Mitt. Camph. 3jss. Am. Carb. gr. vi^. 
Spirit. JEther. Nit. 3 j . Tinct. DigiLHl xi. 
M. Fiat Haust., bis In die sum. 

I^ Tinct. Scillse 3 U- Spirit. Armor. Comp. 3U- 
Spirit. JEther. Nit. 3iv. Infus. Calum. 
bie 5vlj. M. Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. iiJ. 
ampla ter quaterve in die. 

& Acet. Colch.Sss. Potass. Acet. 3 ij. Aquas 
Foenic. 3 vij.; Spirit. Junip. Comp. sm. 
M. Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. ij. ampla ter 
die. 



K Decoct. Senegae 3 ▼• Tinct. Scillae 3 J. 
Spir. Junip. Comp. 3 iij. Syr. Simp. 3ii^* 
Spirit. £ther. Nit. 3ij. M. Fiat Mis- 
tura. Sumat cochl. ij. ampla quartls 
horis. Hn Dropsy, with great debility and 
oppression of chest.) 



I^ Infus. Dlosmae Cnenatae (Buchu) 3 ▼!]• 
Tinct. Dlosmae, Tinct. Cubebae ai 3 !▼. 
M. FiatMistura. Sumat. cochl. ij. am- 
pla ter die. (In Chronic Diseases of the 
Prostate, Bladder and Kidneys, Gravel, 
&c.) 

B Uvae Ursi 3jss. Carb. Sodae Exsic. 3 ss. 
Pulv. Cinnam. Comp. 3ss. Conf. Rosae 
q. s. Divide lu Boloi vj. Sumat unum ter 
quotidie. ( In Chronic Inflammation of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Calculous Affection's, 
&c. Three grains of Extract. Conii m^ 
occasiooally be added with advantage to 
each dose.) 

I)i Uvae Ursi Fol. 3 ij. Aquae Ferv. tb If. 
Macera per horas tres et cola. 
X 4 
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% Colatura iTiJM.' Acid. Sulpb. DU. 5j. 
TInct. Digit. HI Ix. Syr. PaiiaT. 3 iij. M . 
Flat Mift. Sumat oochl. iij.^ ampU ter 
ouotidi*. (la Chroaic hirjfmginM and 
Bronchitii.) 

I^Deooet. UycUni,Liq. Caleb ii Sir. M. 
Somat ^atbam Tinotum (31]*) quater in 
die. 

^ Inftit. Parelne JriU. Exkr. ^ufdera 3U- 
Tinct. Ht<mc.3U. M. Flat Mistura. Su- 
mat cochl. IU. ampla ter die. (Chronic 
InMammatioo of ttie Bladder, Calculoiia 
Afltetkma, RhCTiiaatUm, &c.) 

]^ InAu. F^uvirs S vilj. Acid. Nltr. Dil. m xl. 
M. Fiat Mistura, ctijua tumat cochl. Uj. 
ampla ter quatenre in die. (In Calcu- 
loua Deposit consisting of the triple phos- 
phate, annoanoed by the IrMescent pellicle 
on the iorfiwe of the urine.) 



^ Chimaphilw Umbellate (l^jnAm) SJ. 
AqusB tbij. Decoque adtbj. GMa. Co- 
latura adde Liquor. Carb. Fotass«3ij. 
Sumat cochl. it. anpla ter indies, (in 
Dropiv and Chronic A4bctiontof the Uri- 
nary Organs.) 

K Tinct. Ferri Mur. HI xtj. : Aqoc Tepid. S J. 
M. Fiat Haust., omni horae quadrante 
repetendus donee superroierit naiiaea, ant 
urioK fluxos. (In Retention of Urine, 
Dysury, and Hemorrhage firom the Urinarf 
Orgasa.) 



Tinot. Lyttc 3 Q. TincC. Camph. Co. 5ti« 
Tinct. Cinch. Comp. Sljss. M. Fiat 
Mist. Sumat iufans llixxx. ter die. (In 
Hooping-cough. The dcwe may be can* 
tiouBly increased.) 



Xn. BMHENAGOGUES. 



Thb measures proper to be employed with a Tiew to the estahUshment or re- 
storation of the menstrual diseluffge are as nnmerons and dissimilar as the 
TsrieCies of amenorrhoea. For their full consideration we must refer to a 
banner portion of this work where all the forms of this affection are treated 
oil In most cases it is much more to the management of the general headth. 
the establishment of a sound condition of the assimilative functions and or 
the nervous system, and brioging vascular system into a natural state, or 
one equally remote from plethora and from anaemia, than to any medicine 
supposed to act specially on the uterine organs, that we should look for the re- 
moval of this disorder, or, to speak more correctly, of this symptom of dis-> 
order. 

The means usually resorted to in the asthenic yariety of amenorrhoea, to 
which we must here chiefly confine our attention, are reducible for the most 
part to general stimulants and tonics, antispasmodics and purgatives. The 
latter in particular, when combined with bark or iron, are very effectual in 
tBome of the more common forms, in which a general torpor of the system is com- 
plicated with a remarkably defective action of the stomach and bowels. The 
use of the pediluvium and warm hip bath, the passing of feeble electrical 
shocks through the pelvis, and the application of a few leeches to the groin or 
adjacent parts, so as to favour a determination of blood towards the uterus, are 
often useful auxiliaries. 



H Fil. Galb. Comp., Pil Aloes cum MyrrbA 
aa 8 ij. M. Divide in Pil. xx. Sumat duas 
bis quotidie. (At the same time either of 
the following preparations of iron may be 
taken ; and at the approach to the men- 
strual period, two or three leeches applied 
to the upper part of the thighs, or the tepid 
hip bath employed, and sinapisms «4>pued 
to the breasts.) 

Dk Quln. Disulph. gr. xij. Fil. Aioes cmn 
Myrrhi 3 ijss. M. Divide in PU. xij, Su- 
mat duas bis quotidie. 

D^ Pulv. Jacob. Veri 3ss. Guiad Resin., Fil. 
Aloes cum A^rrhi aa 3 ij. Syr. Slmpl. q. s. 
- Divide in Fit. xxlv. Sumat duafe ter die. 



^ Mist. Ferri Comp. 5 jss. Aquas Cinnam. In. 
M. Fiat H2uut., ter die sum. 

^ Vini Ferri 3j. Tinct. Aloes Comp. 3vj« 
TiNct. Castor. 3 ij. M. Fiat Mistura, en- 
jus sumat cochl. j. min. ex cyatho lafiia» 
Anthem, ter die. 

R Pil. Aloes cum Myrrhft, Pil. IFerri Comp. 
aaSj. M. Divide in PU. xxiv. qoara* 

sumat ij.— >iij. bis quotidie. 

^ Sfyrrhie Pulv. 3 j. Ferri Solph. «■. jss. 
Sodee Carb. gr. iv. Tinct. Croa 5 j. ; 
Aquae Menthae Fuleg. 3jfi* M. Fiat 
Haustus, ter die ram. 
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Sabiaa FoL Bztie., Piilv. Zing, ii gr.yj. i 
Potass. Solpb. 3 ss. M. Fiat Fulv., bis 
in die smn. (A stimulant emmenagogue. 
Its employneot dsmands much caution, 
and may scDenUy be dtspeosed with.) For 



formuln containing Hydriodate ttTvitutf 

see Alteratives. 

B Liq* Amnion. Vl\ xij.^ Lactfs Tepidi JJil* 
M. (Pro izvectione Taginse.) 



XII. ANTACIDS. 
Imcluding Absorbents and Antilithies, 

These are, as their name imports, medicines for neutralising acidity. The 
substances which exercise this power in the most direct manner are the fixed 
and YoUitiie alkalies, either in their simple or in their carbonated state, to- 
gether with lime and magnesia. These all act, howei^er, for the most part 
only as palliatives, neutralising the acidity already existing in the stomach or 
bowels, without in any degree preyenting its almost immediate regeneration, 
"whether by secretion or fermentation. To obviate permanently the tendency 
to the excessive formation of acid, we must have recourse to such measures 
dietetic and medicinal as may gradually improve the tone of the digestive or- 
gans. With this view regular exercise, and the enjoyment of a pure bracing 
air, are very important, together with temperance in regard to vinous stimu- 
lants, abstinence from malt liquors, pastry, made dishes, and crude vegetables* 

The food, of which a fair proportion should consist of animal substances, 
should be taken at regular and moderate intervals, as from five to seven hours, 
inasmuch as both eating too frequentiy and fasting too long tend in a re- 
markable degree to weaken the stomach, and cause an extrication of superflu- 
ous acid. Over-anxiety of mind, intense and prolonged intellectual exertion, 
Jate hours, and all species of dissipations are likewise injurious. Bitters and 
other tonics, and especially the mineral acids (and above all the sulphuric), 
in a dilute form, frequentiy prove very useful in counteracting the morbid ten- 
dency in question. We have likewise known great benefit from taking frequentiy 
in the course of the day, for a length of time, a teaspoonful of the white of 
egg beaten up raw. 

In the mean time, or till the debilitated state of the stomach has been per- 
manentiy corrected, the alkalies and earths above alluded to form useful re- 
sources. In respect to neutralising power, ammonia stands at the head of 
them all ; magnesia comes next, then lime, and last on the list stand soda and 
potash. Magnesia is however, in the great majority of instances, deserving of 
a preference, both on account of its comparatively inert nature rendering the 
precise adaptation of the dose less important, as well as from its insolubility, 
causing it to remain longer in the stomach, or till the time for its operation 
arrives, and finally, from its forming with the acid a compound of gently 
aperient qualities. This last circumstance renders it very valuable in those 
f)requent cases of chronic dyspepsia in which constipation coexists ; as well as 
£>r gouty subjects, in whom an open state of the bowels is very important. 
When tl^re is much flatulence, or it is desirable that the dose should be com- 
prised in as small bulk as possible, the calcined magnesia, and especially Dr. 
Henry's preparation, is to be preferred. Its solution in carbonated water is a 
Tery convenient form of exhibition, and much the least disagreeable]^ most 
persons, as well as less apt to give rise to the formation of the eonoretions la 
the intestines to which we have already alluded. When acidity gives occasion 
to troublesome diarrheas, as is so often the case in early infancy more especially, 
lime is to be preferred either in the form of cludk (its carbonate), or in that of 
lifloe water. When the alkalies are resorted to with a view to correcting acidity, 
the carbonates, or rather the bicarbonates, ought commonly to be selected, pro- 
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irided flatulence is not complained of, inasmnch as they are less likely to irri- 
tate the macous membrane. The liquor potasssB is, however, in some oases, 
much more effectual. Its use requires caution ; but with this it has been cai^- 
ried safely, and with conspicuous advantage, by gradual increase, so high as the 
fluid drachm, and upwaMs, at a dose (repeated thrice in the day) in some ob- 
stinate cases of scaly diseases of the skin, connected apparently with derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. It seems not only to obviate ascescenoy, but 
also» when properly diluted, to exercise a considerable power of soothing tbe 
irritable mucous membrane. 



IV Lid. Potass. 3 Ij. Liq. Calcis 3 ▼]. M. Fiat 
Mist. M. Sumat ccchL j. vel ij. ampla in- 
festante acido, e JuscuU tenuis poculo. ( To 
correct acidity and tendency to the form- 
ation of litliic acid deposit in the urine. 
To be taken iu a small cupful of chiclien 
broth, beef tea, flaxseed tea, or infusion of 
chamomile.) 

IV Liq. Calcis, Lactls Vac. ia3vj. M. Sit 
pro potu. 

IV Potass. Carb. jr. x. Infusionis Gcntianse 
Comp. 3Jss. Tinct. Cascar. 3j. M. Fiat 
Haust., ter quotidie sum. (In Acidity of 
Stomach, and lithic acid diathesis. Potass 
and Its carbonates are preferable in the 
latter case to Soda, as the compound they 
form with Uric Acid is more soluble.) 

^ liq. Potass, ni XX. Mist. Crette 3iJ. 
Tfnct. Calumb. 5j. M. Fiat Haust., ter 
die sum. 

IV Liq. Ammon. HI xv. Mist. Amyg. 3 iJ« 
Tinct Opii in. tJ. M. Fiat Haustus, ter 
die sum. (Acidity of the Primas Vise.) 

IV Sodsi Carb. Exsic. 3jss. Pulr. Cinnam. 
Comp. 3 SB. Sapon.Sss. Balsami Peruv. 
q. s. ut fiant Pil. xxx. Sumat iij. ter die. 
(In lithic diathesis, and Chronic Irrita- 
tion of the Urinary Organs.) 

IV Ammon. Carb. gr. TiiJ. fixtr. Rhei gr. viij 
Syr. Zing. q. s. DiTide in Pil. ir. Su- 
mat J. Tel. iij. p.r. n. pr«valente acidoven- 
triculi. 

]^ Magnes. 3j. Aquae Menth. Pip. 3 xv. 
Tinct. Aurant. 3 j. M. Fiat Haustus 
p. r. n. sum. (Heartburn.) 



IV Magnes. Carb. gr. x. Sodae Carb. gr. ▼. 
Pulv. Zing. gr. iij. PuW. Glycyr. gr. xij. 
M. FiatPuIr. 

IV Magnes. 3 U> Pul^- Rt^ei 9 ij. Aquc 
Cinnam., Aquae Font, aa 3 iijss. Spir. 
Ammon. Arom.. Syr. Zing, aa Sir. M. 
Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. iJ. ampla ter 
quotidie prius agita^ phiali. ( Cardialgia, 
Pyrosis, kc.) 

IV Solut. Magnes. (ope Acldi Carbon.) 5xfiJ. 
Svr. Aurant. 3 jss. Tinct.Cardam. Co. 3 jas. 
M. Fiat Haust. p. r. n. sumend. (Acidity 
of Stomach. Magnesia in solution is much 
less disagreeable to the taste, and leis 
prone to form alvine concretions, than in 
Its pulverulent state.) 

N.B Acidity of Stomach is often much more 

effectually combatted by the mineral acids, and 
especially sulphuric acid, in a very dilute form, 
than by its more direct chemical antagonists, 
the allLalies and absorbent earths. ( For Formu- 
lae, see Stimulants and Tonics.) Opiates bare 
also, as remarked by Cullen and others, a vety 
remarkable power of restraining the secretion 
of acid, and especially when combined wUh 
bitter tonics, as m the following formula of Dr. 
Osborne : 

IV Tinct. OpU 3 j. Tinct. Rhei, Tinct. Ha- 
muli aa 3 jss. M. Sumat HI xxiv. ter die 
ex aquae cochleare j . medio. ( It should be 
taken on an empty stomach.) 

For the medicines proper in those cases of 
Calculus resulting from the predominance of 
the alkaline diathesis, see the acid mixtures, 
&c. under the heads of Stimulants and Diu- 
retics. 



XIII. LITHONTRIPTICS, on ANTILITHICS. 

•Medicines exhibited -with a view to tbe removal or palliation of calcnlons af- 
fections scarcely appear to demand a separate place in our classification. It 
•is doabtfol, indeed, whether there exist any remedies deserving strictly the 
Aitle lithontriptics, . if we are to understand by it substances capable, with 
safety, of dissolving stone or gravel within the body. For formul® by which 
the symptoms connected with them may be in some degree assuaged, and an 
attempt made to prevent the continuance of deposit, the reader is referred to 
antacids and tonics^ including the mineral acids, to diuretics, demulcents, and 
.narcotics, or sedatives. For the mode of their application, and especially of 
that of alkalies and acids, which requires the utmost discrimination in order 
,even to avoid doing harm, the article on calculous disorders in a previous part 
of this work is particularly worthy of perusaL 
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'The uric acid ooncretioBS are the most frequent ; and here it is to the al* 
.kalies, to lime, and, above all, to magnesia, that we must look for aid. The 
phosphates of lime and of this earth along -with ammonia and magnesia re- 
quire, on the other hand, the cautious exhibition of an acid. Whatever may 
have been the original nucleus, the phosphatic diathesis is apt sooner or later 
to oceor. A very great difficulty often arises in practice from the circumstance 
of the successive layers of the calculus being of different, and even opposite 
natures. The actual condition of the urine should be almost daily tested, and 
the treatment modified accordingly. 



XIV. REFRIGERANTS. 

These are medicines which are supposed to be capable of diminishing the tem- 
perature of the body without inducing debility. The acids, especially those 
furnished by the vegetable kingdom, and nitre, have very commonly received 
eredit for such powers. Acidulous drinks certainly tend, in a remarkable de- 
gree, to relieve thirst, and so to diminish irritation and feverishness in many 
acute disorders, but require caution where the mucous membranes of the chest, 
or of the digestive or urinary organs are inflamed. Cold water and ice are the 
refrigerants of the most extensive applicability and most certain efficacy. Cold 
drinks are highly beneficial in many febrile diseases, and cool fresh air is in- 
valuable. The cold affusion produces the most happy results, in simile fevers 
unattended with internal inflammation, as well as in small-pox and scarlatina, 
provided the skin be hot and dry, and the pulse quick and strong, and the dis- 
ease in its early stage. Where, however, internal inflammation coexists, or the 
pulse is feeble, and the skin cool, or a sensation of chilliness is complained of by 
the patient, cold affusion is highly improper. In doubtful or intermediate cases, 
tepid sponging is preferable. In uterine haemorrhages, the cold dash directed 
on the hypogastric region is a very powerful remedy ; in delirium feroz and 
raging madness, the dropping of cold water on the top of the head is a most 
potent sedative, and one requiring great caution in its application, inasmuch as, 
if pushed too far, it might cause dangerous and even fatid collapse. In inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membranes, the application of a bladder filled with 
pounded ice, or of cloths dipped in cold water, or evaporating lotions, are often 
productive of much benefit, the body and extremities being kept warm. In 
a great variety of haemorrhages, and in inflammations of the skin and of the sto- 
xnach, and in the case of wounds, the external and internal employment of cold 
is a precious resource. In hectic, sponging the chest and neck with cold 
vinegar and water has often seemed to exercise a marked control over the 
progress of the symptoms in cases of pulmonary disease. 

Cold applications generally require to be suspended during the menstrual 
period, and cold affusion or shower-bath is rarely admissible in advanced preg- 
nancy, except perhaps in those long habituated to its use. 



B Splr. VIni Rectif. Jj.l Aqua Font. 3 v. 
M. Fiat Lotio Vaporans. (To reduce 
the heat of inflamed parts.) 

K Ammonis Hydrochlor. 3j. Aqun Font. 3v« 
Spir. Rect. 3 J. M. Fiat Lotio discutiens. 
(m swelled testicle or other inflammatory 
tumours.) 

J^ Liq. Anmon. Acet., Aqu» Distil., Spir. 
Rect. aaJij. M. Fiat Lotio. (InPhleg. 
monous Inflammation.) 

J^ Ammon. Hydrochlor. 3ij. Acid. !lAc^t. 
D11.3 vj . Spir. Camphors 3 U* M- Flat 



Lotio. (In Sprains and Contusions, and to 
promote the absorption of ecchyuosed 
blood.) 



^ Liquorls PlumbI Diacet. 3 J. 
LTil. 3U* SpiriL Rectif. 
Ros{e3TU. M. Fiat Lotio. 



Acid^Acet. 
3j. AqUIB 



IV Liq. Ammon. Acet. 3vj, Spir. Roimar. 
3ij. Aqiue3xvj. M. Fiat Lotio. (To 
be applied to the head In the Headach Of 
the earlier stages of Ferer, &c.) 

IV Potass. Nit., Ammon. Hydrochlor. aa 3ss. 
AquBPerfirlg. Ibj. M. Fiat Lotio. (To 
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to ^ipltod as atove. iB»c4tetclr aAar Ha 
■oluttoD, hf mewu of lint or old linen ta- 
turated with It, and frequently replaced. 
If uad at a wilwtttytc for loe, the propor- 
tion of the Mitt uted thould be much 
greater than thit, or about at one of each 
to three of watar. The mixture maj tie 



I iaa bladder and'tinii to coafaniaatly 
applied to the head In Ferer, or to th* 
tumour in Strangulated Hernia, ftc. It 
•hould be renewed at abort intervaia. A 
Tery intense degree of cold may alto be 
produced by the teduloot eraporatlon ^ 



XV. DEMULCENTS AND EMOLLIENTS. 

DEMUiiCENTsare sabstances of amncilaginoas, gdatinoiu, or oleaginous nature, 
which tend to defend the parts to which they are applied from irritating 
autters ; mod at the same time to relax and to soothe inflamed membianei^ 
either by direct contact, or by continnons, oontignons, or remote sympathy. It 
is almost exdusively in diseases of the mucous membranes of the respuatory, 
digestive and urinary organs that they are employed. 

The jellies and decoctions formed of arrow-root and other similar fiuinaceous 
lobstances constitute amongst the best and least irritating species of nutriment 
in diarrhcea and dysentery, subacute inflammation of the stomach, and oon'va- 
leseence from yarious debilitating diseases whilst the digestiye powers are 
stall weak. Enemata of starch with or without the addition of an opiate are 
found often of great service in allaying irritation within the rectum, and in the 
neighbouring portions of the urinary and genital organs. The decoction of sar- 
aaparilla, w£ch is commonly arranged under the head of diaphoretics, might 
perhaps with equal propriety, so feeble are its obvious medicinal qualiUes^ be 
placed here. Liquorice, one of the most useful of the class of demulcents, is 
sometimes employed with good effect to relieve the heartburn connected with 
acidity. 

JEmoUienU are in their actioQ very similar to demulcents. The term has gen« 
erally been restricted to relaxants ad^rted for external application. Heat and 
moisture conjoined constitute the most effectual emollients, of which we have 
daily evidence in the happy results of the applications of poultices and fomen- 
tations in painful and inflammatory aflfecdons, contused wounds, &G. ; and oily 
and mucilaginous additions are sometimes thought to augment their efficacy. 
Some of the milder liniments and ointments also belong to this class. 



^ Mudlag. Acacic 3 i). Aquae $ iv. Sjrrup. 
Tolut., AquK Flor. AurantH ai 5 J- Fiat 
Hittura. Somat cochl. nnum amplum 
aacuudA q. q. hor4. (In Irritation of the 
mucous membranes, either tlmplv, or at a 
vehicle for narcotics* or to sheath irritating 
nedkinet. It may be rendered more 
agreeable in tome cases by acidulating it 
inghtly with lemon juice or sulphuric 
acid. 

J^ OIel!A|nyg.5J.} Pulv.Acac.SU- Terebene 
almul et adde gradatim Aquae Distil. 3 ▼• 
Aquae^ Cinnam.'> S j. Syr. F^nr. 3iv. 
Fiat Mistura. Sumat cochl. ]. amplum 
•Qbinde. (Bronchitis, &c. A couple of 
drachms of Wine of Ipecacuanha mi^ 
often be added with adrantage.) 

J^ Cetaoei 3 U. Vltel. Ovi j.~ Syr. Althaae 3 iv. 
Aquae Cinnam. 3 u- ; Aquae Rosae 3 i^sa. 
Flat Miatura. Sumat cochl. j. amplum 
aaeplut. (Bronchitit, &c.) 

]^ Infot. Lini Comp. O ij. ; Potati. Nitr. 3 j. ; 
MamueSJ. M. Fiat Mitt, ccvu* tumat 



cyathum vinos, aublnde. (In Gonorrhoea. 
Slightly aperient and diuretic) 

J^ Camphone, Potatt. Mitr. aa 3|. Poly. 
Acaci8e3j- Mist. Amyg. 3tj. FfatBIiat. 
Sumat cochl. Ij. ampla t«rtilt horia. (In 
Cbordee, Strangury, with plentiCul dilu* 
tion.) 

I^ Acadaa Gummi 5 at.; Aqaae ft ^. Solv«. Sit 
pro potu communi. (In Strangury from 
bUtters, i>nd Dysury from Inllammaiton^of 
the urethra, from whatever cause. It it 
one of the most common ptisans in the hos- 
pitals of France in all inflammatory dis- 
eases, especially of the mucous membranes 
of the stomach and intestines. It may be 
flavoured with syrup, with bitter almonds, 
and in some Instances also with lemon 
juice, but not if the urinary organa are in 
an irritable state.) 

I^Orytae3n> Aqustbitj. Decoooeadlbtj. 
Sit pro potu. (In Diarrhoea, i>ysenteiy. 
It may be flavoured with Syrup of Red Roae. 
or with Aromatic Sulphunc Add, or 
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Wnad witli the Infinion of Catochnand 
other aatiiogents.) , 

H Cotnu Cerri Rament. $ ir, Micie Panic 3 j . 
Aqustbilj. Decoq^ueadlibraaij. Cola. 
ilade Syr. Simpl. $ ij. Aque Clnnam.3 ir. 
M . Sumat subinde cochl. ij . yel iU' ampla. 
(In Chronic Diarrhoea and the advanced 
stages of Inflammatory Afibctions, where a 
light nutriment is requisite. This is ** the 
white decoction " of the French hospitals, 
and of Sydenham nearly.) 

I^ Camis Yltulinae ^ iv. Aquae lb ij. Decoque 
adtbjss. Sitpropotu. (Demulcent and 
slightly aperient. In the irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines from 
mercury, &c. Its laxative quality may be 
increased, if requisite, by the addition of 
an ounce of Tamarinds, or a grain of Tar- 
trate of Antimony.) 

"Bk AlthsBse Offie. 3). Aqnn BuIUent. 1) ij. 
8vr. Simp. q. s. Sit pro potu, ad libitum. 
(In Inflammations of the Chest, Abdomen, 

1^' and especially of the Kldnevs and Bladder. 
" Eau de Guimauve," of the French hos- 
pitals.) 



khthyocolIsB S iJ. Aquss tb <j. Sjeeoque 
ail tb j. Cola, et adde Lactis VacGtBi lb J. 
Sacchari 3 j . M. Sumat cochl . iij . vel ir. 
ampla subinde. (Demuleent andNotritiTe.) 

Decocti Althsese Had. tbj. Llq. I*lumb. 
Diacet. 5j. — 31j. M. Fiat Lotio. (In 
Lichen, Eczema, and Impetigo.) 

Furftiris Tritici lb ir. Aquas Frigid! tt> xij. 
M. Cooue siinul, cola, et adde balneo te* 
pido. (To form an emollient bath in acute 
cutaneous diseases, as Ecsema, Impetigo, 
Lichen, Herpes, &c. The water should 
not be much above 90^. The patioit may 
continue in it from half an hour to two 
hours ; one or two pounds of isinglass dis- 
solved in water may be substituted if ex- 
pense be unimportant. . 

Feculse Tuber. Solani, Decoct. Had. Althseae 
aa ^.s. Misce Feculam cum Decoct, paoxil. 
frigid., dein adde Decocti quod restat, et 
coque ad spissitudinem idoneara pro cata- 
plasmate. (An excellent poultice in irri- 
table diseases of the skin, affiled lukewarm. 
It does not become sour or rancid.) 



XVI. ANTHELMINTICS. 

Soke of tbe most important and generally applicable remedies in the treat- 
ment of worms (especialiy the ascarides yermiculares, and Inmbricoides) will 
"be found under the head of tonics and purgatives. Of the latter class, the 
most commonly useful are calomel and jalap in large doses, castor oil, croton 
oil, rhubarb, aloes, senna, scammony, and gamboge. 

Of medicines which seem to exert a special influence oyer the worms them- 
selves, a few are here subjoined. 



Semin. Santonici, et Semin. Tanaceti rude 
Contus. aa 5 8S. Pulv. Valcr. 3 ij. Pulv. 
Jalap. 3jss. Sulph. Potass. 3 ij. Oxymel. 
Scill. q. s. et fiat Elect. Sumat cochl. j. 
minimum om. nocte raaneqiie. (Lumbrici 
and Ascarides. Its use should be continued 
for five or six days.) {Brenuer.) 



It Artemisise Santonicse 3 j. Hydrarg. Chlo- 
ridigr. vj. Pulv. Rhei 3m.i| Camphorae 

Sr. xij. Syr. Simp. q. s. M. Divide in 
olos ij. Sumat unum'mane, et alterum 
post horas sex. nisi prius bene dejecerit 
aims. 



Bi Stanni Pulv. 3 j. ; Extr. Artem. Absinth., 
Pulv. Jalap. aa3 j. iSyr. Aurant. q. s. M. 
Divide in Bolos xij. Sumat unum singulis 
semihorifl donee bene dejecerit alvns. ( In 
Ascarides, Lumbrici, and Taenia.) 

^ Do1ichlPabisMacunae3j. Theriac8e3 J* M. 

Fiat Elect. Sumat cochl. J. min.omn^ane. 
(In Lumbrici and Ascarides. A purgative 
should be given every second or third day. ) 

R Absinthii, TanaceH ia 3iM- Valer. Radlds 
Tritae 3 iJ. Cort. Aurant. 3 j. Aquas Fer- 
vent. Svly. Macera per horam. Cola. Fiat 
Bnema, noote roaneque iiajieiend . ( In A s. 
caridea. Its eAca^ is remarkably in- 
creased by tiM additami of ball a drachm 



of the " Ol. Empyreumat. Comu Cenri,** 
or of a drachm of Chabert's Oil.) 

It Tinct.'FcTriMuriat.3iv. AquseSvig. M- 
Fiat Enema. (Ascarides ; a purgative of 
Calomel and Jalap being administered si* 
multaneously {Darwall)^ and Chamomile 
Infusion drank thrice a day for a fortnight 
afterwards.) 

It Mist. Assafcet., Lactis Vac. aa 3 iv. M. Fiat 
Enema, h. s. injic. (Ascarides. Assafistlds 
in five-grain doses four times a day for two 
days, followed by a purgative (Kfaubarb) 
on the third day, has also been found use- 
ful ; as has likewise a starch injection con- 
taining half an ounce of Turpentine. Half- 
drachm doses of Turpentine administered 
in half an ounce of Mucilage thrice a day 
for a week has proved very eflbctuai in ex- 
pelling the Lumbrici of children.) 

It 01.'Tereb.3j U- Decoct.HordeiFrig.3J. 

M. FiatHanstua. (Taenia. The dose may 
be repeated ^very m<MiUng for three dayi 
runni*^^, or in persons of delicate flrame 
every .second momhig. If it do not parn 
within two hours, adose of CastorOil mould 
be administered. A very effiecttial resiedy. 
It occasionally causes a temporary hteaa- 
ach and giddiness, like intoxication.) 

1ft FUicit Maris Rad. Contrit. 5Q-«I« Aquai 
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llf«ii(htt cyatho mmmo nine nim., eC pott 
taoTM dius lumat Bolum purgant., yit. — 

B Hydr. CbloridiKT.T. JftUp. dj. M. Fiat 
Bolus (In Tamla. The medlcino to be 
worked off by drinking plentifiiUy of green 
t«L Thif was Madame Noaffler's eele- 
brated remedy, save that six grains of Gam- 
boge and twelre of Scammony were given 
in the Dolus in place of Jalap» and the 
qtiantity of Calomrt was double that here 
■peeiiled.) 

Bi Decoct Filids Maris Sir. (5Jsa. ad ft iJ.) 
J£ther. Sulph.aj. M. Fiat HaiMt., mane 
SUB., et poftea sine mora iq}iciatur Enema 
Decoot. FiUds 3 x. cum .£tber. Sulph. 
3tt. PosthoramMlhibeatarMistttraparg., 
acUicet^ 

H 01. Rlclnl 5 U. ; Syrup. Flor. Persic. 3 J. M. 
(Bourdier's treatment of Tape Worm. An 
Rtherial solution of the oleo-resinous prin- 
ciple in the male fern root, has been found 
Tery eflbctual byPeschier in destroying these 
narasites. The dose is 30 drops in bread 
pOIs, one half of which is taken at night, 
and the remainder the following morning ; 
a dose of Castor Oil being giren an hour 
after the latter. ChaberVi Oil I* one of the 
most generally successful remedies in this 
aflbction. The following is the formula 
for its preparation and use) : — 

R Olel Bnpyreumatici Comu Cerri S U* 
Olei Terebinth. 3 ▼). Mlice. Stet Mistnra 

Cr tridwun, dein ex retorto vltreo destil- 
itnr 3 vj- Distriboe in phialas sex 
parras bene obturatas, et in loco ftigido et 
obscuro senrandas. Sumat HI xr. (ad 
dracbmau vman gradatim aucta) ex 
panxil AqOB dnnamomi, omni nocte 



naneque, per septimanas qulnqne T«i sex. 
(The bowels should be well cleared out 
with the aperient Terroifuge electuary of 
Bremser, giten above, before the use of 
this oil is commenced, and occasionally 
during its emplovment. It seems notoaly 
to destn^ the Tape Worm, but also to 

J>revent its reproduction in the great ma- 
ority of cases. Its administration reqniree 
caution, though it is much less energetic 
and dangerous than the ** animri ou of 
Dippel " (the empyreumatic oil obtained 
from the Hartshorn rectified, &c.), the 
latter being three or four times as ftitntg ss 
Chabert's Oil. These oils become dark 
coloured and onfit for use by long kee|Hng 
and exposure to light, and then require to 
be re-distilled.) 

Polv. Had. Granati 0>rt. Sss. Divide in 
Pulveres vj. Sumat unum omni semi- 
horA ad sextam vicem. (The employ- 
ment of the bark of the root of the pome^ 
granate has been recently revived witii 
much success in the treatment of Tape 
Worm. The last dose should be followed 
by an active aperient, as Senna and Salts ; 
and the whole treatment may be repeated 
at the interval of a week, to the third time. 
It occasionally causes a transient stupor or 
gidcUness, or vomiting. {ElUotson.) 

Cort. Bad. Punlcse Granati 3ij. Aquse tb U. 
Macera per boras vlginti-quatnor. De- 
coque ad lb j. Adde Syrupi Zingiberis 3 j« 
M. Divide in partes tres. Sumat unam 
omni semihora ad tertiam vicem, incipiens 
mane. ( It may also be simultaneously ex- 
hibited in the form of enema. A large dos* 
of C^tor Oil, with Syrup of Lemon, is ge- 
nerally administered the night before.). 



XYIL ANTIPHLOGISTIC, ANTISYPHILITIC, ALTERATIVE, AKD 

DEOBSTRUENT REMEDIES. 

TJin>ER these beads we have collected together, rather with a view to pradiBal 
utility than in accordance irith strict accaracy of scientific arrangement, {br- 
mnlffi for such medicines as exert a peculiar control oyer the capUlaries 
throughout the system at large, as manifested in the power of restraining in- 
flammation in its acute or in its chronic form, or else in that of promotiAg the 
absorption of inflammatory or other abnormal deposits (mercury, antimony, 
iodine). 

To have arranged these under the head of stimulants, or of tonics, as some 
systematic writers have done, or to separate from the rest the most valuable 
amongst them (mercury), and place it under the head of sialagogues in a dis- 
tinct class, thus fixing on one of the least important effects of a medicine as 
the grounds for its classification, could scarcely be considered as an improye- 
ment eren in respect to theoretic principles of arrangement, and woiUd as- 
suredly be of much less advantage as to the great object of all medical classi- 
fication, — aiding the memory by judicious associations of a practical 
tendency. 



I^ Hydr. cum CretA 3 ss. Pulv. Ipecac, gr. x. 
Fulv..Rhei 3 iJ. Pulv. Cin. Comp. gr. x. 
Fulv. Sacch. Albi 3 J. M. Divide in 
Pulv. X. Sumat unum bis terve in die. 
(Mesenteric disease, &c. A deobstruent 
s>r infants.) 



B Hydrarg. Chlor. 9 j. Antimon. Fotassio^ 
tart. gr. iv. Guiaci Gum. Res. 3j. Tere 
optlme, et adde Ck>nfect. Ross q. s., et 
fiant Pil. XX. Sumat unam omm nocte 
maneque. (In chronic inflammations of 
the joints, and of internal organa, and of 
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tke sUo« eves, &c. In xnanv cue* a pill 
every niglu or second night U sufflcien*;.) 

^ Matw Pil-'Hydr. 3j. Divide in FiLxij. 
Sumat unam ter die. (In Syphilis, Acute 
and Chronic InOammation of the Liver, 
&c.) 

1^ Fll. Hydr. Chlor. Comp. 3 ss. Extr. Sarsae, 
et Extr. Tarax. aa 3 j • Divide in Fil. xxx. 
Sumat duas ter die. (Alterative.) 

]( Hydrarg. Chloridi 3 m. Opli gr. v. Conf. 
Aosaeq.s. DivideinPil.rx. Sumat unam 
bis in die. ( In Svphilis, Chronic Hepatitis, 
and sulMCUte inflammation of various 
organs.) 

I^ Hydr. Chloridi 3 St. Opii gr. v. ; Fulv. 
Antimon. 3j. Conf. Rosae q. s. ut fiant 
Pil. XV. Sumat unam quarta q. q. horA. 
(In acute inflammation of the viscera. 
Acute Rheumatism, Synovitis (after blood- 
letting and aperients). Invaluable in in- 
flammation of the serous membranes more 
especially. The Antimonial Fowder mav 
be omitted, when it deranges the stomach 
or bowels. A much smaller quantity of 
Mercury, given at very short intervals, 
will often salivate very rapidly, and may 
be tr.usted to in cases which are not of ex- 
treme urgency, and especially where the 
after-effects of the remedy are a subject of 
apprehension : thus, a single grain of 
(Jalomel will frequently be sufficient for 
every purpose, as in the following formula 
of Dr. Law): — 

11 Hydrarg. Chlor. ar.]. Extract. Gentianae 
q. s. M. Divide in Fil. xij. Sumat j. 
om. hord. 

I^ Hydrarg. Bichlor. (Oxymur.) gr. ij. Spir. 
Meet. 3 iv. Aquae DistiL 3 iijss. M. 
Fiat Mist. Sumat cochl. unum min. ex 
cyatho decocti hordei vel aqua? edulcoratae 
quotidie. ( In Syphilitic Affections, Lepra, 
&c., tlie dose may be cautiously increased 
to two, three, or even four teaspoonsAil. 
It should not be taken on an empty sto- 
mach.) 

K Hfdr. BlchIor.gr. iv. Ammon. Bichlor gr.T. 
Solve in Aquas Ferveot. pauxill. Adde 
Micse Pnnis q. s. ut fiant Pil. xx. Su- 
mat). quotidie. (Syphilis. It may be 
guacded, if requisite, with Opium.) 

R Hydr. Bichlor. gr. J Tinct. Cinch. S iJ. 
halve, Sumat cocU. i. min. bis die in cya- 
tho Infus. Anthem. (In Scrofula.) 

I^ Hydr. Acetatls Sss. Camphorae Basse 3u. 
Opii gr. x. Syr. Piqtav. q. s. ut fiant 
Filulae xxx. Sumat unam om. nocte ma- 
neque. (Svphilis. May be gradually in- 
creased to tour or five pills at a dose.) 

R Hydr. Chlor. 3 ij. Liq. Calcis !bj. M. 
Fiat Lotlo. (Common Black Wash. Ap« 
pUcable to sjrphilitic ulcerations and irri- 
table sores.) 

I^ Hydr. Bichlor. gr. xxv. Lio. Calcii lb J. 
M. Fiat Lotio. (In syphilitic sores re- 
quiring to be stimulated.) 

^ Hvdr. Binoxidi (Oxidi Rubri) 3 ss. Adlpis 
Praep. J J. Cerae Albae 9 iv. M. Fiat 
Unguent. ( In Chronic Inflammation of the 
Tarsi and Cosyunctiva, a minute portion 



being smeared along the edges of 'the 
palpebrae, so as to produce an abundant se- 
cretion from the Meibomian glands.) 

R Hydr. Binoxidi gr. v. Zinci Sulph. gr. x. 
Adipis 3j. M. Fiat Unguenturo. (In 
Tarsal Ophthalmia, in scrofulous habits.) 

J^ Antim. Fotaasio-tart. gr. vj. Aquae Gln- 
nam.. Aquae Distil, aa i viij. Syr. Althaeae 
Jij. M. Fiat Mist., cnjus siunat sextam, 
partem secundis noris. (Pneumonia, 
Acute Rheumatism, &c. After the sixth 
dose, the medicine is Intermitted, except 
in very severe cases, for seven or eight 
hours. Where it continues to produce 
much sickness and purging, three or fbur 
drachms of the Compound Tinet. of Cam- 
phor may be added to the mixture, or an 
ounce of the Syrup of Poppies substituted 
for that of Marsh Mallows. In some in- 
stances, it controls the inflammation, 
without affecting either the stomach or 
bowels.) {Laennec.) 

K Antimonii Oxysulphurett (Sulph. Anthn. 
Aurat.) gr. x. rlor. Sutphnris 3 Jss. 
Guiaci Resin., Extr. Conli ai 3 j. Sacchari 
Faecis q. s. Divide in Pil. Ix. Sumat tres 
ter.die. (In Chronic Cutaneous Aflbctions.) 

li Tinct. lodinii Comp. IH, x. Aquae Distil. 
3 J. M. Fiat Haustos, ter die sum.* ex 
AqusB Saccharatae vel Decocti Sarsaparillae 
cyatho. (In Scrofula, Goitre, Amenor- 
rnoea. Hypertrophy of various organs. Se- 
condary Syphilis, &c. The dose may be 
cautiously increased to SO or 30 drops 
thrice a day, and the Unguent. lodinii Com- 
posit. at the same time applied to the tu- 
mours externally, in the case of Broocho- 
cele. Glandular Diseases, &c. Where it 
causes emaciation, its use must be sus- 
pended for a time ; so likewise where ra- 
pidity of the pulse and palpitations are 
induced, or cough, loss of sleep, and ten- 
dency to cerebral congestion, giddiness 
and headach, extreme irritability and 
trembling, or pain in the stomach. Its ten- 
dency to produce wasting of the mammae 
and testes, when pushed too far, should not 
be forgotten.) 

D. Potass, lodidi (Hydriod. Potass*) gr. lij. 
Aquae Distil. 3j.. M. Fiat Haustus, 
ter die sumendus. (Syphilitic affections 
of the bones, and Chronic Rheumatism, 
&c. in a glass of Decoction of SarsapariUa, 
or of sugar and water. The dose may be 
gradually increased to five or six grains 
and upwards ; but the very large doses In 
which It is sometimes administered (evei^ 
drachm doses) seem to be neither safe nor 
necessary when long continued. Its fre- 
quent impurity may account for such 
large quantities having done less mischief 
than might have been anticipated. In Pe» 
riostitis, where it is an object to cut the 
disease short, scruple doses, guarded if 
necessary with Tinct. Opii, may I>e admin- 
istered thrice a day for a short period.) 

I^ Potassii lodidi 3 j. Tinct. Digit, m xl. 
Lactucarii 9 j. Aquae Distil. 3 iij. Aquae 
Flor. Aur. 3ij. Syr. Althaese 3 vj. M. 
Flat Mist., cujus sumat cochl. J. ^magnum 
nocte maneque. (Hypertrophy of the 
Heart.) 

D^ Potassii lodidi gr. ij.' lodinii gr. j. Aquss 
Di8tU.3YiiiJ- M. Fiat Mist Sumat ter- 
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ter qootldte. (In SeroAiIa. 
For children under acren jaars, tb* third 
of the abore doM will w^ntttUj bo tuffl. 
drat, and each draught of it may be sweet- 
oned with lugar, Jvtt before taking tt, taut 
not MMner, as dooompoaitlon would ensue. 
It may be made atill more dilute, and used 
Ibr common drink, where it Is to be long 
continued. 



% Forri lodldi (Hydrtodat.) gr. ||. Aqt 
X>iatil. 3j. M. Fiat Hanstus, em aqi 



lUK 

aquse 
cdulcoraUs cyatbo ter die sumeodua. ( In 
Scrofula, Chlorosis, AmenorvhcM, Leu- 
corrhoM, Phthisis, Secondary Syphilis, 
Lepra, Ac. the dose may be increasod to 
four grains and upwards. Iodine admin- 
istered in this form Is said to be less liable 
to accumulate In the system, as it passes 
off readily by Che l^idnejrs ; but the facility 
of the decomposition of Iodide of Iron 
renders the rapid evolution of an iq)urious 
quantity of Iodine possible.) 

K Ferrf lodldi gr . xxx. CrocI Stig. PuW. 3 j . 
Sacch. Albi 3Ui. Muc. Trag. q. n. M. 
Contunde simiu, et diride in Pil. xc. 
SuRiatblnas rel tres ter quotidie. (Stimu- 
lant and tonic properties of Iron and Iodine 
combined, as in the preceding formula ; 
but the solution Is a much more permanent 
and therefore prcfierable form.) 

i^ Hydr. lodidl gr. J. Extr. Glycyr. gr. xU. 
FuIt. Ejusdem q. s. nt fiant Pil. TiiJ. Su- 
mat unam nocte maneque. (Id Syphilitic 
AWoetUMM, especially when oecnrriag in 
scrofulous constitutions. Its use reauires 

Seat caution. The dose may be graaoally 
creased to seven or ci^ht of the above 
piUs in the day.) 

^ Hydr. BiniodkU gr. j. ExtnuA. Glycyr. 

Sr. xxxy . M. opttmo. Divide in PiL xvj. 
umat unam nocte maneque. ( In Syphilis. 
The dose mav be cautiously incveaaed to 
4ve or six or these pills at a time. Its 
employment, Hke that of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, demands extreme circumspection.) 

ft Hydr. Binlodidi gr. XX. Alcohol. 5 JM. M. 
Fiat Mist., cujus sumat HI vj. ^ad xx. 
caute aucta) e cyatho Aquae Dlstillat* bis 
ouotidfte. (In obsticaU Syphilitic Af- 
MCtions* The ointments of the Iodide and 
Biniodide of the new pharmaeopoBia are 
very energetic stimulants applicable to the 
above cases and to scrofulous and flabby 
■ores. They should be applied only in very 
amaH quantity, and to a very limned aur- 
Ihoeatatlme.) 

ft Plnmbl lodidi gr. iv. Conf. Rossp gr. xx. 
Misoe. optime. Divide In Pil. x0. Su- 
mat unam nocte maneque. (In scro- 
Italous aflfections of the glands, joints, &c. 
The dose may be gradually Increased to 
three or four pills at a time and upwards. 
The ointment of Iodide of head should be 
tlmuHnneously applied to the tomoors ex. 



tomally. It is m vory acttve aad valuable 
preparation, and less apt to hiflame the 
skin than the ointment of the Hydriodate 
of Potass.) 

ft Potas. Bromidl gr. xij. Aquse BistQ. 3 iU. 
Syr. Althcie 3J. M. Fiat Mistim. Su- 
mat cochl.j. maximum ter die. (Deob- 
atruent and stimulant in gbmdnlar ai- 
fecdons, enlargement of the spleen and 
heart, Amonorrhcsa, &c.) 

ft Potassii lodidi gr. vj. ledlnil »:%. 
Aque Distil. Ihj. Solve. Flat CoUy. 
rium, quater In die af^riHeand. (flero- 
lulous Uleeration of Cornea, InflaaMnatioa 
of CoiOunctiva, *c. When tiMre Is great 
irritability, a minute quantity of Morphia 
maybeaaded. The ointmenu oootalaing 
Iodine aro likewise often rendered much 
moreeffBctual,bythe addMonofanopiate. 
The alkove solution Is also uaod as a fo- 
mentation to Bcrcrfiilous ulcers,* and an in- 
jection Into fistulous sores.) 

ft lodhili 34.; Potassii lodidi 5aa. Aqus 
Distill. 3 vHl. Solve. Fiat Smbraeallo. 
( Toexdte very indolent strmMraa dtsaass. 
It may be used also through the 
of a cataplasm, betec mixed In a 1 
poultice, and applied very warm. It 
as a powerflil rabefhdent, or eves aa a 
caustic, if the skhi be very soacaptlUe. 
iMgdk applies It toscroAiloos ^BoasMa€the 
skin ana cellular membrane, tuberclea, ill- 
conditioned esthlomenouB uleers, Oxsna, 
excessive growths, caries, ftc. In Lupus tt 
is one of the very best applications ffaat can 
bo made. 

To form a bath the whole of the above so. 
lution may be added to about forty gaflons 
of water, la a wooden vessel. Tlieao baths 
should produce a slight rubefiudent eflbct on 
the skin ; and their strength maybe aontewhat 
increased or dhnfailshed, acc o rdi ng to their 
influence. The patient should reaaate In the 
bath about half an heur, every s oeo n d day ; 
and the temperature should be from 96P to 
980. Tiie Iodine is the active te g to d i eM hi 
these baths, the Hydriodate serving oMnfly for 
keeping it in solution . One third of the above 
quantity is suffldeBt fisr a bath Ibr n child, 
the strength remaining the same. The so- 
lution serves also, when Imrealjf diOWkd; for 
fomenting scroftilous parts, m whidi we do 
not wish to woduce a very rapid or grtat in- 
crease of action.) 

N.B. For Ibnnute fbr Hio exhMti«»«r tto 
Nitric and NHro-Muriatic Aelds and aMM»- 
parilla in Syphilis, as well as that of TurojBO- 
tine In Irlns and Rheumatle lpf lkwm aflba» 
and that of Tinelore of Cantbaridee imd of 
Arsenic in certabi obstinate Chraalc- Cuta- 
neous Affections, over which th^ wcirt a re- 
markable alterative influence, see mwvioos 
classes, Stiiiulamts, Tomios, aad t>tAMio- 
Rvnca, &c. 
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XVIIL ALKALOIDS. 

Formula for certain of the Alkaloids and other active medicinal agents not in the 

British Pharmacopceias, 



^nccnta — obtained from the false Angostura 
Bark ; action similar to Strychnine, but about 
six times weaker. Dose gr. | to gr. yj. 

R BrudQa^ gr. xyU). Alcohol. (360) 3 j. 
M. Flat Tlnctura. Sumat ia vj . ad 
111 XXX., caute aucta. (Paralysis.) 

J^ Brudnae PuIt. gr.xij. ; Conf. Rosee 3s8 
M. Divide in Fil. xxiv. Sumat 
j. omni nocte maneque ; gradatim au- 
geatur dosis si opui^ sit ad Fil. ij. vel 

^ffwMia— obtained from Ipecacuanha, used as 
an emetic and expectorant ; in large doses 
causes, in consequence of its narcotic pro- 
perties, stupor and death ; has little, if any, 
advmtage over the ordinary preparations of 
Ipecacuanha. There are two forms of it, the 
. coloured, and the pure or white ; the latter 

I .being many times (at least four times) as 
atrong as the former. The dose of pure 
Emetine for an emetic is from gr. ^ to gr.ij. 

I^ Emetinae Purse gr. j. Solve in Addo 
Acetico HI X. ; adde Aquae Flor. Aurant. 
Siij. Syr. 3 j. M. Fiat Mist., cujus 
sumat cochl. j. amplum om. horse quad- 
rante donee supervenerit vomitus. 

I^ Emetinae Purae gr. viij.Sacch. Albi 3 Iv. 
Muc. Trag. q. s. Fiat Massa in Tro- 
chiseos cc. dividenda. (Each con- 
tains l-25th of a grain of Emetine, a 
convenient form for children ; one every 
quarter of an hour to the fourth time, 
or till vomiting supervenes.) 

I^ Emetinae Coloratte gr. iv. Aquae Flor. 
Aurant. 3 j. Syr. Sss. M. Fiat Mis- 
tura, ci;uu8 sumat cochl. J. amplum omni 
semihorA donee supervenerit nausea. 

Bi Emetinae Coloratte gr. xvj. Sjrup. 

Simp. Ibj. M. Sumat cochl. j ij. 

magna pro dose. (A substitute for 
Syrup or Ipecacuanha.) 



I •» obtained from the root of Gen- 
tfama lutea ; intense bitter. Dose gr. ij ^iv. 

B Gentianinse gr. ▼. Alcohol. 3 j. Solve. 
Fiat Tinct., cujus sumat 3 ss.-~3j. ex 
aquae semicyatho ter quotidie. (A tonic 
bitter.) 

R GenUaninae gr. xvj. Syr. Simpl. Ibj. 
Ifisce. Fiat Syrupus, ctgus sumat 
cochl. i. — iij. minima pro dose. (Tonic 
for childr«i in Scrofula, &c.) 

JLufnUina — obtained firom Humulus lupulus ; 
a bitter tonic ; slightly narcotic. Dosegr. ij. 
— ri. or, in the form of tincture (3 j. Lupu- 
Une to 3iiJ' Alcohol.), HI x — xxx. 

i(0fi£tfia.'— Antiperiodic ; much inferior in 
efficacy to Quina generally, though it has been 
known in some instances to succeed after the 
failure of the latter. Dose gr. U.— vi^. 



B Salidnae gr. xlj Extr. Gentian., Pulr. 
Giycyr. aa q. s. ut fiant Pil. vj. Sumat ij. 
secundis horis. (In Ague and Neuralgia ; 
and in Dyspepsia, in smaller doses.) 

Indigo. 

H Indigofem DIsperm. 3j. Syr. Simp. 
3 U. M. Fiat Electuarium. Sumat 
cochl. j. minim, semisaem omni nocte 
maneque. (In Idiopathic Epilepsy. 
The dose may be gradually increased 
to three or four drachms of Indigo in 
the day, and its use continued for se- 
veral weeks. In over-doses, it producea 
irritation of the Stomach and bowels, 
and spasmodic twitchings, like strych- 
nia; the former ofwhich may be giiarded 
against by combination with Dover's 
Powder. Though it is only in very 
large doses that it has proved useful, as 
a matter of precaution we should com* 
mence with small ones. It tinges both 
the stools and urine of a bluish colour, 
and appears to aggravate the disease at 
the first.) 

lodidttm Sirychnue gr. \ bis quotidie (ad gr. 4 
caute auct.). In similar cases with Strych- 
nia|(see before)its use requiring great caution. 
So also the Sulphate qf Strtfcknia, which has 
been employed in France in doses of l-90th 
to l-12th of a grain ; the energy of its action 
even exceeding that of Strychnia, partly in 
consequence of its greater solubility. 

lodtdum Sulp/turis. 

B lodidi Sulphurig gr. xlj Adipis 38S. 
M. Fiat Unguentum. (In tubercular 
affections of the skin (Lupus and Acne), 
and in Lepra and Tinea.) 

lodidwn Barii. 

B lodidi Barii gr. iv. Adipis Praep. 3j. 
M. Fiat Ung. (Scrofulous tumours. 
Its employment requires caution.) 



lodiditm Zinci. 

B lodidi Zinci 3 j. Adipis 3j M. 
Ung. Infricetur 3 j. quotidie. 



Fiat 



Jodidum Artentci. 

B lodidi Arsenici gr. lij. Adipis 3 j. M. 
Fiat Ung. (In Cancerous Diseases^ 
Lupus, &c. Its use requires extreme 
caution, and should not be had recourse 
to till after the failure of all other means. 
It should be implied only in very mi- 
nute quantity, and never to a large sur- 
face at a time.) 

B Chloridi Zinci 3j. Farinc 3iv. M 
f This powder moistened with a few 
arops of water, forms a caustic paste of 
great efficacy in Lupus. It is sometimes 
used of double this strength. When it is 
Intended to act deeply, the cuticle should 
first be removed by a small blister. It 
is much less dangerous than the arsenical 
paste of Fra. Come.) 
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C^tmidmm Poto««ti— hai been uied in France, 
Amerlcii, &c., as a substitute for Pnissic Acid, 
In dotes of gv. ^ to gr. J. In an ounra of simple 
■jTup, or in a potion twice or thrice 4 day. 

C^amidttm Zinci— gr. | to gr. J. administered 
In an ounce of simple syrup, as a rennlftige. 
iHagendif.) Also as a substitute for Prusslc 
AciC in Hooping-cough, Spasm of the Sto- 
mach, fte. 

H Csranldl Zlnci gr. J. * Maonet. gr. t. 
PuIt. Cinnam. Comp. gr. Ui. M. Fl^ 
PuIt., tertiis horis sum. urgente spasmo. 

CifOtUdum Hffdrargyri. 

B H/drarg. Cyanldl gr. xtJ. ' 'Adipis S j. 
01. Ess. Llmon. Ht xt. M. Flat Ung. 
(In some obstinate forms of Impetigo, 
accompanied with distressing itching.) 

Jgrvimmmllt Tttl I. 

I^ Ferri Bromldi, Gum. Arab. PnW. U 

S. xlj. Conf. Ross Gall. gr. xviij. M. 
Wide in Fil. xxIt. Sumat ij. nocte 
maneaue. (Stimulant and tonic. Bro- 
mine IS an irritating poison ; its action 
resembles that of Iodine. Both it and 
its compounds hare been used In Scrofula 
and Amenorrhcea, Hypertrophy of the 
Heart, &c.) 

Amnm. •» Gold in a state of extreme subdi- 
Tlsion, its oxide and its salts, have all, like 
similar preparations of Mercury, a rery pow- 
erful influence on the system. 

• 

ChJoridum Auri.^TYift Chloride of Gold Is an 
energetic poison. In very small doses it has 
been found to act as a general stimulant and 
alteratlre, like Corrosive Sublimate, but with 
less tendency to affbct the salivary glands. 
It has been employed in Germany and France 



in Secondary STphllls, ScrofViWand Herpetic 
Affections, In aoses fk-om I -30th to l-l^h of 
a grain. Its effects must be carefUlly watched. 
It should only be had recourse to m very ob- 
stinate cases. 

R Auri Chlortdi gr. t. FuIt. Glycyr. 3 if. 
Syr. Simp. q. s. * MIsce optime. Di- 
vide In Pil. c. ^Sumat unam bis terve 
quotidie. 

I^ Auri Chloridi gr. j. Amyll Pulv. 9t. 
Misce optime. Divide in Pulreres rr. 
(One of these powders to be rubbed 
faito the gums night and m<Mrning.) 

Chlo>H4mm Auri et SodU — This has been more 
fireouently employed in France than the pre- 
ceding ; the dose being bom 1 -90th to 1-IOth 
of a grain, internally. Also in the form of 
an ointment (gr. x. to 3 m. Adipis), of whidi 
about the site of a pea is applied to a small 
blistered surCsce, so as to be readily ab- 
Borhed. 



POultB AnmiaUi Ferri, (Biett.) 

]^ Proto-Arseniatis Ferri gr. i^j. Extr. 
HumuU 3U. Fulv. Althme (vel 
Glycyr.) 3ss. Syr. Aurant. q.s. M. 
■ummftdiligentiA Divide in'PU. qoad- 
raginta octo, quarum capiat unam quo- 
tidie. rsee the previous cautions as to 
the mode of exhibition of Arsenic under 
the head of Tonics.] 

N. B. For formuln for eztemaltae^ as gargles, 
coUyria, lotions, liniments, ointments, b^s, 
&c., see particularly the classes of Stimulants, 
Narcotics, Astringents, and Emoluknts, &c. 
For enemata, see Puboatites, Naacoxics, 

AaTRINOBMTS, &C. 
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AbdomeHt wonai found In] the, T{!t38.1 See 
Wormt. 

Inflammatioa of the, iv. 88. See Ileo-cO' 
litis. 

Dropsy of the, t. 149. 

Percussion of the, to ascertain the existence 
of dropsical effUsion, v. 150. 

Affections of, in fever, L 137. 
Abdominal AorUit nervous pulsation of the, 
iv. 1. 

Aneuriem of the, iv. 20. 

Viscera, diseases of. iv. 54. 
Abdominal Dropsy, v. 149. See Dropsy* 

Worms, ▼. 238. See Worms, 
Abscess of the brain, ii. 45. 

Of the pancreas, ii. 202. 

Of the spleen, ii. 218. 

Of the liver, iv. 180. 

Scrofulous, V. 160. See Scrqfiila. 
Acardia, iii. 381. See Heart, mafformations 

qfthe. 
Acams Scabiei, 1. 385. ; ▼. 260. See Scabies 

and Worms. 
Acephalocustis endogena, v. 238. 

Multinda, v. 239. See Worms. 
AchOTf i. 369. 
Acne, general characters of, i. 397. 

Varieties of, i. 397. 

Diagnosis of, i. 398. 

Treatment of, i. 398. 
Acupuncture, in neuralgia, ii. 270. 

In dropsy, v. 138. 
Adipose Degeneration of the heart, iii. 366. 

Ofthe liver, iv. 163. 
Adynamic Fever, i. 130. See Fever, Typhiu. 
Aerophobia, ii. 246. See Hydrophobia. 
JEgophony,'hoyr produced, iii. 18. 

Occurring in the progress of pleurisy, iii. 

111. See Diseases qfthe LutigSi Pleurisy. 

4ffi'sion, cold, in the treatment offever» 1. 172. 

See Fever; 
Ageustia, ii. 281. See Paralysis. 
.&ria, i. 393. See Ecthyma. 
Ague, i. 214. See Fever, Intermittent, 

Leaping, ii. 206. See Chorea. 
Air-cells, dilatetion of the,.iii. 156. See Em- 
physema. 
Air-iubes, structural lesions of the, iii. 102. 

See Bronchi, 
Aut-la-ChapeUe, eflScacy of the waters of, in 

rheumatism, v. 205. 
Albuminous Urine, tests of, iv. 280. ; v. 121. 
Aleppo Evil, i. 430. 
Alimentary Canal, diseases of, iv. 34. 
Alkaloids, formulae for, v. 321 . 
Alterative Remedies, observations on, v. 318. 

Formulae for, v. 318. 
AUnne Concretions, iv. 123. 
Amaurosis, ii. 329. 

Symptoms of, ii. 330. 

Cfauses of, ii. 332. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 333. 

Prognosis and treatment of, ii. 334. 
Amaurotic Cat*s-eye, ii. 332. See Amaurosis. 
Amenorrhcea, iv. 302. 

During pregnancy and lactation, iv. 302. 

Attended with constitutional debility, iv. 
303. 

Attended with plethoric sympCoBU, iv. 303. 



Amenorrhcea, complications, iv. 304. 

Congestive, iv. 304. 

Disorder of the digestive organs, iv, 305. 

Spasmodic affections, iv. 305. 

Affections ofthe nervous -system, iv. 306. 

Of the intellectual faculties, iv. 307. 

Treatment, iv. 307. 

From mechanical obstruction, iv. 309. 
Amentia, ii. 109. 

AmphimerinaAnginosa,iii.l99. Seel^fluenza. 
Amemia, local, i. 15. 

Causes of, i. 16. 

Signs of, i. 16. 

General, i. 46. 
Anasthesia, i. 50.; ii. 281. See Paralysis.^ 
Anasarca, v. 97. See Dropsy 
Analepsia, ii. 162. See Epilepsy, 
Aneurism of the heart, iii. 360. 

Of the aorta, iv. 9. 

Ofthe other large vessels, iv. 12.^ 

Of the coronary arteries, iv. 12. 
Angina Pectoris, ill. 298. 

Symptoms of, iii. 298. 

Seat and nature of, iii. 300 | 

Complications of, iii. 302. i 

Diagnosis of, iii. 302. 

Prognosis of, iii. 302. 

Treatment of, iii. 303. See Neuralgia . 

Polyposa, iii. 52. 

Membranacea vel exudaria. See Croujt. 

DifiUsa, iv. 46. 

Maligna, iv .48 

Membranacea, iv. 48. See Scarlatina Ma- 
ligna. 

Tonsillaris, iv. 50. 
AnimalctUi Echinococci, v. 241. See Worms. 
Anosmea, ii. 2S1 . See Paralysis. 
Antacids, formulae for, v. 314. 
Anthelmintics, v. 235. 

Evacuant, v. 235. 

Mechanical, v. 236. 

Corroborant, v. 237. See Worms^ 

Observations on, v. 317. 

Formulae for, v. 317. 
Antilithics, observations on, v. 314. 
AntipMogistic Remedies, observations on. v. 
318. 

Formulae for. v. 318. 
Antispasmodics, observations on, v. 289. 

Formulae for, v. 289. 
; Antisyphilitic Remedies, observations on, v. 31 8. 

Formulae for, v. 318. 
Anuria, iv. 262. See^Z/rm^, suppression qf. 
Aorta, nervous pulsations of the abdominal, 
iv.l. 

Aneurism of the, iv. 9. 

True aneurism of, iv. 9. 

False, iv. 10. 

Mixed, iv. 10. 

Hernial, iv. 10. 

Causes of, iv. 11. 

Symptoms of, iv. 11. 

Effects of, on neighbouring organs, iv. 11. 

Process by which a spontaneous cure may 
be effected, iv. 12. 

Dissecting aneurism of the, iv. 13. 

General symptoms of aneurism ofthe tho- 
racic, iv. 14. 
) Physical signs of, iv. 16. 

Y 2 
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JortOt diagnoiif of aneurism of the thoracic, 
iy. 16. 

General symptoms and physical signs of 
aneurism of the abdominal. It. 20. 

Diagnosis, iv. 21. 

General treatment of aneurism of the, iv. 
22. 
JperientSt formulae for, v. 308. 

OtMervations on, v. 313. 
Aphonia^ ii. 279. See Paralytts. 

Nenrous, iii. 65. 

Hysteric, ii. 218. 
AphihiK^ It. 34. See SttmuUitii. 
Apoplexia Hydrocephalt'ca, ii. 64. See Hydro- 
cephalus. 
Apoplexy, cerebral, ii. 82. 

Symptoms of, ii. 82. 

Transient or fugifire, II. 84. 

Sudden or primary, ii. 85. 

Ingravescent, ii. 85. 

Faraplexia, ii. 85. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. ^7. 

Connection of symptoms with morbid ap- 
pearances in, ii. 90. 

Pathology or theory of, ii. 91. 

Causes of, iL 93. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 95. 

From inflammation of the brain, il. 53. 

Prognosis of, ii. 96. 

Treatment of, ii. 97. 

Spinal, ii. 202. 

Connection between hypertrophy of the 
heart and cerebral, iii. 350. 

Pulmonary, v. 28. 

Dependent upon structural disease of the 
heart, v. 33. See Hemorrhage. 
Arterial PtUtationXy inordinate, iv. i. 

Causes of, iv. 2. 

Treatment of, iv. 3. 
Arteries^ diseases of, Iv. 1. 

Neuralgia of the, iv. I. 

Inordinate pulsation of the, iv. 1. 

Inflammation of, iv. 4. See Arteritis. 

Morbid deposits in the, iv. 6. 

Softening of the lining membrane of, iv. 7. 
Arteritis^ iv. 4. 

Anatomical characters of, iv. 4. 

Causes of, Iv. 7. 

Symptoms of, iv. 8. 

Treatment of, iv. 8. 

Sequels of, iv. 8. 
Arthritic Iritis, ii. 324. See Ophthalmia. 
Arthritis, v. 208. See Gout. 
Ascaris lumbricoides, v. 255. 

Verraicularis, v. 267. See Worms. 
Ascites, v. 149. 

Causes of, v. 152. 

Cirrhose, v. \fA. 

Diseased spleen, v. 153. 

Treatment of, v. 154. 

Paracentesis abdominis, y. 154. 

Acupuncture, v. 155. 
Aspfmxia, ill. 212. 

Connection of respiration with the other 
vital functions. 111. 213. 

Dependence of the movements of the re- 
spiratory muscles on nervous influence, 
ill. 214. 

Causes of. Hi. 215. 

Injury of the respiratory nerves, iii. 215. 

Compression of the thorax, iii. 216. 

Accumulation of fluid within the pleurs, 
iii. 217. 

Obstruction of the air-passages, iii. 217. 

Structural diseases of the lungs, iii. 219. 

Deleterious gases, iii. 219. 

Phenomena of, iii. 219. 

Anatomical characters of, ill. 221 . 

Theory of. iii. 222. 

Effects of imperfect res tration, iii. 229. 

Treatment of, Ul. 229. 



Asphyxia, method of employing artifidal re- 
spiration, iii. 230. 

Other modes of resuscitation in, iii. 231. 

Produced by strangulation, iii. 232. 
Submersion, iii. 241. 
Aspretudo, i. 375^ See Urticaria. 
Asthma Arthriticum vel Diaphragmatieumti^. 

298. See Ar»gma Pectoris. 
Asthma Infantum, m. 61. See Laryngismus 

Stridulus. 
Asthma, humoral, iii. 84. See Bronchorrheta. 

Hay, iii. 84. See Bronchorrcea. 

Congestive. See Bronchial Congestion. 

Spasmodic, iii. 89. 

Causesof, iii. 91. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 91 . 

Prognosis of, ill. 92. 

Treatment of, iii. 92. 
Astringents, observations on, y. S92. 

Formulae for, v. 294. 
Ataxic Fever, i. 130. 
Atonic AJfecUons (^the Larynx, iii. 65, 
Atrophy, in what ft consists, i. 39. 

Of^he heart, iii. 363. 

Of the pancreaa, iv. 203. 

Of the spleen, iv. 211. 

Of the kidneys, iv. 295. 
AuscuitaHon, of the respiration, iii. 11. 

Natural respiratory sounds, iii. 11. 

Tracheal, iii. 12. 

Bronchial respiration, iii. 12.^ 

Vesicular respiration, iii. 13. 

Puerile respiration, iii. 13. ; 

Cavernous, iii. 14. 

Amphoric, iii. 14. 

Rhonchi, different kinds of, iii. 14. 

Sibilant, Hi. 14. 

Sonorous, iii. 14. 

Dry mucous, iii. 14. 

Subcrepitant. iii. 15. 

Crepitant, ill. 16. 

Of the voice, iii. 16. 

Broncophony, natural and morbid, iii. 17. 

^gophony, ui. 18. HI. 

Pectoriloquy, Iii. 18. 

Amphoric resonance, iii. 18.1 

Metallic tinkling, iii. 18. 132. 

Tabular view ofthe sounds connected with 
the organs of respiration, iii. 19. 

Immediate and mediate, iii. 20. 

Oftheheart, iii. 260. 

Natural sounds, iii. 260. 

Morbid sounds, iii. 263. 

Bruit de Soufllet, iii. 265. 

Fr^missement cataire. Hi. 268. 

To and tro sound, iii. 268. See Diseases (^ 
the Lungs and Heart. 
Aussatx, i. 41& See Lepra Tuberculosa, 

Balam Fever, 1. 254. See Fever, Yellow. 
Barbadoes Leg, L 429. See Elephantiasis 

Arabica. 
Barbiers, ii. 293. 

Symptoms of, ii. 294. 

Causes of, ii. 294. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 294. 

Treatment of, ii. 295. 
Bicardia, iii. 381. See lUart, maVormtUions 

(fthe. 
Bile, causes which occasion a deranged secre- 
tion of the, iv. 164. 

Diminished secretion of, iv. 165. 

Excessive secretion of, iv. 166. 

Vitiated secretion of, iv. 167. 

Impeded excretion of, iv. 167. 

Its influence on the alvine evacuation* 
iv. 168. 
Biliary Calculi, varieties of, iv. 170. 

Mode of thoir formation, iv. 170. 

Seat of, iy. 170. 

Symptom! of, iv. 171« 
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SiUary Calctut, prophylactic treatment of, ir. 
172. 

Treatment of the paroxysm, ir. 173. 
Biliary Organs, diseases of the, iv. 159. 

Causes of, iv. 159. 

Prevalence of, in warm latitudes, iv. 159. 

Functional derangements of the, iv. 164. 

Symptoms of, iv. 167. 

Treatment oi, iv. 168. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 192. 
SiUary Pa<5^e«,»structural diseases of, iv. 173. 

Symptoms of iv. 176. 

Treatment of, iv. 177- 
Bilious Diarrhoea, iv. 99. 
Bilious Remitting Fever » i. 254. See Fever t 

Yellow. 
Black Disease, i. 431 . See Lepra Astrachanica. 
Black Vomit of Yellow Fever, i. 261. ; v. 37. 
Bladder t diseases of the, iv. 297. 

Inflammation of the, iv. 297. See Cystitis. 

Catarrh of the, iv. ?98. 

Spasm ofthe, iv. 298. 

Irritable, iv. 298. 
BUb, i. 369. See Pemphigus. 
Blood, huffy coat, causes of the, i. 47. 55. 

Congestion of, i. 10. 

Elimination of, i. 18. 

Excess or deficiency in the constituents of 
the, i. 47. 

Changes effected by respiration on the, 
ill. 218. 

Hemorrhage dependent upon disease of 
the mass of, v. 39. 

Alteration in the composition of, in renal 
dropsy, v. 125. See Dropsy. 
Bloodlessness. See Atuemia, i. 15. 
Bloodletting, its effects in inflammation, i. 99. 

Symptoms indicating its employment, 
i. 102. 

Extent to which it may be carried, i. 
103. 

Cautions to be observed in its employ- 
ment, i. 104. 
Bloody Flux. See Dysentery, iv. 93. 
Blue Disease. See Cyanosis, iii. 382. 
Bones, scrofulous affection ofthe, v. 163. 
Bothriocephahis Lotus, v. 246. See Worms. 
Brain, inflammation ofthe, ii. 10. 

Precursory B]rmptoms of, ii. 11. 

Predisposing causes of, ii. 46. 

Exciting causes of, ii. 47. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 49. 

Prognosis of, ii. 54. 

Treatment of, ii. 54. See Cerebral Conges- 
tion, Meningitis, Cerebrttis. 

Intermittent inflammation of the, ii. 43. 

Softening of the, ii. 44. 

Suppuration and abscess ofthe, ii. 44. 

Ulceration of the, ii. 45. 

Induration of the, ii. 45. 

Inflammation of the membranes of the, ii. 
37. See Meningitis. 

Effects of profUsehsmorrhage on the func- 
tions of the, ii. 63. 

Dropsy of the, v. 139. See Dropsy, cere- 
bral. 

Hypertrophy ofthe, v. 143. 

Perforation of the membranes of the, in 
chronic hydrocephalus, v. 145. 
k . "Worms found in the, v. 238. 

Intermittent inflammation of the, ii. 43. 

Affections of the, in fever, i. 134. See 
Fever. 
Brain Fever, ii. 143. See Delirium Tremens. 
Breathing, difficult. See Dyspnoea, iii. 22. 
JffrcmeAi', hypertrophy ofthe, iii. 102. 

Dilatation ofthe, iii. 103. 

Contraction of the, iii. 103. 

Obliteration ofthe, iii. 103. 

Physical signs of dilated, iU. 106. 
DiagnosU of, Iii. loe. 



Bronchi, treatment of, iii. 106. ' 

Ulceration of the, iii. 106. 

Tumours ofthe, iii. 107. 

Aneurisms pressing on the, iii. 107. ', 
Bronchial Congestion, iii. 87. 

Symptoms of, iii. 87. 

Causes of, iii. 87. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. •?. 

Prognosis of, iii. 87. 

Treatment of, iii. 88. 
Bronchial Flux, iii. 84. See Bronchorrhcea. 

Gland, worms found in the, v. 238. See 
Worms. 
Bronchial Glands, diseases of the, iii. 198. 
Bronchitis, iii. 72. 

Acute, iii. 72. 

Sthenic, iii. 72. 

Asthenic, iii. 73. 

Infantile, iii. 73. 

Causes of, iii. 73. 

Symptomatic, iii. 73. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 74. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 74. 

Prognosis of, iii. 75. 

Treatment of the sthenic form, iii. 75. 

Treatment of the asthenic form, iii. 77. 

Treatment of infantile, iii. 77. 

Chronic, iii. 78. 

Character of the expectoration in, ill* 
78. 

Symptoms of, iii. 79. 

Causes of, iii. 79. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 80. 

Prognosis of, iii. 80. 

Treatment of, iii. 80. 

Mild, iii. 67. 
Bronchocele, v. 183. 

Character of the tumour, v. 183. 

Symptoms, v. 183. 

Anatomical characters, v. 183. 

Causes, v. 184. 

Connexion of cretinism with, t. 186. 

Diagnosis, v. 187. 

Treatment, v. 187. 
Bronchorrhcea, iii. 84. 

Symptoms of, iii. 84. 

Causes of, iii. 84. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 85. 

Prognosis of, iii. 85. 

Treatment of, iii. 85. 
Bronchotomy, operation of, iii. 45. See Za- 

rvngitis. 
Brow Ague, ii. 156. See Cephalalgia. 
Bruit de Diable, its occurrence in anaemia, iv. 

304. 
Bruit de Sovfflet, theory of its production, iii. 

265. See Heart, diseases qfthe. 
Brunner's Glands, enlargement of, in con- 

tinned fever, v. 139. 
Btch of a year, L 430. See Aleppo Evil. 
Bu0y coat, cause of the, i. 47. 55. See Blood. 
Bulla, i. 369. 
Bulimia, iv. 74. See Dyspepsia, 

Cach^emia, varieties of, 1. 46. 

Cachexy, tubercular, iii. 185. See Consump-- 

tion, pulmonary. 
Cactus Opuntia, its effects on the urine, v. 49. 
Qecum, inflammation of the, iv. 98. 

Peritonitis ofthe, iv. 151. 

Worms foimd in the, v. 238. See Worms, 
Calcareous tumours ofthe uterus, iv. 333. 

Deposits in the arteries, iv. 5. 
Calculus, biliary, iv. 170. See Biliary Calcutta 

Pancreatic, iv. 204. 

Urinary, iv. 236. 

Svmptoms of, iv. 236. 

Cnemical composition of, iv. 238. 

Treatment of, iv. 239. 

Renal, iv. 239. 

Vesical, iv. 230. 
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Camar. See SehirmvM^ Carcinoma. 

GelAtinifoiTO, or areolar, i. 81. ! 
€ameroide^ i. 423. See ChHoidea. 
CoM cr m m Orit, It. 38. See Gangrana Ori». 
C^Uaty circulation, dropay from the ob- 

itruction of, ▼. 106. 
€ mr ci no m a^ rarietlei of, i. 31. 

Anatomical itructure of, i. n. 

Of the stomach, iv. 65. 

Srmptomt of. It. 66. 

Cxtttes of. It. 67. 
Treatment of. It. 67. 

Of the inteitines. It. 132. 
Ofthekidney, ir. 295. 

Of the utenu, iv. 339. 

Srmptoms of. \r. 340. 

Treatment of. It. 341. See Seirrkui. 

Of the stomach, hematemetis from, t. 41. 
€ardiat carcinoma of the, iv. 65. See Car- 
cinoma qftkc Siomach. 
Cardiac Droptift y. 111. See Dropty, 
Cardiaigia^ it. 82. See GastraUna. 
Carditis, Hi. 368. 

Examples of, iii. 338. 

Anatomical characters of, Hi. 339. 

Symptoms of, iii. 341. 
Cartitagmatu transformation of the uterus, ir. 

343. 
Caialquy, n.l%}. 

Symptoms of; ii. 181. ] 

Causes of, ii. 182. 

Nature of. Ii. 183. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 183. 

Prognosis of, it. 183. 

Treatment of, ii. 183. 
Caiamenia. See Disordered Menttruattom, !▼. 

300. 
Cataphora, ii. 183. See Catalepsy. 
Catarrh^ nasal, iii. 66. See Coryxa. 

Pulmonary, iii. 66. 

Symptoms of, iii. 66. 

Physical signs of, iii. 68. 

Character of the expectoration, iii. 68. 

Causes of, iii. 69. 

Treatment of, iii. 69. 

The dry method of treating, iii. 71 . 

Pituitous, iii. 84. See Bronckorrhtea. 

"Dry, iii. 87. See Bronchial Congestion. 

Epidemic, iii. 199. 

Contagious, iii. 199. See If^fiuenxa. 

Ofthe bladder, iv. 298. 
Catarrhal sore-throat, iii. 66. 

Ophthalmia, iii. 66. See Catarrh. 
Cathartics, observations on, v. 303. 

Formulse for, y. 303. 
Caiochusj ii. 181. See Catalepsy. 
Cauliflower excrescence of the uterus, iy. 338. 

Nature of, iy. 338. 

Symptoms of, iv. 338. 

Treatment of, iy. 339. 
CautuSt endemial, i. 254. See Yellow Fever. 
Cavities qf Feins, obliteration ofthe, iy. 32. 
Cellular Substance, inflammation of, i. 73. 

Dropsy of the, y. 97. See Dropsy. 

Worms found in the, y. 238. See Worms. 
Cephakea, ii. 151 . See Cephalalgia. 
Cephalalgia, ii. 161. 

Symptoms of, iL 152. 

Clauses of, ii. 153. 

Pathology of, U. 153. 

Varieties of, ii. 155. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 156. 

Prognosis of, ii. 158. 

Treatment of, ii. 169. 
Cephaloma, in what it consists, i. 32. 

Varieties of, i. 32. See Carcinoma. 
Cerebral determination and congestion, Ii. 11. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 13. 

Causes of, ii. 15. 

Treatment of, ii. 15. 

Arising from d«biUty, or inaaitian, il. 17.1 



Cerebral deterroinatitm and congestion, occur- 
ring in infants and children, ii. 20. 

Apoplexy, ii. 83. See Apopletcy. , 

Dropsy, y. 139. See Dropsy. 

Inflammation, comparative frequency of 
the different forms of, ii. 46. 

Symptoms from exhaustion, ii. 61. See 
Hydrocephaloid Disease. 
Cerebralgia, ii. 263. See Neuralgia. ' 
Cerebritts, ii. 38. 

Acute, il. 39. 

Chronic, ii. 42. 

Anatomical characters of, il. 48. 

Diagnosis of, it 49. 

Treatment of, ii. 54. 
Cheiragra, y. 206. See Gout. 
Cheloidea, i. 423. 

Symptoms of, i. 423. 

Diagnosis of, i. 424. 

Treatment of, I. 424. 
Chemical composition of urinaty fnimiU, iv. 
238. 

Conoposition of dropsical eAisions, y. 107. 
Chest, aliections of^ in fever,) 1. 136. See Fe- 



Physical examination ofthe, iii. 2. 

Inspection, iii. 3. 

Mensuration, iii. 4. 

Percussion, iii. 6. 

Contraction oMhe, from the absorption of 
einised fluid, iii. 1 17. See Plcurity. 
Chicken-pos, 1. 388. See Varicella. 
Children of stnunous parents, management of, 

y. 176. 
Childbed Fever, \. 348. See Fever^ Puerperal. 
Chin Cough, iii. 94. See Pertussis. 
Chin WOk, 1. 397. 899. See^tfcn^; Meniagra. 
Chloasama, i. 416. See Pityriasis. 
Chlorine, inhalation of, in phthisis, ill. 194. 

See Consun^on, pubnonary. 
Chlorosis, symptoms of, iv. 303. 

Nature of, iy. 303. See Amennorrheea, 
Cholera, U. 101. 

Common, or sporadic, iv. 102. 

Malignant, or Asiatic, Iv. 103. 

History of, iy. 104. 

Course of, iy. 104. 

Causes of, iy. 106. 

Arguments for and against its contagions 
nature, iy. 107. 

Symptoms of, iy. 110. 

Prognosis of, iv. 113. 

Anatomical ctiaracters of, iy. 114. 

Nature of, iy. 116. 

Treatment of, iy. 1 18. 
Cholesterine, existence of, in gall stones, iv. 

170. See Liver, diseases qfthe. 
Chorea, ii. 204. 

Analogous aflbctions, ii. 205. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 208. 

Nature of. M. 209. 

Causes of. ii. 210. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 210. 

Prognosis of, ii. 211. 

Treatment of, ii. 211. 

Connected with uterine disturbance, iv. 
806. 

From the irritation of intestinal worms, y> 
233. 
Choroid, inflammation of the, U. 887. See 

Ophthalmia. 
Choroiditis, ii. 327. See Ophthalmia. 
Chronic arteritis, iv. 7. 

Bronchitis, iii. 78. 

Cerebritis, ii. 42. 

Colitis, iy. 94. 

Cystitis, iy. 297. 

Duodenitis, iy. 87 

Eczema, i. 379. 

Gastritis, iv. 58. 

Hepatttis, Iy. 183. 
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Ckrom'e inflammation, terminatfoni of, i. 83. 

Ileo-coUtis, iv. 90. 

Larjrngitis, ili. 46. , 

Meningitis, ii. 37. 

Metritis, iv. 326. 

Nephritis, iv. 269. 

Otitis, ii. 342. 

Ovaritis, iv. 348. 

Pericarditis, iii. 315. 

Peritonitis, iv. 149. 

Phthisis, iii. 182. 

Pneumonia, iii. 154. 

Pleurisy, iii. 115. 

Rheumatism, v. 203. 
Circulation^ diseases of the organs of, 111. 250. 
Cirrhosis t nature of, iv. 190. ; v. 153. 

A frequent cause of ascites, v. 153. See 
Disease of the Liver j and Dropsy. 
CioasnMy i. 424. See Ephelis. 
CoelelmifUluBy v. 248. See Worms. 
Coid in the head, iii. 67. See Coryxa, 

In the eyes, iii. 66. See Catarrh. 
Colic, iv. 132. 

Symptoms of, iv. 132. 

Anatomical characters of, iv. 132. 

Nature of, iv. 132. 

Varieties of, iv. 132.';; 

Prognosis of, iv. 132. ; 

Treatment of, iv. 134 ^ 

Hysteric, iv. 305. 
CoUca Pictonum, iv. 136. 

Causes of, iv. 137. 

Symptoms of, iv. 137. 

Nature of, iv. 137. 

Treatment of, iv. 138U 
ColiUSy iv. 93. 

Acute, iv. 93. 

Chronic, iv. 94. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 95. 

Prognosis of, iv. 96. 

Causes of, iv. 95. . :^' 

Treatment of, iv. 96. 
Colon, non-malignant stricture of the, iv. 123. 

Torpor of the, iv. 138. 
Communication, preternatural, betweoi the 

two sides of the heart, iii. 382. 
Concretions, alvine, iv. 123. 

Gouty, composition of, v. 211. 215. 
Coi\ftuent Small-pox, I. 295. See Small-pox. 
Congenital malformation of the heart, iii. 381. 
Congestion of blood, i. 10. 

Causes of, i. 11. 

Signs of, i. la 

In continued fever, i. 135. 

Cerebral, il. 11. 

Bronchial, iii. 87. 

Hepatic, iv. 177. 

Pancreatic, iv. 201. 

Of the spleen, iv. 208. 

Of the uterus, iv. 322. 

Of the ovarv, iv. 346.1 
Conjunctiva, inflammation of the, ii. 296b See 

Ophthalmia. 
Constipation, iv. 138. See Torpor of the Colon. 
Consumption^ pulmonary, iii. 161. 

General characters of, iii. 161. 

Anatomical characters of, Iii. 161. 

Miliary tubercle, iii. 162. 

Yellow induration, iii. 162. 

Infiltrated tubercle, iii. 163. 

Number, sixe, and structure of tubercular 
excavations, iii. 163. 

Symptoms of the first stage, iii. 171. 

Haemoptysis, iii. 172. 

Symptoms of the second stage, iii. 172. 

Symptoms of the third stage, ili. 173. 

Character of the expectoration, iii. 173. 

Accidental lesions occurring in.the pro* 
gress of, ilL 174. 

Physical signs of the'first stage, iii. 175. 

Of the second stage, ill. 177. 



Consumption^ physical signs of the third stage. 

Cavernous rhonchns, iii. 178. 

Cavernous respiration, iii. 178. 

Pectoriloquy, iii. 178. 

Complications of, iii. 180. 

Varieties^of, iii. 181. 

Acute, iii. 181. 

Chronic, iii. 182. 

Latent, iii. 183. 

Origin and causes of, iii. 184. 

Tubercular cachexy, iii. 185. 

Hereditary predisposition, iii. 186. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 187. 

Prognosis of, iii. 188. 

Treatment of, iU. 169. 

Of the first stage, iU. 190. 

Advantages of change of air, iii. 193. 

Treatment of the second and third stages, 
iii. 194. ^^ * 

Prevention of tubercular disease, iii. 195. 
Continued Fever, i 125. See Fever. 
Contraction of the joints hi scurvy, v. 79. See 

Scurvy. 
Convalescence Arom fever, management of, i. 

186. 
Convulsive cough of children, iii. 94. See 

Pertussis. 
Cophosis, ii. 281. See Paralysis 
Copper Nose, i. 397. See Acne. 
Cornea, inflammation of the, 11. 316. See 

Ophthalmia. 
Coryza, sj^mptoms of, iii. 67. 
Cough, iii. 66. See Catarrh. 

Causes which excite, iii. 25. " 
Coup de Sang, ii. 82. See Apoplexy, 
Couperose, i. 397. See Acite. 
Cowpox^ i. 321. See Vaccination. 
Cowrap, i. 395. See Impetigo. 
Creeping Palsy, ii. 276. See Paralysis. 
Cresmos, i. 409. See Prurigo. 
Cretinism, v. 186. See Bronchocele. 
Crick of the Neck, v. 206. See Rheumatism. 
Critical days in fever, i. 133. 

Of continued fever, table of, L 133. 
Croup, iii. 52. 

Symptoms of, iii. 52. 

Difllerent forms of, iii. 53. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 64. 

Nature of, iii. 55. 

Formation of false membrane, iii. 56. 

Diagnosis of, iU. 66. 

Causes of, iii. 57. 

Prognosis of, iii. 57. 

Treatment of, iii. 58. 

Operation of tracheotomy in, iii. 61. 

Spasmodic. See Laryngismus Stridulus. 
Crowtng Disease, iii. 61. iSoe Latyitgismsu 

Stridulus. 
Crusta Lactea, i. 377. See Eczema. 
Crusted Tetter, i. 395. See Impetigo, 
Cutaneous transpiration deficient, Idropcy 

from, V. 106. 
Cyanosis, iii. 382.' 

Cynanche Maligna, i. 838. See Scarlatina 
Maligna. 

Parotidoea, iv. 45. See ParotUis.\ 

Trachealis— stridula infantum, iii. 62. See 
Croup. 

Tonsillaris, iv. 50. ^e^ Angina TonsH' 
laris. 
Cystitis, iv. 297. 

Causes of", iv. 297. 

Symptoms of, iv. 297. 

Varieties of, iv. 297. 
Cysts in the liver, iv. 188. 

Ovarium, iv. 349. 

Daetylius Aculeaius, v. 254. See Worms. 
Dal Fil, i. 489. See Elephantiasis Arabtta* 
Dondri^ i. 416. Ste Pityriasis. 
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Dartre Crattaefis, L 996. Am /inpcMrD. 

Crustacea flareseente. 8«e iMiMf^ Fr/n(> 



E'cailleuse, 1.411. Sea Ptori€u/s. 

R'rytbdmoide, 1. 870. Sm Brgtkemm, 

Furfurac^ rolanta, 1. 407. He« Prurigo, 

PustaleuM, 1. 899. S«e Memtagra. 

Pustuleuse Couperoce, i. 897. 

Diftieiiiin§e, i. 897. 

Mlliaire, 1. 897. See Aene. 

PhlrcteDolde coofluente, 1. 801 . 8«e Pern- 
pkigui. 

Roiigdante, 1. 490. See Lumu. 

Sdche, i. 4 11. See P$mria$U. 

Squammeuae humide. 1. 377. See Bcxema. 

Squamtnetue licbenoide, i. 411. 

Squaromeuse viTe, 1. 877. See Bcxema. 
Decline. See Cunsumpiiont fmimonarp. 
Degemeraium, fiotj, of the heart, Ui. 866. 

OfthellTer. It. 163. 

Granular, of the kidney, W. 278. 

Malignant, of the ovary, It. 880. 
DeUrtmm of ferer, 1. 184. 

From excessive hsemorrhage, t. 10. 

Hunger, U. 68. 

Ebrioflitatla, ii. 148. See DcUrium Tre- 
mens. 

Tremlfaciens, U. 148. See Delirium Tre- 
mrm. 

EbrieUtIt potatomm, 11. 143. See Deli- 
rimm TVemem*. 
Delirium Tremeiu, U. 143. 

Causes of, 11. 143. 

Symptoms of, ii. 144. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 147. 

Nature of, ii. 147. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 147. 

From inflammation of the Inaln, ii. 5f. 

From mania, ii. 129. 

Prognosis of, ii. 14ft. 

Treatment of, IL 148. 
Dementia, ii. 106. See Ituamty. 
DemtUcents, observations on, v. 316. 

Formulse for, t. 816. 
Dentition, diseases incident to the process of, 
iv. 40. 

Local symptoms of, iv. 4Ql 

Remote affections, iv. 41. 

Treatment of, iv. 43. 

Order in which the teeth appear in the first 
dentition, iv. 43. 
Deobetruent remedies, observations on, y. 318. 

Formulsp for, v. 318. 
Derbyshire Neck, v. 183. See Bronckocde. 
Dermataeria, i. 427. See Pellagra. 
Devonshire Colic, iv. 136. See Colica Pietonum. 
Development, imperfect, of the female sexual 

organs, iv. 302. 
Diabetes, iv. 241. 
1^ Insipidus, iv. 242. 

VarieUes, iv. 242. 

Mellitus, iv. 24.V 

History of, iv. 245. 

Svmptoms of, iv. 246. 

Characters of the urine in, iv. 246. 

Excessive secretion and increased density 
ofthe urine, iv. 247. 

Tests of the presence of sugar, iv. 249. 

State of the functions of the alimentary 
canal, iv. 251. 

Of the blood and circnlatlon, iv. 252. 

Of the cutaneous functions, iv. 252. 

Secondary disorders, iv. 253. 

Anatomical characters oU iv* 254. 

Pathology of, Iv. 254. 

Causes of. iv. 256. 

Prognosis of, iv. 256. 

Treatment of, iv. 257. 

Chylosus, iv. 261. 
Diaphoretics, observations on, v. 296. 

Formulc for, v. 896. 



Dimrrheea, Iv.^. 

From increased peristaltic aetlod, 1 ▼. 99. 

Feculent, iv. 99. 

Bilious, iv. 99. 

Mucous, iv. 99. 

Serous, iv. 100. 

Fibrinous, iv. 100. 

Treatment of. iv. 100. 

From excessive pMscnsatlc secretion, ir. 
200. 
Diathesis, characters of the scroAilons, v. IM. 

Sims of the cancerous, i. 35. 

Of the neurotic, i. 50. 
Diet, proper, for dyspeptic patients, Iv. T8. 
Digestive organs, diseases of the. iv. 34. 
Dtlatation ofthe bronchi, til. 108. 

Of the heart, iii. 365. 

CausM of, UL 355. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 856 

Ph3^cal signs of, iii. 857. 

General symptoms of, iii. 357. 

Prognosis of, lil. 358. 

Treatment of, iii. 3.'i9. 

Partial, of the heart, ill. 360. 

Of the aorta, iv. 9. 

Of the pulmonary artery, iv. 19. 

Of the right side of the heart, drop7 from, 
v. 111. 
Diphtheritis, iv. 48. See Angina Membra- 

naeea. 
Diplosoma Crenata, v. 241. See Wor$n». 
Disease, definition of, i. 1. 

Forms of. i. 2. 

Symptoms of, i. 3. 

Revulsion of, i. 5. 

Metastasis of, i. 7. 

Causes of, i. 8. 

The black, i. 481. See Lepra Astn^ 
ehanica. 
Diseases ofthe capOIary system, i. lOi 

Of the blood, L 45. 

Of the nerves, i. 49. 

Of the »kin, 1.369. 

Ofthe nervous system, ii. 1. 

Of the organs of respiration, lit. 1. 

Of the organs of circulation, iii. 200. 

Of the heart, iii. 250. 

Of the arteries, iv. 1. 

Of the veins, iv. 24. 

Of the organs of digestion, iv. 34. 

Of the biliary organs, iv. 159. 

Ofthe pancreas, iv. 200. 

Of the spleen, iv. 208. 

Of the urinary organs, iv. 815. 

or the kidney, iv. 21R. 

Ofthebladder, iv. 297. 

Of the prostate gland, iv. 299. 

Of the uterus, iv. 300. 

Oftheovaria,iv. 846. 
Displacement of the heart, Hi. 379. 

From pleuritic eflhsion, iii. 379. 

From other diseases, iii. 379. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 380. 
Distoma HepaHeum, v. 247. See Worms. 
Diuretics, oDservations on, v. 309. 

Formulse for, v. 31 1 . 
Dolor Faciei, ii. 263. 

Typyco charactere, 11.263. See Netarai' 
gia. 
Dothinenteritis, i. 120. 139. 

Specific nature of, iv. 89. See Fever iZro* 
Colitis. 
Dropsp, V. 96. 

General doctrines of, v. 96. 

Forms of, v. 97. 

General pathology of, v. 99. 

Balance oettreen exhalation and idiserp- 
tlon, V. 98. 

Conditions favourable to the prodoctioo 
of, V. 99. 

Active, V. 101. 
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■Ferer,iecondai7ttfltetions in continued, i 183. 
Ofthe head, i. 134. 
Of the throat,!. 136. 
Of the chest, i. 136. 
Ofthe abdomen, 1. 137. 
Ofthe hepatic system, 1. 140. 
Ofthe skfa, i. 140. 
Petechias, t 140. 
Vibices, i. 142. 
Erythema, i. 142. 
Gangrene, 1. 142. 
Erysipelas, i. 142. 
Miliaria, i. 143. , 
Sequelae, i. 143. 
Relapses, i. 143. 

Rheumatism and neuralgia in, \. 144. 
Partial palsy, i. 144. 
OEdema, i. 145. 
Phlegmasia dolens, i. 145. 
Acute febrile inflammations, 1. 145. 
Phthisis pulmonalis, i. 145. 
Mania, i. 146. 
Prevalence of, i. 146." 
Mortality of, i. 148. 
Duration of, I 149. 

Anatomical characters of continued, i. 150. 
Brain and its membranes, i. 151. 
Alimentary canal, i. 151 . 
Serouft membranes, i. 152. 
Glandular system, i. 152. 
Great Tiscera, i. 152. 
Causes of continued, 1. 153 
Infection, i. 154. 
Prognosis of, i. 164. 
Treatment of, i. 170. 
ftophylaxis, 1. 187 
Intermittent, i. 2U 
Svmptoms of, 1. 215. 
Varieties of, i. 218. 
Quotidian, i. 219. 
Tertian, i. 219. 
Quartan, i. 221. 
Complicated, i. 222. 
Diagnosis of, i. 226. 
Prognosis of, i. 226. 
Terminations of, i. 227. 
Anatomical characters of, 1. 828. 
Statistics of, i. 230. 
Nature of, i. 232. 
Exciting causes of, i. 233. 
Treatment of, i. 234. 
Remittent, i. 238. 
Symptoms of, i. 239. 
Bilio-inflammatory form, 1. 241. 
Malignant form, i. 244. 
Complications of, i. 346. 
Terminations of, i. 246. 
Anatomical characters of, i. 247. 
Duration of, i. 247. 
Prognosis of, i. 247. 
Nature of, i. 248. 
Diagnosis of, i. 249. 
Treatment of, i. 250. 
Yellow, i. 254. 
Symptoms of, i. 254. 
Varieties of, 1. 259. 
Blackvomit, i. 261. 
Anatomical characters of, i. 262. 
Statistics of, i. 264^.268. 
Prognosis of, i. 265. 
Diagnosis of, i. 266. 
Nature of, i. 267. 
Causes of, i. 268. 
Treatment of, i. 272. 
Infantile gastric remittent, 1. 277* 
Symptoms of the acute form, i. 277. 
Causes of, i. 278. 
Diagnosis of, i. 280. 
Treatment of, i. 281. 
Chronic form of, i. 283. 
Treatment of, i. 284. 



Fever, diagnosis f^om hydrocephalus, li. 73. 

Hectic, i. 286. 

Sjrmptoms of, i. 286. 

Diagnosis of, i. 288. 

Causes of, i. 288. 

Treatment of, i. 290. See Contumption^ 
pulmonary. 

Scarlet, i. 334. See Scarlatina. 

Puerperal, i. 348. 

Opinions on the nature of, 1. 349. 

Character of different epidemics, i. 860. 

Causes of, i. 351 . 

Acute puerperal peritonitis, i. 353. 

Adynamic or malignant, i. 356. 

Puerperal intestinal irritation, i. 362 > 

False peritonitis, i. 364. 

MiliL, i. 366. 

Occurrence of bronchitis in the progress of 
continued, iii. 74. 

Inflammatory swelling of the lower ex- 
tremities in, iv. 29. 

Marsh, i. 214. See Intermittent Fever." 
Fibrous Membranes, effects of inflammation 
on, i. 76. 

Tumours of the uterus, iv. 832. 
FiUaria Medinensis, v. 250. 

Oculi, V. 252. 

Bronchialis, v. 252. See Wormt, 
First Dentition, disorders of, iv. 40. 
Fish-skin Disease, i. 417. See Ichthf^it. 
Flatulence, iv. 71. See Dyspepsia. 

Treatment of, iv. 79. 
Fluids, pathology of, in fever, i. 116. 
Fluke. See Distoma Hepaticum. 
Flux, bronchial, iii. 84. See Bronehorrheea. 
Folic des Ivrognes, ii. 143. See Delirium Tre- 
mens. 
Formulary, v. 261. 
Frambcesia, i. 421 . 

Treatment of, i. 422. 
Freckle, i. 424. See Lentigo 
Fullness. See Plethora. 
Fumigations in continued fever, i. 188. 
Fungus Heematodes. See Sarcoma, medullary, 
Furuncuii Atonici, i. 393. See Ecthyma. , 

Gale, ipidfmique, i. 377. See Eczema. 
Gail-Bladder, worms found in the, v. 238. See 

Worms. 
Gallstones, iv. 170. See Biliary Calculi. 
Galvanism, as a solvent of vesical calculi, iv. 

241. 
Gangnena Oris, iv. 38. 

Symptoms of, iv. 38. 

Cfauses of, iv. 39. 
'Prognosis of, iv. 39. 

Treatment of, iv. 39. 
Gangrene, a termination of inflammation, i. 66. 
See Ir\flammation. 

Ofthe lungs, iii. 139. See Pneumonia. 

Of the liver, iv. 182. 
Gasiralgia, iv. 82. 

Symptoms of, iv. SSL 

Nature of, iv. 82. 

Causes of, iv. 82. 

Treatment of, iv. 83. 
Gastric Dyspepsia, irritable, iv. 82. 
Gastric Juice, softening of the coats [of tho 
stomach by the, iv. 68. 

Cadaveric perforation of the stomach by 
the, iv. 71. 

Infantile remittent fever, i. 277. 
Gastritis, iv. 54. 

Symptoms of acute, iv. 57. 

Of sub-acttte, iv. 58. 

Of chronic, iv. 58. 

Anatomical characters of, iv. 60. 

Causes of, iv. GO. 

Treatment of acute, iv. 62. 

Of sub-acute and chronic, iv. 63. ' 
Gastrodynia, iv. 82. See Oastralgia.' 
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Qoitro-enieHHi^ occurrence of, in continued 

ferer. i. 138. 
Gattrorrkagia, r. Vi. Sec Httmatemetit. 
Oatlrorrkaa^ It. 89. 

From diteu* of the pancrew, Iv. 301. 
Gtanderi, 1. 408. See Eguinfa. 
OUauU of Perer end Brunner, enlargement of, 
in continued fever, i. 139. 

Bronchial, diseases of the. tii. 198. 

Parotid, inflammation of the, iv. 4S. 

Mesenteric, diseases of the, iv. 153. 

Lymphatic, scrofulous enlargement of, ▼. 
169. 
(Hffmow. Table showing the comparatire 
prevalence of fever in, during a series of 
years, i. 147. 

Table showing the proportion of cases of 
iever to the population in, i. 160. 
Globus Hystericuif if. 216. See Bytterta, 
C/oMiMl,lv.44. 
GlottiMt eedemaof the, iii. 41. See lAtryn/iitit. 

Spasm of the, iii. 61. See Laryngttmtu 
Stridulm. 
Goitre^ r. 183. See Bronckocele. 
Gcnorrkmal Opkihalmia, ii. 304. See OpHlhal. 

mfa. 
GcMi, r. 208. 

Symptoms of, t. 208. 

Acute, T. 208. 

Causes of, t. 209. 

Chronic, t. 211. 

Symptoms of, y. 211 . 

Ck>ncretions in, v. 211. 215. 

Characters of the urine, t. 212. 

Seat of, T. 213. 

Retrocedent, r. 213. 

Of the stomach, ▼. 213. 

Symptoms of, v. 213. 

Diagnosia of, ▼. 214. 

Fatholoey of, t. 219. 

Anatomical Characters of, t. 21 G> 

Causes of, ▼.217. 

Treatmentof, T. 221. 

Prevention of, ▼. 229. 
Gr^corttm JBlevkantiasiSt 1. 418. See Lepra 

Tuber ctuosum. 
Granular Disease qfOkeK dbiey, iv. 278. 

Symptoms of, iv. S79. 

dharacters of the urine, iv. 280. 

State of the blood, iv. 282. 

Secondary diseases, iv. 283. 

Causes of, ir. 286. 

Prognosis of, iv. 287. 

Anatomical characters of, iv. 288. 

Pathology of, iv. 288. 

Treatment of the urinary disease, iv. 291. 

Of the secondary disorder, iv. 292. 
Granulations in the cardiac valves, v. 197. 
Gravel, iv. 224. 

Symptoms of, iv. 224. 

"varleUes of, iv. 227. 

Causes of, iv. 228. 

Pathology of, iv. 228 

Prognosis of, iv. 231. 

Treatment'of, iv. 231. 

OfthelithiciT. 231. 

Of the pbosphatic. iv. 234. 
Grease in horses, connection of, with cowpox, 

i. 322. 
Grippe ha, iii. 1$9. See Infiui>nxa. 
Guinea Worm, v. 250. See Filiaria ^fcdinen- 

sis. 
Gums, sponginess of the, in scurvy, v. 82. See 
Scurvy, 
Rosea vel Rosacea, i. 397. Sej Acne. 

Hiematemesis, ▼.j35. 
Symptoms of, r. 39. 
Diagnosis of, ▼. 36. 
Iiiability to recur, ▼. 36. 
Quantity of blood lost, ▼. 37. 



ffamatemesis, changes which take |fUpe in the 

effUsed blood, ▼. 37. 
Mode in which the blood escapes, r. 37. 
Causes of, ▼. 38. 
Passive, ▼. 39. 
Vicarious, v. 39. 
Depending upon disease of the mauof 

blood, ▼. 39. 
Depending upon structural disease, v. 40. 
From corrosive persons, v. 40. 
From ulceration of the stomach, v. 41. 
From perforation of a vessel, v. 41. 
From carcinoma of the itomach, v. 41. 
Symnathetic, v. 42. 

Of disease of the liver and spleen, ▼. 42 
Hamaturia, v. 48. 

Characters of the efAued blood, v. 48. 
Tests of tht presence of blood, v. 90. ; 
Seat of the hsemorrhage, ▼. 90. 
Urethral, ▼. 90. 
Vesical V. 90 
Renal, ▼. 91. 
Idiopathic, ▼. 52. 
Passive, V. 92. 
Vicarious, v. 53. 
Sjrmpathetic, v. 53. 
Epidemic, v. S3. 
Haemoptysis, v. 24. 

Quantity of blood lost in, ▼. 29. 
Duration of the attack, v. 26. 
Sources of the hsemorrhase. ▼. 26. 
From the larynx and tracnea, v. 26. 
From the bronchi, v. 27. 
From the vesicular structure of the long, 

V. 28. See Apoplexy, pulmonary. 
Causes of, v. 28. 
Treatment of, v. 29. 
Symptomatic of the deposition of pul- 

monary tubercle, v. 31. 
Of tubercular ulceration, r. 31 . 
In phthisis, ill. 172. 
Htemorrhage, active, v. 6. 
Congestive, i. 18. 
Constitutional, v. 5. 
Cutaneous, v. 14. 
Diagnosis of, v. 4. 
Doctrines of, general view of the, i. 18. ; 

V. 11. 
Efltects of local, v. 8. 
Constitutional, v. 9. 
Exhalation by, v. 2. 
Epistaxis, V. 21 . 
Hepatic, iv. 177. 

Disease, occurring in the progress of, ff , 198. 
Hereditary tendency to, v. 6. 
Inflammatory, i. 19. 
Into the iliac cavity, ▼. 18. 
Pericardium, v. 19. 
Peritoneal cavity, v. 24. 
Lung, fV-om the, v. 24. See Htemoptgtiu 
Ovaries, from the, iv. 346. 
Pancreas, from the, iv. 201. 
Passive, V. 7. 
Predisposition to particular forms of, with 

reference to age, 1. 19. 
Serous membranes, from, r. 17. 
Spontaneous, diiferent forms of, v. 4. 
Subcutaneous, v. 15. 
Symiiathetlc, v. 12. 
Symptomatic, v. 12. 
Symptoms preccKl^ng an attack of, v. 6. 
Of profuse, referred to the brain, ii* 

63. 
Vicarious, v. 5. 

Treatment of constitutional, v. 10. 
From the nose, v. 21. 
Lungs, V. 24. 
Stomach, v. 39. 
Intestines, v. 44. 
Urethra, v. 90. 
Bladder, v. 90. ' 
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Htfm&rrhage from the kidney, r. 5L " 

Uterus, ▼. M. 

In scurvy, v. 78. 
Jf^emorrhoea Petechialii^ 1. 426. 
Jhemorrhoids, iv. 125. 

Causes of, iv. 125. 

Hsemorrholdal tumours, ir. 126. 
Symptoms of, Iv. 128. 

Causes of, iv. 128. 
Treatment of, iv. 128. 
HaiT'teorm, v. 250. See FiU'aria Medinen- 

its. 
Hanging^ cause of death firom, iii. 233. See 

Asphyxia ; Strangulation. 
Haut Mai, li. 162. See Epilepsy. 
Hay Fevffr^ iil. 84. See Bronckorrhoea. 
Mead, affections of the, in fever, i. 134. See 

Fever. 
Headaeh^ ii. 151. See Cephalalgia. 
Hearty aneurism of the, Iii. 242. See Hyper' 
trophy. 

Real, iii. 360. 

Auscultation of the, iii. 260 

Natural sounds of the, iii. 260. 

Physical causes of, iii. 261 . 

Morbid sounds of the, iii. 263. 

Bruit de soufllet, iii. 263. 

Fr6mis8ment cataire, iii . 268. 

To and^ sound, iii. 268. 

Atrophy of the, iii. 363. 

Cartilaginous and bony deposits, iii. 368. 

Dilatation of the, 111^355. 

Diseases of the, general observations on, 
iii. 278. 

Disordered motions of the. iii. 269. 

Displacement of the, iii. 379. 

From pleuritic effusions, iii. 113. 

Causes of, iii. S8 1. 

Prognosis of, lU. 278.'283. 

General principles of treatment, iii. 283. 

Fatty degeneration of the, iii. 366. 

Fungus hsmatodes, iil. 367. 

Hsemorrhagic effusion, iii. 365. 

Hemiaofthe, iii. 380. 

Hydatids of the, iii. 368. 



Hypertrophy of the. iii. 342. 
Impulse of the, iii. 259. 



Induration of the, iii. 364. 

Inflammation of the, iii. 338. 

Irrecularity of the rhythm, iii. 270. 

Malformations of the, iii. 381. 

Measurement of the, iii. 255. 

Motions of the, iii. 258. 

Nervous affections of the, iii. 285. 

Neuralgia of the, iii. 305. 

(Edema of the, iU. 365. 

Ossification of the, ilL 368. 

Palpitation of the, iii. 285. 

Polypous concretions of the, iii. 372. 

Rheumatic inflammation of the, iii. 318. 

Relation of the, to the lungs, iii. 252. 

Rupture of the, iii. 369. 

Scirrhus of the, til. 367. 

Siteofthe, iii. 250. 

Softening of the, iii. 364. 

Structure of the, iii. 253. Ji 

Tubercle of the, iii. 367. 

Tumours of the, iiL 368. 

Valves, diseases of the, iii. 328. 

'Weight of the. iU. 255. 

Woundsofthc, iu. 371. 

Hsemoptysis* from structural affections of 

the, V. 33. ■ 
Dropsy from disease of the, v. 111. 
Rheumatism of the, v. 192. 
Granulations on the valves of the, v. 197* 
Preternatural communication between the 

two sides of the, iii. 382. 
JBearibum, iv. 82. See Gastralgia. 
Hectic Fever, i. 286. &w Fever, hectic : and 

Phthisis, 



Hectic Fever, infkntile,*!. 277. See Fever, t'lt- 

fanltle gastric remittent. 
Hemacelinose, i. 426. See purpura. 
Henu'crania Idiopathica, ii. 363. Sec 2f£tt- 

ralgia. 
Hemiplegia, U. 277. See Parnlysis, 
Hepatic cough» Iv. 179. See Purpura, 

Abscess, iv. 180. 

Different organs through which its con- 
tents may be discharged, iv. 180. See 
Hepatitis. 

Congestion, iv. 177 

Hsemorrhage, iv. 177 
Hepatisation of the lung, iii. 137. See Pneu-> 

monia. 
Hepatitis, iv. 177. 

Acute, iv. 178. 

Sympathetic pains, iv. 178. 

Hepatic cough, iv. 179. 

Terminations of, iv. 179. 

Suppuration of, iv. 180. 

Chronic, Iv. 182. 

Treatment of, iv. 183. 

Mercury as a remedy for, Iv. 184. 

Other specific remedies, iv. 186. 
Hereditary predisposition to disease, i. 72. 

To phthisis, iii. 186. 

Hsemorrhage affections, v. 6. 
Hernia of the heart, iil. 380. 
Herpes, i. 382. 

General characters of, 1. 382. 

Phlyctenodes, i. 382. 

Labialis. i. 383. 

Freputialis, I. 383. 

Zoster, 1. 383. 

Circinnatus, i. 384. 

Iris, i. 384. * 

Treatment of, i. 385. 

Exedens, i 420. 

iEsthiomenes, i. 420. See Lupus. 
Heterologous Formations, pathology of, I. 26h 

Anatomical structure of, i. 32. 
Hiccup. See Singultus. 
Hob-nail Liver. See Cirrhosis. 
Homicidal Impulse, ii. 118. See Insanity. 
Hooping-cough, iii. 94. See Pertussis. 
Hunger, delirium from, ii. 63. 
Hydatids of the heart, 111. 368. 

Liver, iv. 188. 

Pancreas, iv. 204. 

Spleen, iv. 210. 

Uterus, iv. 845.^ 

Ovaries, Iv. 350' 
Hydatis, i. 390. See Pemphigus. 
Bydreneephaloid disease, ii. 61. 

Symptoms of, ii. 62. 

Treatment of, ii. 62. 

Diagnosis from infiammation of the brain 
11.53. 
Hydroa, I, 390. See Pemphigus. 
Hydroa-sueita et miliaire, i. 386. See Miliaria 
Hydrocephalus, ii. 64. 

Symptoms of acute, ii. 64. 

First stage, ii 65. 

Second stage, ii. 66. 

Third stage, ii. 66. 

Forms of acute, ii. 67. 

Anatomical characters of, il. 69. 

Causes of, ii. 71. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 73. 

From hi&ntile gastric remittent fever. 
1. 281. ' 

Prognosis of, II. 74. 

Treatment of, ii. 74. 

Spurious, ii. 61. See Hydrencepkaloid 
Disease. 
Hydrometra, iv. 344. 
Hydro-nephrosis, iv. 296. See Kidiuy, diS' 

eases qfthe. 
Hydro-pericardium, iii. 375. ; v. 149. 
Bydro-pneumo-pericardium, iii. 378. 
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Premonitory iinaptoins of, ii. 247. 
Srmptomt of the attack, U. 348. 
Causes of, il. 251. 
Period of incubation, ii. 253. 
Anatomical characters of IL S54. 
Nature of. U. 3U. 
Diagnosis of, il. 396. 
Prognods of, U. 996. 
Treatment of, ii. SS7. 
Bgdromrtukig^ ii. 197- 
Congenital, ii. 197. 
Developed after birth, 11. 198. 
Causes of, ii. 199. 
Anatomical characters of, ii. 199. 
Mature of, ii. SOO. 
Diagnosis of, il. 200. 
Prognosis of, U. 201. 
Treatmentof. ii. 201. 
S^drotkorax, r. 148. See Dropsff^ Thoracic. 
Hygrophobia^ ii. 246. See Hydrophobia. . 
Jfymen, imperforate, ir. 310. 
Jfyperitmia^ in what it consists, i. 4A. 
JijfperteMthnia^ in what it consists, i. 90. 
Mgpertrophif^ in what it consists, 1. 38. 

Causes of, i. 38. 

Ofthefaeart, ill. 343. 
Forms of, iii. 843. 

Weight of the heart in, iii. 844. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 345. 

Physical signs of, iii. 346. 

General sjrmptoms of, ill. 347. 

Complications of, ill. 349. 

Causesof, iii. 351. 
Duration of, iii. 352. 

Prognosis of, iii. 352. 

Treatment of, iii. 352. 

Of the tonsils, iv. 59. 

Of the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
iv. 57. 

Of the pancreas. It. 203. 

Of the spleen. It. 2(i8. 

Of the kidneys, iv. 266. 

Of the uterus, iv. 344. 

Of the ovary, iv. 359. 

Of the brain, v. 143. 
Hypochondriasis, ii. 137. 

Symptoms of, ii. 138. 

Causesof, ii. 139 

Nature of, ii. 139. 

Treatment of, ii. 139. See Insanity, 
Hysteralgia, iv. 317. 

Symptoms of, iv. 317. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 318 

Prognosis of, iv. 318. 

Treatment'of, ir JtlS See 2feuralgia. 
Hysteria, ii. 215. 

Regular, ii. 216. 

Irregular, ii. 217. 

Complicated, ii. 219. 

Nature of, ii. 223. 

Occurrence of in males, ii. 223. 

Treatment of the paroxysm, ii. 223. 

Of affections with which it is associated, 
ii.224. 
Hysterical Coiic, iv. 305. 

Dysphagia, iv. 305. 

Cough, li. 218. 

Aphonia, ii. 218. 

Vomiting. U. 218. 

Ischuria, li. 218. 

Affections of the Joints, ii. 218. 

Treatment of, ii. 230. 

laOufosii, 1. 417. 

Treatment, i. 417. 
Icterus. See Jaundice. 
JUtnis Sacer, i. 372. See EryskfOat, 
neO'Colitis, Iv. 88. / 

Acute, iv. 89. 

Chronic, iv. 90. 



Heo-coUHt, •ynptam of, ir. 90. \ 

Causes of, iv. 93. | 

Treatment of, iv. 92. 
Heum^ inflammation of. See HeO'CoUtii. 
Ileus^ iv. 132. See Colie. 
tUae Passion^ iv. 133. See CoUc. 
Impetigo^ i. 395. 

G«>eral characters of, i. 396. 

Figurata, i. 395. 

Sparsa, i. 396. 

Diagnosis of, i. 396. 

Treatment of, i. 396. 
Iniian Cholera. See Cholera. 
Indigestion Ay. 1\. See DgMMpsia. 
Induration, general causesof, i. 41. 

A termination of Inflammation, 1. 76. 

Of the brain, ii. 45. 

Of the heart, iii. 364. 

Of the stomach, iv. 56. 

Of the pancreas, iv. 803. 

Of the spleen, iv. 209. 
Ittfantile Gastric Remittent Fever, i. 277. 
Ivjection qf Fever, i. 154. 
InJIamnuUion, phenomena of, i. 17. 

Nature of, i. 57. 

Natural elfecU of, i. 65. 

Causes of, i. 69. 

Anatomical characters*of, 1. 73. 

In cellular substance, 1. 73. 

In membranous parts, i. 73. 

In serous membranes, i. 74. 

In mucous membranes i. 74. 

In parenchymatous yiscera, i. 75. 

Fibrous membranes, i. 76. 

Muscular fibres, i. 77. 

Symptoms of, i. 77. 

Varieties of, i. 83. 

Latent, i. 82. 

Subacute, i. 82. 

Chronic, 1. 82. 

ScroAilous, i. 83. 

Erythematic, i. 85. 

Exanthematoua, i. 87. 

Rheumatic, i. 88. 

Gouty, i. 89. 

Syphilitic, i. 89. 

Cionorrhceal, i- 89 

Symptomatic, i. 9(K 

Modified, i. 90. 

Modes of fatal terminations, i. 91. 

Treatment of, i. 97. 

Of the brain, ii. 10. 

Of the dura mater, ii. 26. 

Of the membranes of the brain, li. 37. 

Oftheeye, 11.296. 

Oftheear, ii. 336. 

Ofthelungs, Hi. 335. 

Of the heart, iii. 338. 

Of the arteries, ill. 4. 

Of the veins, iv. 25. 

Of the mouth, iv. 34. 

Of the tongue, iv. 44. 

Of the parotid gland, iv. 45. 

Of the throat, iv. 46. 

Ofthetonsils, iv. 50. 

Of the stomach, iv. 54. 

Ofthe bowels iv. 86. 

Of the peritoneum, iv. 141 . 

Of the liver, iv. 177. 

Of the pancreas, iv. 301. 

Of the spleen iv. 208. 

Of the kidneys, ir. 267. 

Ofthe bladder, iv. 297. 

Of the uterus, iv. 382. 

Of the ovary, iv. 346. 

Of the synovial membranes, v. 804. 

Intermittent of the brain, ii. 43. 
Inflammatory Fever, 1. 126. See Fever. 

Blush, i. 370. See Erythema. 
■"" Dropsy, v. 108. 
Tnfluenxa iii. 199. 
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Ififluenxa, gymptomg of, iii. 199. 

Complications of, iii. 199. 

History of, iii. 200. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 207. 

Kature of, iii. 207. 

Causes of, iii. 208. 

Treatment of, iii. 210. 

Sequelae of, iii. 212. 
Inhalation, in bronchitis, iii. 81. 

In phthisis, iii. 81. 
Inoculation of small-pox, i. 316. See Small- 
pox. 

Cow-pox, 1. 821. See Vaccination, 

Measles, i. 332. 

Scarlet fever, i. 342. 
Insanity, ii. 102. 

Mania, ii. 104. 

Dementia, ii. 106. 

Phenomena of moral insanity, ii. 110. 

Monomania, ii. 114. 

Melancholia, ii. 116. 

Insane impulse, ii. 117. 

Progress and terminations of, 11. 123, 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 125. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 128. 

Causes of, ii. 129. 

Treatment of, ii. 132. 

Hypochondriasis, ii. 137. 

Puerperal, ii. 140. 

From menstrual disorder, iv. 307. 

Its connection with; scrofula, v. 170. See 
ScrofiUa. 
Interlobular Emphysema^ iii. 160. 
Intermittent Fever, i. 214. See Fever. 

Hemiplegia, ii. 278. See Paralysis. 
Intertrigo, i. 370. See Erythema, 
Intestinal Concretions, iv. 123.' 
Intestines, inflammation of, iv. 88. 

Organic diseases of, iv. 122. 

Carcinoma of, iv. 1 22. 

Fatty discharges flrom the, iv. 125. 

Perforation of, by worms, r. 234. 

Worms found in the, t. 238. See Worms. 
Irritable bladder, iv. 298, 

Uterus, Ivs 317. 
Irritation, puerperal Intestinal, 1. 362. 

Spinal, ii. 184. See Spinal Irritation, 
Iritis, ii. 318. See Ophthalmia. 
Ischuria Berudis, iv. 262. See Vrine^ sup- 
pression qf. 
Itch, the, i. 385. See Scabies. 

Jaundice, from affections of the duodenum, ir. 

162. 
Without evident disease of the liver or 

gall ducts, iv. 165. 
From excessive bilious secretion, iv. 166. 
From impeded secretion of bile, Iv. 167. 
Symptoms of, iv . 171 . 
Conjectures regarding the condition of the 

liver from the character of the, iv. 194. 
Affections of the brain succeeding to, iv. 

195. ^ 

State of the alvine evacuations, iv. 196. 
State of the urine, iv. 196. 
Joints, hysterical affection of the, ii. 230. 

Contraction of the, in scurvy, v. 79. See 

Scurvy. 

Karlsbad, efficacy of its mineral waters In 

chronic rheumatisin, v. 205. 
Kidney, haemorrhage from the, v. 1 16. 

Morbid appearances of, in dropsy, v. 117. 

Albuminous urine, as a sign of disease of 
the, V. 123. 

Worms found in the, v. 238. See Worms. 
KeMde, i. 423. See Cheloidea. 
Kidneys, disease of the, iv. 218. 

Functional, iv. 219. 

Morbid states of the urine, iv. 319.1 

Calculous diseases, iv. 224. 



Kidneys, organic diseases of the, iv. 865. 
Errors m position and conformation/ ir. 

266. 
Hypertrophy of the, iv. 266. 
Inflammation of the, iv. 267. 
Granular disease of the, iv. 278. * 
Hjrperaemia of the, iv. 294. 
Anaemia of the, iv. 295. 
Atrophy of the, iv. S95. 
Tubercles of the, iv. 295. ' 
Carcinoma of the, iv. 295. 
Melanosis of the, iv. 296. 
Hydronephrosis of the, iv. 296. 

Ladrierie, i. 418. See Lepra Tuberculosa. 
Land Scurvy, i. 426. See Purpura. 
Laryngismus Stridulus, iii. 61. 
History of, ill. 61. 
Causes of, iii. 61. 
Diagnosis of, iii 63. 
Prognosis of, iii. 63. 
Treatment of, iii. 63. 
Laryf^itiSt iii. 40. 
Acute, iii. 40. 
Symptoms of, iii. 40. 
Causes of, iii. 42. 
Anatomical characters of, iii. 42. 
Diagnosis of, iii. 43. 
Prognosis of, iii. 43. 
Treatment of, iii. 43. 
Operation of bronchotomy, iii. 44. 
Chronic, iii. 46 
Symptoms of, iii. 46. 
Causes of, iii. 47. 
Anatomical characters of, iii. 48. 
Diagnosis of, iii. 49. 
Prognosis of, iii. 49. 
Treatment of. Hi. 50. 
Larynx, nervous affections of the, iii. 64 

Atonic or paralytic affections of the, iii. 66. 
Nervous aphonia, iii. 65. 
Laxatives, fcrmulee for, v. 308. 
Leaping Ague, ii. 206. See Chorea, 
Leipothymy, iii. 294. See Syncope. 
Lent^o, i. 424. 

General characters of, i. 424. 
Leontiasis, i. 418. See Lepra Tuberculosa. 
Lepra Tuberculosa, i. 418. 

General characters of, i. 418. 

Diagnosis of, i. 419. 

Treatment of, 1. 420. 

JEgyptica, i. 418. See Lepra Tuberculosa, 

Astrachanica, i. 431. 

General characters of, i. 431 . 

Elephantiasis, i. 429. See Elephantiasis 

Airabica. 
Hebraeorum, i. 418. See Lepra Tuber- 
culosa. 
Leontina, i. 418. See Lepra Tuberculosa, 
Norveginna, i. 428. See Radesyge, 
Syphilitica, i. 435. 

Vulgaris, 1. 411. ^ee Psoriasis Circin- 
nata. 
Leprosy, Scaly, i. AU. See Psoriasis, i 
Lethargy, ii. 182. See Catalepsy. 
Leucorrhoea, iv. 319. 
Acute, iv. 320. 
Chronic, iv. 320. 
Causes of, iv. 321. 
Treatment of, iv. 321. 
Lichen, i. 407. 

General characters of,"!. 407. 
Varieties of, i. 407. 
Simplex, i. 407. 
Pilaris, i. 407. 
Lividus, i. 407. 
Circumscriptus, i. 407 . 
Gyratus, i. 407. 
Urticatus, i. 408. 
Strophulus, i. 406. , 
Agrius, i. 40 8. , • 
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LMm, fyphtliUoM.?. 434^ 

DUgnotU of, i. 406. 

IVeatment, I. 409. 
Lfikic Grapett chsracten of. if. 997. 
JJtkoniripiJcM, obfenrations on, t. 314. 
Liner, diseases of the, W. 159. 

Abscess of the. ir. IM). 

From injury of remote parts, iv. 163. 

Different modes in which its contents are 
discharged, iv. 180. 

Treatment of. It. 187. 

Diagnosis from distension of the gall- 
bladder, !▼. 193. 

Biliary concretions, iv. 170. 

Biliary passages, diseases of the, iv. 178. 

Causes, general, of diseases of the, iv. 159. 

Congestion of the, ir. 777. 

I>iaplaceroent of the, ftrom pleuritic eflU- 
sions,iii. 113. 

Drop^, in affections of the, iv. 197. 

Functional derangements of the, Iv. 164. 

Gangrene of the. ir. 183. 

Hemorrhagic eAuions In diseases of the, 
ir. 198. 

Inflammation of the, It. 177. 

Acute, iv. 178. 

Chronic, !▼. 189. 

(Edema of the. ir. 180. 

Specific remedies in the cure of affections 
of the. It. 184. 

Structural affections of the, It. 188. 

Adipose degeneration of the. It. 163. 189. 

Malignant formations of the. It. 191. 

Serous cysts and hydatids of the, It. 188. 

Tubercles of the. It. 191. 

Treatment of structural affections of the, 
ir. 198. 

Hob-nail, T. 153. See Cirrkon's. 

Worm! found in the, t . 238. See Womu. 
Lfver'ftuke, t. 247. See Dt'stomo Hepaltcum. 
Locked Jaw, ii. 231. See Tetamu. 
JjM»ene*» of tlie bowels. It . 99. See Diarrhea. 
Lou qfShod, symptoms induced by exoesslTc, 

It. 304. 
Lumbago, t. 205. See Rheumatism. 
Lmmbrieut, r. 255. 
Lumgt, diagnosis of diseases of the, iil. 1. 

Inflammation of the, ill. 185. { See Fneu- 
mania. 

Suppuration of the, ill. 138. 

Gangrene of the, iii. 139. 

(Edema of the. 111. 155. 

Emphysema of the, ill. 156. 

Atrophyofthe. iii. 160. 

Hypertrophy of the, iU, 160.1 

Tubercles of the, iii. 161 . 5ee Contump- 
tiout putmonarv. 

Malignant growths in the. iii. 197. 

Relation of the heart to the. iii. 252. 

Dropsy from disease of the, t. 114. 
XfqNM, i. 420. 

(General characters of, i. 490. 

Varieties of, i. 420. 

Diagnosisot, i. 421. 

Treatment of. i. 421 . 

Scrofulous character of, t. 161. See&ro- 
Jitla. 
Lymphatic Glanda^ scrofiilous enlargement of, 

T. 159. 
Lyua^ ii. 246. See Hydrophobia. 

Macula, characters of, i. 369. 

Matema, i. 425. See N^evi. 

Volatica, 1. 370. See Erythema. 
MaeuUe Syphflitiae, i. 433. 
Madeira, climate of, beneficial to consumptive 

inTaUds, iii. 193. 
Madness, ii. 102. See Insanity. 
Mai de Siam, i. 254. See Fever ^ Yellow 

Rouge de Cayenne, i. 418. See Lepra 
Tuberculosa. 



Mai de Terre U. 169. 

Saint Jean, ii. 169. See Epilepsy. 
Malaria. See Miasma. 
MalaUiadi Miseria, 1. 254. See Pewer^ YeUow 
Ma(formation qfthe Heart, iii. 381. 
Maltgmant or Asiatic cholera, ir. lOS. 

Ferer, 1. 130. 

Remittent fcTer, i. 244. 

Sore throat, 1. 33& See Scarlatina Ma' 
ligna. 

Growths in the lung, ill. 197. 

Formations of the liver, ir. 191. 

Degeneration of the ovary. It. 360. 

Diseases of the uterus, Iv. 338. 
Malleatio, ii.V)6. See Chorea. 
Malum Alepporum, i. 430. 

Generail characters ot, I. 430. 

Treatment of, i. 431. 
Mania, U. 104. 

Precursory symptoms of, ii. lOi. 

Symptoms or the paroxysm, ii. 105. See 
Insanihf. 

Puerperal, 11. 140. 

Diagnosis fkom meningitis, ii. 52. 

A potu, ii. 143. See Delirium Tremens. 
Marasmus, iv. 158. See Mesenteric glands, 

diseases qf the. 
Marsh Fever, i. 214. See luiermittent Fever. 
Mature Oolloide, in what ItconsisU, i. 31. 
Mawuform, v. 957. See Jscaris Vermiculairis. 
Measles, L 397. See Rubeola. 
Mediterranean, voyage to the, beneficial In 

phthisis, iii. 198. 
Meduuary Sarcoma, i. 31. See Sarcoma. 
Megrim, n. 159. See Cephalalgia. { 
Meuena, v. 44. See Haemorrhage from the 
Intestines. 

Symptoms of, v. 44. 

Diagnosis of, f^om the hemorrhoidal flux, 
44. 

Quantity of blood passed in, v. 44. 

Character of the alvine evacuations, v. 44. 

Sources of the efllued blood, v. 45. 

Causes of, v. 46. 

In the progress of continued fever, v. 46. 

From aisease of the blood, v. 46. 

Vicarious, v. 46. 

From structural diaea«e, ▼. 46. 

Sympathetic, v. 47. 

Ireatment, v. 47. 
Melancholia, ii. 116. See Ituatt&y, 
Melanosis of the lung, iii. 197. 

Oftheliver, iv. 191. 

Of the pancreas, iv. 204. 

Ofthekidney, iv. 296. 
Melanotic Secretion, general characters of, 
i.86. 

Chemical analysis qf, i. 36. ' 
Membranes qfthe Brain, inflammation of the, 

ii. 27. See Meninptis. 
Membranes, mucous, distinction between in- 
flammatory and cadaveric redness of the, 
iv. 54. 

Softening of, iv. 66. 

Induration of, iv. 56. 

Hypertrophy of, iv. 57. 

Ulceration of, iv. 57. 

Effects of inflammation on, 1. 74. 

Hemorrhage from serous, v 17. 
Meningitis;ii.V. 

Acute, ii. 29. 

Symptoms of, ii. 30. 

Varieties of, ii. 33. 

Duration of; ii. 35. 

Anatomical characters of; ii. 35. 

Chronic, ii. 37. 

Duration of, ii. 87. 

Anatomical characters of, U. 37. 

Spinal, ii. 189. 

Symptoms of, ii. 189. 

C«usec of, ii. 190. 
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MeniagHiit anttomical chaneCeri of tplnal, ii. 

Naturnof, 1i. 101. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 191. 

Prognosis of, ii. 191. 

Treatment of, ii. 191. 
lienorrhagiat iv. 313. ; r. M. 

Causes of, iv. 313. ; v. 55. 

Symptoms of, ir. 313. 

Prognosis of, iv. 314. 

Forms of, iv. 314. 

Treatment of, iv. 315 ; v. £5. 

Active, V. 54. 

Passive, v. 55. ' 

Occurring during pregnancy, v. 56 
Meiuea, retention of the, iv. 309. 

Suppression of the, iv. 302. 
Metutruation, disorders of, iv. 300. 

Phenomena of, iv. 300. 

Suspended, iv. 302. See Amenorrhaa. 

Vicarious, iv. 310. $ v. 6. See Htemorrhage. 

Painful, iv. 311. 

Excessive, iv. 313. 
mensuration qf Chest, iii. 4. See Menorrhagia, 
lientagroy i. 399. 

General characters of, i. 899. 

Diagnosis of, i. 400. 

Treatment of, i. 400. 

Inlkntum, i. 395. See Impei^ Figurata. 
Mercury y effect of, in inflammation, i. 1 1 1. 
Mesenteric Glands, inflammation of, iv. 153. 
See Tabes Mesenterioa, 

Fever, i. 277. See Fever^ gastsic infantile 
remittent. 

Scrofulous disease of the, ▼. 165. See 
Scn^kiia. 
MetaUic Tinkling:in. 18. 132. See AuscuUa- 

Hon and Fneumoth&rax. 
Metastasis, in what it consists, i. 7. 
Metritis, iv. 322. 

Acute, iv. 324. 

Seat of, iv. 324. 

Causes of, iv. 325. 

Symptoms of, iv. 826. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 335. 

Treatment of, iv. 325. 

Chronic, iv. 326. 

Ulcerative inflammation of the uterine, iv. 
326. 

Suppurative, iv. 3S6. 

Membranous, iv. 327. 

Enlargement and indaration 'of the sub- 
stance and mucous folUclef of the uterus, 
iv. 327. 

Symptoms of chronic, iv. 838. 

Causes of, iv. 329. 

Treatment of, iv. 329. 
Miasma, examination of Its physical qualities, 

Mielitide Sthenica, See Muelitis. 
Mieosis, i. 421. See Frambatsia. 
Miliaria, i. 386. 

General characters of, i. 386. 

Symptoms of, 1. 887. 

Rubra, 1. 887. 

Alba, i. 387. 

Diagnosis of, 1. 888. 

Treatment of, i. 888. 

Its occurrence in continued fever, 1. 143. 
Miliary Tubercle, characters of, v. 167. See 

Tubercle and Scrofula. 
Millet^ed Rash, i. 386. See Miliaria, 
Milk Fever, i. 366. 
Mitral Valve, disease of the, iii. 834. 
Modified Small'pox, i. 328. 
Mole, i. 425. See Nesvi, 
MoUuseum, i. 422. 

Treatment of, 1. 4S3. 
3fofiofnaiMVi,ll. 114. See Insanity. 
Mont Dore, efficacy of its mineral waters in 

rheumatism, t. M6. 
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Morbiai,i.3a7. See Rubeola.' 
Morbus Caeruleus, iii. 383. See Ma^ormations 
of the Heart. 

Caducus, ii. 162. See Epilepsy, 

Comlttalis, ii. 163. 

Convivialis, ii. 162. 

Sacer, ii. 162. 

Scelestus, ii. 162. 

Herculeus, lis 162. 

Demoniacus, ii. 162. 

Deificus, ii. 162. 

Divinus, ii 162. 

Lunaticus, ii. 162. 

Mtgor, ii. 162. 

Sonticus, ii. 162. 

Maculosus haemorrhagicus, i. 426. See 
Purpura. 

Taurus, i. 431. See Lepra Astrachanica 
Mortification, in what It consists, i. 44. 

A termination of inflammation, i. 66. 
Mother Mark, i. 425. See Ncevi. 
Motion, paralysis of, ii. 282. 
Mouth, inflammation of the, iv. 34. 

Gangrene of, iv. 38. 
Moxas, employment of, in neuralgia, il. 870." 
Mucous Diarrhoea, iv. 99. 

Membranes, affections of. See Membranes, 
mucous. 
Mucous Membranes, scroAilous affections of 

the, V. 162. 
Muscle, worms found in, v. 238. See Worms, 
Muscular Fibres, effects of inflammation on . 

i. 77. 
Mumps, iv. 45. See Parotitis. 
Myelitis, ii. 192. 

Symptoms of, Ii. 192. 

Duration of. ii. 194. 

Causes of, ii. 195. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 195. 

Nature of, ii. 196. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 196. 

Prognosis of, ii. 197. 

Treatment of, ii. 197. 

Ntevi, i. 425. 

Narcotics, including anodynes and sedi^vet, 
observations on, v. S86. 

Formuls for, v. 287. 
Natural Small-pox, i. 291. 
Nausea and Vomiting, treatment of, iv. 79. 
Necrosis Irtfantilis, iv. 88. See Gasmrana Oris*. 
Nephralgia, ii. 265. 
Nephritis, iv. 267. 

Acute, iv. 268. 

Symptoms of; iv. 268. 

Terminations of, iv. 268. 

Chronic, iv. 269. 

Symptoms of, iv. 269. 

Terminations of, iv. 270. 

Complications of, iv. 370. 

Latent, iv. 272. 

Pyelitis, iv. 272. 

Causes of, iv. 273. 

Anatomical characters of, It. 274. 

Prognosis of, iv. 276. 

Treatment of, iv. 276. 
Neris, efficacy of its mineral waters in chronic 

rheumatism, v. 304. 
Nervous System, diseases of the, ii. 1 . 

General view of the anatomy, physiology^ 
and pathology of the, ii. 1. 

Aphonia, iii. 65. 

Asthma, iii. 89. 

Fever, i. 130. 

Larynx, affectfons of ttie, iii. 66. 

Palpitation, ill. 285. 

Pulsation, iv. 1. 
Nettle-rash, i. 375. See Urticaria* 
Neuralgia, ii. 262. 

Varieties of, ii, 368. 

Facial, ii. 363. 
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'" It Imnd'in Iho, v. ISR. 
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Pamereas, calcoU of the, iv. 204. 

Diagnosif of, iv. 205. 

Symptoms of, iv. 205. 

Causes of, iv. 206. 

Treatment of, iv. 206. 
Policy, shaking, ii. 284. 
Pmmui hepaticus, i. 424. See Epkeli$. 

Lenticularis, i. 424. See Lentigo. 
Pantaphobia^ li. 246. See Hydrophttbm. 
Papulot general characters of, 1. 869. 
Paptda SvdoHs, i. 386. See Miliaria. 
P^qmUe Cuticulares, i. 375. See Urticaria. 

Siccae, i. 407. See Lichen. 
Paracentesis thoracis, iii. 125. 

Of the ovary, iv. 356. 
Paralysis, U. 274. 

Varieties of, 11. 274. 

Appearance of parts affected with, 11. 
275. 

Sensibility of paralvsed parts, ii. 275. 

State of the circulanon in paralysed limbs, 
ii. 275. 

General, ii. 276. 

Hemiplegia, ii. 277. 

Paraplegia, ii. 278. 

Loeal, ii. 278. 

Ofsensibilltv,!!. 281 

Of motion, ii. 282. 

Accompanying insanity, ii. 282. 

From metallic poisons, ii. 283. 

Agitans, ii. 284. 

Causes of, ii. 284. 

Anatomical characters of, 11. 285. 

Nature of, ii 286. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 288. 

Prognosis of, ii. 290. 

Treatment of, ii. 290. 
Paralytic affections of the larynx, iii. 65. 
Paraplegia, iL 278. 
Paraplery, 11. 85. See Apoplexy. 
Parasites, t. 227. See Warms. 
Parenchymatous Viscera, effects of inflamma. 

tion on, i. 75. 
Parotid Gland, inflammation of the, iv. 45. 

See Parotitis. 
Parotitis, iv. 4& 

Specific, iv. 45. 

Common, iv. 46. 
Pectoriloquy, how produced, iii. 18. 178. 
Pidarthrocace, i.429. See Elephantiasis Ara- 

biea. 
Pedieuhu, r. 260. See Worms. 
PeUose, i. 426. See Purpura. 
PeOaprm, i. 427. 

General characters of, i. 427. 
Pemphigus, i. 390. 

General characters of, i. 390. 

Acute, 1. 390. 

Solitarius, i. 391. 

Chronic, 1.391. 

Diutinus, i. 391. 

Diagnosis of, i. 892. 

Treatment of, i. 392. 

Yariolides, i. 388. See Varicella. 
Percussion, application of, in pectoral diseases, 
iii. 6. 

Mediate, iii. 7. 

Sounds elicited bv, ill. 8. 

Mode of performing, iii. 9. 

Value of. In detecting enlargement of the 
liver, iv. 194. 

Sounds elicited by, in abdominal dropsy, 
T. 150. See Dropsy. 
Perforation of the aorta, 1 v. 1 1 . 

Of the gall-bladder or ducts, iv. 174. 

Oftbe heart, 111.369. 

Of the intestines, iv. 148. 

Of organs from the pressure of an aneu- 
rismal tumour, iv. 1 1 . 

Ofthe pleura, iii. 130. 

Of the stomach, iy. 71. 



Perforation of 'the cerebral membranes in 
chronic hydrocephalus, v. 145. 

Of the coats of the intestines by worms, 
V. 234. 
Pericarditis, iii. 307. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 307. 

Symptoms of, iii. 310. 

Physical signs of, iii. 312. 

Chronic, iii. 315. 

Duration of, iii. 316. 

Complications, iii. 316. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 317. 

Causes of, iii. 319. 

Relation of, to rheumatism, iii. 319. 

Treatment of, iii. 320. 

Rheumatic, v. 193. 

Physical signs, v. 114. 193. 

Dropsy from, v. 114. 
Pericardium, dropsy of the, iii. 375. 

Secondaij effUsions into the, iii. 377. 

Air within the, ill. 378. 

Haemorrhage into the, y. 19. 
Perinephritis. See Nephritis, iv. 267. 
Perioduc Headach, ii. 156. See Cephalalgia. 
Periosteum, scrofrilous disease of the, v. 164.^ 
Peripneumonia, iii. 135. See Pneumonia. 

Kotha, iii. 73. See Acute Bronchitis. 
Peritoneal Fever, i. 548. See Fever, Puer^- 

peral. 
PtfritonCTcm, dropsy of the, y. 149. Se3 Dropsy 
Peritoni/is,iy.U\. 

Anatomical characters of, Iv. 142. 

Symptoms of, iv. 143. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 144. 

Causes of, I v. 144. 

Prognosis of, iv. 144. 

Treatment of, iv. 145. 

Erythematic, iv. 147. 

Puerperal, iv. 147. 

Acute, i. 353. 

False, i. 344. 

Ofthe caecum, iv. 1.51. 

From intestinal perforation, Iv. 148. 

Chronic, Iy. 149. 
Pertussis, Iii. 94. 

Symptoms of, iii. 94. 

Varieties of, iii. 96. 

Complications, iii. 96. 

Causes of. 111. 96. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 97. 

Pathology of, iii. 97. 

Diagnosis of, iii. 98. 

Prognosis of, iii. 98. 

Treatment of, ill. 99. 

Treatment of the complications, iii. 100. 
Pestis, i. 88. See Plague. 
Petechia, i. 426. See Purpura. 

In continued fever, i. 140. See Fever. 
Peyer*s Glands, enlargement of, in fever, i. 139. 
Pharyngitis, iv. 46. See Throat, inflammation 

efthe. 
Phlebitis, iy. 25. 

Anatomical characters of, iv. 25. 

Symptoms of, iv. 27. 

Causes of, iv. 27. 

Treatment of, iy. 29. See Phlegmasia Do* 
lens. 
Phlebob'tis, iv. 33. 

Origin of, iv. 33. 

In the uterine veins, iv. 344. 
Phlegmasia Dolens, iv. 28. 

Occurring after delivery, iv. 23. 

After abortion, iv. 29. 

In fever, i. 145. ; iv. 29. 
Phlegmonous Erysipelas, i. 372. 
Phfygaeia, i. 393. See Ecthyma. 
Phfygaeium, 1. 369. 

Phobadipsia, ii. 246. See Hydrophobia. 
Phosphatic Urine, iv. 220. 
Phrenitis, ii. 33. See Brain, ii^mmation cf 
the. 
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PMUW»l*iiAiWfMMi,Ul.'161. See CcwifiMiipMMi, 

pmimonmrif. 
PteM, L 4S1. 8«e Frambmtla. 
Fiea,ir.74. See Dfftprpiia, 
Fieromelt exiitc>nce of, in gall-itonet, It. 170. 
Pae$t It. 135. See Hmmorrkoi49. 
Pfwtpltf ■• 3q9> See PofHltt* 
J»itmitom$ Catarrh, m,U, See Broftckorrkeea. 
Fa^ria$i$, 1. 416. 

Genenl characters of; i. 4)6. 
Yarietiei of, i.416. 
Capitis, i. 416. 
Rubra, i. 416. 
Versicolor, i. 416. 
Nigra, i. 416. 
Diagnosis of, i. 417. 
Treatment of; i. 417* 
Flague, i. 188. 

STmptoiBS of, i. 188. 

Analysis of the blood In, i 194. 

Varieties of, i. 194. 

Simple or glandular, i. 194. ; 

Eruptive, i. 195. 

Malignant.! 197. 

Sequela, i. 198. 

Anatomical characters of, i. 199. 

Diagnosis of, i. 909. 

Pn^osis of, i. 203. 

Statistics of, 1. 203. 

Mortality of, i. 804. 

Nature of, i. 207. 

Causes of, i. 206. 

Arguments of thecontagionisti examined, 

1.209. 
Predisposing causes of; i. 21 1 . 
Prophylactic measures, i. 212. 
Treatment of, i. 212. 
Plethora^ symptoms of, i. 45. 
Pleura^ inflammation of the, iii. 108. See 
Pleurisy. 
Perforation of the, iii. 130. 
Pus in the cavity of the, iiL 1 19. See Em- 

nyefna. 
Air in the cavity of the, iii. 129. See 
Pnettmoihorax. 
Pleurisy, iii. 108. 

Pathology of, iii. 106. 
Acute, iii. 109 
Symptoms of, iii. 109. 
Physical signs of, iii. 110.« 
Adhesions, iii. 113. 

Symptoms of the decline of acute, iii. 114. 
Chronic, iii. 115. 
Pathology of, iii. 116. 
Absorption of the pleuritic efl\ision, iii. 117. 
Physical signs of the absorption, iii. 118. 
Causes of, iii. 121. 
Diagnosis of, ill. 121. 
Prognosis of, iii. 122. 
Treatment of, iii. 123. 
Paracentesis thoracis, iii. 125. 
Hsemorrhagic, v. 19. 
Complicating endocarditis, v. 194. 
PUuritis, iii. 108. See Pleurisy. 
Pleurodynia, iii. 134. ; v. 206. See Rheumatism. 
Plew^o-pneumonia, iii. 144. See Pneumonia. 
Pleurostkotonos, ii. 231. See Tetanus. 
Pleximeter, Ul. 10. 
Pneumonia, iii. 135. 

Symptoms of, iii. 135. 

Anatomical characters of, iii. 137. ''■ 

Hepatisation of the lung, iii. 137. 

Gangrene of the lung, iii. 139. 

Physical signs, iU. 139. 

Typhoid, iii. 143. 

Complication of, with bronchitis, iii. 144. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, iii. 144. 

Other complications, iii. 144. ; 

Diagnosis of, iii. 146. 

Prognosis of. iii. 146. i 

Causes of, ill. 147. 



Pneumonia, treatment of, Iii. 148 . 

Chronic, iii. 154. 
Pneunto-pericardium, iii. 378. 
pneumothorax, iii. 129. 
Varieties of, iii. 130. 
Physical signs of, iii. 131. 
Prognosis of, iii. 13S.1 

Treatment of, iii. 133. *" 
Podt, anatomical characters'^of the ▼arioloot. 

1.293. 
Podagra, t. 908. See Gout. 
Poisons, eorrosiye haemat^nesSs fh>m iwallosr- 

ing, T. 40. 
Polypus of the heart, iii. 372. 

Of the uterus, iv. 836. 

Mode of growth of, iv. 335. 

Varieties of, iv. 335. 

Symptoms of, iv. 336. 

Treatment of, iv. 837. 
Polystoma pinguicola, v. 247- See Worms. 
Pomphofya, i. 391. See Pemphigus. 
Porrigo, i, 400. 

Chloasma, i. 416. See Pityriasis. 

Favosa, i. 400. 

Larvalis, i. 395. See Impetigo Figurala. 

Lupinosa, i. 400. 

Scutulata, i. 402. 

Treatment of, i. 403. 
Portio dura, paralysis of the, ii. 879. See Pa- 

ralysis. 
Pousse, I. 407. See Lichen. 
Prepuce, herpes of the, i. 382. 
Prescribing, art of, v. 261. 
Pro«opa^tVi,'ii.'263. See Neuralgia. 
Prostate Gland, diseases of the, iv. 299. 
Prurigo, i. 409. 

General characters of, i. 409. 

Varieties of, i. 410. 

Mitis, i. 410. 

Formicans, i. 410. 

Senilis, i. 410. 

Podicis, i. 410. 

Genitalium, i. 410. 

Diagnosis of, i. 410. 

Treatmentof, i. 411. 
Pruritus, i. 409. See Prurigo. 
Psora, i. 386. See Scabies. 

Leprosa, i . 4 1 1 . See Psoriasit. 
Psoriasis, i. 411. 416. See Pityriasis. 

General characters of, i. 411. 

Varieties of, i. 411. 

Guttata, i. 411. 

Circinnata, i. 411. 

Diflbsa, i. 412. 

Gyrata, i. 419. 

Ophthalmica, i. 413. 

LabiaUs, i. 413. 

Preputialis, i. 413. 

Scrotalis, i. 413. 

Palmaria, i. 413.^ 

Dorsalis, i. 413. 

Unguinum, i. 413* 

Causes of, i. 413. 

Diagnosis of, i. 413. 

Treatment of, i. 413. 
Psychodiaria, t. 238. See Worms. 
PsydrtKium, i. 369. See Pustule. 
Puberty, precocious, iv. 301. 

Tardy, iv. 301. 
Puerperal Fever, i. 348. See Fever, 

Insanity, ii. 140. 

Period of the attack, ii. 140, 

Symptoms of, ii. 141. 

Mortality of, ii. 141. 

Treatment of, ii. 142. 

Peritonitis, i. 353.; iv. 147. 

Acute, i. 353. 

Symptoms of, i. 353. 

Anatomical characters of, i. 354. 

Treatment of, i. 354. 

False, i. 364. 
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PmerpenU Fever, irmptoms of, i. a66» 

Causes of, 1. 365. 
Fuiex penetrant^ r. 260. See fVormi. 
Puhnonary Apoplexy ^ y. 98. 

Catarrh, iii. 66. 

Consumption, Ul. 161. 

Emphysema, iii. 156. 

CEdema, iii. 155. 
PuimonftUt iii. 135. See Pneumonia. 
Pulsationy inordinate abdominal and epigastric, 

iv. 1. 
Pmlttt variations of the, iii. 35. 

Arterial, iU. 371. 

Value of, as an indication of disease, iii. 
271. 

Circumstances modifying the character of 
the, iii. 272. 

Venous, iii. 276. 

Explanation of its occurrence, iii. 377. 

Resilience of the, iv. 14. 

Fallacious fulness of the. i. 104. 
PurgtUive, strong, formulae for, v. 306. 

Mild, formulse for, v. 307. 
Purpura, i. 426. 

General characters of, i. 496. 

Varieties of, i. 426. 

Alba, i. 386. See Miliaria. 

Simplex, i. 426. 

Hemorrhagica, i. 426. 

Causes of, i. 496. 

Treatment of, i. 427. 
Purpuric Urine, iv. 222. 
Purulent infiltration of the lung, iii. 138. See 
Pneumonia. 

Ophthalmia, U. 299. See Ophthalmia. 
Pustula, i. 369. 
Puirid Sore Throatt i. 338. See Scarlatina 

MtUigna. 
Pyelitis, iv. 272. See Nephritis. 
Pylorus, scirrhus of the, iv. 65. See Card' 

noma cfthe Stomach. 
Pyrosis, iv. 85. See Gastrorrhcea, iv. 85. 

Quartan Fever, i . 221 . See Intermittent Fever. 
Quinsey, iv. 46. See Angina. 
Quotidian Fever, i. 219. See Intermittent 
Fever. 

Rabies Canina, ii. 246. See Hydrophobia. 
Jtachialgitis, ii. 193. See Myelites. 
Rodesyge, i. 428. 

Symptoms of, i. 428. 

Treatment of, i. 429. 
Ra£e,yL. 246. See Hydrophobia, 
Rale.' See Auscultation. 
RamoUissement. See Sqftening. 
Rash, i. 369. See Exanthema. 
Rectum, spasmodic stricture of the, iv. 130. 

Treatment of, iv. 181. 

Worms found in the, v. 238. See Worms. 
Recurrent Smalt-pox, i.Zll. See Small'Pox. 
Red Gum, i. 408. See Lichen Strophulus. 
Redness, a symptom of inflammatiou, i. 55. 
Refrigerants, observations on, v. 815. 

Formulie for, v. 315. 
Relation of diseases, i. 4. 
Remittent Fever, i. 239. 

Infantile, i. 277. See Fever. 
Respiration, diseases of the organs of, iiL I. 

Sounds produced by, iii. 11. 

Explanation of, iii. 13. See Auscultation. 
Retinitis, ii. 326. 

^pnptoms of, Ii. 326. 

Qironic, ii. 326. 

Causes of, ii. 396. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 327. 

Treatment of, ii. 327. 
Retrocedent Gout, v. 313. See Ooui. 
Revaocination, necessity of, considered, i. 326. 
R^mal haemorrhage, v. 51. See Hemorrhage, 

Dropsy, v. 116. See Dropsy, 



Revulsion, in what it cooiistt, i. 5. 

Rheuma Epidemicum, iii. 199 See Ji^luenxa. 

Rheumatic Encudarditis, v. 113. 194. 

Pericarditis, v. 114. 193. 
Rheumatic Ophthalmia, 11 .313. See SderoUtit, 
Iritis, ii. 323. See Ophthalmia. 
Pericarditis, iii. 319. See Pericarditis. \ 
Rheumatism, v. 190. 
Acute, V. 190. 
Symptoms of, v. 190. 
fibrous effusion, v. 191. 
Synovial eflbsion, v. 191. 
Of the heart, v. 193. 
Symptoms of, v. 199. 
Physical signs, v. 193. 
Of the pericardium, v. 193. 
Physical signs of, v. 193. 
Endocarditis, v. 194. 
Frequency of cardiac disease in, v. 195. 
Period at which cardiac affections appear, 

V. 195. 
Remote effects of the cardiac a£Rectlons, v. 

195. 
Diagnosis. See Gout. 
Patholo^ of, V. 196. 
Causes of, v. 198. 
Treatment of, v. 199. 
Of cardiac, V. 201. 
Chronic, v. 203. 
Treatment of, v. 204. 
EflBcacy of mineral springs in, ii. 905, 
Muscular, ▼. 205. 
Lumbago, v. 905. 
Pleuroohniia, v. 206. 
Crick of the neck, v. 206. 
Of the Ihnbs, v. 906. 
Of the abdominal muscles, v. 206. 
Diagnosis of, v. 906. 
Treatment of,'.v. 207. 
Rheumatismus Cancrosus, 11. 963. See Neu* 

ralgia. 
Rhonchus, See Auscultation. 
Ring Worm, i. 409. See Porrigo Scutulata. 
Rogne, i. 385. See Scabies. 
Rosa Folatica, i. 372. See Erysipelas, 
Rosacea, i. 375. See Roseola. 
Rose, the, 1. 379. See Erysipelas. 
Rose Rash, i. 375. See Rouola. 
Roseola, i. 375. 

Infantilis, 1. 375. 
Estiva, i. 375. 
AutumnalLs, i. 375. 
Annulata, 1. 375. 
Febrllis, i. 375. 
Rheumatlca, i. 875. 
Variolosa, 1. 375. 
Vaccinia, i. 375. 
Diagnosis of, i. 875. 
Treatment of, i. 375. 
Rossalia, i. 375. See Roseola, 
Rossaria, i. 375. See Roseola, 
Rubeola, i. 327. 

History of, 1.^897. 
Vulgaris, 1. 397. 
Kigra, i. 328. 
Sine catarrho, i. 329. 
Maligna, i. 329. 
Sequels, L 330. 

Anatomical characters of, i. 330, 
Prognosisof, 1.331. 
Causes of, i. 331. 
Contagious nature of, i. 839. .^ 
Inoculation of, i. 339. 
Period of Inoculation, 1. 339. 
Diagnosis of, L 303. 348. 
Spuria, i. 375 See Roseola. 
Rubores cum vesiculis et pruritu, i. 377. See 

Ecxema, 
Running ScaU,\. 2m. SeefcMma. 

Tetter, i. 895. See Impetigo. 
Rupia, i. 399. 
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Jn^NVt fmcral diwMtsra oft ■■ SH« 
BInplex, i. an. 
Promineos, 1999. 
EicbaroUca, 1. 891. 

DiafiuMit or. 1. ass. 

Treodnent of, I. a08. 
lUipimre of the hewrt« ill. SO. 
Of the spleea. It. 309. 
OfhloodTeiMU,T. 11. 

ttmtekatimf UrMe^ hr. U9. 
Smimt Jntkoi^'M Fire, 1. 878. See EtftipelaB. 
SahU ram*» Dmmee, U. 904. See Chorea, 
Smiime treetmeoC of fever, 1. 183. 

Of mellgiiAnt cholera, iv. 190. 
8mUe FbtMS, i. 499. See Rmdetpge. 
Smreoeele d'Egypt, i. 429. See Elepktmtiatis 

Arabiea. 
Smreoma^ manunerj, 1. SI. 

Pancreedc, i. SI. 

VMCular.l.Sl. 

MedoUanr.LSl. 

Ofthe lungs, lU. 197. 

Of the heart. ULaer. 
Satyriasis^ i. 418. See Lepra TStkeremlua. 
SaSkiei, I. S8A. 

Acarui icablel, i. S85. 

General characters of, i. SSit. 

Diagnoste of, i. 385. 

Treatment of, i. 386. 

Agrla. 1. 407. See Liekem, 

Farina. See Prurigo. 

Fera, 1. 393. See Ectlhfma, 

Papuliformls, i. 409. See Prurigo, 

Sicca, i. 407. See Ucken. 
SeabrUie$, t. 407. See Lichen. 
ScaUt i. 369. See Squama. 
Sealm Tetter, i. 41 1 . See Psoriasie. 

Leprosy, 1.411. Soe PsorioiiM. 
Scarlatina, i. 334. 

General tympComi of, i. 334. 

Varieties of, i. 33A. 

Simplex, i. 336. 

Anginosa, I. 336. 

Maligna, i. 338. 

Sine exanthemate, i. 339. 

Sequelae, 1. 339. 

Anatomical characters of, i. 341. 

Inoculation of, i. 342. 

Causes of, i. 342. 

Diagnofia oC i. 343. 

Prognosis of, i. 343. 

MorUlity of, i. 344. 

Treatment of, i. 344. 
Scarlet Fever, i. 334. See Scarlatina. 
Sciaiiea, ii. 964. See Neuralgia. 
Scirrhoma, Tarteties of, i. 32. 
Scirrhus of the lungs, iii. 197. 

Of the heart, iii. 367. 

Of the stomach, It. 65. 

Of the liver, iv 191. 

Of the pancreas, ir. 204. 
Seorbuiue, t. 56. See Seurvg. 
SoorhutuB Alpium, i. 427* See Pellagra* 
Sclerotitis Atmosoheriea, ii..312. 

Svmptoms or, ii. 313. 

Causes of, ii. 313. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 313. 

Treatment of, U. 314.; 
Scrqfvla, r. 156. 

Definition of, t. 156. 

Scrofulous diathesis, ▼.^156. 

Incipient stage, t. 158. 

Second stage, r. 159. 

Glandular swellings, r. 159. 

Third stage, v. 160. 

Abscess, V. 160. 

Ulcer, V. 161. 

Deposition of tubercular matter, ▼. 161. 

In the subcutaneous tissue, r. 161. 

Mucous membranes, r. 162. 



Serq^alm, depodtloB 'of tubercular matter 1m 
serous membranes. ▼. 163. 
OaseooB system, t. 168. 
Periosteum, ▼. 164. 



Lvmphatic glands, r. 165. 
Mesenteric 



eric glands, ▼. 166. 

Other glandular swellinga, t. 165. 

Eflbct of, in modifying other diseases, ¥.169. 

Causes of, r. 171. 

Hereditary influence of, ▼. 171. 

Question as to its contagious nature, v. 172. 

Its identity with syphilis considered, y. 173. 

Circumstances farouraMe to the produc- 
tion of, T. 173. 

Prarention of, r. 176. 

Management of children of scrofulous 
parents, v. 176. 

Treatment of, v. 179. 
Serq^ilous Ophthalmla,4i. 30G. 

Iritb, U. 325. 

Diathesis, characters of the, t. 156. 

Abscess, V. 160. 

Ulcer, V. 161. * 
Seurvg, L 58. 

Origin of the term, t. 58. 

History of, r. 58. 

Causes of, v. 64. 

Salt provisions, t. 64. 

Impure air, v. 64. 

Cold and moisture, t. 64. 

Contagion, v. 66. 

Abstinence from succulent vegetables and 
fhiits, V. 67. 

Predisposing causes of, v. 68. 

Debility ftt>m previous disease, v. 68. 

Age, V. 68. 

Inactivity, despondency, &c., v. 60. 

Praventives, v. 69. 

Juice of the aurantiacese, v. 69. 

Other acidulous fruits, v. 7 1 . 

The crucifene, v. 71* 

Pickles, V. 73. 

Sour krout, v. 73. 

Onions, garlic, &c., v. 73. 

Fir tribe, v. 73. 

Potatoes, r. 74. 

Molasses, v. 74. 

Infusion of malt, v. 74. 

Fermented liqueurs, v. 74. 

Vinegar, v. 75. 

Sowens, v. 76. 

Erroneous impression as to the efficacy of 
flresh meat, v. 76. 

General conclusion, v. 77. 

Svmptoms of, v. 78. 

Hsemorrhagic effusions, v. 78. 

Contraction of the joints, v. 79. 

Peculiar aspect of wounds, v. 80. . 

Sponginess of the gums, v. 82. 

Tendency to syncope, v. 83. 

Breaking out of ola sores, ▼. 83. 

Anatomical characters, v. 84. 

Morbid condition of the blood, ▼. 91. 

Diagnosis of, ▼. 92. 

Treatment of, v. 94. 
Secretion, diseased, i. 20. 

Fibrinous, i. 21. 

Serous, i. 22. 

Purulent, i. 24. 

Use of, i. 66. 

Tuberculous, 1. 28. 

Cuxinomatous, i. 31. 

Melanotic i. 36. 

Gaseous, 1. 37. 
Sensation, paralysis of. See Paralysis, ii. SSI. 
Serous Membranes, inflammation of, i. 74. 

Diarrhcea, iv. 100. 
Serpedo Serpigo, i. 411. See Prurigo. 
Shaking Palsy, ii. 284. See Paralysis Agitans, 
Shingles, i. 383. See Herpes Zoster. 
Sick Headach, U. 155. 
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5^m, diseases of the, i. 369. 

Classification of, i. 370. 
Sloughing, phagadenic, of the mouth, Vt. 38. 

See Gangrana Oris. 
Stnall'pox,l.2d\. 

Varieties of, i. 390. 

Variola benigna discreta, i. 292. 

Stage cf incubation of, i. 292. 

Initiatory stage of, i. 292. 

Period of maturation of, i. 293. 

ilnatomlcal characters of the rarlolous 
vesicle of, i. 293. 

Variola conflaens., i. 295. 

Eruptive fever, i. 295. 

Complications, i. 296. 

Secondary fever, i. 297. 

Variolous ophthalmia, i. 298. 

Variola semlconfluens, i. 300. 
Gorymbosa, i. 300. 
maligna, i. 300. 
anomala, i. 301. 
confluens mitigata, i. 302. 
varicelloides, i. 302. 

Febris variolosa sine eruptione, i. 303. 

Diapiosis of, i, 303. 

Prognosis of; i. 304 

Mortalitv of, i. 305. 

Anatomical characters of, i. 306. 

Causes of, i. 308. 

Contagious origin of, i. 309. 

Epidemic origin of, i. 310. 

Susceptibility of, i. 310. 

Recurrent, i. 811. 

Treatment of, i. 312. 

Inoculated, i. 316. 

History of inoculation, i. 316. 

Practice of inoculation, i. 318. 

Treatment of inoculation, i. 320. 

Value of inoculation, i. 320. 

Modified, i. 323. 

Diagnosis from varicella, i. 390. 
Smell, loss of, ii. 280. 
Smyrna, table of mortality from the plague in, 

1.204. 
Sqftening, in what it consists, i. 40. 

Ofthebrain, ii. 89. 

Of the spinal marrow, ii. 195. 

Oftheheart, iii. 364. 

Of the inner membranes of the arteries, 
iv. 7. 

Of the stomach, iv. 56. 

Inflammatory, iv. 56. 

Cadaveric, iv. 56. 68. 

From the action of the gastric juice during 
life, iv. 69. 

Of the spleen, iv. 209. 
Sore Throat, ulcerated, ill. 48. See Angina 

Membranacea. 
Sore throat, iv. 46. See Angina. 
Sotusie, 1. 377. See Ecxema. 
Spasmodic Croups iii. 61. See Laryngismus 

Stridulus. 
Spasms of the glottis, iii. 61. 

Of the oesophagus, iv. 52. 

Of the bladder, iv. 298. 

Of the involuntary muscles in amenor- 
rhoea, iv. 305. 

Of the.voluntary muscles, iv. 305. 
Spedal Sked, 1. 428. See Radesyge. 
Sphacelus, in what it consists, i. 44. 
Sphinx Ligustre, deposition of tuberculous 

matter in the larva of, v. 171. 
Spilus, i. 425. See Neevi. 
Spina bifida, hydrorachis complicated with, ii. 

197. See Hydrorachis. 
Spinal Apoplegy, u. 202. See Apoplexy. 
Spinal Cord, inflammation of, ii. 192. See 
Myelitis. 

Dropsy of the, ii. 197. See Hydrorachis. 

Renal irritation from affectioni of the, iv. 



Spinal Cord, haemorrhage from the seroot 

membrane of the, v. 18. 
Spinal irritation, U. 184. 

Symptoms of, ii. 184. 

Causes of, ii. 186. 

Nature of, ii. 186 

Diagnosis of, ii. 18i . 

Prognosis of, ii. 187. 

Duration of, ii. 188. 

Treatment of, ii. 188. 

Hysterical symptoms connected with, ii. 
225. See "Hysteria and Neuralgia. 
Spinal Meningitis, ii. 189. See Meningitis. 
Spinal Marrow, softening of, ii. 195. 
Spinitis, ii. 192. See Myelitis. 
Spleen, diseases of the, iv. 208. 

Congestion of the, iv. 208. 

Inflammation of the, iv. 208. 

Hypertrophy of the, iv. 208. 

Softening of the, iv. 209. 

Rupture of the, iv. 209. 

Induration of the, iv. 209. 

Purulent formations in the, iv. 210. 

Gangrene of the, iv. 210. 

Tubercle of the, iv. 210. 

Serous cysts and hydatids of the, ir. 210. 

Symptoms of, iv. 211. 

Causes of, iv. 212. 

Treatment of, iv. 213. 

Haematemesis Arom congestion of the,v.42. 

Worms found in the, v. 238. See Worms, 
Squama, i. 369. 
Starvation, delirium from, ii. 63. 

Symptoms of, ii. 63. 

Treatment of, ii. 63. 
Sternaigia, iii. 298. See Angina Pectoris. 
Stethoscope, description of the, iii. 20. 

Method of using the, iii. 21. 
Stimulants, observations on, v. 281. 

Formulae for, v. 282. 

Acting on the spinal marrow and motor 
nerves, v. 286. 
Stomach Fever, i 277. See Infantile gastric 

remittent fever. 
Stomach, inflammation of the, iv. 54. See 
Gastritis. 

Carcinoma of the, iv. 65. 

Softening of the, iv. 68. 

Ulceration of the, iv. 70. 

Perforation of the, iv. 71. 

Gout of the, V. 213. See Gout. 
Stomatitis, iv. 34. 

Aphthosa, iv. 34. 

Mercurialis, iv. 36. 

Ulcerosa, iv. 37. 
Strabismus, ii. 278. See Paralysis. 
Strangulation, iii. 232. 

Cause of death in, iii. 283. 

Signs of, iii. 235. 

Treatment of, iii. 240. See Asphyxia. 
Stricture, non-malignant, of the colon, iv. 123. 

Spasmodic, of the rectum, iv. 130. 
Strongylus Gieas, v. 254. See iVorms. 
Strophulus albidus, i. 406. 

Candidus, i. 408. 

Contortus, i. 408. 

Intel tinctus, i. 408. 

Volaticus. i. 408. See Lichen, 
Strumous Ophthalmia, ii. 306. 

Iritis, ii. 325. 
Submersion, iii. 241. 

Cause of death in, iii. 242. 

Indications of death by, iii. 243 

Treatment of, iii. 248. See Asphyxia. 
Suecussion, iii. 132. 
Sudanuna, i. 386. See Miliaria. 
Sv^ffixative Breast-pang, iii. 298. See Angina 

Pectoris. 
Suicide, propensity to, ii. 120. See Insanity. 
Suppuration, a termination of iDflammation 
i* 24* 
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ofthttbrtiii, II. 45. 

'Orthellrer, It. 180. 

Of the pancreM, iv. Ml. 

or the ipleen, Ir. SIO. 
amtpendei Animaiion, 111. Ita. See Atpkgna. 
BwaUowmgt dlfflculty of, iv. 805. 
Swelling, a STmptom of InHanimatioii, i. 53. 
Swme-pojt, i. 388. See VarieelUu 
Sj^eotis, i. 399 See JtfrnCiv'''* 
Sffma^^m. 391. 

SjmptoiDt of, ill. 999. 

Cmima of. 111. 999. 

Diacaodt oC ill. 994. 

Treatment of, lii. 995. 

Beneficial effects of, in the cure of ootain 
affectlont, lli. 996. 

Anginosa, ili. 998. See Anffina Peetorit. 

Tendency to. In scurry, t. 83. See 5c»niy. 
8f/mocha. See Fever. 
Sffnoehta. See Fever. 
Symovial Membrane^ inflammation of, t. 904. 

See Rheummtitm. 
^KpAtUte, 1. 439. St» S^pMitie ErupHofM. 
Sfphame blotches, 1. 433. See S^pkOitie Erup- 
tiont. 

Eraptions, i. 439. 

Clauiflcation, i. 432. 

Exanthematous, i. 439. 

Vericular, 1. 433. 

Puatular, i. 433. 

Papular, 1. 434. 

Squamous, 1. 435. 

Tubercular, i. 436. 

I>sions accompanying, 1. 437« 

Causes of, i. 437. 

Diagnosis of, i. 438. 

Treatment of, i. 439. 

Iritis, ii. 398. 

Ti^es Mesenterica, It. 153. 

Anatomical characters of, ir. 153. 
Causes of, !▼. 154. 
Complications of. It. 15.V 
Symptoms of, iv. 156. 
Diagnosis of, iv. 157. 
From gastric remittent fever, L 281. 
Treatment of, iv. 156. 
TiMe of the occurrence of crldcal days In 

continued fever, i. 133. 
Of the progress of epidemic fever, i. 146. 
Of the comparative jpreTalence of fever in 

dilferent years at Glasgow, i. 147. 
Of the proportion of fever cases in Glasgow 

to the population, i. 160. 
Of the mortality from plague in Smyrna, 

i. 204. 
Of the period of the emotion of smallpox 

when death occurred, i. 305. 
Exhibiting the comparative prevalence of 

scurvy at different periods of life, v. 68. 
Of the analysis of the blood in scurvy, v. 

9k 
Of the chemical composition of the eAised 

fluid in different forms of dropsy, v. 107. 
Of the quantities of iodine and nydriodate 

of potass in baths, according to the age 

of the patient, v. 182. 
Of the comparative liability to gout at dif- 
ferent periods of life, v. 217. 
Of the various species of worms found in 

diflfbrent organs and textures, v. 231. 
Of the mortality of small-pox, i. 806, 
Of the respiratory sounds, L 19. 
Of the causes of ayspnoBa, i. 24. 
Of the order in which the teeth appear In 

the first dentition, iv. 43. 
Of the diagnosis between enteritis and 

typhus fever with enteritlc complication, 

, T«fua solium, v. 242. 

Latum, V. 246. See Worms. 



Tape Worm. See Tmiia Solium. 
7<q»/»HW. See Paraeenteti*. 
TaraiM$m, IL 905. See Ckorea. 
TaramtuUnmu, IL 906^ See Ckorea. 
Taste^ loss of, ii. 981. See Parafyst't. 
Teeth, order of their appearance in the first 

dentition, iv. 43. See Dentition. 
Tefgnet i. 396. See lmpeti§pftgurata. 
Temperament, characters m the icroftilous, v. 

156. 
Tenenmu, i. 93. See Colitis, 
Tertiam Fever, 1.219. See Fever, IniermiUera* 
rtftonstf, iL231. 

Symptoms of, ii. 931. 

Causes of, 11. 235. 

Anatomical characters of, ii. 937. 

Nature of, ii. 288. 

Diagnosis of, ii. 239. * 

Prognosis of, ii. 240. 

Treatment of, ii. 240. 
Tetter, 1. 382. See Herpes. 

Crusted, i. 395. 

Running, i. 395. See Impetigo. ' 

ScalyM. 411. See Paoriasis. 
Thoracic Dropsy, v. 148. See Dropsy. 
ThreadWorm,y.^T. SeeAscarisFermiemlaris, 
Throat, diseases of the, iv. 46. See Angina, 

Affections of the, in fever, i. 186. 
Thrush, iv. 34. See Stomatitis Aphthosa. 
Tic-douloureux, ii. 263. See Neuralgia. 
Tinea annularis, i. 403. See Porrigo Seutu* 
lata. 

Favosa, i. 40a See Porrigo Favosa. 

Granulata, i. 395. See Impetigo Figurata. 

Mucosa, i. 395. See Impetigo Figurata. 

Rugosa, i. 400. See Porrigo Scutulata. 

Muciflua, 1. 895. See Impetigo Figurata . 
Tongue, inflammation of the, iv. 44. 

Symptoms of, iv. 44. 

Treatment of, iv. 44. 

Scrofulous affection of the, v. 165. 
Tonics, observations on, t. 291. 

Formulsp for, v. 992. 
Tonsils, inflammation of the, iv. SO. 

Hypertrophy, iv. 51. 
Tooth-rash, I 370. See Erythema. 
Torpor of the colon, iv. 138. 
Touch, loss of, ii. 281. 
lYaeheitis, ill. 52. See Croa^. 
Traniformation, in what it consists, i. 42. 

Cellular, i. 42. 

Cartilaginous and osseous, of the uterus, 
iv. 343. 

Of the ovary, iv. 859. 
Transposition ttfthe Heart, iii. 381. 
Triehtna Spiralis, v. 948. See IFonits. 
THehocephabu Dispar, v. 252. See Worms. 
Trismus, ii. 231. See Tetanus. 

Clonicus, ii. 263. 

Dolorificus, ii. 963. See Neuralgia. 
Tsarath of Moses, 1. 418. See Lepra 2Ucr- 

culosa. 
Tuberde, comparative firequency with respect 
to age and sex, v. 170. 

Occurring in the lower animals and insects, 
V. 171. 

Nature of, i. 28. 

Varieties of, I 29. 

Analysis of, i. 29. 

Mode of formation ot, I. 99. 84. ; T.168 

Consistence of, iU. 162. 

Colour of, iii. 169. 

Sise of, m. 162. 

Form of, Ui. 162. 

Infiltration of, ill. 163. 

Cavities and excavations resulting from, 
Ui. 163. 

Relative frequency of, in diflbrent organs, 
iii. 164. 

Pathology of pulm<mary, UL 164. 

Originand progress of, iii. 166. ; v.168. 
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Tubercle^ symptoms of, iii. 171. 

Physical signs of, iii. 175 

Ofthe heart, iii. 167. 

Of the intestines, ill 122. 

Ofthe mesenteric glands, iv. 154. 

Ofthe liver, iv. 190. 

Of the pancreas, iv. 204. 

Ofthe spleen, iv. 210. 

Ofthe kidney, iv. 295. 
Tubercula, characters of, L 369. See Tuber- 
culous Disease oftheLung and Scrq/kla. 
Tuberculous Disease^ prevention of, iii. 195. 

Of the lung, iii. 166. See Consumptionj 
pulmonary. 

Ofthe liver, iv. 190, 
Tumourst Fibrous^ ofthe uterus, iv. 332. See 
Uterus, diseases qf. 

Oftheovary, iv. 359. 
Tympanitis, iv. 140. 

Treatment of, iv. 141. 

Hysteric, U. 227. 
Typhoid Pneumonia, iii. 143. 
Ij^bus Fever, I 130. See Fever. 

Icterodes, i. 254. See Fever, YOkno. 

Ulcer, corroding, of the uterus, iv. 349. 

Nature of, iv. 342. 

Diagnosis of, iv. 343. 

Treatment of, Iv. 343. 

Scrofulous characters ofthe, v. 161. 
Ulcerated Sore Throat, iv. 48. See Angina 

Membranacea. 
Ulceration, process of, 1. 44. 

A termination of inflammation, i. 54. 

Ofthe bronchial tubes in phthisis, iii. 163. 

Ofthe trachea and larynx in, ilL 164. 

Of the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
iv. 70. 

Ofthe intestines, iv. 89. 

Of Peyer's glands, L 138. ; iv. 89. 

Of the stomach, hcmatemesis arising from, 
V.41. 
Ulcus Aionicum, i, 392L See Rupui. 
Uredo Porcelana, i. 375. See Urticaria. 
Urinary organs, diseases of the, iv. 215. 

Haemorrhage from the, v. 48. See)/foma- 
iuria. 

Calculi, iv. 236. See Calculi. 

Bladder worms found in the, v. 238. See 
IVorms. 
Urine, properties of healthy, iv. 215. 

Denalnr of the, iv. 216. 

Quantity ofthe, iv. 217. 

Morbid alterations ofthe, iv. 219. 

Morbid impregnation, iv. 220.' 

Gravel, iv. 224. See Gravel. 

Suppression ofthe, iv. 262. 

Symptoms of, iv. 263. 

Causes of, iv. 264. 

Treatment of, iv. 266. 

Substances which impart* a red colour to 
the, V. 49. 

Characters of, in gout, v. 212. 
Urticaria, i. 375. 

Goieral characters of, 1. 375. 

Varieties of, i. 375. 

Febrilis. i. 376. 

Evanida, i. 376. 

Subcutanea, i. 376. 

Tuberosa, i. 876. 

Diagnosis of, i. 377. ^ 

Treatment of, i. 377. 
Uterine Bmmorrhage^ v. 54. 
Uterus^ diseases of Die, iv. 300. 

Irritable, iv. 317. See Hysteralgia. 

Inflammation of the, iv. 322. See Metritis. 

Congestion of the, iv. 322. 

Fibrous tumours of the, iv. 332. ,. 

Mode of attachment, iv. 332. 

Nature of, iv. 332. 

Symptoms of, iv. 333. 
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Uterus, prognosis of, iv. 334. 
Treatment of, iv. 334. 
Polypus of the, iv. 335. 
Cauliflower excrescence ofthe, iv. 338. 
Carcinoma of, iv. 339. 
Corroding ulcer of, iv. 342. 
Cartilaginous and osseous transformation 

of, iv. 343. 
Phlebolites, iv. 344. 
Hypertrophy ofthe, iv. 344. 
Atrophy ofthe, iv. 344. 
Dropsy of the, iv. 344. 
Hydatids ofthe, iv. 345. 
Hemorrhage from the, v. 54. 

Vaccination, i. 321. 

History of, i. 321. 

Phenomena of, i. 323. 

Period at which the lymph should be Uken 
from the vaccine vesicle, i. 324. 

Mode of maUng the incision in, i. 324. 

Theorv of, 1. 825. 

Duration of the protecting power of, i. 
325. 

Recurrence to the cow for the matter of, 
i. 326. 

Revacdnation, 1. 326. 
Vagina, Imperforate, iv. 309. 
Valves of the heart, diseases of the, iii. 328. 

Vegetations or granulations, iii. 327. 

Induration ofthe, iii. 328. 

Perforation of the, ill. 328. 

Adhesion of, to the sides of the heart, iii. 
327. 

Physical signs of, iii. 831. 

General symptoms of, iii. 331. 

Granulatfons on, v. 197. 
Varicella, i. 388. 

Genera] characters of, i. 388. 

Identity of, with smalUpox considered, i. 
389. 

Varieties of, i. 389. 

Lenticularis, i. 389. 

Globata, i. 390. 

Diagnosis of, i 391. 

Treatment of, 1. 891. 
Varicose Veins, causes of, iv. 80. 

Treatment of, iv. 81. 
Variola, i. 291. See Small-pog. 

Spuria, i. 388. See Varicetta. 
Farioums Vesicle, anatomical characters of 

the, i. 293. 
Varus, i. 897. See Acne. 

Mentagra, i. 899. See Mentagra. 
Veins, iAiection of air into the, iii. 293. 

Pulsation of, iii. 276. 

Inflammation of, iv. 24. See Phlebitis. 

Varicose, iv. 80. 

Perforation of, iv. 82. 

Obliteration of, iv. 82. 

Calcareous depositions in, iv. 83. 

Fatty tumours in, iv. 83. 
Venous pulsation, iii. 296. 

Obstruction, drop^ from, v. 106. 
VeroUtte. i. 888. See VariceUa.^ 
Vesical Calculi, iv. 289. 

Treatment of, iv. 239. 

Ii^ection of solvents into the bladder, iv. 
241. 

Galvanism, in the treatment of, iv. 241. 
Vesicula, characters of, i. 869. 
Vicarious hsematemesis, v. 39. 

Melama, v. 46. 

Hematuria, v. 53. 
Vicarious Menstruation, iv. 810. ; v. 5. . 
Vichy, efBcacy of its mineral waters in chronic 

rheumatism, t. 205. 
Vitiligo, L 425. 

Voice, loss of. See Aphonia. 
VomU, Black, i. 261. See Fever, Yellow. 
Vomiting, treatment of, in dyspepsia, iv. 79. 

A A 
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ramiio Negro, I. 354 

Prieto, i. 254. See Fe^er, YtUono . 

Wakkerem Fewer. See AHermittemt Fever. 
tValer Stroke, U. 64. See H^roeepkalus. 

Canker, iii. 38. See Gaitgrana Oris. 

Bruh, It. 83. See Gasirorrkaa. 
fViesbaden, mineral waters, efficacy in chronic 

rheinnatism, t. S05. 
WUte Gum, i. 408. See Lickem Siropkmlm. 
We$t Imdies, climate of, benefldal in chronic 

rbeumatifm, ▼. 905. 
Worm Fewer, i. S77. See Lfifmuae gatirie re- 

mittemt Fewer. 
Wormst found in the human body, ▼. SS7. 

Origin ot. y. 228. 

CaoMi or, T. 229. 

InHoenoe of locality, v. 229. 

Of leaaon and climate, ▼. 230. 

Offood, ▼. 230. 

Seat of, ▼. 231. 

Table of the yarioui tpecies of, found in 
different oraani and textures, ▼. 231. 288. 

Symptomi oCv- 232. 

IJocal. ▼. 232. 

Coniututlonal, ▼. 233. 

Morbid appearanoea of, t. 234. 

Perforation of the ooata of the Inteitinea 
by, T. 2N. 

General treatment of. v. 285. 

BTacnant anthehnintacs, ▼. 235. 

M edianical eyacnantt, ▼. 236. 

Corroborant anthelmintics ▼. 817. 

Classification of, ▼. 387. * 

Glaasis psychodiaria, t. 238. 

Aoaohdocjtl^ endoffena, t. 238. 
malaiida,y. 280. 



Bchinocoocus homines, ▼. 210. 
Classis sterelmintha, ▼. 240. 
Cysticercus ceUulosa^r. 2. 241. 
Aaimalcula echinocooci, r. 249. 
Diplosoma crooata, v. 241 . 
Taenia solium, ▼. 242 
Symptoms of, v. 243. 
Treatment of, v. 243. 
Bothrioce|4>alus latus, r. 246. 
Distoma hqiaticum, ▼. 247. 
Polystoma pinguiccda, t. 247. 
Class coelelmintha, t. 248. 
Trichina spiralis, v. 248. 
Its seat in the muscular system, v. 248 
Method of examining it, ▼. 250. 
FiliazJa Medinensis, ▼. 250. 
Oculi, r. 252. 
Bronchialis, ▼. 252. 
Trichooephalus dispar, ▼. 252. 
Spiroptera hominis, y. 253. 
Dactylius aculeatus, y. 254. 
Strongylus gigas, y. 254. 
Ascarls lumbncoidei, y. 255. 
S^ptoms, y. 256. 
Treatment, y. 256. 
Ascarii yermicularis, y. 257. 
Symptoms, y. 256. 
Treatment, y. 258. 
External parasites, y. 2G0. 
Pediculus, y. 260. 
Acarus scabiei, y. 260. 
Pulex penetrans, y. 260. 
Womtdt, peculiar aspect of, in scurvy, ▼.8> 
See5cwr«y. 

Yaws, i. 421. See F^asnbaesia. 
YOhw Fewer, i. 254. See Fewer. 
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